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TT  cannot  bo  said  of  Irel.ind  tliat  she  is  much  inferior  to  other 
•^  countries  in  such  materials  for  history— audi  dales  aud  facts — 
as  the  auiialiit  supplies.  The  founder  of  Iris!)  history  wus 
Tighearnach  O'Umin,  Abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  who,  uut  of 
scattered  materials,  compiled  and  composoil  the  Annals  of  his 
nati%-e  island  in  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Krse,  from  a  ccrlain  kin^ 
Kimbaoth  three  hundred  and  five  years  before  Christ,  down  to 
AJ>,  1088,  the  year  of  bis  own  death.  He  fills  a  place  an.aIogous 
to  thai  of  our  Saxon  Chronicle  ;  and,  if  the  revival  of  detorative 
arts  should  ever  place  a  temple  of  history  among  our  public 
buildin^fs,  his  honoured  niche  mu»t  not  be  wanting,  liesidcs  his 
production,  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  wiiieli  .luhiisUme  liutl  ^ivni  in  un 
imperfect  form,  were  edited  by  Dr.  C.  O'Conot — (the  Librarian 
of  atowe,  then  flourishing,  and  rich  in  Irish  manuscripts) — together 
with  the  Annals  of  the  Isle  of  Imsfallen,  and  some  others,  in 
the  rare  and  splemlid  volumes  eniitlrd  Sci-iptores  liertim  IHbiTui- 
carum.  It  bt>^ins  to  be  acknowledged  that  this  work,  honour- 
able to  the  eililor  and  to  the  family  of  his  pairnrs,  was  thrown 
into  his  bands  more  by  circumstances  than  by  his  peculiar 
ctimpcteiJcy  to  perform  it — though  he  certainly  excelled  in  lii» 
own  particular  line  and  depaitment,  the  kuowledgc  of  books  and 
manuscripts.  His  last  Vfdume  contained  the  earlv  pnrt  of  the 
Annals  of  the*  Four  Mastrrs,  down  to  the  year  1171— the  eptwh 
of  the  English  invasion.  For  this  complete  eilitioa  in  Erse  and 
Knglish — extending  as  it  dues  fi'om  the  Deluge  to  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1G14} — we  am  indebted  to  tlie  man  who  of  all  others  was 
best,  if  not  alonp,  eqnal  to  the  undertaking. 

Mr,  O'Donovan  was  bclnre  known  as  the  Grammnriun  of 
the  language  of  his  forefathers,  iind  conversant  with  that 
difficult   bnuicU   of   philology  in    all    its  forms  —  the   common, 
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the  local,  the  technical,  nnri  the  archaic.  As  the  editor  and 
rich  commentator  of  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  JIif-Many, 
of  those  of  the  Hy-Ftachrach.  and  of  llic  liatlle  of  Moira^ 
ami  na  the  useful  loadjutor  of  m'iirly  all  who  hare  laboured 
in  the  'siime  vincvard,  he  is  scarcely  less  known.  If  ytm  desire 
to  track  your  way  through  old  and  middle  Ireland,  chang:ed  as  ii 
its  topography  from  the  personal  and  clan-<Jiridcd  to  the  terri- 
torial and  feudal,  and  from  Gaelic  forms  of  speech  to  Ko(|[lish — 
and  If  you  want  a  uoineticlatur  to  make  knoivn  to  you  those 
whtjm  you  encounter  on  tliat  nmgli  journev,  and  teach  you  the 
pedigrees  of  inrHTidiials  and  of  septs — in  short,  if  you  would 
understand  anything  of  Ilibemian  history — (^v  idth-no^i,  xsi  a^  xsv 
fn  Ta  ^(y,i7>.Ti) — in  him  you  have  the  guide  that  will  seldom  fail 
you.  It  is  a  higher  gratification  to  he  enahled  to  add  thai  none 
of  the  topics  on  which  a  national  and  antiquarian  vanity,  or  the 
resenrmenta  of  an  old  conquest  followed  by  manv  oppression*, 
or  tlie  jealousies  of  religious  opiiiiun,  might  be  expected,  to  fasten, 
apiHrar  to  warp  ihe  candour  and  upright  fidelity  of  this  lutxirious 
writer.  Whether  his  judgment  is  yet  tlioroughly  weaned  from 
all  the  erroneous  prepossessions  of  his  country's  antiquaries,  we 
may  have  occasions  to  inquire. 

This  work — ori^rinullv  a  large,  and  in  tts  present  aspect  a  huge 
one — -was  compiled  at  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Donegal,  from 
whicii  circumstance  it  was  known  and  cited  .is  the  Annales  Dun- 
gallenses.  The  chief  author,  Teigc  O'Clery,  suninmed  of  the 
Mountain^  and  (in  religion)  Brother  Michael,  had  claims  of  high 
origin,  namely,  of  being  descended  from  the  kings  of  Counaugbt, 
and  was  Ciuardion  of  the  Franciscans  of  I>onegal.  He  was  aided 
by  his  brotlter  anil  cousin,  Cucogry  (otherwise  Peregrine)  and 
Conairc  O'Clery,  laymen,  and  by  .1  fourth  person  named  O'Miil- 
conry.  For  this  reason,  and  in  cuiiipliment  to  ihcir  nntiquaiian 
diligence,  the  ccleltrated  1>iographor  of  Saints,  Father  Colgan, 
invented  for  it  the  title  Annales  Quatuor  Mafftstrorurtty  which  has 
filially  prcvailetl. 

Their  Imok  does  not  seem  to  merit  pr^sc  for  the  superior 
accuracy  of  its  dates,  in  times  or  circumstan<'es  obscure  enough 
to  n-nder  the  chronology  doubtful.  Xor  doe^  its  e<litor  consider 
the  spirit  of  it  thorouglily  impartial,  as  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  Ireland;  at  any  rate,  it  bestows  more  atteutiun 
upon  the  former,  with  which  the  Masters  had  a  more  ampltt 
aci.]uainlancc.  The  O'Donnells  of  Tirconnell  are  their  chosen 
heroes.  Throughout,  however,  in  narrating  the  struggle  nf  ages 
between  the  I'Ingliah  and  the  native  people  there  is  a  Iaudal>lc 
abstinence  from  bitter  words,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  lion's  painting.     But  the  peculiar  vzJue  of  the 
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Annals  of  Dnncgal,  either  in  read  or  to  illuslratr,  rotuiats  in  llieir 
cinbracinjT  in  onp  series  all  the  a^o*  of  Hibf-niinn  story,  from  its 
remutcst  fables  to  the  achievoment  of  the  Elizaljetttan  conquest. 

Krin  has,  in  truth,  too  much  ancient  history.  Whan  Solomon 
was  reigning^  in  Jerusalem,  the  6r?t  ancestors  of  Brian  Borumha 
were  lancUng  in  Kerry.  The  prerwlinff  livnaittv  ha<l  been  exta- 
Uiabcd  thirty  ypars  before  the  takin*;  of  Troy.  Ami  the  mre  of 
Beige  from  Gniil,  althnu^'h  they  visited  this  netirer  island  nt  n 
period  not  yd  rernole  when  Cicsar  wiis  writinjr,  had  planted  iheir 
dynaaty  in  Ireland  lliOl  years  before  the  Nativity.  To  those 
who  are  able  to  travel  thus  far,  the  anterior  races  up  to  the  flood 
will  K>vc  no  great  uneasiness.  To  all  these  dates,  n-hjch  challenge 
the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Sicyon,  there  is  not  merely  apptrndcd, 
as  there  is  to  theirs,  a  c»talo^ue  of  names ;  but  the  skeleton  of 
history  is  clothed  with  many  curious  partinilars. 

Down  to  a  pretty  recent  ]>eri(Hl  all  these  hiys  of  her  harp  (or 
nearly  all)  were  most  implicitly  believed  by  the  children  of  our 
^reen-robcd  sister.  With  a  childlike  ^ith,  unquestionable 
probity,  and  no  mean  scholarship  and  lenmin^,  Roderick 
O'Flaherty  dijrestcd  and  yindicated  them  in  a  Latin  work, 
which  lie  appropriately  named  Og>/ff{a.  It  is  difiicuU  lo  pciuse 
that  curious  specimen  of  man's  mimi  without  a  smile  of  ailec- 
tion  for  simplicity,  piety,  and  virtue.  Whoever  knows  that  book 
well  is  nearly  master  of  the  snhject.  His  contemporary  and 
friend,  Dr.  John  Lynch,  a  teametl  man  uf  a  somewhat  sterner  nnd 
more  contentious  patriotism,  bad  not  a  clearer  judgment  in  these 
respects,  and  ndopled  the  whole  for  truth  la  the  celebrated 
eighth  chapter  of  his  Camhrcnsis  Everstts.  The  History  of 
Ireland  was  written  by  the  AbU^  Jacques  MrGeophetpn  and  by 
O'Halloran  in  the  same  temper;  which,  indeed,  was  prevalent 
until  the  present  century.*  The  chief  leamini;  of  the  matter  was 
to  know  what  accounts  the  most  celebrat«l  antiquaries  nnd  poets 
had  receiveil  and  transmitted.  It  was  like  that  mIT  an  ApolhHlorns 
inmvtholony.  A  race  of  critical  nrcha'olofjists  has  since  sprung 
ap — and  with  et-ery  prospect  of  advantage.  To  tliat  school 
belong  the  works  of  our  editor,  those  of  Dr.  T.  Wood,  Dr. 
Petrie's  fascinatin<;  essays  on  the  Kound  Towers  ami  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,  the  lalxturs  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  Mr. 
£ugene  Curry,  and  various  others.  Mr.  Matthew  Kelly  of  May- 
BDolh,  who  is  engaged  in  tbc  republication  of  Lynch,  must  be 


*  Afiothvr  wet.  Mill  lingtrinfT  in  «xi>t<nic«,  is  not  content  witli  olJ  inrentign*.  It 
teAcliM  thai  liic  Cutluigiiiiiui*  lalLiil  Imli,  atiil  llial  Uiit  Itisb  tiUknl  Ktniriuii  ;  and 
it  found  uriiEi  adil  llinnimiRi  l.i  u  Log,  ami  lltu  mariner'*  comjioiB,  wtticb  guitleU  ibe 
ClUic  BtrariaiM  to  Wcsford,  io  a  mUMum  it  Floreace.  Bee  tlio  uimic  acviut  in  Mr. 
G.  Ocnaia'i  firvrto,  ii.  [j.  105, 
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named  as  one  of  tiic  most  Independent  and  inquirintr  minds  tluit 
have  vet  taken  in  hand  the  mysterious  Inrc  of  aiu-ient  Krin. 
But  Mr.  John  D'Alton,  the  mpritorious  author  of  the  Histories 
of  Dublin,  of  Uoylc,  and  of  the  Archbisliops  of  Dublin,  still 
intrepidly  maintains  (whether  alune,  we  know  nut>  and  keeps 
whole  anil  undefilcd  the  Milesian  creed.  An  author  who  is 
influpnred  by  tiie  veiirr/ible  IVyntotcn's  adoptinp  the  traditions  of 
the  Irish  chronicles^  evidenlly  belonja;8  lo  days  of  more  faith  than 
we  ure  fallen  upon. 

Admitting  the  comparative  recency  and  obvious  untruth  of 
such  talcs,  an  important  class  of  questions  will  remain,  whirb  as 
yei  it  would  be  premature  to  solve — namely,  whether  thev  be  fin 
the  main)  mere  figments  to  HU  up  the  blank  space  of  unknoMn 
ag:cs — or  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  modes,  they 
were  stepanograp Ideal  expressions  of  thinf^s  very  different  and 
really  occurrinji;  in  veiy  diffeient  times,  Ingenious  minds  cannot 
be  too  strongly  cautioned  to  move  circumspectly  in  that  direction. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be,  and  St  is,  justly  deplored,  that  the 
Government  of  a  great  empire  should  furnish  no  means  for 
publishing  the  many  treasures  which  now  He  buried  in  manu- 
script and  in  daily  hazard  of  destruction.  Honest  Gcitffn'y 
Keating's  rich  and  valuabli;  compilation  remains  to  this  day  un- 
published, and  (uiilcits  incompletely,  or  in  a  way  disiTcditable  to 
literature)  untranslated  into  KngUsh ;  while  the  manuscript 
Latin  version  of  the  leame<l  Lynch  is  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
text.  The  old  KngUsh  version  of  the  Amtals  of  Clonmncnois, 
made  by  Coush-H  McGcoghcgnn,  being  all  that  remains  of  ihat 
celebrated  hiatorj",  is  In  the  like  predicatiietil.  Muiius  O'Donuell's 
voluminous  memoirs  of  his  own  immediate  ft.-lluw-(*ountrvman, 
St.  Colunikille,  lie  unprinted  and  untranslateil.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
the  Dinnseanchus,  the  B<Hik  of  ('onqucsts,  the  antiquarian 
WTitings  of  O'Duve-jan  .-md  M.icFirbis,  and  numerous  historical 
or  legendary  works  in  prose  and  verse  presened  at  'J'rinitv 
College,  or  lately  dispersed  from  Stowe;  the  reliqucs  of  those 
far  ampler  stores  which  a  barbarous  and  illiterate  policy  has 
already  suffered  or  caused  tn  perish.  If  ttiese  remarks  are  other- 
wise wasted,  they  serve  at  least  iiberatv  animam  nostrum. 

A  curious  instance  may  be  cited  from  the  commentaries  of 
Mr.  O'Donovan,  to  show  that  the  annals  of  Erin  possess  some 
basis  of  chronological  accuracy  as  far  bock  as  the  rei>;n  of 
Muircheartach  McErc,  who  is  now  recognised  to  hnve  han  the 
first  Christian  monarch  of  the  wliole  island.  We  find  tliat  asrer- 
toiuable  truth  is  inherent  in  the  statements  of  Tighemacb,  the 
lather  of  history  to  his  country.  The  event  in  (question  is  no- 
thing 


thing  less  than  the  original  foumjaiion  of  that  tittle  colony  in 
the  uurtli- western  piirts  of  Uiitain  hy  feitots,  or  men  of  ilibcrniti, 
which,  having  in  process  of  time  awnllowtd  up  tbe  kingdom  of 
the  Picts,  that  <]f  the  Strathrlyde  Welsh,  and  some  rich  portions 
of  the  Saxon  kin^lom  of  Xorihumbprl-iml,  became  expanded  into 
the  ample  and  famous  realm  nf  Scotland.  The  Donegal  Masters 
declare  ttiat,  in  a.d.  4^8,  i-'cai^s  Mor,  son  of  Lrc,  son  uf 
Eochaldh  Muinreambair,  with  his  brothers,  went  to  Alban;  tn 
rectification  of  ivhieh  date  Mr.  O'Dnnovan  makes  tltis  interesting 
statement : — 

'The  Annals  of  Tighcmach  place  tbe  migration  of  the  sons  of  Ere 
to  AJba  (Scotland)  during  the  pontificate  of  SynimaclHi^,  the  calends 
of  January  bein>;  on  /rria  prima.  Now  Symniaclius  succeeded  Auas- 
tasuis  tlie  Second  on  live  lOih  of  the  calends  of  Dcci^mber,  a.d.  498, 
and  died  on  the  Hth  uf  the  calends  of  Auj^t,  a.d.  614 ;  and  during 
this  whole  periort  the  ealends  of  January  did  not  fall  on  J'eria  prinia^ 
except  twice — viz.  a.i>.  306  and  516.  Ami  as  Ktann  refers  thjs 
mi{fratiun  of  the  mjiis  of  Ere  to  tbe  15th  year  after  tlie  battle  of  Ocha, 
it  fullows  from  thU  singular  coincUlciice,  which  could  not  bajijien 
otherwise  than  from  historical  verity,  tliat  this  niiyration  is  to  b«  re- 
ferral to  the  year  506  of  the  cuiiiinon  era.  The  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
nois  refer  this  migration  to  tlie  year  501,  which  is  much  nearer  to  the 
true  dale  tlmu  that  g-iven  by  the  Four  Masters.' 

The  same  coincidence  tends  to  verify  the  date  assigned  by  the 
liistoricnl  }>oct  I'lannus  Ilutensis,  or  Flann  of  Monasterboice,  to 
the  battle  of  Ocha  (which  thus  appears  to  have  benn  the  year 
491),  and,  consecjuently,  to  the  death  of  King  Oilioll  Molt,  who 
fell  in  that  battle.  This  date  not  only  ahsurbs  O'Flabcrty's 
five  years  of  interregnum  before  the  accession  of  King  Muir- 
chearlach  MacKrc,  but  draws  back  that  interesting  epoch  from 
the  year  513  to  511.  If  this  reasoning  be  atlmltled,  it  adds 
weight  to  those  Tarious  dates  given  by  Tighemarh  and  others, 
which  extend  to  the  days  of  the  month  and  the  week,  while  it 
]Ki!nt8  out  tlie  latter  as  means  ft>r  rectifying  the  year ;  for  that 
more  important  item  of  clironolog}'  was  more  liable  to  be  falsiiicd 
from  various  causes: — such  for  example^  as  the  wish  to  ascribe 
a  share  In  certain  tnuisnctiuns  lo  a  person  not  then  living- — or 
confounding  together  two  portions  of  the  same  name.  Then-fore, 
when  we  read  that  >St.  ColutnkilLe,  tlie  apostle  of  the  I'lcts,  died 
at  lona,  at  the  midnight  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  on  the  ilth 
of  June,  the  uiicerlatnty  to  which  day  of  the  week  the  moment 
uf  his  death  appertaineil  leaves  the  year  of  il  nearly  fixed. 
And  so  the  precise  year  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Atbcliath  or 
Dublin — where  Niall,  king  of  I£rin,  liis  Hioghdambna  or  heir- 
apparent,  and  tliR  king  of  Uli<lia,  were  slain  by  tbe  Danes  on 
October  the  17th— is  ascertainable  from  the  bardie  dirge: — • 
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'  Fierce  and  Iiard  was  the  Wednesday 
Ou  which  hosts  were  thrown  under  tiie  feet  of  ithieldi; 
It  ithall  be  called  till  judgment-rlny 
The  destructive  tuonung;  of  Athcliath.' 

Tlie  spirit  of  Irish  chronolojrv,  howoror,  went  Ix'yond  Oir  mere 
days  of  month  aiul  wt-ek.  \Vitncss  (for  one  instance)  the  words 
of //i»'  Rntth  of  Moira^  fixing  the  date  of  that  conflict,  as  the 
editor  thinks,  to  a.d.  (>37  : — 

'  The  sign  through  which  the  sun  was  travelling  was  elie  bright- 
lighted  sigu  of  Cancer,  it  belli?  the  ninth  day  of  the  sumnicr  quarter, 
the  eighth  of  the  ealf»nd8  of  July,  Tuesday  being  the  day  of  the  week, 
and  the  moon's  age  twejity-five  '  (p.  1 15). 

But  if  these  fcinns  of  dating  am  available  for  the  first  origins 
uf  the  Scottish  kingdom,  nearly  synchronous  with  thune  ol'  the 
Chriitliau  kingdom  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  meet  question  for  the  curious 
bow  far  Imck  thev  ure  genuine.  The  Utlk:  scliooling  which  that 
is).ind  had  imported  before  its  k!n^  became  C'hristians,  was,  no 
doubt,  in  the  han«U  of  C'hristian  men,  familiar  with  the  Dom- 
nach  or  Dominieol  Dny,  and,  consequently,  with  the  Hebrew 
cyelc  of  days,  called  the  Week.  We  must  not,  however,  be 
led  away  too  far  by  that  admission.  The  pseudo-Christian 
planetary  week  was  an  idea  nf  small  antiquity  amon;^  tlie  pagans, 
and  never  was  an  institution  among  them.  U  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  in  Kgypt,  after  the  rise  of  Gnosticism.  Dion 
(^assius,  writing  about  a.o.  230,  considered  it  to  he  a  modem 
aflair — oiJflraXaiTors  a^Sa/ifv^v  (Lib.  37,  p.  123): — hot  neither  then, 
nor  ever,  did  they  adopt  it  for  use.  An  Irisli  week  rjinnot,  with 
common  probability,  be  supposed  anterior  to  Irisli  Christianity. 
But  it  is  a  farther  question  whether  they  kept  any  calendar 
of  months:  such  ix  system  is  not  usually  met  with  in  such  low 
degrees  of  ferity ;  nor,  if  they  did  so,  could  the  names  of  their 
monttis  have  peris!ic<I  out  of  incmor>-.  Such  months  as  we  find 
with  names  have  names  derived  from  the  Latin ;  and  such  as  have 
only  numbers  arc  numbered,  from  seven  to  ten,  as  in  the  Latin 
calendar.  Nor,  if  Irish  months  had  existetl,  would  they  hare 
coincided  with  those  of  the  Unirmns,  any  better  than  do  the 
Hebrew  or  Athenian  months.  Natural  lunations,  obserx-rd  by 
the  eye,  and  unreconciled  to  a  solar  year,  would  pnd)ably  pass 
under  the  name  of  moons.  But  of  the  words  to  denote  a  months 
mios  is  from  the  Laliii,  like  mot's  and  mesej  with  no  resemblance 
to  any  Erse  name  for  the  moon;  and  the  y\:rasc  four  sriwii/fiis 
implies  the  use  of  that  factitious  period,  ll  wouhl  be  no  answer 
to  say  that  Cromcruach,*  surrowided  by  his  twelve  minor  gods, 
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Set  S.  P&lni:it  Vita  Sr[)liina,  lih.  ii.  cap.  91,  fiir  riie  di-tcriptJon  of  tbe  godf. 

was 


was  probably  a  solar-zoiliacal  systoina.  Not  impmbiibly  it  was 
10.  Bnt  pa^anUm,  tluring  iis  Intfr  gt*n«mtions  in  Hibemia,  .-u 
everywhere  else,  was  syfticmatizing  itself;  and  there  is  uo  inoie 
reason  to  tluubt  tbal  Milhriacism  wns  iTCcpin^  in  than  that 
Christian  knowlcdg^e  was.* 

Thrrpforn,  tho  san^infl  author  of  Oprygia  in  caut^  lerjendus, 
even  when  lie  mnint.-iins  thai  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles 
Was  burn  on  a  Monday,  and  died  on  Tuesday  thtr  20tii  of 
Octolwr,  A.i>.  212;  and  that  such  distinctions  of  days  were  fouu- 
liar  to  the  Irclani  1  of  those  times,  though  *  non  pcnitus  Cliristiana  * 
(iii.  r.  62).  Not  entirely  Christian,  it  must  lie  confessed.  Yet 
bis  readers  might  suppose  them  pretty  rej^nlar  in  their  observances, 
all  Ibiii^H  e<iiisideri-d  ;  siuce  ihey  ealled  the  loui'th  dav  tfm  ^rst 
fast,  the  sixth  day  the  fant^  and  the  fifth  day  (our  Thursilav)  tha 
day  bfticfen  tlu  hco  J'asts!  Indeed,  the  fact  of  the  Irish  baring 
no  heathen  names  of  days,  except  Luan,  Mnrt«  and  Satbuime^ 
proves  that  their  week  came  to  them  ectiesiastically,  ami  that 
they  never  liiid  received  the  i>laiietary  week.  'J'iuT*-f()re-,  these 
aids  to  <-hrDm>lo<rt'  orig^inate<l  in  ecclcsinslical  Ireland;  the  '  Don* 
entire'  existence  or  entire  non-esiatence  of  which  in  the  bnppy 
days  of  Conn — (the  ajtrca  Qninti  ttvcti/a  Ceutintachi,  as  some 
poet  of  that  pujy^ncious  paradise  expressed  himself) — nniders 
them  plainly  innpplicahle  to  his  bistorr. 

One  admires  the  strength  of  Tig^hernarh's  mind  in  savinjc 
'Omnia  numumenia  Scfitorum  usque  Ciinba*^th  incenn  nrant,* 
and  beginning;  his  annals  no  earlier  than  n.c.  305.  But  still 
there  is  a  difiicully  in  comprehending  on  what  sufliejenl  (fromuls 
be  bas  set  up  the  imim:  of  this  kin^  for  the  tertuiiius  uf  certain 
Itistury.  Surely,  few  stories  can  b^'ar  a  more  striking  chamctcr 
of  fable  than  that  of  Kimbanth,  the  third  of  the  three  prandsons 
of  Airjjhealmar  by  three  different  sons,  who  altem-itely  reiffned 
for  seven  vear.t  at  a  time,  under  the  ^arantee  of  seven  magicians, 
seven  ports,  and  seven  Innls,  until  Kimlwiotb  remained  ibe  sur- 
vivor, liis  reig:n  no  otherwise  cunstitutes  an  epoch  ;  and  the 
father  of  history  by  usque  Cimbauth  evidently  meant  vsqne 
Emaniam  mtuUtam,  and  relied  on  the  same  grounds  that  wciglicd 
with  O'FIaheriY — viz.  the  agreement  of  the  date  n.c.  of  the 
founder  of  Kmania  with  the  sum  total  of  the  alleged  reigns  of 
the  UUoniun  kin^  of  Emania,  as  recortled  by  the  Ulster  seana- 
cbies.  But  it  is  plain  to  any  one  that,  if  chronolotry  is  'o  be 
pronounced  authentic  whenever  it  is  not  inconsistent,  fictions 
wi!I  become  true  in  proportion  to  their  deliberate  and  cuiming 
artifice. 

*  or  couiM  liui  r««iniD|  tmy  kUmi  tb«  iltys  calltd  Lt  Bmltduc  sud  X*  Swntaus. 
But  wl>T  iiutY 
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This  fabric  of  imposture  wns  built  up  wilh  no  little  craft. 
The  Book  of  CIonmrM-nois  asserts  ihat  the  Milesians  nirivcd 
A.M.  293-i  ;  and  some  nncient  writings,  noatri  vetern,  record  that 
thty  landed  on  Thursday,  the  Ist  of  May,  bein^  the  seventh  day 
of  the  moon  : — 

'  Septima  Luna,  Jovi  itacra  hix,  Maifpqiie  calenrfK.* 

But  Mr.  O'FIaliftty,  n  competent  inquirer  on  such  points,  found 
that  in  that  annus  niuntU  the  first  of  Mut  really  fell  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week  and  seventh  of  the  moon  (C)^yg.  ii.  84 J.  Of  such 
I.tlH)riou<t  artifices  was  his  ing:ennnusness  the  dupe,  to  believe  utter 
extrav.tffnnces.  But  art  and  care  were  not  applied  to  extrova- 
ganrcs  aU>ne- 

Soine  vprv  (jeneral  consideratinns  may  |;^ide  our  judjjment  on 
Kimhaoth  and  Emania.  Leiters  and  civilization  strelrhed  west- 
wanls  along  the  Mediterranean  Sen.  from  A  stn  to  Tartessus.  Their 
northern  boundaries  were  those  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  whcwce  they 
jxrnclratcd  slowly  into  upper  Kurope.  J?ut  the  Mossylinn  lolo- 
nies  intrmluced  the  use  of  their  alphabet  intoCiaul,  which  country 
was  found  by  its  Roman  conquerors  in  a  derided  state  of  inci- 
pient civilization.  That  was  true  in  a  far  less  degree  on  this  side 
of  the  channel.  The  Cantii  were  the  nation  nearest  to  Gaul,  and 
receiv(»l  (as  Cn'sar  tells  us)  *fert:  unmes  ex  Gallii  naves;'  and, 
accordingly,  they  were  'ex  omnibus  Inngc  hunianissimi,'  and  did 
not  vary  much  from  the  customs  of  the  Gauls  ; — for  tbev  fulti- 
»-ated  com,  instead  of  depending,  as  the  utteriorcs  did,  on  pasture, 
and  liad  other  garments  besides  the  skins  of  beasts.  Uut  llicy.  as 
well  as  all  the  rest — 'omnes  vcri^  BritJiimi' — tattooed  their  skins, 
and  were  accustomed  to  have  one  wife  to  ten  or  twelve  husbands. 
That  usage,  which  exists  among  the  Tartars  of  Rootan,  is  highly 
descr>'iug  of  explanation.  It  is  scarcely  consistent  with  an  equa- 
lity in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes.  Savage  or  poor  communi- 
ties have  been  found  to  shrink  from  the  burthen  of  rearing  their 
female  offspring,  as  expensive  to  mainlain,  and  inefficient  in  war; 
and  that  feeling  did  not  become  extinct  while  the  law  of  exposure 
lastc<l — 

Wiib  such  people  for  the  longc  humanissimi,  we  may  judge  what 
inanm-r  of  bipeds  inhotjiied  the  forests  and  mountains  to  the  north 
and  west. — Then  Iiowdidall  this  bear  u|H)n  history?  Thai  they  hiid 
none  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Caesar's  desi:ribing  the  interior  (that 
is,  the  non-Belgic)  Britons  ixs  '  nntos  in  insula  ipsa.'  And  Tacitus 
says  to  the  same  effect,  'Brilauniam  qui  inortalcs  initio  ailuerint, 
indigcnic  an  advecti,  ut  inter  barbaros,  parum  compertuni.'     It  is 
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true  these  wonU  relate  to  the  first  inhabitants.  If,  however,  we 
look  to  the  practice  of  all  nations  that  have  acquired  any  lilcmiurc-, 
their  furnishing  ihcmsclvcswitb  wjoriyius'is  pregnant  evidence  that 
they  had  not  yet  Icamt  to  occupy  ibeinselvca  with  history.  And, 
in  fact,  their  only  histories  that  we  now  possess  in  any  shape  (not 
Telating  to  origins,  and  therefore  not  directly  repudiated  by  Ca>&ar 
and  Agricola),  arc  |>alpably  iinllated  from  Latin  literature. 

But  Hibcrnia,  Ijcin^  always  The  most  remote  lioux  the  conti- 
Dcnt,  and,  in  Koman  times,  divided  from  the  provincial  Ixiundaries 
by  no  imaginary  and  fluctuating  line,  but  bv  a  broad  trhanne),  was 
tlie  last  of  these  territories  into  which  improvement  could  l>e  ex- 
pected to  penetrate.  And  to  this  presumption  the  statements  nro 
conformable.  Diudurus  (v.  32)  speaks  of  the  Britons  who  inha- 
bited Iris  as  cannibals.  To  Strabo  they  were  known  as  'consum- 
mately wiM  ' — a-/plr>i  nXiait  iv^fuxoi — wilder  ihnn  those  of  the 
gi-eater  island — ^anil  hr  loo  had  heard  (tliough  not  on  the  testi- 
mony of  sullicient  witnesses^  that  they  were  uDthropopliugous 
and  incestuous  (ii.  153 — Iv.  281).  Some  two  centuries  later, 
Stilinus  regarded  Hibernia  as  'inhuman  from  the  rude  manners 
of  her  inhabitants,*  who  '  used  lo  drink  the  lihiotl  of  the  slain, 
and  smear  ilieir  faces  with  it,'  and  who  '  mnde  no  distinc- 
tion between  fas  and  nefas.^  And  after  another  century  and 
a  half,  St.  Jerome  understood  them  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
ordinance  of  marriage.  Even  if  these  statements  could  be  re- 
duced to  mere  inferences  of  conjecture,  it  would  still  appear  tlmt, 
from  the  b^inning  down  to  a  saint  contemjjorary  with  l*al- 
ladius,*  nothing  had  Inmspircd  to  rebut  those  inferences;  and  the 
Ogygians  are  crushed  by  that  argumcntum  ncgativuni. 

According  to  Ca-sar,  the  Britons,  even  where  most  civilised  by 
proximity  to  the  Mainland,  had  no  other  towns  than  thick  woods, 
which  they  fortified  with  a  bank  and  ditch,  and  Jn  wiiich  they  us<-d  lo 
assemble  to  avoid  the  incursions  of  their  enemies.  Strabo  (iv.  380) 
says,  *  their  forests  are  tlieir  towns,  of  which  they  fence  in  a  large 
circle  with  fellc^l  trees,  and  make  liuts  tlierc  for  themselves  and 
stables  fur  their  cattle,  but  nut  for  long  at  a  time.'  ^uch  was 
the  state  of  aH'airs  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  300  years  after 
the  lime  at  which  we  are  to  l>elieve  that  a  king  of  Erin  was 
building  a  town  and  a  stately  palace  for  his  successors  in  Ulster.t 

With  such  data,  we  may  freely  reject  the  idea  that  a  chronolo- 
gical and  authentic  history  of  the  Irish  monarchy  was  in  existence 
in  the  fourth  century  beJure  Ctiri&t.     Whether   the  CafTre   or  the 

•  Tli*t  b>*hop  went  t*  Hibemia  ju«t  ten  y»ar»  »ft*r  th#  ilflBth  of  St,  inotac. 

f  Itetwrvii  KimW>l1i  ami  PCnInny  wtre  1^0  jciin ;  yet,  nlirn  tlic  lalirr  *\«i\.t  of 
KVfr&l  Iriih  vihuf.  ^1  WBi  i>r;>liitlily  initlnl  liy  tlif  t^iin  woiil  ciViVn/rji.  ap|)Iicu  to  )l>e 
Biitiali  cIau  vx  uctiuiit  io  tat  very  p«g«  vrhicli  dtny  tli>t  cxiateiicc  ui  uu  ufpidvm. 


New  Zeahnder  be  the  true  tvj^ofthat  Hiberaian  cenlurf,  would 
be  a  more  rational  theme.  We  see  tlie  niins  of  Kamain,  and 
wc  rewl  the  calaloRiie  of  her  kings,  but  seeing  the  former  is  not 
believio^  the  latttT. 

Another  consideration,  anterior  to  enumerating- and  dating:  kin^rsi 
is  whether  Hibcmia  bad  an^-  kings  at  nil.  Of  a  monarrhv  exist- 
ing in  Britain  no  hint  or  trace  is  to  he  found.  Strabo  affirms 
(ibid.)  the  reverse ;  and  Cffwir,  in  his  account  of  transactions,  mam- 
festlv  implies  it.  Cynobeliti,  who  died  shortly  before  theeonquest 
of  Claudius,  offers  tlic  first  semblance  of  a  monarch. 

From  the  mere  arbitrary  epoch  of  K  imbaoth  we  may  turn  to  the 
reign — (a.d.  218-60) — of  Corniac  McArt,  grandson  to  Conn  of 
the  Battles,  reputed  niitbur  of  extant  laws  and  precepts,  as  well  as 
of  works  not  now  forthcoming.  For  the  Irish  question  seems  in- 
clined to  resolve  itself  inio  an  essay  on  Cormar.  *  Cormack,'  savs 
old  McGeoghegan,  '  was  absolutely  the  best  king  that  ever  reigned 
in  Ireland  before  himtstlf.  He  wrote  a  tjook  entitled  I'rincely 
Inslitutiuns,  which  in  Irish  is  called  Teai^asg  111,  which  liook con- 
tains as  goodly  precepts  and  moral  documents  as  Cato  and  Aris- 
totle did  ever  write.'  Therefore  there  is  rei«on  to  fear  that  lie 
wrote  it  a  goo^i  while  o/?cr  himself.  This  work  is  a  dialogue,  in 
wliich  his  son  Cairbre  asks  questions  (What  is  good  for  a  king? 
Wlial  is  good  for  a  country?  iSc),  and  the  fatlier  replies  to  him. 
It  is  a  Christian  forgery.  If  Cormac  was  a  teacher  of  improve- 
ment in  tliose  savage  days,  his  precepts  would  be  a  mixture  of  the 
barbarism  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  light  after  which  he  yearnrd, 
truly  cui'tuus  and  instructive,  full  of  allusions  to  the  fornii-r,  with 
suggested  modifications;  such  (for  example)  ns  the  discouragement 
of  human  sacrifir«?s,  except  on  great  occasions — of  infanticide, 
except  in  eases  of  extreme  want — or  of  the  extremely  promiscuous, 
in  point  of  intercourse.  But  a  simple  deism  with  Christian  ethics, 
or,  in  its  own  words,  '  adoration  of  the  great  God,*  is  what  a  Chris- 
tian forger,  with  just  the  skill  to  keep  his  own  doctrines  out,  would 
produce.  Such  is  the  vogue  unlnstructive  T»?aga8g.  It  recom- 
luenda  'mercy  and  good  morals,  union  and  bn>ther!y  love,'  'at- 
tending the  sick,"  and  'learning  eierv  art  and  language,'  and  be- 
wails the  man  '  that  has  got  a  bad  wife.'  Fortunately  for  the 
intendvil  duj>es,  it  speaks  of  convening  the  senate* — xnad — of  hell, 
ifrinn^  and  giving  ab/isan — eleemosynam  ! 

The  same  Cormac  has  crwlit  for  founding  three  colleges, — one 
for   war,    one    for  history,    and  one   for  jurisprudence.      I>r.  C. 

'  Or  ili«  ■3;nv<l  (or  itie  ume  word  irrvM  liie  CiaeJ  Tot  botb.  Or  cuuiM,  Ibii  p4]> 
mble  Laliniiiii  will  be  ritidicoled  on  tht  scoie  of  ilie  eomniun  ifiot^wn.  olil.  Mo  will 
f^vm,  Iwll — cterivrtl.  lilip  ifranj.  ifj-ean,  iriimiu,  aiul  ifnriiiii  (EnwJ,  uflVra  (H'eUli). 
ifo'it  (\rmoric),  ifitm  (Coniiili),  tufer  {Fnacii),  (iota  iiiftmitm—iM  viadkUtd  u 
mtuiUifi  i^fuafin — UeiuI  cf  cutd  laud!        '    ~'  -  *'  ^'"        '■■■:'* 

O'Conor's 


O'Conor's  remark,  that  the  Brehon  laws  of  Cormac  'are  written 
in  an  itliom  sn  very  obscum  and  rcmotr?  ;is  to  justify,  ab  intrin- 
seco,  the  positive  nssertion  of  Cenfaelad  that  they  are  the  genuine 
laws  of  that  prince,'  refjuires  to  be  confirmed  by  very  different 
judges  of  Erse  than  he  is  considered  to  hove  been.  Besides 
which,  there  is  ambiguity  on  the  face  of  it,  for  obsctiHttf  is 
quite  distinct  from  remoteness,  ^fucb  of  the  lan^iaiy^  i>f  lawyers 
and  conveyancers  is  obscure  as  soon  as  written.  And  the  Irish 
had  a  technical  dialect,  called  the  It-urla  Jinn,  in  which  the  juris- 
prudent rejoiced.  In  some  such  the  Cormac  laws  were  worded. 
But  since  Confaelad  could  expound  them,  lie  or  another  cuuld 
write  them  ;  and  he  lies  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  done  so.* 
This  pretension,  however,  is  only  the  most  modest  of  a  wtiole 
set;  ft)r  laws  exist  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  monnrchs 
Ollumh  Kodia  and  Kimliaoth,  and  by  Achy,  king  of  Munstcr 
anno  mundi  SiKX).  In  respect  of  the  laws  of  Cormac  we  cannot 
but  recall  the  words  of  O'FinhwIy.  'moneo  inter  veleres  non 
defuisse,  qui  aliorum  nomine  scripta  in  Incem  emittel>ant.'  This 
much  is  clear — that  a  more  savage  episode  scarcely  occurs  in 
history  than  the  blou<ly  strug^^h's  of  Cormac  of  the  '  fifty  battles ' 
—one  affording  leas  leisure  for  pacific  exertions  and  improve- 
menls. 

Tlie  case  which  had  seemed  to  indicate  some  new  cncTgies,  vJz. 
his  first  a])pearing  on  the  seas  at  the  head  of  a  piratical  navy, 
remaining  abroad  three  years,  and  (as  some  add)  contjurrtng  North 
Britain,  falls  to  the  ground.  This  premamrc  and  exaggemted 
picture  of  on  Irish  sea-king  is  shown  by  Mr.  0'11<mi>van  to  be 
imagiuary,  for  the  words  hinffcas  Chonmiic,  rendcredy/t^/of  Cor- 
mac, arc  found  lo  signify  tiis  txputsion  or  banis/tment.^  This  was 
only  the  first  and  longest  of  Cormac 's  four  exiles  from  Krin,  spent 
in  Alban,  among  the  most  savage  and  naked  warriors  of  the 
whole  globe^ — his  loivi/cas  mcrr,  or  great  banishment.  Ccnfac- 
lad  was  well  aware  of  il,  and  extended  it  to  four  years;  but  dif- 
ferwi  from  Tighemach  in  making  his  tecoud  flight  the  loivgeax 
«W.     Dr.  Petrie  relies  on  the  acquisitions  *m&de  during  the 

'  Tlii*  lc«mcil  inxn  gul  n  lirvtii'H  iie^U  ai  lli«  \>i.n\v  uf  Muira  in  G3*-,  oiid  liii  cere- 
bellum fluwed  out,  whU-U  «o  iwiprorcd  lie  ret«itive  ytxreig  of  bii  r^rfbrniH,  lliat  b« 
nmembnicd  nil  he  botl  errr  Iranil  iti  tliiw  lotiuuls,  mud  Imuuhp  a  teachn-  in  llirv* 
•cbooli  liici«ir.  Sm  Mr.  0'llvi)uvut'«  cuiriuu*  iiuto  on  the  BauleorBIotiii,  p]>.a7S'S3. 
Pettuin*,  iiflrc  lir  vra*  diiriicumlierad  of  iii«  bruin*,  Le  tvmenibetrJ  u  litiU-  lawt  tliait 
h«  hat!  IcAmt.  He  [Hibliahetl  a  Ituok  of  laws,  iiiclndiiig'  Ihr  Ctiimac  laws,  in  lin>  par- 
tioDt,  with  a  Kictiaijr  and  wmmentuy.  Sec  ValJaiicty'a  Ctillact.,  ii.  \)p.  lO'SS.  it 
mai  bcyutid  (lur  l>upe  to  find  at  we  di>  palaa — fur  a  ci>url  vf  juUic*— lu  tJi«  Curmac 
poniMi  of  bii  work. 

+  •  Loinn«.M,  i.«.  limgM.  i.».  ionnarbadli.' — Pofgr.  O'Clcrj'i  YocsbuUry.  Ob* 
•eire  thai,  witli  ixlmiilen,  eriU  i^  miviiiatiaa. 

J  See  Mvruilinji,  Life  uf  Severu*,  lib.  tii.  p.  63.  H.Srepliaai.  Srrrmi  died  ten 
ynn  bdun:  llieoccMiion  urTighemach'i  Conniic,  but  tbirly-iix  befnra  O'FlAlmly't. 
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three  years  wblch,  acconling  to  Tighcmach,  he  spent  with  his 
fleet  abroad/  But  it  turns  out  to  lie  one  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  prince  continually  in  difticuUv,  and  pcrljnps  flyin);  fur  lils  lllc 
in  a  single  coracle.  The  abiiUrU  notion  of  liis  being  a  ("bris- 
tian  must  arise  out  of  the  bare  statement  that  tlie  Druid  Mael- 
cinn  was  bis  enemy,  because  *Corjnar  did  not  believe  in  him/ 
That  it  docs  so,  appears  from  the  whole  statement  upon  that  sub* 
ject  iu  Keating;.*  But  unbelief  in  the  pretensions  or  suggestions 
of  one  arrogant  priest  ran  never  imply  a  rejection  of  the  gods  of  bis 
fathers.  TJiis  pretended  writer  of  books  flourished  170  (if  not 
200)  years  before  Saint  Patricius;  one  of  whose  famous  worlds 
was  teticbing  the  Honiuii  alphabet.  He  wrote  365  copies  of  the 
abgetorium,  or  ABC;  and  perhaps,  if  he  taught  it  every  day,  he 
may  have  thought  that  number  requisite,  like  the  gentleman  who 
bought  two  copies  of  a  book  he  intendeil  to  read  twice.  The 
antiquity  of  the  mode  uf  writing  called  Ogum  is  a  broken  leed 
to  lean  upon,  as  may  be  euUected  from  O'Donovan's  undogmatic, 
but  evidently  not  believing,  review  of  it. 

Cormac,  pretended  founder  of  the  war  college,  derives  celebrity 
from  a  fictioa  evidently  of  no  recent  origin  ;  the  fable  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Finn  or  Fionn  MaeCumhalll,  Ua  Baisgne,  founder  of  the 
pretended  Fionian  militia  ;  a  sort  of  Irish  Xenophon  or  Giovanni 
de'  Medici.  To  found  a  real  militia  must  have  seriously  modi- 
fied clanship,  and  changed  society  to  lis  very  core.  But  Fiun'g 
Warriors  were  nothing  but  the  clan  of  his  am.'estor  Baisgne,t  ami 
were  opposed  on  equal  terms  by  the  Clanna  Moma ;  and  both 
were  nearly  exterminated  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  in  wliich 
Oinnac's  son  and  successor  Cairbro  fell.  The  whole  story  seems 
to  be  a  fiction.  The  name  of  Finn-gall  (vulgb  Fingal)  was 
concocted  by  Irish  romancers,  fioin  that  of  the  Fiim-gali,  Finn- 
geinte,  Finn-tochlannaigh,^  xf/iite  invaders^  gentiles,  sea-rovers, 
of  the  North,  who  bequeathed  their  name  to  the  district  so  adted 
and  lying  to  the  north  of  Dublin.  Indeed  we  find  It  as  thcnamcof 
an  individual  reigning  over  Man  tnthc  lltb  century,  and  the  anti- 
ttieliir  name  of  rohmr,  Dubh-gall,  black  inva^ifr,  aflopted  botli  by 
Irishmen  and  Ostmen.  The  whole  Ossianic  story  ol  J^'iiu/ai.  and 
of  his  (omiexion  with  Lochiin,  or  the  locldannnigb  of  the  ]!allic, 
is  of  necessity  subsetjuent  to  a.d.  71*5,  when  those  pirates  £.rst 
visited  Ireland.  All  this  is  more  plainly  apparent  from  the 
extracts   made  by   Meredith   Hanmer,  in  1571^  from   a  sort  of 


*  For  ir  that  >lalcai«ot,  )Jtr-«xiiiing,  iru  thtu  abridgM  by  TigljeriiiLdi,  iIm  IscIr 
inuit  )iave  iihi[Iiimi  iI  lli*  muniniliDiu  fact  uf  «ii  Iriih  nioriBicli'B  cuiirprttuii. 

t  Dr.  C.  O'V.ottot  \)aa  [>ot  tcruiiivil  to  leniler  Uu  Baiiifne,  g<iier«  Vuconiiu! 

t  NDrwegiiin*.    Sec  Uie  tiul»  ou  Fiiur  Motten,  aiuiU  84!^,  9'2£.    Hvwnn-,  il  mny  Iw 
couiidend  •liU  uiiceitaiD  wlial  U&liic  imtiom  irere  tlie^R  sod  duhh,  terp-c\\\t\y. 

Hibemo- 
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Hi bemr>- Danish  romanrc,  called  the  Ronlt  of  H<)wth.  In  tliat 
book,  Finn,  son  of  Cumhall,  son  of  Trenmor,  son  of  Fenreloirh, 
«on  of  Conn  Cathmor,  and  father  to  Oisin^  father  of  Ost-nr,  is  a 
Dane  uf  the  line  of  Finn  Erin,  who  originally  came  out  of 
JDeninark.  and  gave  to  Erin  his  name.  In  the  days  of  Finn  Mr 
Cumhnilt  fresh  swarms  of  Danes  flocked  into  Ireland,  and  were 
comm;tnfle<l  by  Finn,  who  set  over  them  forty-two  captains,  of 
whom  '  Osker  MncOsIien  Mac  Finn,  with  his  souldicrs,  kept  the 
haven  of  Dublin.'  Till  some  one  has  produced  a  dorument, 
penned  hcj'ort^  the  capture  of  Dublin  hy  the  FinngaV  in  HSfj,  and 
mentioning  the  Fionian  militia  and  its  captains,  no  reason  will 
exist  for  doubting  that  the  armies  of  the  Gall  or  Ostmen  are 
alluded  to  in  that  fable  ;*  none  for  supposing,  that  the  clan 
Bais<nie  diffennl  from,  or  excelled,  the  other  tribes,  snme  or  other 
of  whom  were  conspicuous  in  every  period  of  the  island's  bloody 
history.!  This  is  another  heavy  blow  lo  the  pretensions  of 
Cormac's  reign. 

The  year  43()  introduces  us  in  fonn  to  Irish  Christianity,  and  its 
ahgetorium;  for  which  the  maritime  and  piralicnl  reign  of  Niall 
the  Great  had  opened  the  way.  Under  Muircheartarh  MacKrc, 
circ.  on,  the  pentarchy  of  Erin  was  first  ruled  by  a  Christian 
monarch  \\  and  that  is  the  earliest  reign  to  which  any  organic 
i^-stem  of  historical  deception  could  be  referred.  But  the  fable 
of  the  Irish  dynasties  has  really  a  somewhat  more  recent  origin., 
A  bard  named  Finian,  with  certain  coadjutors  under  turn, 
fabricated  the  history  of  Erin,  from  Ceasnir,  grand-daughter  of 
Noah,  who  came  to  that  island  forty  days  before  the  dcluge,§  to 
Ae  time  of  Diarmid    McCcarbhaill^  who  reigned   from    about 


I 


*  Ctin  any  one  provr  the  exIiFiTice  ot  GnllogloMd  b«ror«  ibst  of  the  Gsll  prmci- 
pditiet  tit  Dultlii),  Wati-rr<ml,  »uA  Limtrick  f 

^  We  have  but  jutt  now  otititurU  k  ligdl  of  Dr.  fJttniitton  OTummond'a  Aucinit 
IiiaK  MiiiitteUy,  1  S^3.  Ilisu  freiih  t:o]UcciLiii  uf  !ri*h  O^tri'iiilc  |ii>ein«,  ItKiwlatpil 
iiila  liiglily  g|)iri,lct]  ami  Imnnoiiinui  vtme,  to  wliirb  wi;  cEiitiiuC  hvte  tin  jmlice.  Of 
their  <l»t«  rlju)  mncb  ajipran — that  warncn  antnior  to  tbc  I3(b  century  4rt  i»>t  lup- 
pvMil  to  liare  Lceti 

'  All  brightly  cisd  iu  buruitli'd  moil,'  S;c. 

In  cue  cf  tie  fineat  pMUU,  a  Dau'nl  baltle  of  a.d.  1 103  u  referred  to  tie  arc  of  Finn 
widihe  Finiiii.  Tiie  waiU  at  Axtitniarutnitw  «nciiijrages  ibr  cluull  if  lhi>  mythiii  be 
|>urtly  Irith.     UoiJei  llic  perpetual  inlruiioii  of  ^'t.  I'lUiick  iu  propria  ptrsoiid, 

*  Tlic  Uoiian  Too  in  ibininK  mail 
Cuntifl  on,  proud  Tam'i  wjlti  tu  (caW,* 

iLoupb  rite  power  of  tlte  D;inaimt  ltA.(3  tJien  l^en  exliiiijj;ui«l)ed  1200  y«a.n.  Tlie  can- 
fiuiiiii  of  lli«  woTits  Fiann,  idfii  of  Finn,  and  Kcioe,  ii  ■  lUipicimiB  puiDt  pcrradin; 
tliii  lirernturr. 

;  Peirie'i  Tam  Hill,  p.  110. 

^  Tbe  iintversal  ifelitgp  na(  inrlmJiiig  Ireland,  u  being  oetanie,  smi  no  part  of  <l>e 
uicinit  world t   Girtldtu  wai  diipoted,  O'Fkberty  indii|)OM«l,  tobeukeololtiie  tiory. 
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54'1  to  565,  and  tindir  whom  Finlnn  flourishecl.     Bat  in  order  to 


oil  la  in 


for  stories   ol'  tvttich  a   barcl  of  that   m^riwl  could 


vopie  lor  siories  ol  tvtucu  a  oarci  oi  tnai  pt^rioii  ct 
know  aotbiii}f,  it  wns  given  out  iliaL  J'int^n  hiid  in  I'uel  lived  in 
ln>lai](),  from  (he  first  peoplint^  of  the  island,  uiider  various 
namfs  and  metempsychoses.  The  strange  words  used  con- 
ccmin);;  the  bard  Amergiii,  that  he  'fasted  three  day*  and  three 
nights  on  Fititan^  in  the  presence  of  the  Irish,'  so  thai  I'intan 
manifeslcd  to  him  tlie  true  histories,  seem  to  imply  that  he 
claimetl  a  sort  of  u-orship.*  Hanmcr  mentions  the  proverb^ 
'had  1  livetl  Fintan's  years,  I  couhl  say  much.'^  In  the  pnem 
ascribcil  to  I'intan,  tlu-  name  of  Toan  stands  foremost  anioofir 
bis  LXHuijutors.  But  uf  Tuan  also  it  is  told  ttiat  he  came  to 
Ireland  312  years  pott  diluvium^  uudcm  ent  many  tnuistnigrations^ 
and  finally  sur^-ivwi  FintAn.l 

Dr.  Pctiie  has  drawn  the  highly  important  inference  '  that 
the  Jictions  rehitive  to  tfie  early  coionization  of  Ireland  vrerejirtt 
concocted  in  the  rcitjn  of  DermotS  §  For  even  if  this  im|>osture 
was  never  practised  by  those  men,  but  was  subsequently  imputed, 
its  impuicrs  must  have  been  convinced  that  they  were  tlie  earliest 
authorities.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  ^cat  dictum  might 
never  be  let  out  uf  sifflit ;  ils  perhaps  it  is,  in  a  ccrtitiu  dei^ee, 
by  the  editor  of  the  Masters.  The  legend  oi  lirin  crannated  from 
persons  of  biblical  knowIed«re,  It  Ix^gins  with  Xoah  ;  it  pnx-ecds 
to  one  Fartholan,  uudeniabl^  the  gospel  name  Barthulomew ; 
and  it  derives  the  lati^sl  <lynasty  from  Scuta,  daughter  uf  Pbaraoh. 
It  was  framed,  after  scripture  names  were  j>oj>u]arlv  known. 

But  these  operations  on  the  past  were  linked  on  to  the  present ; 
for  the  lulesi  fable  wastliatof  the  then  reifpiing  race,  the  Gaeidhtl 
or  Ciael  kings.  lulu  that  section  of  history  the  concoction 
entered  largely.  And  where  it  stopped,  wc  cutuiot  hy  imy  means 
tell.  Dr.  Petrie  obser^'es,  '  No  fact  can  bemorc  xmcontrovertibly 
established  than  that  the  Irish  committed  to  writing  in  their 
native  language,  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
not  only  the  laws,  bardic  historical  poems,  etc.,  of  their  own  time, 
but  those  which  had  been  preBer\'ed  from  times  preceding, 
either  traditionalltf  or  otherwise.'  This  assumes  tlint  '  historical 
poems' — an  elastic  phrase,  applicable  to  the  most  casual  rhapsody, 
or  lo  poetical  chronicles  like  those  of  Moolmara  of  F'atham  and 
Gilda  Coeman — ^werc  existing  before,  andjwrittcn  down  '  imme- 
diately after/  an  epoch  itself  undefmable.  It  seems  also  tu  assume 
that  such  efforts  of  genius  might  have  been  till  then  preserved  in 
•ome  third  way  iptlierwiie)  besides  tradition  or  writing ;  but  this 
is  a  trifle. 
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The  existence  of  a  pentarchy,  under  the  ardrigh  or  monarch,  may 
be  taken  as  a  fact.  The  synonyme  oi  fifth  (coigc  or  cuigcntlh )  aod 
province  ilcmoastratcs  it.  The  I'uriuatiuuuf  the  moDuchal  domain 
oX  ^Meath,  out  of  four  portions  borrowed  from  tlic  four  provinces 
where  they  Uiuched  each  other,  must  be  constcJerwI  ns  another  fact 
The  three  annual  festivals,  in  the  three  portions  less  iininMliately 
re^l,  the  Mumoniao,  Cuiuiaclitian,  mid  Ultoniaii,  and  the  triennial' 
fei«  (<»r  parliament)  of  Laircnian  Tcmora,  confirm  the  quiulri  parti  to 
origin  of  Mcath.  The  payment  oi  a  toll  or  tribute  fmm  these 
assemblies  to  the  kings,  from  whom  the  portions  were  separated,  is 
ronclusive— if  authentic.  {Offi/f/.  iii.  50.)  But  it  U  not  even 
pretended  that  the  central  kingdom  was  compounded  before  the 
reign  of  Tuathal,  a.u.  130>1G0  ;  and  thrn>fore  tricks  have 
been  employed  to  set  up  an  antorior  and  primeval  penlarchy. 
Slaingo,  first  monarch  of  Krin,  at  a  wild  date,  divided  her 
into  five  kinfi^douis,  Leinster,  ConnauRht,  Ulster,  Desmond, 
aiul  Thoniond.  (lb.  til.  8.)  'I'his  fable,  firstly,  by  dividing 
Munster,  maJves  it  an  unmeaning  term  from  the  very  be<^inning, 
na  one  thing  having  ever  been  signified  by  it;  secondly,  it  di»- 
reganis  the  earliest  tolerable  history  of  Alunstcr,  tliat  of  OilioU 
Oluui  aiul  his  two  sons;  thirdly,  it  provi-s  MeatU  to  lie  impro- 
ptrly  foiijj)ounde<l  from  only  four  kingdoms,  with  four  festivals, 
and  four  tolls;  rmd  fourthly,  it  makes  Krin,  after  the  formation 
of  Meath,  a  hexarchy.  iiut  other  antiquaries  admit  that 
Ucremoa  divided  the  island  into  but  four  provinces,  Muustvr, 
and  the  other  three.*  And  the  ancient  authority  of  the  Psalter 
of  Tara  declare*!  that  the  five  kin^s  were  the  Ardrigh  and  his 
four  toparchs.  Tlierefore  the  forming  of  Meath  was,  ipso  facto, 
that  of  the  pentarcby  ;  for  previously  there  were  nut  the  Cuig 
Coigc  na  Herinn,  *  five  fifths  of  i!;rin.' — Whether  the  Midian 
toparchy  was  originally  (and  continued  theoretically)  in  the  crown, 
and  the  monarch,  himself  the  t^tparch  of  Meath  ;  or  whether  the 
dignity  held  by  the  long  line  of  Southern  lly-Xiall,  the  O'Me- 
laghlin  kins;s  of  Meath,  existed  fn>in  tlie  beginning,  is  perhaps 
not  obvious  to  find  in  printed  Iwoks. 

The  Buarian  nudct,  or  penal  tribute,  paid  by  Lcinstor  to  the 
monarch  in  perpeluily,  and  divided  by  him  between  Ulster, 
Munster,  Connaught,  and  the  (^ecn  of  Tara,t  was  surely  a  fact, 
since  its  abolition  in  61ii3  is  on  record.  Doubts  may  exist 
whether  it  originated  with  Tuathal  in  the  second  century,  or 
with  Cormac  in  the  third.     The  former  imjK>sed  it  to  punish  the 

*  Ap.Htllidsr'sKcatiDf,  p.313.    Hovtlid  tli«fourilir»iaiiB  rMllyariMf  ProboLIy 
4*7  woe  fiinr  iiennaiieiit  )«agiie«  of  cIaiu,  Viko  Ihe  Frtuici  uul  Alleniumi. 
t  H«TV  ii  w  Hlliiiion  to  luxf  king  of  Mealb,  i>tb«t  ihtn  tbc  Mirareign.' 
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kinj*  of  Lcinstcr  for  causing  the  death  of  his  two  daughters ;  and 
Corinac  rcirnposcd  and  iniTciisird  it,  oikI  put  to  death  the  twelve 
princes  of  Leinster,  because  its  king  had  massacred  tliirty  '  royal 
ilau^liteTs,*  will)  thetr  handmaidens,  at  the  ftoiithern  claenjert  of 
Temoni.  Both  sou^Iit  to  revenjre  the  death  of  roun^  women ; 
but  in  very  difTcrent  eases.  For  the  LnKcniaii  had  married 
Tualhal's  eldest  dauglitcr^  then  pretended  she  was  dead,  and  so 
obtained  the  youn;;^r,  who  died  of  shame,  and  the  elder  sister 
of  ^ief.  This  story  is  absurd  and  modem;  more  than  two 
centuries  later  Krin  was  quite  proverbial  for  iis  extreme  indif- 
ference to  sexual  restraints  and  sanctions  ; — the  canting  romance 
seems  like  a  veil  thrown  over  the  bloridy  truth,  substantially  told 
in  Connac's  story."  liut  the  two  stories  togrether,  combined  with 
the  reservation  of  the  mulct  to  t/ic  Qnt'c/i,  and  the  rcifinal,  not 
reiral,  fcmndation  of  Tarn  itself,  for  the  sepulture  of  a  Qu(?en,  and 
the  residence  of  her  posterity,  sliuw  that  there  was  a  gy-naecunm, 
and  a  violation  thereof. 

That  Tara  was  the  capital  of  the  kln^s  of  all  Erin,  while  it  was 
an  undivided  pari  of  Leinster,  and  before  the  composition  of 
Mealh,  if  not  exactly  a  coalmdictioii,  is  at  least  an  incrtvlibie  pro- 
position. It  is  also  alisunl  to  suppose  that  a  land  of  perpetual 
slauf»hler  would  aven^je  an  act  of  murder  (simply  as  such)  by 
fining  a  whole  kingdom  fur  ever.  These  events  (Tuathalian,  or 
Corinacian)  seem  to  have  accompanied  the  formation  of  the 
pentarchy.  That  institute  would  alarm  Leinster  espeiially,  by 
re<|uiring  her  to  receive  within  her  territory  the  court  of  the 
Ardri-jli  and  the  Fets  of  all  Erin.  And  the  Lagcnian  outrages 
against  Tara  {probably  against  the  veslats  of  its  sancluarvtj  may 
have  arisen  from  hostility  to  the  new  constitution  of  the  island.  It 
appears  in  no  decendy  historical  shape,  tliat  Leinster  was  ever  an 
unmulclwl  niemherofthe  fedeml  kingdom. 

Whose  young  women  were  killed,  and  to  whose  (Jiiem  the  fine 
was  first  reserved,  is  perhaps  no  other  question  than  who  was 
the  first  king  of  Tara,  The  Psalter  of  Tara,  ascribed  to  Coniinc 
himself,  was  possibly  one  of  the  must  ancient  books  in  Erse,  and 
somewhat  aoteriur  tu  the  great  iictiotis  uf  the  reign  of  Diarmid. 
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•  Fina,  of  lli«  royal  Wood  of  L«lnitw,olj««3iM'(l  Connie's  two  aauglilm.liy  all^iting 
Hint  iiic  tir«i  UhJ  nm  at**;-,  ami  ■E^crwanla  laktiig  ti«i  bscV  okmiii.  Knuintr,  |>.  2{i7; 
Oltyt!'*»  p.  ^3. 

t  M(.  Kelly  U  liaiili  m  calling  tli'i  '  (lie  Valttincry  nrnitia.'  C.TinbrMiitt,  i.  p.  4rfi, 
A  petially.  witli  a  kiiH{iloiii  fur  it»  mffcirr,  tli*  ntl  of  ibe  motiarcliy  tor  it*  rrriiirmf,  and 
pnpluii^f  for  \U  dorntion,  Ji  to  be  acctiuniFil  fur ;  «  nodri»  n  to  be  found  nmriliy  of 
well  a  Biir|)ruirig  vindfx.  Tli«  muMcre  ii  nftnctl  to  tlir  .Saintina,  vt  Alllialluitk^ilsy, 
one  of  111*  two  |fr«at  feofUof  r«li|i<in.  biliI  tlir  mwuii  uf  flic  F>FtRuf  Trmura ;  wbicbinajr 
ii»|)l]r  I  inirjmiDg,  wbelhvr  tbe  OiIirDtlor  wu  IliiiJ  ancient  oi  not. 

That 
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That  work  would  seem  to  have  considcreti  Cf>rmac  McArl  aa  only 
the  seventh  monarch  thnt  Erin  ever  had.     For  be  was  its  reputed 
author  ;  and  the  bard  Cuoa  says  of  it — 
'  It  is  the  Psalter  that  gives 

Sevea  monarchs  of  Eriu  of  harbours.] 

Five  kings  of  the  provincut  it  nmkeSj 

The  king  of  Eria  and  her  loparchs.* 

But  if  the  Psalter  gave  no  more  tlian  seven  monarchs  in  all^  its 
fabrifator  was  not  aware  of  either  Tu.ilhal  or  his  son  Feidlimidh, 
as  they  now  stand.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Corinac's  real  title 
lo  celebrity  may  have  lK>en,  that  he  constitiitr<I  and  shapiHl  the 
federal  monarchy ;  some  ruder  attempts  at  unity  of  jfovemmcnt 
bavin;;  preceded  him.  But  all  is  premature  at  present.  Publish 
the  documents,  and  then  we  will  discuss  them  tullv. 

The  great  key  to  mythical  Krin,  the  imposture  of  the  bards  of 
king  Dermot,  points  out  the  doctrine  of  metempsvcbosis  and 
Oruidical  reminiscence  as  no  feeble  engine  of  puwcr.'  The  avowal 
of  it  was  common  among  the  Welsh  bards  : — 

I  was  on  the  pinnacle  of  felicity 

In  the  court  of  Cynobelin  ; 

I  was  with  Itraii  in  Krin  ; 

I  have  ]i;i<l  uiKlcrsmiitliitg  of  precious  thingttf 

Jiemtinbcring  the  very  ancient  Britons' — ie.  &c. 

A  Druid  had  only  to  stand  up  and  say — The  thinirs  complained 
of  as  novelties  (the  Boarian  mulct  for  instance)  are  ancient,  an<I  1 
remember  their  first  promulgation,  when  I  was  Knphorbus  and 
Tuathal  was  king! — A  system  so  adapied  to  deception  must  add 
to  our  uncertahities. 

It  is  not  unimportant,  with  a  view  to  the  future  progress  of 
these  studies,  to  observe  how  the  iilitor  of  the  Masters  has  dealt 
with  the  matters  so  boldly  '  concocted  in  the  reign  of  Dermot' — 
whether  he  cordially  confines  himself  to  the  conjecture  of  things 
probable,  and  the  maintenance  of  things  reasimablv  certain,  or 
cherishes  Ogygian  thoughts  in  a  comer  of  his  mind.  Acr()r(ling 
to  the  school  of  Fintan,  and  to  vulgar  belief,  a  certain  race 
called  I'uatha  Ue  Danann  reigned  in  Llrln  during  197  years: — 
namely,  writes  O'Flaherty,  from  a.m.  2737  to  2i)34^-onc  year 
after  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  temj>lc.  (certain  mounds, 
cairns,  and  stones,  satd  to  l>e  '  of  ttie  most  remote  antiquity,'  are 
ascribed  (o  tlietn,  in  *a  compilation  made  at  Cloimtncnois  in 
ihc  twelfth  century.*  {F.  M.,  p.  10G8.)  These  monuments 
(says  the  editor)  '  prove  that  the   Tuatha   Dc   Dimann  were  a 

*  Tlie  turd  Acnergiii.ann  vf  MII«iui,  wupoe:  m  iliff  otiginal  t«)t-GarI);  and  we 
finil  ihr  tva\  l),ir<l  Ami-ri^in  bii  activr  agent  in  tlic  {iiii(Ty  u(  Xht'iT  Ifgeiiij,  ui  tli?  aiilh 
ctolurj.     Herein  th«re  inay  U«  tutnc  wurkint^  of  rliai  lyiletn. 
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real  people,  though  their  historj  is  so  much  wrapjioU  in  fable 
uid  obscaritj.'  (p.  23,  jiote,)  U  is  essential  Ui  the  cause  of  truth 
tliat  this  point  should  be  cleared  np.  Tlutt  something  rcnl  was 
alluded  to,  in  absurd  chr«moh»^y,  is  *erv  possible;  the  niude  of 
proving  it  Is  the  impurlaiit  point.  Is  it  true  tliat  mounds  tuid 
stones,  of  origin  otherwise  unknown,  can  prove  the  reality  of  the 
persons  to  whom  popular  credence  has  nscrilM-d  them?  If  so, 
the  days  of  mythology  might  revive.  Not  only  men,  but  hrathea 
gods,  Cyclopes,  dives,  mid  gcjiii,  might  resume  their  place  in  hi»- 
tory.  At  auv  rate  Ludgate  would  become  a  living  monument  of 
king  Lludd,  though  his  history  is  *  wrapped  in  obscurity/  Jjct 
this  doiirine  W  a]iplied  to  the  Annals  of  tlie  Four  Masters, 
With  Cca&air,  the  auleitiluvian  lady^  came  over  a  hero  railed  Bith, 
who  ill  proE'css  of  time  dletl,  and  was  buried  in  the  culm  uf  Sliabb 
Beatha.  {Jb.in  a.m.,  22i2.}  Does  this  prove  the  reality  uf  Bith? 
Yea  verily.  For  '  if  this  cam  be  ever  explored,  ii  mav  furnish  evi- 
dences *  [not  of  its  own  date,  Itself  no  likely  supposition,  but]  '  of 
the  true  period  vf  the  arrtcal  of  liitk.*  {lb.,  p.  4,  nole.)  l''or  i£ 
13ith  did  not  arrive,  how  should  the-  tsiitn  be  his  'i  '  I  diil  not  say 
ray  name  was  Daniel,'  munnured  Mr.  N.  Winkle.  *  Ves,you  did, 
sir,'  replied  the  judge,  *  else  how  should  it  be  i»n  mv  notes?'  And 
how  should  ISith  be  on  the  notes  of  Finlan  and  Tuan  ?  Ceasair 
herself  lies  buried  under  the  Cam  Ceasra,  which  i>erbHps  conceals 
from  the  eye  of  man  the  true  date  of  her  arrival. 

The  j>e*ligroe  of  Palrirk  elicits  another  manifestation  of  our 
editor's  inward  prepossessions.  Flanuus  liutensis  has  preserved 
«  pedigree  of  the  saiiit,  which  deduces  him  in  fifteen  generations, 
counting  both  inclusively,  from 

'  Brttou,  utter  of  tlie  sea,  from  wliom  tW  vigorous  Britons  came.* 
At  tliirty  years  to  a  generation,  I'atrick  was  Iroru  420  years  after 
the  birth  of  Britan  :  conse^pitnitly,  if  Usslier  be  right  in  saying 
that  Patrick  was  boni  in  372,  Britan  was  bom  in  u.C.  58.  And 
if  Blair  was  correctly  informed  that  Julius  Ca?siir  came  over  is 
B.C.  5.'),  he  nrriv<Hl  many  years  tfw  soon  to  find  any  of  the 
\i^rous  Britons.  Banagher  must  \yc  invincible  if  this  does  not 
bcttt  it.  Upon  that  paissage,  so  worthy  of  serious  criticism,  Mr. 
O'Ooiiovan  has  Iwstowed  the  following: — 

*  This  (Hrdigree  is  clearly  legeudary.  Xtecause  Britnn,  froiii  whom 
tt*  Uritons  are  raid  to  have  derived  their  name  and  origin,  is  said,  by 
all  the  Irish  Mriters,  to  have  fluuri^ihed  before  the  arrival  of  llie  Tuathai 
De  Odiiaiuie  in  Xrelaud ;  and,  therrj'oref  to  deduce  rbe  Irish  apostle's 
pedigree  from  hiin  iu  fifteen  ueueratioiitt,  caunut  uom'  for  a  moment 
sUiid  the  tciit  of  criticism.'  {Id.,  p.  131.) 

We  must  now  conclude  tjiat  Britain  was  inhubltcd  before  the 
days  of  Cursor,  because   the  wiu  at  tbe  court  uf  the  lost  king  uf 
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Tara  liftve  taught  us  that  it  was  inhabited  more  than  1213  vcan 
bcforp  the  Xativiiy. 

Mr.  O'Donovan,  folluiring  O'Conor  and  Petric,  invokes  the 
Latin  author  Cwlestius,  as  *  decided  evidence'  of  Irish  literature 
flourishing  in  the  fuurlh  centur)'.*  The  ctLse  is,  that  he  wroti;  a 
book  to  his  parent*  ;  and  if  they  nrcre  Scnit  in  Ireland,  it  lullows 
tbe  Sroti  used  lo  read  Latin  books.  These  are  tbe  words  of 
Gettnadius : — 

*  Cfclestiua,  before  be  ran  into  the  Pelag'iaa  dogma,  nay,  wlien  still 
a  youtIi^[ci>«i  370  or  380?] — wrote  thrte  epistlts,  De  JlouJi-ittfrio, 
to  h\i  pnrtititJi,  of  the  size  of  little  bitoks,  in  all  resiierta  uece§i«iry  to 
tbase  wliu  desire  God.  Their  moral  latiijuatife  contained  uolhiiijj  of.the 
«rrour  afterwards  di«cloBed,  but  ever^'tliing  tliat  could  incite  lo  virtue* 

But   St.    Jerome,   irulul(;ing  in  ci>ane    jucuWitv,  speaks    of    *'  a 
very  stupid  man  rendered  heavy  by  the  gruel  of  the  Sroti.*     (In 
Jvrc'in.   IV.  835.)      And  that    man   had  a    precursor,   Grunnius, 
L  e.  the  Orunler.      It    is  certain  thai  Gruunius  was  Tyrannlus 
RnfVnus,    inasmuch  as  he  was  the  translator  of  Sextus  Pyllui- 
goreus.      Again,  he  complains  of  n  mute   instig^au^r,  who  spoke        ■ 
with  the   tons;ue  of  another.     '  Deuig  mute    himself,    he  bnrks        H 
by  n  lai-ge  and  corpulejit  Albine  for  Alpitie)  dog,   better  able         H 
to  kii'k  than  to  bite.      (i£.,  923.)     And  pmceefls  to  say  '  liabel        H 
ENIM    progcniem    Scotica;    genlis   de    Bdtanmirum    virinia.'        H 
As   Ru5ims  was  certainly    the   first  man    in    the   tirst   passage, 
lo    .Malfin    and    V'allarsi    are    ])robablv    right    that  be  was    also 
the    first     in     the    second     passage.        For    that    (!)rigenist    was 
mule  on  what   is  called  Pelagianism,  and  did  not  himself  pro- 
pound it,  though  he  sowed  the  seetls  of  it ;  which  is  false,  con- 
cerning Pelagius.     The   words   canis  Alpiiius  would    yield   no 
sense.      Hut    the  editors   n^sture   .\lbijuis    from    the   birtl   MSS. 
That  wonl  stands  in  opposition  to  Ru6nus — the  dumb  red  dog 
and  tbe  white  barking  dug.     But  antithesis  does  uot  disjiensc  with 
truth.    Kufinus  was  such  bv  name.    How  was  tbeother  Albinus? 
Because  he  was  Albionius,  a  man  of  Allnon — a  name  of  Brit-iin 
usually  derivptl  from  albns.    Ttiat  is  demonstrated  by  the  E\IM, 
which  refers  to  nothing,  if  not  to  Albiuus,  taken  gcocrapUically.t 
Therefore  the  nrin  here  named  is  Pelagius,  not  Co_destius.    It  was 
Pelagius  who  fattened  up(m  Srotian  gruel,  and  who  came  of  the 

'  lolrmluclijii,  p.  I.  Uc  alto,  w iib  Dr.  Peine,  («pruilucc«  O'Cunar't  ■Ira.n^  whini 
«f  ideatiririag  Amtniu/a  '  bcUicou  kouiiuitm  ti^liu,'  dUiinct  fmin  lUe  dcutti,  autl 
C*llml  AtUculli,  wliuin  lu  auihoj-  ooiiimcU  wlIU  Ireland,  &uil  liiat  onXvx  ur  cLa**  ut  Iriili 
i:4lte<l  AilheaL-li-tmntlia  ^|il<!l;«iaii«,  i>rrai>ier  rutttcii.  upon  wlitweatorj  itutlill  [)tfiii»- 
lure  lo  D0«f  an  o[)iiiiaii.     Hvi-n  a'ltnillluJe  of  louiiii  it  waijlln^. 

-f  lit  the  I'itlatiiie  Aoivlriiif  i>f  CtMitema^ne:,  wlicro  iiawf!*  wen  wtiinieil,  Alcuin  of 
Ycsk  look  thai  of  FlAcctit  Alt>iuuj ;  pri>tiaUlj  m  llie  Mm«  sciiM,  oiiJ  witb  St.  Jrnrau) 
(to  uliom  lie  wa»  devoted)  in  liii  tjt, 

c  2  ^co'Cicn. 
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Scotira  gens.  Orosnis  savs  (p.  621)  that  Pelagius  was  nntcnf 
for  his  pin^uedo  ami  crassitmln,  nnti  therefore  he  was  Ihe  prae- 
gmvfiius  aiiil  corpulentiis,  uiiK-ss  the  same  personalities  were 
ap]>Ucd  to  both  men.  It  is  well  kuown  thiit  he  was  n  Briton.  He 
was  the  aul/ior  Hritanuvs  of  the  heresy,  and  ihc  cohtber  Britantms, 
and  \xtTe  the  asjnoinen  of  I'elaK'iu*  Krito  to  i^istinsniish  him  from 
Pelajrius  Tareiituius.  {Augusttn,  I''fi.  lOti.)  The  phx-aseof  Jerome^ 
*  .Srottinim  pultlbus  pnrjirJivatus/  is  siiiijlnr  to  the  verse  of  Pros- 
per un  Pelagius,  *  hunc  fruge  gua  irquurci  puverc  13rilaiiiii ;'  luid 
the  word  Britannntt  was  Inr;^  enough  to  include  an  Hibernian.* 
Still  it  is  very  dnuhtfid  whetiier  he  describes  anybody  at  ali 
as  beJn*  a  native  of  Ireland.  The  words  '  habet  enim  projeniem 
Stx)iicjr  gentis '  arc  not  easy  to  construe  ;  but  they  would  rather 
imply  what  we  sipiifv  by  the  word  extraction.  It  is  as  though 
he  had  said,  habet  yjFVinj'j'tfm  Seoticap  gentis.  An  Irish  mother 
or  grandmother  ivould  suttire. 

!t  is  now  known  from  Marius  Mercator,  his  contemporary, 
what  Cirlestitis  really  was.  He  '  adlierptl  to  this  IVlagius,  being 
n  ntim  nob!e  indetnl  hif  hirthy  and  at  that  time  nn  Auditorial 
Sfholnstic,  but  natur;p  vitio  eunuchus  from  bis  mother's  worah.'t 
As  li)  his  b^caiities,  he  *  t-aine  forth  from  thi"  city  of  Rome  lo 
Cartluigc,  the  mctropidls  of  all  Afrita.'i  liut  Ganiicr  was  low 
sanguine  in  thinking  thai  his  puljlieation  of  .Marlus  would  silence 
tlie  Scotica  gens :  nor  is  Dr.  O'Conor  so  easily  to  lie  done  out  of 
bis  heretic.  For  be  cnollv  miiintains  tliat '  nohilis  natu'  signifies 
his  descent  from  a  Gaelic  chteflaiii  in  the  wilds  of  Krin  !  If  this 
strange  claim  were  nut  rcproducttl,  the  notice  uf  it  would  have 
been  sj>ared. 

This  voluminous  history  is  a  book  t)f  rapine,  vengeance^  and 
bloodshcil ;  Uic  annals  of  a  race  of  disunited  warriors  and  noma<llc 
cattle-lifters,  preying  upon  each  other.  The  deaths  of  church- 
men or  penitents^  in  an  odour  of  sanctity,  furnish  its  pe.iceful  and 
unguilty  records.  But  the  impuUcs  o\  \lolence  were  too  strong 
lor  those  of  religiou  ;  und  the  crimes  of  pr^d'anution  and  sacri- 
lege weje  not  rare.§  All  ibis  kept  the  Saints  in  such  a  temper  a& 
must  almost  have  impaired  their  beatitu<]e.  Giraldus||  ohscn'ed 
that  the  Saints  of  this  nation,  even  when   dead  ami  exalteil  to 

*  Ai  ill  Pliny  and  Dlodcirui.  It  ciutnot  be  replinl,  *  V^rjr  well,  then  we  will  take 
Pvlsgiu*  inttead ;'  Titr  itubuily  iloubti  tlut  a  Svulu*  cuulil  K-um  L.itiu,  ur  ibat  a  iicgn> 
can.     But  I'pla^tia  nevrr  wmlF  ad  ptrtata,  on  wliicli  Ihr  i-mte  uf  Orlnliua  hlngei. 

t  Mat,  Marc.  Common,  nd  Lcct..  p.  30.  td.  GiunirT.  Tlie  Sr^holMiici  Attditonila^ 
Forixwet,  or  Jurit|>«('rlt,  werr  Inwyrr*  vrha  |ilnuleil  ibe  cftUM*  of  cities  nr  oornimuiihirc 
b^rairc  llir  bi^irr  audilvrit^ i>r  trilniKnls, 
^    I   Mdtiua  Common,  ad  Imp..  |>.  C. 

i  Siwpp.  331.  31H,<17.  J53.  479.  55.t,.J6r.  665.  (593,  *4«,  ?il,  Tfttt,  797. 

fl  TotHi^.  HItirni.,  ji.  3}.  Uut  h«  clwnbeie  oirnt  tfasl  bi*  owu  Ccoibrian  nttit» 
vci*  &  matcti  for  thtm.    ilin.  CamK,  ii.  7. 
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beaven,  seemed  to  be  more  vindictire  than  those  of  oihcr  nations* 
In  truth  the  nrcepted  system  of  miraculous  a^encr  amniinted  to 
what  Warburton  wouUI  have  called  a  pure  Mosaic  theocracy  in 
tlie  dispcnsatiiins  of  nature.  Whatever  miscliief  befell  a  man, 
such  as  diseases,  being'  dronucd,  or  murdered,  or  expelled,  was  a 
miracle  of  the  Saints.  So  a  man  had  a  ^^angrene  in  his  neck 
*  by  the  mirncles  of  God  and  St.  Kiernn.'*  And  the  whole 
kingdom,  according  as  its  rulers  were  acceptable  or  otherwise  to 
the  Saints,  eitlier  abounded  in  fine  weather,  uiilk,  fruits,  and 
fisli,  or  was  visited  with  bad  seasons  and  seareity.t 

The  civilization  of  Ireland,  noc  forwarded  by  the  prevalence  of 
such  a  <loctrine  as  this,  wiu  uniloubtedlv  retarded  by  the  schism 
which  divided  her  from  the  continental  Church  on  the  observance 
of  Kaster.  The  (|uestion  was  only  whether  Kaster  should  be  the 
Sunday  falUng  from  the  16th  to  the  22nd  day  of  the  moon,  or 
fnim  the  14th  to  the  20th. J  But  it  is  difhcult  for  us  now  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  schism  to  those  ajjes,  in  which 
religion  conialne<I  within  itself  the  whole  of  civilization  nnd  the 
whole  of  literature.  In  spite  of  the  auspicious  change,  which 
should  have  united  her  morally  to  Europe,  she  continued  to  be 

*  La  divisa  dal  mondo  ultima  Irlanda/  ' 

The  most  sinister  working  of  tliis  division  was,  that  her  clerpy, 
instead  of  beinj;  missionaries  luid  iheir  e'fcves,  were  mere  natives, 
that  is,  ill-tau^lit  barbarians,  and,  by  reactiim  on  that  working, 
all  the  best  of  them  were  fain  to  join  that  remarl(al>le  emigration  of 
the  Saints  for  ages,  from  Columbanus  down  tti  Maiianus  Scotus.  § 
Although  the  south  of  Ireland  had  received  the  orrlinary  compute 
some  time  before  OUiJ,  the  northern  half  was  only  converteil  to 
jMsdial  ortJHKloxy  by  Adammmus,  ablxit  of  lona,  in  703.  {| 

To  the  same  useful  mission  of  the  I  lebridean  abbot,  or  one 
slightly  anterior,  we  may  refer  the  Cain  (or  Penal  Law)  of 
Adamnan ;  curious  as  a  proof  of  barbarism,  and  as  a  move 
towards  civility.  It  was  still  the  custom  for  women  to  wage 
active  war  in  those  feuils  wliic.h  dcs^datcd  the  island.  The 
molhcr  of  Adamnan,  journeying  with  him  through  the  plains  of 
Bregiu  (within  sight  of  Tara  Hill),  beheld  one  uf  these  furies 

•  Furthelilff  r.inniiU«eepp.  183.527,  639.717,  "51.757,813.  831,841.  frl3,  017. 

t  S«  Fouf  Maiten,  pp.  91,  97,  V» ,  hyncWi  CrnnlirptwU,  hy  KelJj,  |ip.  4ie,46J; 
iWilU  of  Mi)irn,  |i.  101  ;  aiid  O'Uoiioviin,  i)>iiL  Tlic  Miuteri  OieinielvM  uy  at  llm 
puvpiful  HuifU  <>  nLiiiiipIl,  miio  iJiL'd  in  1537,  *  a  timii  in  wIujm  niga  Itie  KUoiuwcrc 
ravmmble,  tn  llinl  im  otiJ  laml  wirrf^  innUuclivD'  (p.  143If). 

I  Ttii  cbuig«  of  ih«  Ciuliolic  cumputc  to  lli-£[  left  the  schism  cqoally  unre- 
eiM)cil«-i]. 

§  A  TRy  curJDUt  jiuau^  of  lililnif ,  10  wliicli  litlls  atteutiuti  liat  Mtliitto  bnn  pmitl. 
Bnia,  iii.  cap.  3,  6, 16,  'i3.    J^itipu'i  Uiit.,  cap.  U,  a.  tt. 
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backing  the  breasts  of  anotlier  witb  a  sickle.  And  she  obtained 
through  biin  tlic  Cain  of  a  s^-nod  liclil  at  Tara,  by  wliirb  women 
were  exempted  from  guitig  to  the  wars.*  VV"e  may  compare 
this  enactment  with  that  of  the  aea-kin^  Olver  lianiakall — (Ol- 
vcnis  Infantum  Pr^rsidium) — hy  which  (so  Bortholinus  testifies^ 
p.  -157)  the  piratical  Norwegims  wore  interdicted  from  the  game 
of  catching  little  cbiMrcn  on  the  jwints  of  their  spears.  An  un- 
certain flate,  liut  subsequent  to  the  Cain  Adumnan,  belongs  to  the 
Catinn  Pha<truig — which  enjoins  the  ctcrgv  "f  >^11  ranks  to  officiate 
in  suitable  vestments-t  It  doe-s  not,  however,  descant  on  copes 
and  chasubles,  hul  rather  on  the  first  vestments  nf  Adam,  if  we 
may  thus  paraphrase  the  unutterable  words  of  the  reverend  synod. 
Dr.  Lanigan  would  torture  thein  into  a  censure  of  light  garments, 
fitting  to  the  shape ;  hut  they  arc  all  too  plain.  St.  Hildas  spoke 
with  equal  plainness;  no  doubt,  from  liis  own  ample  opj>ortu- 
nlties  of  observation,  though  uf  an  earlier  age ;  but  as  he  spoke 
not  <if  churchmen,  he  is  not  subjcctetl  to  their  quibhhjs.J  Ihe 
Cain  of  Daire  in  Kit — so  called  from  a  virgin  i>f  the  fifth  century 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  patron  saint  of  milch  cows  and 
dairies — forbade  the  killing  of  cows;  a  wasteful  practice,  at  vari- 
ance witb  the  best  interests  of  civil  war  and  catllc-lifting.§  For 
the  like  reason,  the  Cain  against  killing  clergymen  (wliic-h  was 
enacted — in  Tighem.irh'g  phrase,  '■tenuit  Hihemiam' — in  7?i7,  and 
oftrn  re-r-nnrled)  was  called  the  Cain  Phailniig,  or  Lawof  Patrick. 
The  charter  of  King  Aedh  Oirdnitlhe  is  mentionetl  in  the 
Ulster  Annals  as  a  solemn  republication  of  the  Cain  Phadrui^. 
In  H04,  at  the  instance  of  Follindh  o(  the  Canons,  he  exempted 
the  clei^  from  taking  part  in  those  '  boatings  and  expeditions* 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  mvage  his  own  dominions.  Of  the 
character  of  those  wars  the  Four  .Mn9lers(wlio  consi<ler  his  charter 
as  quite  a  novelty)  give  OS  this  information  from  one  of  his  bards: — 

*  He  returns  to  Leinster,  Aedh,  a  M>]dier  who  fhunned  not  battles: 
The  rot/fier  king  did  not  cease  till  he  left  them  in  doarth/ 

But  '  it  M'M  not  pleasing  to  the  clergy  to  go  upon  any  expedi- 
tion,' and  '  they  complaioml  of  their  grievance."  'Fliev  were, 
however,  content  to  accuuipnny  their  rubber  kings  fur  300  years 
after  St.  Patrick,  and  from  30  to  40  yearn  longer  than  the 
women.     This  was  another  .ilep  in  advance;  another  path  cleared 

*  AnI.  of  Tarm.fip.  171,  173.  Thii  Inir  ilid  not  Minn  Iwromi!  rnrip>iirri,  fnmi  'lie 
ohtnlflriidi  of  ttw  •Til;  for  iit  a.O.  "'27  iln-  liithn|><ir  ll^rry  wu  still  eiititlMl  Maor 
(fiuiHiaii)  iirihe  Cftin  AJuniun.     Four  Maitat,  in  aciiiu. 

t   Spelinan  (Vmoilia.  p.  A3. 

j  Epiit..  c.  19.  The  fiiUiiin.  or  chvUc,  rwf«nine  pnevtoual^  in  fronl,  rvqttiRd  ■ 
Tmiiitl  liiiiic,  <ir  liraer;«,  under  il.  Fur  tlie  OiApIeciif  liloclt  .ATiicKii  CiUMxa  {mfutmifig 
divinp  ■pnricp,  mv  Sfrii^f^,  l^etter  ^. 

%  See  Life  gf  St.  Coibmac,  cup.  B,  io  Colgso,  Acta  SS.  p.  752. 
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ia  the  thick   wilderness.      Cut  it  is  a  mark  of  the  timn  that 
Folbadh  drew  up  this  memorable  act  in  bardie  poetry.* 

In  the  tenth  century  pilgrimages  In  Rtime  berame  a  fenture  of 
intimacv  bettvcen  Erin  and  the  world.  The  eleventh  witnessed 
the  hibours  nf  St.  Malarbi.  nnd  his  friendship  with  his  illustrinus 
biofrrapber,  St.  IJeinard.  The  twelfth  brought  over  tlie  lcfr»lc 
Papiron  '  to  eslabliah  rules  and  (roo<l  iiiorHls  and  set  all  to  rl;;hts 
from  their  fnull<:.'  And  ibe  beginning  of  the  tbirleenth  poured 
into  Ireland  those  more  important,  though  hnmbler,  visitors,  the 
mendicant  ordcrs-f  J'bc  history  of  the  enrly  civilisation  is, 
really,  tliat  of  the  Church.  We  must  not  misunderstand  how 
this  was,  because  it  is  so  no  longer.  Scarcely  any  other  power 
was  then  at  work,  except  for  havoc. 

Now  all  \&  past  and  pone,  and  the  Gael  -Tre  at  an  end.  Thev 
beton<;  to  hi&tnrv  *.  their  neglected,  unpublished,  nnd  perishing 
hialor}'.  I'or  the  Irish  people  (Itnglish  of  the  empire)  differ 
from  the  English  of  EniH<ind,  .is  the  Scotch  do,  more  or  less. 
Separation  itself  could  only  leave  two  English  states.  The  Gael 
dealt  lai-gelv  in  sheep  and  cattle,  with  a  verv  sranlv  and  unskillefl 
husbandry  ;  fur  crops  eoulil  not  be  driven  into  ibe  hills  wtien 
visitors  c»LIed.  Hut  uur  Iriah  an*  eiiiplmliL-allr  iigricullutul,  tena- 
cious of  land,  and  ilependent  for  existence  on  the  spade.  The 
government  of  chieftains,  so  cherishMi  when  Connaiight  was 
petitioning  Elizabeth  to  ftavc  a  Mac'H'illiam,  is  now  bang  for-  ^ 
gotten ;  and  even  republicanism,  the  extreme  of  the  civic  theory,  H 
emleavours  ti>  creep  in.  The  language  nf  Erin  is  n<i  more ;  for 
the  ^vernacular  of  districts  is  not  national  language:  nrn\  if  a 
Republic  hac[  b-i'en  anrcessfullr  pnwlaimed  on  theSliahh  Xnmnn, 
it  would  as  likely  have  adopteil  for  its  use  tbe  Croatian  tongiie  as 
tlie  Erse.  The  wars  which  raged  through  the  country,  till  England 
nadirated  the  Irishry,  bore  lui  analogA'  In  the  rows  and  factions  in 
which  (as  Tacitus  says  of  old  Germany)  rnrn/t  ffrriy  frequent 
ftutium  ustis.  If  the  boys  of  our  time  could  liehoid  the  days 
of  Surlev  Boys  and  Shan  O'Xeill,  ami  the  l<mg-haire<l  gallog- 
lasses  who  fon«>M"ed  Tinmo  nnd  Hu)j:b  Koe  0'I)(»niiell  to  Athboy 
and  Kinsale,  they  would  ho  utterly  astmiishrd,  ami  overjoyed  to 
come  out  uf  tbat.{      The  ill-fated  Edmund  Campion  knew  of 

*  a  gmve 

*  For  bii  vena  lee  Fi»ir  M>ulrni,  ji.  4(19.  Tlirw  iu:ta  an  llie  grnuinr  Icf^iiktiuu 
of  auuiUtKlfavagt*.  grwln&ltjr  crr«piD^  ou;  not  Ih^lyirz  cunt  nf  lilrr-iry  fxtgvjf. 

t  Six  hciii*r*  uf  noininiciuis  wfiit  fuuriiidl  l-Hwrvii  1234  ■  nil  133i).  I>0  Burgv, 
Hiliemiii  I>imiriTCttna.  p.  .18,  Tbf  FraiiciM-aii  Huiwm  nf  Aliilimr  bjiiI  Knix-ktnay  in 
1334  {Fuur  Ma*t««.  in  anna)  rtinler  injinflnmiH  Luke  WuiMJMt's  jiaina  to  prove 
lliat  li  is  unlet  wiu  in  ItrlniHl  Im-Uitr  1231.      AiitialM  Mtnortim.  i.  'lii'i.  it.  250. 

I  '  Notr  vrai  iyiuLu  O'NpoI  came  out  ot  Irrlftnil  l«  \Mit(i'tm  mliol  he  IiaiI  prnmiiwcl  a 
j'tcra  litrfiire,  witli  a  guartl  of  Kx-bcoitng  Galluxlauei.  tMirvtieatJnl,  villi  curleil  Imire 
hanging  ilownr,  jtvUdw  mirplim  dyed  witli  calTron  or  infto'i  atiil*,  lonj;  ilecTM,  ibort 
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*a  grave  gentleman*  in  Ulster  who,  being  askod  fit  confession 
concerning  honiicidt*,  *  answerfd,  that  he  never  wist  the  inatter 
to  he  Imvnous  iK-foic'  lie  bail  heard  of  anotlicr  who,  for  in- 
crease of  his  name,  liad  in  ^tiHous  plires  morp  than  two  hundred 
wive*.  The  people,  when  hungry,  squeezed  out  the  blood  of 
raw  flesh,  and  asked  no  more  dressing  thereto ;  and  used  to  bleed 
their  cows,  let  the  hiood  crow  to  a  jelly,  bake  it,  nnd  eftt  it. 
TTieir  taniatry,  or  inherilant-e  by  the  *  most  valiant '  of  the  kinsfolk, 
*  breedeth  among  them  aintinuall  warres  and  treasons.'  (His- 
toric, pp.  20-7.)  They  W('re,  ho  snys,  'utterly  another  people 
tlian  our  Knglisix,'  and  we  may  as  truly  say,  limn  our  Irish. 

Those  who  complain  of  a  slow  progress  evince  more  feeling  of 
present  ills  than  knowlwlge  of  the  jwst.  For  the  world  exhibits 
hut  few  examples  of  more  r.ipid  advancement,  than  that  which 
has  placed  a  wild  courilry  by  the  side  of  the  most  civilised  upon 
ciirtb,  in  ihe  enjoyment  (real,  though  inferior)  of  its  laws  and 
txinstitution,  ila  literature  and  arts.  Whether  in  the  absence  of 
various  evils,  alleged  by  various  parties,  that  progress  woubl  have 
been  greater,  is  another  question ;  or,  nither,  it  is  no  quesiiim,  for 
mankind  arc  evcrvwliere  retarded  by  many  causes.  But  it  is  due 
Ion  iM'oplepf  rare  nntural  pifts  to  acknowledge  that  their  linprove- 
ment  has  been  rapid,  and  la  in  a  course  of  manifest  ncccleralion. 

Upon  tlie  wliole,  this  branch  of  bislory  is  somewhat  Uki  dreary, 
ethically  it  is  too  repulsive,  and  even  a'sibeliadly  is  ratlier  too 
monotonous,  to  obtain  g(;neml  popularity.  Hut  wc  may  hope  that 
the  more  instructed,  and  consequently  more  albirst  for  instruction, 
will  ceasp  to  undervalue  and  netrlect  it.  It  is  just  thirty  years 
since  une  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  one  of  the  greatest 
delusions  upon  earth  expressed  himself  as  follows: — *  Temorah, 
Teamrah,  Q'^inania,  and  Conm^r,  are  [*ach  and  all  the  same 
place  to  which  the  Irish  priests  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  alluded,  when  in  ibcir  rhapsodies  they  spoke  itf  Tara." 
Wc  have  no  ncquainlance  with  the  clerical  rhapsodists  who  sjwkc 
to  any  such  c fleet ;  an<l  the  fart  is,  that  (\innor,  Kmania,  and 
Temora  were  all  abundantly,  if  not  quite  equally,  remote  from 
one  another.  But  it  is  now  l>eoome  impossible  for  such  matter 
lo  be  sent  to  the  press  without  detection  from  even  '  the 
gcncTal  reader.' 

coftTet,  aud  bairf  muitlM;  nhom  tlif  Enf[1iih  peopV  f*t«^  at  viilt  no  )«ae  vlmtra- 
lirn  Iban  nowaiidAj<ttt  xlittj  Hue  xhtta  of  C'liDiV  ii>r  AnirricK.'  Cmnileii'*  EliuLclh, 
p.4S. 

*  Carapti«ira  Poetni  of  OmUii  Autbenticat«(l,  Ac,  ]>.  lxxx!ii.     Londoii,  1823, 
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Art.  II. — £tudr8  snr  la  Situation  Int^rie^tre^  la  I^e  Nationahl 
et  ies  hiJttitiUions  Rnrales  de  la  Hussie.  Par  le  Itan>n  Augustc 
de  Ilnxtbausen.     Hanovre.     Ediiion  2cle,  1852. 

EUSSIA  lias  not  been  overloukeU  b)  our  many  narrators  of 
rctcnt  tours — whetUcr  performed  in  cunsequeticc  of  ennui, 
dys|H?paia,  a  mission  fnim  tlte  Kow,  or  any  one  or  more  of  the 
nimi(?rous  other  causes  which,  at  the  eml  of  the  I^iiidun  sea5t)n, 
impel  such  bordos  of  Her  Majesty's  subjecU,  Hcd  Murray  in 
band — 

'  To  ship  themselves  all  uboani  of  a  ship^ 
Some  foreign  country-  tor  to  see.* 

These  English  literati,  however,  appear  for  the  most  part  to 
have  penncil  their  journals  of  Muscovite  observation  in  some 
hotel  of  St.  IVtcrsburg — ^^just  takin^tr  «  trip  to  Moscow  and  buck, 
in  oixlcr  that  they  may  say  something  aJMiut  the  gilded  spires  of 
the  Kremlin — at  moat  venturing  on  tn  Nijm  Novgorod,  if  the 
tiine  of  their  being  in  those  regions  coincides  with  the  great  fair 
—but  wisely  declining  to  roam  about  the  provinces,  with  the 
probability  of  being  jolted  to  u  jelly  in  a  rough  carnage  on  bad 
roads,  and  eaten  alive  in  dirtv  inns,  to  say  nothing  of  a  black 
bread  and  tallow  diet,  so  unsuitable  for  slomache  accustomed)  to 
Wimblrdon  breakfasts  ami  Mayfair  dinners.  VVe  have,  therefore, 
received  ample  information  as  t^j  all  outward  shows  of  things  in 
the  political  metnipidis  : — we  can  form  a  very  tolcnible  idea  of 
the  a])pcarance  of  the  Ne%'a  on  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  ice  ;  of 
a  great  review— as  we  should  call  it — ihougli  it  is  merelv  an 
inspection  nf  a  small  hi»dy  of  some  thirtv  or  forty  thousand  of  the 
himsehotd  troops;  of  a  court  ball ;  of  the  *  majestic  figure  ard 
affable  manners '  of  the  Kmperor — uii  which  points,  Indeed,  there 
is  no  discrepancy — as  well  as  the  less  favourable  nsjwct  and  dc- 
meanDur  of  sonic  of  the  same  illustrious  family; — and  generally 
whatever  is  worth  mitice  in  the  habits  of  the  upiier  tvorld.  As  to 
this  last  mutter,  indee<1,  there  was  no  gn-at  call  for  revelation. 
Probablv  those  of  us  who  have  travelled  at  all — and  who  has 
not  in  these  days  ? — nuist  already  have  seen  enough  of  the  stvlc 
and  bearing  of  the  grandees  and  millionaires  that  swarm  about 
every  inn  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  I-'rance — with  their  endless 
trains  of  heavy  carriages  and  fovirgims,  their  bevies  of  couriers, 
cooks,  jagers,  dames  de  compagnie,  and  femmes  de  chambre. 

In  this  ng<r  of  steainbtwits  and  ruilitwds,  every  r.ipital  has 
got  rid  of  its  national  characteristics,  and  become  KurO' 
peanized.  Before  tnir  time  the  ideas  and  inunncrs  of  the 
highest  classes  had  pretty-  well  assimilated  themselves  to  one 
standard    of    fashion  —  but    everywhere    like    pragrexs    has    of 
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late  years  been  olivious  orer  a  far  wider  rengc ;  —  nnci  now 
whoever  is  Heairnus  o(  stu<Utn(;  tlic  nUI  anil  jicciiUar  rustoms 
of  a  cnuntTv.  must  sppk  tlipni  in  its  more  remote  districts, 
ami  there  amnna:  the  most  lalmrious  nv  Icnst  ninbilious  of  th<» 
puputatiun.  VVhnt  wc-  hove  said  of  eapitais  in  grneral  applies 
with  double  force  to  (he  nicisl  modern  of  tbom.  St,  Pcter»l>arg 
is  essnntially  a  foreign  city,  built  upon  ft>reifrn  yround  for  the 

fiurpose  of  opening;  a  communiration  with  forei^i  civilization, 
t  continui's  to  be  tWei^  in  the  eyes  of  every  true  KuAsian  of  the 
unsophisticiktcd  rlnssfs^nnt  mie  ol  whom  ever  saw  the  spires  of 
Moacow  on  the  borizon  without  uncoverinii;  his  head.  As  for  the 
wealthier  of  tlic  mihility — witti  some  honoumble  exceptions  uf  men 
who  reside  on  their  estates  anrl  are  intent  upon  the  unpnivement 
of  them — they  jwss  their  time  either  at  the  C-ourt  or  in  parading 
alKiut  lorei^i  parts — hnvinfir  no  further  relation  with  the  humbler 
orders  of  their  own  fellow-counin'men  than  that  of  receiving  a 
certain  annual  tribute  fniin  a  number  of  serfs  whom  they  have 
probably  never  seen.  .Surrounded  from  their  rliiUlhoofi  with. 
forci|Brn  uttendantl^  ihe  lanjfuage  of  society  is  French  {except  in 
the  presence  of  the  Kcipc^ror,  who,  *  born  and  bred  amon^-  tbem, 
glories  in  the  name  of  Jiiigfian');  their  education,  their  fashions, 
and  we  fear  we  inav  add,  their  rclijfiuus  principles  {;enerally, 
are  French.  We  liear  them  converse  with  apparently  equnl  ease 
and  fluency  in  English.  French,  (jL-rmBU,  and  Italinn.  but  we 
believe  two  St.  Petei-sbur^  dandies  wouUl  no  more  think  of  talk- 
ing- together  in  Kuss,  than  a  couple  of  Srotrli  peers  would 
greet  one  another  in  Gaelic.  On  the  other  band  Russia  at  large, 
from  its  position,  its  |K)litical  history,  and  some  other  subsidiary 
causes,  has  escaped  the  ohliterati^ui  of  ancient  characteristics 
which  is  so  obrious  tiiroutrhout  the  mcdeni  world.  Hi.Te,  in 
fact,  that  process  lias  hardiv  as  yet  shoivn  itself  any  further 
than  on  the  court  nobles  and  their  immediate  satellites.  There 
arc  outlyinfT  provinces,  as  we  all  know,  ami  some  that  perhaps 
can  never  lie  thornu*;hly  am.ilframnted  ;  but  the  vast  Czardom 
proper  is  a  rare  example  of  linmo^entMusness  ;  and  undoubtedly 
we  louk  upon  it  as  one  of  the  sijrns  of  most  prtjmisc  for  the 
future  3Tcatiiess  of  the  Empire — (aupposinn  thsruption  to  be 
avoided)  — that  the  whole  population  of  a  cimntry  six  times 
the  size  of  Germany  is  of  the  same  blood,  knows  but  one 
ami  the  same  niothcr-tnn^ie.  without  even  dinleelical  varia- 
tions, and  adheres  with  nearly  as  much  pertinacity  to  the  same 
type  of  thought,  existence,  manners,  and  costoms  —  includioie^ 
aatiimt.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  s(Kial  condition  of  so 
laro:e  a  portinu  of  the  human  family  must  be  full  of  interest; 
but,  considering  the  part  which  Kuasia  is  probably  destined  to 
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pl^y  on  tlie  theatre  of  tlie  wrvid,  and  that  umler  tlic  auspices  of 
the  present  Kmpenir  the  government  itaclf  is  Dot  nnlv  not 
assutnins  ^  It^s  n-tiinna]  inne  and  charnc-ler,  but  tloinj;  exactly 
the  reverse,  we  think  that  the  rjucstion  touches  us  mure  nearly 
aud  mure  ilccpiv  than  as  oue  of  mere  curiu»ity. 

The  aathor  of  these  NoUs  affords  us  but  scanty  materials  for 
a  historv  or  deftcriptu>n  of  himself;  his  Introduction,  however, 
intimates  that  for  inore  tlmn  twenty  vears  tie  lias  drvnlnl  himself 
to  a  very  locomuiive  lifr— for  the  jiurjMJsc  of  studvinu  the  various 
phases  of  rural  existence — especiallv  the  reiatiuns  uf  the  classes 
eiifraj?ed  in  agriculture  to  the  (loreminents  and  to  the  \obles  t*f 
their  respertire  coinitrie^  With  this  \\p.vt  he  went  all  over 
Prussia,  and,  at  the  request  of  its  rulers,  drew  up  a  Report  on  the 
state  uf  the  peasaiiti'v.  Mun;  Intclv  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Russia,  where,  like  all  stran^eni  tif  respectabilitv  ihat  we  have  yet 
beard  of,  he  met  not  only  with  rivilitv  from  the  Kmperor,  but  with 
erery  assistance  t^twnrds  prosecuting:  his  researchis,  as  well  by 
the  communication  of  statistical  returns  at  head-(| darters  as  by 
introductions  tn  the  local  autliorities.  His  two  well-filled 
volumes  are  given  as  the  result  of  r.ither  less  than  a  year 
passetl  in  Russia; — within  that  time,  however,  he  eontriied  to 
visit  all  the  F.iiropean  provinces,  from  the  northemnsost  limite  nf 
coltivation  down  to  the  Crimea — and  experienced  tact  crinhlcd 
him  to  collect  a  most  respectable  mass  of  information.  Nor  u 
his  style  of  remark  and  rellt-etion  that  of  a  galloping  tourist. 
The  only  signs  of  hjistc  appear  in  the  compilation  of  the  bfKik 
itself —the  great  fault  of  which  is  a  most  puzzling  and  vexatious 
n-nnt  of  arrangement  There  is— oh,  shame  to  (iennany  !— no 
index — and  if  voa  wish  to  recur  to  aiiv  [Particular  discustiiou  or 
anecdote,  vou  might  almost  as  well  attempt  sach  a  thing  in 
the  case  of  H.  W'al  [Mile's  Coilectetl  Letters  I 

The  Preface  having  told  us  no  more  about  our  Baron,  we  are 
reduced  to  [father  wliat  we  can  from  incidental  ailuAions  in  the 
course  ol  his  most  miscellaneous  Notes — for  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  a  feeling  of  idle  curiosity  respecting  the  author  ni  e\ery 
book  wc  read  :  we  (like  the  original  subscribers  to  the  Spectator) 
wish  to  know  alt  almnt  nur  benefactor'-i  birtli,  pareJitairf%  and 
education — even  whether  he  is  tail  or  short,  fair  or  dark,  fat  or 
thin;  and  we  cannot  help  being  secretly  pleased  with  those  gen- 
tlemeii.  to  sav  nathing  of  ladies,  whose  vanitv  lends  them  to 
place  a  portrait  in  the  frontispiece.  This  M.  de  llaxthnuscD 
has  not  done  —  perad venture  on  the  same  principle  that  was 
said  tn  make  a  late  sovereii;n  of  his  and  nur  own  so  much  of 
a  recluse  for  some  years  of  his  reign — that  is,  simply  Iwcause  the 
noble  Baron  is  aware  thai  be  has  got  past  the  very  flower  of 
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youth:  while,  mny  be,  the  Hanover  R.  A.'s  lack  the  flat* 
tcrinp  skill  of  Trafalgar  Square.  At  all  events,  ainon?  other 
triflrs  tlint  we  pick  up  lis  wv.  gu  on.  It  appeiirs  that  uur  autlior 
was  old  enuujr))  to  seire  on  the  stall  iif  (ietipral  Tsclieniiarheff 
tlurinjf  the  (■aini)aifi;ns  of  ISUVH — and  we  Imve  no  doubt  that 
the  pnictiL'e  of  a  veteran  tauipaigner  was  of  use  in  ennhliti^  him  to 
sojourn  for  a  twelvemonths  of  peace,  with  apfmrentlv  little  or  no 
discomfort  to  himself,  in  regi(>ns  where  many  straiig^crs  seem  to 
struKg:^  with  ever-recurring  dread  of  starv.-ition.  or,  worse  siill,  nf 
beiuj*  victimized  out  anil  out  In-  the  incessant  attacks  of  those  light 
skirinisliers — Ixith  crawlinjj;and  hoppinir — which  lurk  evcrvwhcre 
alKJut  the  houses  and  persons  of  the  natives.  In  M.  de  Custine's 
pages  we  have  all  sighed  over  the  doleful  complaints  which  these 
foreign  blooUsuckcvs  elicited  from  an  elegant  of  the  boulevard  :  in 
Professor  Arndt's  *  lirimierungt;a'  (a  book  which,  by  the  wuv,  give* 
a  short  but  most  interesting  account  of  the  appearance  (»f  RuMia 
to  a  traveUer  during  the  war  of  1812),  we  find  that  they  caused 
hardly  less  terror  to  a  youth  bred  in  the  frugal  collage  of  a 
North  German  j>cnsant.  He  and  bis  companions  used  actually, 
after  leiiving  a  Kussiau  inn,  to  retire  behind  the  nearest  tree, 
strip  themselves  naked,  and  give  their  garments  a  good  shake 
in  the  wind.  We  will  not  shock  our  fair  readers  by  producing 
the  detestable  English  name  of  the  enemv  ;  let  it  suflice  that 
that  vile  triliterai  uionosvUable  stands  also  on  v.\\  maps  for  a 
gnuul  river  in  8outh  Russia — and,  to  ilrop  unpleasant  nomen- 
clature for  aliU  more  distressing  essentials,  that  the  evildoers  in 
question  seem  to  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the  diindiaa 
we  have  heard  of  in  South  America  which,  when  the  freslx  pilgrim 
retires  to  rest,  in  siite  and  shape  arc  like  a  pillar-(U)liur,  but  by  the 
inirrning  have  become  like  a  cricket-balL  Hut  with  all  tlie  [{anui's 
capability  of  enduring  hardships,  he  seems,  like  a  sensible  man, 
to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  when  he  cHjmes  across  them.   He 

Eronounees  the  chicken  cutlets  of  Tarjok  well  worthy  of  their 
lun>pean  reputation — (M.  de  Custine  by  the  by  tells  us  that,  like 
all  the  civilization  in  Muscovv,  they  are  a  legacy  from  the 
Oranrle  Armec  of  1^12).  He  duly  chronicles  the  ^ictits  pots 
sucrcs  de  Moscoit ;  and,  on  finding  sonic  ice,  sets  to  work  making 
a  Umonade  glac^.  In  one  jKiint,  only,  our  hero  shows  iiimseU' 
<lpgeneraie.  We  had  fimdly  believed  that  from  the  day  when 
A!ars  made  himself  so  verv  pai-ticular  bv  his  attentions  to 
Venus,  all  his  gallant  sous  had  ever  been  distinguished  by  their 
devotion  to  '  hoiiuur,  love,  and  l>eHutv;*  that  the  brave  always 
appreciate,  as  '  n<nie  but  the  brave  deseri^e  the  fair ;'  but  we  are 
ahiM-ked  to  see  that  the  Baron,  ami*!  all  his  observations  moral, 
physical,  social,  political,  religious,  oi-  agricultural,  never  alludes 
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to  female  beauty — or  worsc^  he  does  say  that  the  women  in  one 
place  (ire  haudsume,  )mt  cxplniiis  liiinsclf  bv  aildin^  that  they 
have  all  moustaches  I  Now  wc  maintain  that  this  is  the  fault  of 
the  Hannveri.-ui  veteran's  own  optical  ore^ns,  however  skilleit 
and  speebicled — for,  to  the  Ih>sI  of  our  experience,  there  are  only 
two  thin>^  you  cnmiot  travel  nwav  from —  a  Ijad  conscience  and 
pretty  women,  .M(wt  assuredly,  wlirnerer  driven  abnmd  in 
younger  days  bv  the  cruelty  of  our  '  ladye  love/  nc  found  the 
anc^elit  more  divine  in  each  country  we  rntcrwl,  from  tlio  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Me<l  iter  ran  ean,  than  in  the  one  before — always 
(of  course)  ejcceptinjc^  the  scene  of  our  original  start. 

The  Baron  had  fur  companion  a  certain  Dr.  Kusc(rarten,  who, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  been  quite  of  so  loc<)m<itive  a 
temlency  as  himself,  and  to  have  made  a  longer  stay  in  some  of 
the  large  towns.  He  has  famished  accoidiniily  tlie  most  in- 
teresting tletails  on  the  fair  at  iSijlii  Novgorod,  on  Toulu  (the 
13irniin^''ham  of  Russia),  and  even  on  Moscow.  He  tells  us  he 
is  not  a  physician ;  and  we  do  not  think  his  writinff  reads  like 
that  of  a  D.D. — so  we  suppcfse  he  must  be,  or  have  bcen^ 

'  a  tu- 
-tor,  law-profeesor  in  the  11- 
-niversity  of  Gultinyeu.* 

Howbcit,  this  DfK-tor's  contributions  are  evidently  the  fniits  tif 
industry  and  inveatif^ation  creditable  to  bis  unnametl  Kncultv  ; — 
in  fact,  the  only  passage  on  which  we  must  bestow  a  touch 
of  the  critical  rod,  is  where  he  speaks  nf  n  thin!  occasioruil  com- 
rade of  the  tour  who,  from  a  long-  stay  in  Kngland,  had  cor- 
tmctcd  sundry  habits  peculiar  tu  our  insular  iliscipline.  und, 
for  example,  indulf^ed  passim  in  '  enormous  quuutlties  of 
Madeira.'  We  had  often  staretl  at  Kussian  travellers'  stories 
about  champagne:  but  the  fiimilinr  comeatahility  of  Madeira 
in  the  hoatelries  of  the  Provinces  is  a  novelty  to  us.  This 
Englified  virtuoso  seems,  however,  to  have  retained  some  suffi- 
cienllv  hvperlwirean  tastes  and  predilections,  for  ho  noninipanied 
Uis  Madctni  with  fre(juent  slices  of  raw  cucumber,  and  varied  his 
potations  with  hro  or  three  cups  of  tea  every  time  they  changed 
UoneN.  We  wish  we  knew  his  ad<lress.  in  order  that  we  might 
present  him  with  a  copy  of  the  '  Art  of  Dining.' 

'I'hc  13aron  himself,  we  must  confess,  produces  here  and  there 
a  stitrtling  specimen  of  the  niarvcUoua — and  this  without  any- 
thing etjuivalcnt  to  the  saving  clause — Ifj.'ii  t^tt  ad  xisra  Xfyavrif, 
XeVOLTi  5'  wr  —  wherewith  the  venerable  Father  of  Historv 
usually  prefaces  what  undergraduates  (now  we  fear  his  cliief 
readers)  are,  or  used  to  be,  in  the  habit  of  calling  *  a  whopper.* 
We  ai'c  gravely  assured  that  herrings  abound  in  a  certaiu  fresh- 
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i\'ater  lake.  Tbeii  vvc  have  minute  details  iif  tlie  adventures 
of  ft  Russian  beauiv,  who,  b*Mn]2:  carri*Kl  off  by  a  horde  of  Tartars 
ill  nnler  to  be  soUl  in  China,  matle  lier  escape  in  the  middle  of 
the  desert,  and  after  several  months,  wnlking  all  nifht,  resting 
bv  day.  and  buiUUng- Ixiats  with  her  own  hands  to  pass  the  rivers, 
came  l>ark  sound  and  safe  to  ber  native  city- — where  she  died  in 
18-10  at  the  age  of  70,  Ag'ain,  we  had  alwavs  been  told  that 
the  periodic  waves  of  cholera  could  be  traced  as  tl:ev  (^adually 
advanced  on  us  from  tlie  l'.ast ;  and  we  knew  that  some  savam 
ascribed  that  awful  scourge  to  a  blue  insect  too  minute  for  most 
microsca|>es  ; — but  now  we  find  that  we  are  threatened  with 
three  additional  and  deridedlv  livintf  j>estilences  which  are 
slowly  corninjr  towards  as  from  the  same  quarter:  viz.,  n  mon- 
slTuus  llv  which  infests  all  dwellinp!,  and  has  alreadv  reached 
the  fruntien  of  iVUnd; — a  little  but  fearfully  destructive  ant; — 
and  a  E:is:*nt(c  yellow  rat,  which  estir|wites  all  other  rats,  not 
to  mention  mice,  but  moreover  sets  tlie  cats  at  defianre.  We 
tremble  at  such  forebodings,  and  can  only  hope  that  our  island 
may  jirovc  a  Gushen  in  the  midst  of  these  worse  than  Kgyptian 
pi  a  trues. 

Nicholas  of  Russia  may  say,  with  more  truth  than  any  other 
sovcrcijrn — at  least  than  any  other  Icfritimaie  one— of  the  present 
day  '  Tctat  c'cst  mui ;'  and  if  wc  set  aside  any  little  Kn^lish 
jjrejudiccs  in  favour  of  Habens-corpus  and  Trial  bv  Jury,  and 
fairly  take  into  account  tlie  stale  of  his  people,  we  must  allow 
that  lie  seems  to  act  (|i>wards  them)  with  uniform  wisdom  and 
kindness,  It  has  been  the  rule  amon^  the  pupuLaritv-monjfers 
who  make  capital  out  of  the  y^rii-fs  t)f  bL-mdcd  exiles,  to  represent 
him  as  equalling  in  wickedness  his  namesake  (]f  the  lower  regions; 
—whereas,  accortlinjr  to  our  German  authors,  and  to  all  late 
Knjrlish  travellers  of  much  importance,  he  is  a  patriot  of  the 
purest  water — never  sparine  himself  in  his  earnest  exertions  to 
<lo  his  dutv  by  the  linmhlest  of  his  subjecti  —  hattnl  by  t!ic 
majority  of  his  nobles  as  the  only  bulwark  against  their  t^Tanny 
and  exloriiiiti,  and  equally  adored  by  the  peasants  as  iheir  firm 
friend  and  best  patron.  As  pamtcd  by  some  emincrnt  friends  of 
our  own,  he  is  the  first,  since  the  title  of  Emperor  was  adopted, 
who  niijiht  with  pood  ri{rht  ha*-e  smck  to  his  ancestral  Czar 
— the  first  real  Tory  of  the  line — in  short,  the  first  who  has 
ever  taken  a  true  view  of  the  domestic  polity  of  Kussia  — 
anxious  to  foster  by  all  j){>ssible  means  the  old  national  ways 
of  thinking  and  feelinEy,  instead  of  enconnipin|i^  and  tempting 
high  or  low  to  a  servile  copving  of  outlandish  minlpls.  Pro- 
digious as  was  the  increase  in  the  material  jxjwer  of  his  country, 
produced  by  the  genius  and  toil  of  I'eter  the  Great,  he  yet 
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•et  a  bati  example  in  tning  to  abolish  eif^ythin^  really 
Rutsinn  and  put  in  its  place  suiiietliin;;  iinpurtcil ;  and  his 
SQCcessovs  imitated  hitii  best  in  his  nurat  blunder;  \nit  this 
fasbiuii  seems  to  have  of  lata  been  entirely  flrnp{>cd,  and  in 
fact  a  Russu-maiiia  ia  now  the  ra^e  —  nonbere  more,  to  aU 
appeariuK'P,  thaii  nmonf;  the  courtiers.  The  Emperm*,  our 
reporters  all  sn.v,  is  chic Oy  (K^tercd  and  iuipi-dcd  in  his  t-niirts 
for  iinpru\L-tueut  b_v  the  thorousUly  curru])t  and  demoralised 
nature  of  thcinatnuiienbt  be  has  to  employ,  and  especiallr  nf  the 
Tachin— that  organized  bureaucratic  class,  itrrm'utg  a  reco|rnise<] 
gfraHe  of  the  inferior  nobility,  from  which  the  ciril  8er\'ant$ 
of  the  ndministnitiou  are  as  int-ariably  selected  as  were  the 
soldiers  and  swineherds  of  ancnent  Esjvpt  fnim  t\v(t  particular 
castes;  in  Russia  these  pentlemon  not  only  cheat  themselves, 
but  do  all  in  their  power  to  suppress  any  lendenry  to  honestv 
mmong*  tlie  people.  VVe  have  beard  a  liberal  M.l*.,  and  euthu- 
aiastic  supporter  of  the  *  civis  Komanus'  dcK^rine  of  a  late 
foreijg^n  serretar^'f  declare,  after  ^'isiting;  St.  Petersburg,  that 
Nicholas  left  on  his  mind  the  idea  of  one  weighed  down  by  the 
feelin;;  that  he  is  the  one  honest  man  ir  his  dominions.  The  only 
way  by  wliicb  he  keeps  any  kind  of  oitler  is  by  making  juunievs 
at  full  ^Uop  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  coming  upon  the  oflicials 
before  they  have  time  to  alter  the  everyday  state  of  things— i 
promoting  the  ellicient,  and  summarily  degrading  the  remiss. 
VVe  may  mention  one  small  specimen.  The  Emperor  had  re~ 
CciveU  information  that  the  naval  stores  at  the  arsenal  uf  Cron- 
stadt — like  the  water  in  the  fountain.s  at  Ciiariny  Cross,  or  'the 
anny'at  Astlev's — were  carried  in  at  the  gnU;  entered  by  a 
clerK,  taken  mit  by  a  side-way,  and  brought  in  and  entered 
again — each  entry  of  course  beinf  charged  to  the  Treasure'  with 
the  full  nmrkcl-price  of  the  article.  Determined  t4)  catch  the 
culprits  ^«/;rrtnfe  delicto^  the  steam  of  the  imperial  yacht  was 
ordered  to  be  (jut  up  forthwith — the  Great  Man  in  |>erson  em- 
barked— but  juat  as  he  was  nearLii;^  the  port,  a  coluum  of  smoke 
was  seen  to  rise  from  the  dockyard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all 
e^'idencc  of  guilt  was  destroyed  by  the  fire,  which  was  meant  to 
be  as  useful  a  respondent  for  eveiytbing  missing  as  the  cat  in 
Dean  Swift's  Directions  to  Scr\"ants. 

The  cxtremest  Liberals  will  hardly  deny  that  in  countries 
still  toiirhwl  with  barbarism,  where  capital  is  rare  umimy:  the 
industrial  ordei-s,  much  good  may  be  flnne  by  the  I'osterinar  aid 
of  even  an  autocratic  gfovcrnnieiit.  liesidcs  the  e$t;tb1ishments 
for  the  education  of  the  imperial  servants,  here  are  others  sig- 
nally beneficial  to  larger  classes  of  the  people.  The  College  fur 
Foresters — tbe  first  noticed  untler  the  former  division — consists 
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of  a  school  for  13  officers  and  202  cndets  at  St.  Petersburg,  with 
a  bratK'li-estnblislinicnt  for  32  more  at  Lissino,  to  wbich  a  por- 
tion of  forest,  a  nurse rv-gurdeii,  and  some  arable  fields  arc 
attarhcd.  Of  tliis  ('oUpge,  whicb  is  intended  to  supplj'  super- 
intendent foresters  throughout  the  empire,  the  pupils  are  chiefly 
selected  from  the  sons  of  the  nobility. 

'  At  St.  Petersbui^  the  course  of  stcidics  is  divided  inio  six  classes. 
*ln  five  ihey  are  taught  Ku5«ian,  German,  Freiieh.  geogni[ifiy,  histonr* 
mat heniii tics,  dmwitig,  and  physical  science.  'I'lie  Mxtti  lit  excEusivelj 
devoiLtl  lo  what  coneenis  forests.  The  pupiU  leaving  this  class  receive 
tlte  rank  of  officer,  and  arc  seat  to  the  school  at  Liai^Ino  tu  tinii^h  dieir 
practical  stuiiiw.  Tliey  dieii  return  for  another  year  lo  St.  I't-ttrsburg, 
where,  hy  pacing  a  seroiid  examination,  Ihey  may  uhtain  a  testimonial 
that  they  are  qualified  for  actual  employment.' 

,jVltbongh  a  great  portion  of  the  soil,  north   of  the  ate p pes,  is 

^covered  with  fnrest,  yet  a  reckless  cutting  can  by  no  means  be 

[Carried  on   with   impunity  ;  in  many  pl.ices  they  already  suAer 

luch   inconvenience  IVoui  such   proceedings  in  time  past.     In 

}ritisb  North  America  wc  ourselves  feel  the  coniiequences  of  tbc 

early  settlers  baring  treated  the  womis  as  valueUrss  and  inex- 

:  liaustible,  in  the  distances  which  the  lnml>ercrs  have  to  penetrate 

,inlo  the  wilds  fur  logs  nf  respectable  bulk.     Would   it  nut  be 

I'Worth   white  for  the  ICast  India  Directors  (if  they  outlive  the 

I  present  hurricam-)  to  have  some  of  their  voung  sersanta  properly 

^inatmctetl,  with  a  view  to  the  systematic  care  of  the  immense 

^teak  forests?     We  might  get  from  thence  a  much  ampler  supply 

for  national  purposes  at  a  much  smaller  expense  than  we  have 

sver  done  (or  are  ever  likely  to  do)  from  the  New  Forest  or  the 

Forest  of  Dean;  but  tracts  of  such  extent  would  ret^uJre  the 

"tussian   and  Gennan  plan — felting  square  miles  at  once,  and 

Jeaving   standards    enough    to    re-sow    them — not   the    English 

liiitiness  ot  treating  each  tree  like  a  garden-plant 

There  is  also  an  Imperial  College  near  St.  Petersburg,  where 

ttiey  lake  in  a  certain  number  of  peasants'  children  and  instruct 

them  carefully  in  the  elements  of  the  science  of  Agriculture — 

especially    explainitig    how    general    principles   are    applied   to 

particular  localities.    The  ]>upi1s  do  all  (lie  farm-work,  ant!  often 

piire  n<i  small  skill   in  the  management  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

kt  the  conclusion  of  the  curriculum  they  arc  given  some  land, 

rltli  1000  roubles  to  stock  it,  and  ore  expected  to  set  a  pattern 

to  the   neighbourhood.     Two  persons  are  placed  cm  each  farm, 

.*o   that  cither  thev  mtist   lea<l   a  very  unpleasant    Viie^  or  the 

lHussian  peasants,  and  still  more  their  wives,  must  be  remark- 

tftbly  free  fntm  any  turn  for  quurrellltig.     M.de  Ha-xthausen,  who 

vtriclly  cj^amined  one  of  these  farms  near  Wolugda,  sjicaks  of 
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it  as  in  a  very  creditable  state  of  rnltivation  on  a  six-course 
sjrstem,  and  a*  having  prmlactHl  a  visible  improvnnc^nt  over  the 
adjoiniut;  cuimtrv.  Ttic  house  n-as  conirurtable  and  scrunuluusly 
clean — there  were  even  flowprs  outside  and  a  few  Ixuiks  indiiora  ; 
all  the  furniture  as  ivell  as  the  farm-implemenbi  liad  hern  made 
bjr  the  occupiers  tliemselves  while  at  the  srhmd.  A  second 
.anicultural  seniinary.  includin;!  a  model-fann  on  a  very  ;frent 
^ale.  is  now,  we  understand,  llourisliinf;  at  Lipe/k,  in  South 
Russia  :  but  when  onr  Baron  saw  the  hicality,  its  building:*  only 
existed  on  paper.  He  however  inspected  and  admired  a  tliird 
school  of  thiii  class  in  the  Suutli — namely,  one  of  Jlortirulture, 
estiihlishcd,  under  German  teacbcrs,  in  a  large  public  gai'den  ut 
Jekaterinoslaw. 

Few  capttals  can  boast  so  many  great  eilucationtil  institutions 
as  now  exist  at  Moscow  under  Crown  patronaije.  Beginning 
with  the  University — the  Uantii  speaks  of  the  upper  professors  as 
fully  actjuainted  with  all  that  has  been  WTitten  in  other  countries 
on  their  resjwrtive  subjects  ;  nor  is  he  less  plenswi  with  tin?  state 
of  the  numerous  schools  subordinate  to  this  Universily.  Other 
scho(ds  are  tliose  of  CtnninerfC  (partly  supported  hv  the  nuT- 
chnnts  of  Moscow),  of  Drawinp,  for  soldiers'  Orphans,  and  for 
Cadets  :  but  the  greatest  of  all  seems  to  be  the  Imperial  House 
of  Education,  founded  by  Catherine  II.  It  has  at  least  26,000 
childr»^n  belonging  to  it,  either  within  its  walls  or  put  out  to 
nurse  in  the  coimtrv ;  all  of  them  orphans  of  officers  or  else 
foundlings.  Of  the  rhililren  in  the  house,  the  boys  are 
brought  np  to  be  sclioolmastprs,  or  to  he  sent  t<i  the  University ; 
the  girls  to  be  governesses,  learning  German,  IVench,  drawing, 
dancing,  history-,  geometry,  and  music,  besides  sewing,  knitting, 
&r. ;  places  are  found  for  them  by  and  bye — but  not  in  either 
of  the  capitals,  which  are  thought  unsafe  for  *  nnproterted 
females.'  They  are  watched  for  six  years,  and  if  marriage 
comes  in  their  way,  proper  inquiries  -ire  made  alHiut  the  swain. 
Attached  to  this  institution  is  a  School  olArts,  the  pupils  of 
which  arc  thoruugldy  trained  in  the  practice  of  some  one  of  the 
different  trades  that  figure  on  the  list,  and  which  are  in  number 
teventeen.  These  vast  estiblishments  are  mainly  supportcfl  by 
the  profits  of  a  compound  between  a  savings  bank  and  a  mont  fie 
pit'lt'i  which  allows  'i  per  cent,  interest  for  money  «h?pnsited,  and 
lends  it  out  n;;ain  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  security  either  of  land  or 
chattels  left  in  pawn. 

M.  de  Haxtliausen  gives  an  account  of  several  factories  at  Mos- 
cow, which  lie  consiilcred  to  indicate  a  coniiition  of  high  pros- 
perity ;  but  as  U>  the  gcii'.'ral  prosjiccts  of  manufiicturi's  in 
Russia,  wc  fear  many  of  our  readers   will  attach  but  a  slender 
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value   to   tike  Baron's  opinion  nn  such   mattfrs.      He  says,  for 
example  :• — ■ 

'Is  it  not  n  Principle  of  Pnl'iticn]  Kconomy  thiit  the  trader  whTeh 
work  up  the  raw  imMliirts  of  a  country,  and  adapt  tliein  to  lioine- 
market!^,  are  the  most  bcnirficial  and  most  wordiy  the  patroiiaiftt  of  a 
Goveriimeiil : — that  those  whicii  work  up  foreign  material  for  the 
honie-niarkfit  aim)  deserve  eiicoura;;tnient,  ihuiiq;)!  tlie  Governnii'nt,  is 
lioi  boiiik«i  to  tstublislt  ihcin  ; — but  that  jnunufactiirrt  emphxfiny  ottly 
fortiitjn  ifJic  m-itrrials  to  form  goads  for  Jhrtir/n  ntarbfts  are  danger- 
ous and  hurtful,  biuce,  withuut  brin^iii:^  a_^^^J  real  proFiL  to  a  euuutr}', 
they  infer  the  fornialiun  of  a  class  which,  in  the  lioiir  of  pre-wure,  may 
be  too  likely  lo  increase  tlie  difflciilllea  of  fioveromeiil?  ' — i.  p.  157. 

In  iUustrntion  of  this  Principle,  we  find  him  elsewhere  pro- 
nouncing (ii.  p.  :^3'))  that  the  trade  ^\itb  Oiina  tnust  be  a  Uisitif? 
one  fur  Kueiiia,  since  it  is  caiTind  un  Ky  the  ex]MM't,  in  exchange 
for  tea,  of  go«>d8,  wlurb,  though  of  Htissiiin  manufacture,  are 
mafle  of  foK'ign  cuttcin.     What  says  Manchester  ? 

In  a  notice  of  so  discursive  a  hook  ns  thiii  we  cannot  pretend 
lo  ativthin^'  like  a  logical  Krqucnce  of  to]>ii-!i.  Before  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  whatevernoljiUly  there  was.  was  t>f  a  patriarchal, 
not  a  feudal  nature  ;  but,  in  his  eagerness  for  hringiufj  evervthing 
to  the  western  standard,  he  to«ik  the  existing  aristocracies  of 
States  in  utl  respects  very  dilTeicntly  situated  as  the  luutlel  to 
which  he  must  approximate,  as  far  as  miglit  lie  anyhow  pofisible, 
the  most  fitrlunate  of  his  own  subjects  :  and  this  rircu instance, 
together  with  their  foreig^n  eilucation,  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
rcaiiun  wliy  the  Nobles  of  the  present  time  seem  a  sort  of  ex- 
cresteuce  on  tlie  social  system  of  the  n»tit>u  tlicy  belon-;  lo. 
[^ence  also,  while  in  other  countries  the  lower  classes  have  been 
gradually  emancipating  themselves  by  encroachments  (favoured 
by  the  courts  of  law)  ou  the  aucient  privileges  of  (heir  superiors, 
in  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the  lords  have  Iwen  cnlarp-ing  their 
privileges  by  enrroachments  on  those  under  them.  It  appears, 
iu  fact,  that  the  rural  lulxnircrs  had,  from  time  iinuicintirial,  been 
in  all  essential  respects  freemen,  and  so  remained  up  to  the  year 
1601,  when,  on  a  discovery,  rejil  or  pretended,  that  they  were 
too  much  given  to  wandering  about,  tbe  Czar  Boris  CtodounoH* 
published  an  Ukase  to  prohibit  any  peasant  from  moving  out  of 
his  own  district.  VN'ith  this  exception,  however,  they  still  kept 
their  personal  freeiloin  until  the  reigu  of  Peter  the  Great,  when 
they  became  prarticallv  serfs  ;  we  say  practically,  because  to  this 
day  there  is  no  )U>sitive  law  establishing  serfdom.  The  servitude 
was  not  at  5rst  very  onerous,  as  the  lords  used  only,  as  of  yore,  to 
charge  each  village  with  a  fixed  tribute  or  obrok,  allowing  them, 
in  consideration  of  it,  the  use  of  all  the  land.  By  and  bye,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  on  the  IntrotluctioD  of  mnaufactureB,  rertain  villages  were 
gmnterl  to  partinilar  fartorios,  wliirh  were  workwl  by  the  forced 
labour  of  the  people.  One  factory  of  ttiis  sort,  to  which  Peter 
himself  gave  l:i(K)  peasants^  exists  lo  this  day  near  Jaruslafff  but 
it  is  in  a  state  of  decay  not  very  encouiaging  to  imitators.  The 
|»X}prietor8  of  peasants  possessinf;  nie<;hnnical  skill  seem  now  to 
liave  f<Mincl  out  that  it  answers  better  to  let  them  work  on  their 
own  account,  payinj;  a  yearly  sum  for  the  privilege,  llian  to  turn 
tradesmen  nud  employ  them  them&elves.  The  position  both  of 
lord  and  villein  has  lieen  greatly  changed  since  the  French  inva- 
sion of  1812.  Up  to  that  critical  epoch  tbe  mass  of  nobles  un- 
connected with  the  court  used  to  live  at  Moscow  in  great  luxury, 
espectallv  as  to  servants,  some  of  them  being  reported  to  have 
kept  as  many  as  1000.  few  les.'i  than  20  or  30.  In  fact,  in  those 
days  MiMtcow  was  the  head-quaners  of  rank  and  fa^tliion,  instead  of 
commerce  and  innnufarlure^,  ns  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  number 
of  nobles,  %vith  their  domestic  serfs,  reached  2r>0,0()0,  making 
more  than  half  the  population.  After  the  burning,  beiug 
unable  to  rebuilil  their  palaces,  they  went  to  live,  nut  commonly 
indeed  in  rural  halls  or  castles,  but  in  their  provincial  t«'jwns, 
from  which  they  fretjuently  visited  their  estates— and,  a  liking 
to  maunge  the  cultit  atiou  on  their  own  account  having  gradually 
become  prevalent,  there  has  ensued  a  general  alKilition  of  the 
obrok  :  tlie  ^jeigneur  now-a-flays  rarely  claiming  more  than  from 
each  peasant  a  certain  number  of  days'  laljiiur,  like  the  old 
French  corvee.  St>me  noblemen  in  the  south  of  Russia  have 
done  great  good  by  the  estahlUhmcnt  of  studs  on  a  vast  scale^ 
managed  bv  Newmarket  jockeys  :  one  of  these,  belonginsi  to  Count 
Orlofl*.  near  Lipe/.k,  contains  no  less  than  GO*)  brood  marc-s. 

The  great  feature  of  the  rural  system  is  that  every  head  of  a 
peasant-family  is  a  member  of  a  communa  and,  ns  such,  has  a 
right  to  a  portion  of  laud.  These  village  communities,  whiclt 
are  found  in  their  most  perfect  state  on  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
have  a  vcrv  regular  tliough  complicated  organisation.  At  the  head. 
of  each  village  is  the  sfarosta,  who  presiiles  over  a  coim<'il  called 
\iie  itH  ;  because,  sjiys  tbe  Banm,  every  ten  families  are  entitled 
to  nominate  a  councillor;  but  we  think  it  more  likely,  both  from 
the  distinctness  of  the  title  and  its  application,  and  from  the 
flnctitatin:;  number  of  members  which  must  hav(<  aliended  such  a 
system  as  the  Raron  supposes,  that  the  council  iiseU  consisted 
originally  of  ten  pi'rsons  nnd  no  more.  These  oflicers  are  all 
elected  annually  by  the  peasants:  their  duty  is  to  divide  the  obrok, 
which  is  levicil  upon  the  community  collectively,  among  the 
individual  memliers  actording  to  their  ability;  and  to  distri- 
bute any  lands  which  may  escheat  to  them   by  tbe  death  of  the 
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occupiers ;  they  also  fiirm  a  court  for  llic  settlement  of  local  dis- 
putes ami  the  punishment  oi  minor  uffcnces :  in  sliort,  tliere  is 
perfect  3t»lf-g»>vernracnt  as  regards  internal  matters.  Several  of 
these  villages  form  a  district  under  an  officer  siyletl  a  Atarclniuiy 
who,  with  nsscBSurs,  holds  a  superior  court  and  levies  the  recruits 
required  for  the  army :  he  is  fU'cletl  by  deputies  scut  from  the 
villag'es  within  his  jurisdlclici'n.  A  number  of  these  starchiuates 
agfain  form  a  voluxf^  under  a  funrtionarv,  also  elective,  who,  with 
his  assessors,  presides  over  a  court  possessing  hif^her  as  well  as 
wider  autliority.  We  think  it  is  iinpossihie  mit  at  once  to  be 
struck  with  the  rcseinblaucc  of  this  svstem  to  that  of  frankpledge, 
cimimonly  said  to  have  Iieeii  fuunded  by  Alfred.  Our  old  tithinff 
was  generally  co-extensive  with  the  nuxiem  parish,  nnrl  is  said 
to  have  been  shj  culled  as  eontainiu;;  ten  freeholders  ;  whether 
this  is  exactly  correct  or  not  may  be  doubtful,  but  certain  it  is 
that  here,  as  in  Russia,  the  number  ten  had  something;  to  do  with 
the  nrranjiemeni,  and  tlie  perMinB,  whether  ten  in  fact  or  more  or 
fewer,  were  sureties  or  frec-pledpes  to  the  king  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  each  other.  They  amiiiullv  elwted  a  president  calle<] 
the  titliin;rninn  or  lieadborough,  who  therefore  answered  to  the 
Russian  starosta.  Ten  of  these  Titliin^  formed  a  Hundred  under 
its  bailiff,  who,  like  the  starchina,  held  his  liundredKOurt  for  tbe 
trial  of  eauses.  Many  of  these  hundreds  together  formed  a  sbire, 
having,  like  tbe  volosi,  its  higher  or  county  court  under  the 
Shlrereeve,  who  was  formerly,  as  mentioned  in  a  statute  of 
Edward  the  l'irst*s  reign  (am!  exactly  as  nr>w  in  Russia),  ctursen 
by  the  inljabitanis  ;  though  in  these  days  be  is  '  pricked'  by 
Her  Majesty's  justices  in  the  l*"xehc<jucr  cliumber,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  quiet  squires,  who  <lu  not  relish,  with  wheat  at  3af., 
spending  SOO/.  or  1(HH)A  in  javelin-men. 

Other  village  communiiies,  quite  as  perfectas  the  RussinTi,  as 
far  as  their  completeness  witliin  tliemselvcs  and  management  of 
their  internal  affairs  go,  but  not  bearing  such  Rystematic  relation 
toeai'li  other,  are  to  hedescTie<l  in  (juitean  opposite  direciion  from 
England.  In  Mr.  C-amj)l>cl!*s  most  interesting  b»cik  tm  Itidiu  we 
have  a  full  description  of  them  as  they  now  exist  in  the  North- 
western provinces,  and  as  ihey  probably  existed  all  over  India, 
until,  in  our  eagerness  to  fmd  ecpiivalents  to  the  terms  of  I'^nglish 
law,  we  eslablishetl  the  Zt-mindaree  system  in  Bengal,  where  we 
cimsider  the  freehold  of  the  land  as  residing  in  the  hcixj  man,  and 
the  cultivators  as  his  tenants  at  will  ;  while,  in  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency, we  have  put  a  different  interpretation  on  tiie  same  terms, 
and,  under  the  Ryotwar  system,  treat  e^ich  cultivator  as  bavin* 
the  freehold  in  severally  of  the  plot  on  which  we  found  him.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  our  more  recent  conquests  these  societies  arc  to 
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be  seen  in  a  perfect  form  ;  tUey  have  a  headman,  scribe,  and  other 
oflit-ers,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Punvltayet — i'.  e.  a  council  of 
^itVfilistrihute  thecnnimon  ].inil,ns  well  as  the  tax,  which  is  paid  bj 
tliein  in  one  sum  to  the  Company's  suporintemlent  for  the  (listrict. 
Tbc  coiiditiun  of  the  Crown  pcasrints  has  been  very  much  iin- 
provwl,  under  Nicholas,  by  the  establishment  t>f  the  ministry  of 
domains — the  Russian  *  VVoods  and  Forest*' — but  said  to  be 
more  economical  in  its  stewardship  than  ours — a  question  too 
flelicate  lor  jrmrnalistlc  decisiun.  Its  duty  embraces  a  rigid 
<are  uf  uU  the  Imperial  esIaUfs— but  more  especially  the  protec- 
tion of  tlic  poor  from  tlie  extortion  of  the  einph>}'t'8 — and  this 
/miction  i-ertainly  seems  to  be  so  (lischarged  tliat  the  (.'niwn- 
riltagps  arc  everywhere  the  envy  of  those  belonging  to  private 
persons.  All  the  peasants  arc  tree  to  ^o  where  they  like  ;  and 
any  man  leavin;r  his  village  to  exercise  a  trade  ]>ays  no  higher 
trilmtc  than  his  share  would  have  been  at  home  as  an  nn- 
akiilcd  labourer;  whereas  the  n<ibles  generally  charge  the 
out-living  mechanic  according  to  their  estimate  of  liis  earnings. 
It  is  even  asserted  that  tbc  lunpcror  has  been  considering  seri- 
ously a  plan  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  uhrok  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  rent  on  all  crown  lands.  Meantime  the  ministry 
of  domains  lias  a  sort  of  nmseum  of  gf^ology,  agriculture,  anfl 
manufactures  at  ils  ofTict;  in  each  province  ;  und  in  many  villages 
it  has  established  elementary  schools  for  tlic  peasants.  The 
'Autocrat's'  hand  is  everywhere  felt  indeed — or  at  least  every- 
where wished  fur.  By  stringent  laws — whereon  no  man  in  that 
region  dares  to  exercise  bis  talent  for  quibbling,  or  any  other 
tricks  of  evasion — he  Las  prevented  the  manuiaciurcrs  from 
exercising  over  their  people  that  tyranny  which  the  Manchester 
scho{)l  have  importefl  with  their  cottcm  from  the  latitude  of 
Louisiana.  Tfjc  sanltiiry  condition  of  the  workshops  is  matter  of 
most  stri(t  sun-cillante— the  truck  system  forbidden — and  every 
master  forced  to  provide  a  Ijospital,  a  physician,  and  a  schnol. 
The  Bnron  adds,  that  some  of  the  nobles  also  treat  their  serfs  with 
eat  indulgence:  for  instance,  M.  Schercmctjcw  glories  in  the 
1th  of  those  belonging  to  blm — some  of  whom  have  acquired 
(in  his  name,  as  they  carutot  hohl  them  by  law)  six  or  seven 
hundred  serfs,  nor  does  he  charge  them  a  higher  tribute  than  the 
poorest.  So  much  for  a  good  example.  Nor  is  the  care  of  the 
imperial  supervisor  confmed  to  his  subjects  uf  the  great  dominant 
blood : — no  one  is  allowed  to  settle  within  the  lunits  ol  the  wild 
tribes  of  Siberia,  lest  they  should  lie  oppressed  by  the  superior 
power  of  civilization — a  policy  which,  as  t]ie  Uaron  de  Haxthausen 
obsi^rves,  is  very  diifcn'nt  from  that  of  the  '  free  and  enlightened 
citizens*  of  the  United  States  towards  the  unhappy  red  uicn. 
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The  Russian  peasants  ore  (lescribefl  as  physicftlly  a  fine  race  of 
men,  generally  intleetl  eating:  meat  only  once  a  week,  but  liavin^ 
.1  variety"  of  other  fiWKl,  ami  well  tontontoJ  tlierewiih — com- 
fortaljly  and  ci'en  expensively  rliithe<l :  in  one  village,  ilie 
autlitTr  says,  a  man's  <lre*s  usually  costs  3/.  \bx.,  ami  wiimen's 
4/.  4*.,  al«)  that  all  the  men  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  a  eotton 
shirt — we  presume  he  did  not  venture  to  inquire  into  those 
mysteries  with  the  fair  sex: — the  cottages  are  well-built — and 
our  German  Baron  even  has  a  wont  (vf  praise  nn  the  seure  of  their 
clcanliiicss^thoiijjh  iliat  hardly  tallies  with  the  bulk  uf  his  own 
Nntes  on  certain  entomological  phrnomena.  Very  often,  especially 
in  the  ^overnmrnt  of  Jiiroslaflf,  the  |ieo]>le  of  which  are  noiit  cd  as 
the  most  intellig-ent  in  the  whole  empire,  villages  are  met  with  in 
which  all  the  inhabitants  pmctise  the  same  trade  ;  oUI  and  voung^ 
beinjr,  for  example,  without  esreplion,  t-ailors,  hatters,  (-hnn<llFrs, 
potters,  blacksmiths,  or  rarpontcrs.  On  those  cstatfs  where  the 
system  of  corv^-  is  established  instead  of  ilie  obrok,  the  owner 
keeps  a  certain  portion  wholly  in  his  own  bands,  pencrnlly  one 
third,  though  in  the  poor  soils  of  the  north  it  is  often  as 
little  as  one-fourth,  and  in  the  rich  soils  of  the  south  as  much 
as  one  half;  while  the  serfs  are  alloweil  to  use  the  rest  uf  the 
land  on  ctmilition  of  giving  three  dnys'  labour  a  week  to  the 
lonVs  reserved  portion.  In  some  parts  the  soil  is  cultivated 
by  quite  a  dificrent  class  from  any  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
of;  they  go  by  the  name  of  Polowniki,  are  perfectly  free, 
and  seem  to  stand  to  the  owners  of  the  land  in  nearly  the 
•ame  relation  that  our  tenant-farmers  do.  Their  existence 
as  a  distinct  class  mav  l>e  traceil  to  a  verr  remote  perioil — 
some  antiijuaries  say  even  so  far  liack  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury :  an  ukase  in  17"i'>  declared  that,  not  being  serfs,  they 
miglit  gti  where  they  liked,  subject  to  certain  regulations ; 
and  their  condition  was  fiirther  regulated  by  an  order  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1827.  Their  present  tcnmc  seems 
to  be  nearly  as  folluivs  :  the  rent  consists  of  half  the  bun'esl — 'the 
tenant  finding  the  stock,  as  also  the  labnnr  in  tlieerecliim  of  farm- 
bnildings,  for  which  the  landlord  provides  the  materials;  the 
length  of  the  leases  varies  fmm  six  to  twenty  years,  hut  either 
party  contemplating  en  actual  dissolution  of  tlie  connexion  must 
pvc  a  year's  notice  before  the  expiration  of  the  expressed  period. 

TTie  state  of  agriculture  is  descrihefl  at  cfmsidernble  length  in 
the  work  before  us  :  (mr  own  space  %vill  not  allow  of  our  entering 
at  all  into  details  ;  suflicc  it  to  say  tliat  the  farming  is  gcncmlly 
far  inferior  to  that  in  western  Kurope,  and  in  the  north  the 
severity  of  the  climate  adds  greatlv  to  the  difticulties.  At  the 
same  time  many  exceptions  arc  mentioned  in  the  shape  of  intel- 
ligent 
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ligent  oTmers,  ivho  liare  set  up  model -farms,  and  who,  it  is  finnly 
asserted,  rt-alizc  Iiniidsomc  profils  upon  their  uullnv — wliich  is  at 
any  rate  more  than  most  Kn^lish  model- fiimicrs  will  be  found  to 
say.  There  am  ri!w»,  scatteretl  over  difTerent  Governments,  not  a 
few  colonies  of  Germans,  whose  lands  can  he  immediately  dis- 
tini^ished  hy  their  superior  condition  ;  and  we  suspert  it  must  be 
Owinir  to  havina:  sur**eved  with  special  attention  some  of  these 
German  districts,  in  his  joumev  through  South  Kutssia,  t}iat  Pro- 
fessor Amdt  speaks  of  the  cultivation  there  as  p<)ual  to  that  of 
Pomerania.  The  Empress  Catherine  made  a  law  ffivinj*  p^-eat 
privile^res  to  any  strangers  who  would  hjriii  coh^nies  in  Russia  ; 
among  these  are,  liberty  of  conscience  and  dotation  of  their  clerffy 
by  the  state ;  pcrpetna!  exemption  fmm  civil,  nay,  unless  under 
very  est rnoitll nary  circumstances,  from  military  service  ;  no  taxes 
for  a  certain  lime,  after  which  they  i>ay  the  same  as  the  (*rown 
peasants  ;  a  permission  Ut  fitnn  a  kind  of  corporate  IxmIv  for  their 
own  purposes — and  the  right  of  choosing  their  local  magistrates. 
It  should  he  recollected  that  foreigners  may  live  within  the 
Empire  for  anv  number  of  pfcncrations  without  acquiring  the 
character  of  subjects,  unless  ihcy  either  marry  into  a  Kussian 
family,  or  tike  a  place  under  Government  for  one  of  their 
sons. 

The  portion  of  the  imperial  territory  whose  stiil  and  climate 
are  most  favourable  to  a^culture  is  prcmouncctl  to  be — however 
many  of  the  Baron's  readers  may  stare — no  other  than  the  district 
of  the  steppes  :  there,  he  assures  us,  abundant  crops  nf  wheat  are 
pnxlucc<l  with  no  more  labour  than  a  mere  scratchinc;  of  the  ground 
to  receive  the  sectl ;  no  manure  is  ever  used,  and  when  the  land 
becomes  exhausted,  a  fallow  of  five  years  enables  tt  to  bear  hiirvcsts 
for  fifteen  years  more;  they  throw  the  manure  into  the  stream:*,  and 
many  of  their  rivers  are  cliokwl  hy  this  practice.  We  have  been 
told  of  similar  habits  in  Kentucky,  ant)  of  farcciei's  doubting 
whether  it  was  easiest  to  move  their  houses  from  the  nuisance 
or  to  cart  it  into  the  Ohio.  Sheep  thrive  equally  well,  but  the 
woo)  grown  is  wantiii,^  in  elasttcilVi  and  valueless,  owing,  as  is 
supposed  hv  our  Baron,  to  the  drying  effect  of  the  sun,  wind,  and 
dust ;  thongh  we  are  rather  doubtful  ahont  the  correctness  of  this 
supposition,  as  sun,  wind,  and  dust  arc  nowhere  more  dominant 
than  in  that  part  of  Spain  which  is  the  home  of  the  Merino  sheep. 
^^  These  steppes,  which  cover  so  large  an  extent  of  central  Kuropc 
^V  and  Asia,  seem,  from  the  description  of  our  l^anm  and  many  other 
travellers,*  to  be  very  like  the  prairies  which  occupy  su  much  of  the 

I*  Pc(l>a|/t  tlit>  mnsi  liroly  and  ptcturcitquc  necouiti  o(  tbe  Stcfipn  ii  that  fiven  by 
tb«  Uia  M.  Xavivt  Hmnmiun!  dr  Hi-11  lujd  bu  vcrji  ckv«[  L^f  m  ibcir  jaiuC  tiuiilc  nf 
TmveU— tnmildled  line  ia  1817. 
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centre  of  Nurlli  Atncricti ;  in  each  wc  have  an  apparently  endless  ex- 
tent uf  treeless  Hat,  cxrept  wbcie  it  is  brukcii  by  tlic  ^'ruves  ui\  each 
side  of  the  rivers  that  penetrate  it ;  in  each,  though  the  ifeneral  con- 
tourof  the  country  appears  so  level,  yel,  on  closer  inspottion,  it  is 
often  made  up  of  a  series  of  gigantic  waves,  all  pre<-isely  of  the 
saiiiu  hcisiit  uiul  form.  'J'rees,  when  planted  on  the  prairie,  are 
knQ\vn  to  grow  well,  and  the  abscnte  of  them  in  its  unreclaimed 
aspect  is  popularly  attributed  to  the  freijuent  prairic-fires.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  same  cause  would  apply  to  the  stcpjies, 
but  it  is  certain  that  many  trees  pluiued  Miere  prow  luxuriantly  ; 
and  uac  chief  object  which  occupies  the  allcntiun  of  the  school 
of  forests  is  to  find  the  bnst  trees  and  the  best  methods.  'ITje 
southern  portion  of  the  steppes  was  govemn*!  up  to  1783  by 
the  K.hau  uf  Crimea,  who  boosted — and  M.  de  llajiitlmuscn  says 
he  b<;licves  it — of  bein?  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  famous  luni 
of  all  the  steppes,  and  leader  of  all  tlie  vafjabonda  who  lived  on 
tbeni,  Gengis  Khan.  The  modern  Klians,  ihftu";!!  vassals  of  the 
Porte,  were  greater  men  with  him  than  even  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
with  Quet-n  Victoria :  they  had  not  only  the  right  of  presenting 
what  petitions  they  chose,  but  also  that  of  always  having  them 
granted,  whether  ihey  asked  for  green  fat  or  the  grand  vizier's 
heail.  The  Barun  is  told,  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  last 
uf  Gengis' descendanls,  Kerlin  Girei,  has  become  Christian,  and 
lives  in  Kngland  I  We  believe  that  the  gentleman  he  alludes  to 
Spent  some  years  in  Eriinburgh  (where  he  was  styled  Snitan 
Kerlm),  and  married  a  lady  of  family  and  fortune  there,  but  long 
ago  relumed  to  the  land  of  his  ancestry,  and  theiiceforlh  devoted 
himself  and  all  his  resources  to  tlie  impruvement  and  instruction 
of  its  native  ntce.  If  yet  alive  he  maintains,  we  doubt  not,  an  in- 
timate correspondence  with  our  Bible  and  Missinnarv  Sc>cieties. 

The  more  we  j)ecp  into  these  liv]>erboreaii  countries,  the  mure 
truthful  wh  find  llie  descriptions  of  Henxlotus,  in  spile  of  ibe  old 
and  general  suspicion  Uj  the  contrary.  As  his  account  of  iScytUiu 
(under  which  vague  name  the  ancients  included  all  the  north-eastern 
nations)  is  a  renuirkabje  instance  of  his  accuracy,  it  may  l>c 
worth  while  to  re(all  some  of  his  remarks  in  tlie  fourth  book, 
where  he  tells  of  Darius's  ill-fated  exppiiilion  from  the  Danulw 
to  the  Don,  which  must  have  taken  hini  through  the  centre  of 
the  steppes.  He  says,  '  all  the  land  is  (juilc  bare  of  trees,  either 
wild  or  sown,  and,  as  wood  is  dreadfully  scarce,  they  have 
found  this  plan  for  boiling  meat:  they  clean  the  bones  and 
bum  them  under  the  caldron.'  Our  county  members  lament 
over  the  quantity  of  wheat  exnorled  from  Odessa — the  outlet 
for  all  the  produce  of  South  Kussia  ;  and  ace<»nling!y  Hero- 
dotus says  that  the  Scythians  live  in  waggons  (,as  the  7'artars  of 
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the  steppe  do  to  llus  day),  and  *  do  not  sow  com  for  food,  but 
for  ('-xj)ort.'  North  of  tImsR  nations  lie  says  the  country  is  quite 
unfit  to  inhabit,  from  the  quantity  of  snow  and  its  eight  uumtlis' 
winter  ;  and  '  if  we  po  on  far  cnoujfh,  wc  come,  it  ia  airirmed, 
to  people  who  sleep  six  months  at  a  lime :' — but  he  adds,  '  1  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  this  '^^a  remark  exactly  similar  to  what  he 
interposes  on  the  story  of  the  people  who  said  tliat  the  sun  at 
mid-day,  in  .South  Africa,  was  to  the  north  of  them.  The 
Father  of  History  does  not  even  think  the  quantilv  of  vermin 
beneath  liis  notice ;  he  mentions  one  tribe  as — savinjz^  your  pre- 
sence— caters  of  lire.*  Peter  Pindar  would  have  been  their  poet- 
laureate,  if  he  had  lived  in  those  days.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
atalenienls  of  any,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  Ural  inountilns,  are  those  whirh  he  makes 
concerning  gold.  He  tells  us,  that  Roing  nortli -east ward  from 
the  Don,  we  pas*  several  tribes,  and  at  last  come  to  very 
high  and  sleep  mountains  *  which  no  man  tan  truss ' — (the  worthy 
•ncient  did   not  foresee   a  Pallas    or  a   Murchison) — and  there 

■  are  said  to  live  the  'gold-watching  jrritfins  and  the  one-eyed 
Arimaspians/  In  another  bntik  he  tells  us  that  'towards  the 
north  of  Europe  there  certainly  is  a  very  ^reat  quantity  of  ^uld  : 
how  it  came  there  I  cannot  cxacllv  say — but  they  report  tliat  the 
ooe-eye*!  Arimaspians  take  it  by  force  from  the  griftlns.'  Milion 
^_     suggests  lower  means  than  those  of  force — 

^H  '  As  when  a  gr\-phori  tlimugli  the  wilderncs?, 

^K  With  winged  course  u'er  hill  or  moor)'  dale 

^^L  ,  Pursues  llie  Ariniuiipiaii,  niio  hy  struUh 

^^^^^^^^         Had  from  Kis  wakeful  custody  purloined 
^^^^^^^K-  'l'>*'  guarded  ^old.' 

^ff   We  do  not  know  on  what  authority  our  great  poet  relinl  here, 

^^    but  Herudotus  was   no  very   strong  one  to   the  contrary,   for  he 

takes  occasion  1o  throw   in  imte  more  a  sceptical  salvo — viz.  that 

I  he  in   his  own   mind  disbelieves  the  existence  of  any  one-eyed 
nation  anywhere.      I'or  the  prevalent  creed,  however,  as  to  this 
particular  in   connexion  with  ibe  existence  of  gold  in  those  re- 
g'ions  we  have  the  still  more  ancient  testimony  of  /I-Iscbvlus  : — 
i^vervfiQVi  fan  Ziji'oc  ti*'payf(c  icwcoc 
ypuTnc  <i^ii\ntui,  riiv  fimirwTn  rrrpnTuv 
otKoviriy  d^^i  vu^jo  nXovru»vc  vopov. 
We  will  not  profane  the  words  by  a  translation  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that   Prometheus    warns    lo    to  beware  'of  the  griffms  and   the 
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one-pycd  host  of  Arimaspian  liorspinen,  who  dwell  around  the 
golden  stivttm  at  PhtUjs  fjatcs^  Hrrodolns  fonfirms  the  stiiTy  of 
gold  cominff  fnim  that  quartr^r  hv  somr-  incidental  nitnsions  in  his 
account  of  the  mure  actcssihlc  Scythian  trihos.  Tims  he  says 
that  thcj  gild  the  heads  of  their  friends  before  hurial — (having 
prmritmsly  PstMi  th«  rest,  of  th«  hody,  rut  up  with  mutton  and 
made  into  an  Irish  stcwj ;  that  they  bun-  golden  poblets  with 
their  KinjB:«  ;  and  that  they  set  in  t;old  the  <irinkingr-cups  which 
Ihey  make  from  the  sculls  of  their  cnmiics. 

On  the  actual  criminal  system  of  Russia  M.  dc  Hnxthansen 
IPS  anything  but  echo  tliP  affecting  stateinpnts  of  our  Polish  and 
jther  philanthropists.  To  prevent  disappointment  in  those 
rho  expect  to  hear  thrilling  laics  of  wuincii  knoutcd  to  death, 
re  think  it  best  to  say  at  once  that,  according  to  our  Daron 
irl  other  irustwortliy  authorities,  thp  use  of  the  k"nout  was 
itircly  abolished  several  years  ago;  and  that,  for  some  time 
>cforc,  it  had  been  reduced  within  narrow  limits  and  strict 
itrol,  any  one  punished  unjustly  having  n  right  to  perf>vcr  200 
lilver  ruhlfs  a  stroke  from  the  court  which  sentenced  him. 
*oliiical  offenders,  who  are  merely  to  be  kept  under  snrveil- 
rlnncc.  live,  Ui  all  appoaiances  in  tLc  case  of  fi-ect!oni,  at  VVulogda  ; 
those  whose  sins  are  of  a  deeper  dye  l>rcomc  Exihs — that  Is,  go 
to  Siberia.  The  Kiiles  are  removed  to  their  destination  in  con- 
Toys  of  100  or  200  under  charge  of  an  escort,  and  until  the  nnra- 
>hct  is  complete  they  ore  kept  in  a  comfoilablc  prison  well  lijtj^lited 
and  warmed.  WhilrtH  rf/i/^«'thev  exper'u^ce  much  kitulness  from 
the  Russian  peasants,  who  semi  Ihem  presents  of  iheir  best  food  at 
every  resting  place;  and  in  large  towns  the  esress  of  sucli  contri- 
butions over  what  they  can  consume  is  so  great  that  it  is  sold  to 
buy  tlicra  better  clothing'.  Before  starting,  the  convicts  are  in- 
spected by  a  sui'geon,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  wal  k  are  put  in 
carriages :  of  the  others,  c^-cry  two  men  carr)'  a  chain  of  4  or 
5  lbs.  weight — and  the  Baron  says,  tliey  declared  they  ratfier 
iiked  being  chained  to  each  other  by  the  leg;  but  tastes  differ — 
iinyhow  they  only  walk  l.'>  miles  a  dav.  and  every  third  day,  they 
rest.  Wives  arc  alluwcil  and  oxpc^ted  Uy  accompany  their  lius~ 
bands— (some  will  perhaps  ask  if  this  is  part  of  the  punislniLcnt?) 
—nay,  should  a  lailv  refuse  to  march,  her  nianinije  is  dissolved 
— a  consequence,  no  doubt,  calling  for  serious  delitieralion.  The 
L journey  lasts  seven  months.  In  the  Asiatic  part  uf  it  the  com- 
forts are  nut  uo  the  same  iH-ale.  and  there  is  often  great  mor- 
tality ;  between  1823  and  1832  it  anutuntcd  to  about  one-fifth, 
and  the  average  number  of  exiles  was  10,*XK)  ayear.  On  arrival, 
the  worst  subjects  arc  sent  to  the  mines  ;  and  in  former  times, 
they  hardly  ever  again  saw  daylight,  but  by  the  jiresent  Empen>r*s 
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rr^lation  they  nrc  not  kept  undcr^uund  morr  than  eight  hours 
a-duv.  and  on  Sundav  all  have  undisturbed  rrccdum.  Thustr  of  a 
less  heinous  st^imp  arc  emph>yrd  on  public  works  for  somo  timR, 
and  then  allowed  to  become  colonists.  The  least  serious  offenders 
•  are  al  once  settled  as  colonists  in  Southern  Siberia,  and  thence- 
forth may  be  considerwl  as  quite  free,  except  thai  they  cannot 
quit  their  location.  In  such  a  soil  and  climate,  with  industry, 
they  may  Tvithin  two  or  three  years  find  themselves  citahlished 
in  good  houses  of  their  own,  amidst  fields  supplying  every  want  of 
a  rising  family.  It  is  asserted  that  the  young  people  reared  tn 
these  abodes  tuni  out,  on  the  wliole,  of  most  respectable  charac- 
ler,  and  arc  associated  with  accordingly  on  the  kindest  lerms  by 
neightMurs  of  other  classes — especially  the  peasnnts  of  native 
Siberian  race,  who,  by  the  way,  ai-e  all  entirely  free  and  many  of 
tbeui  very  rich.  The  only  drawback  to  this  paradise  arises 
from  the  recent  and  rapidly  increasinj*  production  of  gold,  which 
SB  said  to  have  already  done  ronsiderable  harm  to  monds  ;  let  iis 
hope  that  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  will 
cscuj>c  the  similar  pollution  threatened  it  by  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Phillip. 

A  model-prison  at  Odessa  is  described  as  greatly  more  suc- 
cessful than  any  we  know  of  nearer  home : — it  contains,  wc  are 
told,  700  criminals,  who  all  work  at  different  tradt^,  their  earn- 
ings l>eing  either  applied  tn  promoting  their  ciiinf<irt  while  in 
dnrance,  or  given  them,  to  start  in  an  honest  !ife  with,  on  their 
emancipation.  On  entering  t!ie  prison  they  wear  a  chain,  hot 
on  goi>d  behanour — very  generally  within  three  m€>nths — they 
walk  tlic  streets  without  it;  tbey  are  allowed  to  go  out  to  work 
for  private  individuals,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  best 
Conducted  prisonws,anc1  are  constantly  employed  to  put  out  fires, 
yet  have  scarcely  ever  been  accused  of  stealing  on  such  occasions. 
After  ten  years  a  full  pardon  is  very  fiften  granted  :  in  fact,  not 
one-tenth  of  thv  whole  ninnl>er  are  detained  beyond  that  period, 
and  on  its  cxi»iry  many  obtain  small  offices  under  gr»emment. 

The  ICuiiieror,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  head  of  his  own  brunch 
of  the  C;re<-K  church — being  indeetl,  truly  and  substantially  '  in  all 
causes  and  over  all  persMis,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal,  in 
those  his  dominions  supn>me.'  The  ser\'icos  of  the  church  seem 
to  be  in  general  fondu(.te<l  with  great  order  and  decency ;  M.  de 
Haxlhauh-en  i'pj>eatc<ny  mentions  the  singing  as  really  lieautlful. 
He  considers  all  classesfexceptingtho  Frenchified  fashionables  and 
Gcrmanti!e<l  mivants)  to  be  at  heart  sincere  believers — ilescriljes 
the  rural  gentry  as  prostrating  themselves  before  the  images 
no  less  reverentially  than  the  peasants,  and  lord  ami  vassal  alike 
ready  to  sul»cribe  to  the  utmost  of  their  means  foreither  repairing 
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an  oltl  or  buiUlinc:  a  new  rluirch.  Several  of  ihe  parish  clerjry 
arc  spoken  of  as  possessing  very  fair  lilprary  knowlctlfje,  antl 
eajrcr  to  iissist  in  fducatiiif;  tlieir  flocks.  Their  snbsistftnce  is 
mainly  from  plebc  lands,  which  the  peasants  ate  usually  witling 
to  cultivate  tor  them,  but  they  also  liavc  fees  on  marriages,  ttc. 
■  There  are  convents  in  Russia,  bi>th  of  men  and  women,  but  they 
liavc  no  (jreal  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  pci>ple,  who  did  not 
much  re(j:Tfl  the  confiscation  of  their  lands  by  Catherine  11.:  they 
are  therefore  now  dependent  on  tlieir  own  industry  and  ilic  free- 
will oiTerinTs  of  devout  individuals,  assiste*!  sometimes  by  a  small 
subsidy  from  povemment.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Hussian  convents  is  that  of  Troiiza,  which  includes  quite  a  town 
wtttiin  its  limits,  and  in  old  times  has  stood  sieges  by  the  Poles  ; 
the  treasure  it  is  reported  still  to  contain  is  enormous,  but  the 
500  or  GOrt  monks,  who  dineii  daily  of  old  in  its  refcctor}-,  have 
dwindled  to  not  more  than  lOO 

liven  with  an  autocratic  head  of  the  church,  the  Russian  clergy 
are  no  more  free  from  dissenters  than  cm rs  are;  thouffli,  dissent 
being — (unless  in  special  localities  already  alluded  to) — forbid- 
den by  law  ami  only  winked  at  by  government,  they  are  not 
every  day  amioyod  by  seeinjf  the  vijlsi»r  front  of  the  meeting-house, 
as  they  pass  alon^  the  village  street.  In  the  Iwjok  Iwlore  us  tlierc 
is  a  lung  and  interesiinf;  chapter  on  the  different  boilics  of  flis- 
senters.  The  first  mentioned  are  of  exceedingly  mysterious 
character,  probably  remains  of  ancient  paganism,  strangely 
addicted,  it  is  sai<l  and  Ijclicved,  to  practices  of  self-destruction 
and  mutilation.  Rut  the  most  considerable  sect  is  that  which 
ai'ose  from  the  schism  caused  in  iri,')SJ  by  the  patriarch  N'icon's 
audacity  in  substituting  a  conecteil  text  of  the  Scriptures  for 
the  very  corrupt  one  previously  in  use.  They  call  themselves 
Starowcrtxi,  i.  e.  old-belief- men.  These  northern  *  Tmclariiins,' 
divided  into  many  fractions  among  themselves,  entertain  con- 
siderable varieties  of  custom  and  observance,  but  are  said  to 
be  gcnerallv  well  instructed,  especially  in  their  Bible,  and  to  have 
in  most  places  verv  considerable  inlluenre  among  their  country- 
men of  tlie  old  school ;  their  chief  strength,  however,  lies  among 
the  iliiss  of  tradesmen  and  arti/ans.  i'liey  look  upon  the  potato 
as  a  wicked  modem  invention,  and  the  cholera  as  a  punishment 
for  its  introduction.  Hut  Western  critics  have  little  right  to 
wonder  at  this  Muscovite  theory,  when  we  all  know  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Resnn(;on,  in  a  vccent  pastoral,  has  told  the  most 
enlightened  of  nations  that  the  scourge  of  milroatls  is  a  retribution 
for  iherrving  sin  of  innkeepers  in  supplying  their  guests  with  meat 
during  Lent.  We  ourselves  never  found  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing  Protestant  provender  within  the  States  of  His  Holiness, 
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yet  tlii'ir  soil  bas  as  yd  escnped  that  awful  visitation ;  but  of 
Course  the  Frenrli  Archbiaho]>  wnuld  rpailtly  account  for  this 
little  apparent  difficulty.  The  Baron  says  there  are  some  other 
Rossian  sects,  of  a  totally  opposite  character  to  the  sCarowcrtzl, 
of  recent  growth,  who  hold  new  doctrines,  instead  of  clinging- 
obstinately  to  the  old.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  their  individual  tenets,  which  are  some  of  them  very  wild. 
We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  that  there  is  a  colony  in 
South  Russia  of  Mennonites — a  sett  descended,  wilh  modific-d 
doctrines,  from  the  Analwptists  of  Munster — (for  the  knowledge 
of  whose  history  the  unlearned  are  i^cncrally  indehte<i  to  the  opera 
of  the  I'rophete) :  finding  themselves  uncomfortahle  in  Germany, 
after  several  abortive  miarations.  they  availed  themselves  of  an 
inviiiitiou  from  the  Russian  fi^^jvorimicnt,  and  their  settlement  is 
in  a  most  flourishing  coniHtion. 

We  wish  the  anthor  of  these  often  curious  but  loose  antl  in- 
conclusive Nvtes  would  himself  state  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions in  the  IWm  of  a  rej^uhir  report. — such  as  be  appears  to 
have  made  for  the  government  of  Prussia.  But  if  he  lie  disin- 
clined n^ain  to  rush  into  print,  we  should  think  that,  nnw  the 
Natiimal  Pnitertion  SKJety  is  {lissolvwi,  there  must  be  plenty 
of  young  liiiglisb  squires,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  country 
matters,  ^t  a  loss  how  to  expend  their  superfluous  energy ; 
if  one  of  these,  who  did  not  mind  rouphinp;  it,  would  really 
explore  and  puhlisli  an  accurate  and  fnrmer-lilie  account  of 
rural  Russia,  he  mi»ht  produce  a  book  as  interestinj?  lo  the 
world  at  lari^e  as  was  Arthur  Wmii^'s  'I'our  in  i-'nince  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  To  our  own  atrriculturists,  and  to  ail  prac- 
tical statesmen,  such  a  work  would  be  indeed  a  most  acceptable 
gift  '  under  existing  circumstances.* 

M.  de  liaxthausen  tells  us  little  or  nothiii|Er  about  the  Russian 
army — a  subject  on  which  we  should  have  been  hrippy  to  hear 
more  from  i\  German  officer  of  his  ability  and  experience.  In 
this  country  we  are  aware  that  there  is  a  general  belief,  founded 
mainly,  na  doubt,  on  the  lingering  propress  of  the  Russian  arms 
in  Circassia,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  show  reg^itnents 
of  guards,  their  trimps  are  in  no  very  efficient  condition  ;  but, 
besides  that  the  history  of  the  war  in  Caffrariji  ou?!it  to  make 
Knglishmen  slow  to  condemn  a  foreign  military  en  masse  on 
such  grounds,  we  think  the  Russian  soldiers  had  a  weighty 
jiTima  facie  testimony  for  them  in  their  condtict  when  op- 
]ioscd  lo  the  French,  from  the  days  of  Suwarrow  to  the  battle 
of  Leipsir.  This  favourable  presumption  was  confirmed  by  the 
rapidity  widi  whieh  they  turned  the  scale  which  the  Hungarians 
bad  so  lung  held  evenly  poised  against  troops  acknowledged  to 
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be  among  ibe  best  in  lilurope.  We  sliall  only  add  that  an  bnglisb 
traveller  of  cspericm'e,  well  kiiuwn  to  ourselves,  inspected  at 
Cracow  one  ronsidcrable  rorps  on  its  marrh  to  Hungary,  and  he 
affirms  that  the  men  a»mp«sinj;  it  were  as  fine,  nni!  manceuvred 
with  as  ji^cat  precision,  as  any  we  could  produce  in  Hy<ie 
Park  ur  the  Pluf  iilx  ;  tlie  hur»os  of  good  blood  and  cscelleutly 
trained:  the  orttllery,  with  all  ita  equipments,  impossible  to  be 
surpassed. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  deprecate  that  partisan  view 
which  many  take  even  vi  facts^  wlien  relating  to  Uussin.  'J'here 
wail  a  time  when  Kn>;lai)U  was  at  war  with  all  the  world,  and 
tliank  (lod  I  she  came  out  victorious :  wc  have  m>  doubl  that,  if 
slie  be  but  true  to  herself,  she  nee<l  not  fear  the  worst  her  foes 
can  do,  but  wc  have  no  wish  that  she  should  again  pass  through 
so  ten'il)le  an  ordeal,  and  therefore  we  cannot  unilerstaod  the 
policy  of  those  people — we  are  sure  they  cannot  themselves — 
who,  together  with  the  most  virulent  invectives  against  Louis 
Napoleon,  persist  io  Hinging  expressions  of  hatred  and  defiance  to 
those  allies  who  fought  side  by  side  with  us  not  so  very  long  ago 
in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  Krance.  As  to  tlie  Kmperor  Nicholas 
in  pailicular,  we  consider  such  rash  language  as  supremely 
reprehensible.  No  man  of  sense  has  lately  returned  from  liis 
dominions  who  *loes  not,  with  whatever  opiuions  or  ])rejndices  he 
set  forth,  give  tliis  Sovereign  credit  for  an  understanding  of  the 
clearest  and  most  comprehensive  class — and  we  should  regard  it 
as  tlic  greatest  by  far  of  all  possible  political  misfortunes,  were 
such  a  Prince  by  any  of  his  acts  to  hazard  his  estimation  with  the 
friends  of  order  throughout  the  world,  and  justify,  iu  any  shape  or 
degree,  the  representations  which  we  have  liithertu  despised. 


Art.  in. — I.  Lectures  on  the  An/itomi/  and  Phy&ioJogy  of  the 
Invertebrate  Animals.      By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.      1843. 

2.  On  the  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  tfte  Vertebrate  SMeton. 
fTliis  and  the  following  by  the  same.j      1848. 

3.  Ottihe  Nature  of  Limbs.      1849. 

4.  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds.       1846. 

5.  On  Parthenoffcnrsis  ;  or,  the  succcssitv  Production  of  Procreating 
ludimduals  from  a  single  Ovum:  a  Discourse  introductory  to 
the  Hunterian  Lectttres  on  Generation  and  Deirelopment,  for  the 
year  1849. 

6.  British  Fossil  Reptiles.     1 848-5 1. 

7.  Description 
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7.  Deicrijition  of  the  Impressimts  and  Foot-prints  of  the  I*rotich- 
uitfsfrom  tfie  Potsdam  Sandstone  of  Canada.     Ibb2. 

S.  JMscriptionof  some  Species  of  the  extinct  Genus  Nesodou.  1853. 
9.  Deitrription  of  a  Batraehian  Fossil  from  the   Coal-thah  of 

Cars/ake.     1853. 
10.   Catahtfue  of  the    Osteologieal  Series  in  the  Museum  of  the 

Hayat  College  of  Surtjeons.     1853. 

IN  resuminu;,  according  to  promise,  the  advance  of  Coinpamlive 
Anatoinv,  as  Fccordcfi  in  the  labours  of  Mr.  Owen,  we 
should  by  rights  proceed  to  the  most  curious  and  profound 
series  of  bis  writinj;* — the  treatises  on  the  Arcltetvpc  and 
Houiolugies  of  the  Skeleton,  on  tlie  Nature  of  Limbs,  anrj  on 
PurtbenogeAesis  ;  but  before  openinjj  them  we  are  lenipted  to 
pause  for  a  moment  upon  some  minor  Kssays,  which  have  thrown 
ni:w  litfhc  un  tbe  variety  and  promptitude  of  his  resources  in  the 
interval  since  the  aj^puanuice  of  our  IHOtli  Numljer. 

The  fool-tracks  in  the  Potsdam  snndatnne  of  Lower  Canada 
Iiad  arre^tefl  the  .ittention  of  Mr.  Lo^n,  who,  on  tlie  24th  of 
March,  1S52,  communicated  to  tlie  CTCologiical  Society  of  London 
a  brief  int.-moxr  on  those  iiptxTvpha)  impressions,  but  chiefly  ex- 
planatory of  the  mineraIo^i<al  character  of  the  district  On  the 
same  evening  Prol'essor  Owen,  in  the  paper  which  stands 
seventh  in  our  list,  ^appled  with  the  darkness  and  di0i(:ultic8 
of  the  whole  subjei-t,  and  selected  the  best  marked  and  most 
intelUpihle  portions.  None  who  were  present  will  ever  forgot 
the  patient  invostiixatton^  the  lurid  illustration,  and  the  htgical 
power  which  carried  his  audience  with  him  l<i  the  conclusion, 
that  the  several  tracks  which  have  certaiu  characters  lu  com- 
mon— viz.,  a  more  or  less  rcgularlv  marked  longitudinal  furrow, 
accompanie*)  on  each  side  by  numerous  closeiv-set  imprints — 
must,  Jrom  their  peculiar  arnrngements,  have  belonged  neither  to 
a  qiiaf]rupe<]a1  nor  to  a  fish-like  creature,  but  to  some  articidate 
and  probahlv  {Tiistareoiis  gentis,  either  with  seven  pairs  of  am- 
bulatory iinibs,  or  with  tliree  pairs,  of  which  two  were  hiftd  at 
tbe  impressing  exticniity,  and  the  third  trifid.  In  one  of  the 
slabs,  the  shape  of  the  pits  accords  best  with  the  bard,  sub- 
obtose,  suhangular  ti-rminatinns  of  a  crustaceous  ambulatory 
limb — such  as  exist  in  the  blunted  legs  of  a  large  PaUnurus  or 
Birqiis ;  and  Mr.  Owen  made  it  evident  that  the  animal  of  the 
Puts<lam  sandstone  movetl  directly  forwanls  after  the  manner 
of  the  lobster,  and  mtt  sideways  like  the  crabs.  One  specimen 
favoured  the  notion  of  the  me<lian  groove  having  been  formed 
by  a  caudal  appendage,  rather  than  by  a  prominent  part  of  the 
under  surface  of  the    trunk ;    and    the   Professor   has  now,    we 
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understand,  no  doubt  tbat  this  moat  nncienl  crustacean  re- 
sembled the  Limuhis,  or  well-known  Kin^-crab  of  tlip  Mo- 
luccas. Well  might  ho  sav  ihat  the  imagination  is  batlled  in 
attcinptinje  to  reiilizt*  tlie  lapse  of  a^-s  since  the  objects  of  these 
conjectures  lived  and  moved  upon  the  sandy  shores  ol'  the  Silurian 
Ma;  for  we  know  that  all  existing  species  of  animals — (with  the 
exception  of  such  as  the  micn»scope  alone  brings  within  onr 
observation)— disiippcar  at  a  period  very  rei-cnt,  geolofficidl^ 
speaking,  in  comparison  with  the  .Silurian  epoch.  As  we  dc> 
scend  int<i  the  depths  of  past  time,  tlic  forms  of  life  present  modi- 
fications more  and  more  strange,  and  differing'  more  widely  from 
actuid  exemplars.  This  truth  is  manifested  by  the  Plesiosaur  and 
Ichthyosaur  in  the  reptilian  class  ;  and  by  the  Pterichlhyit,  Cvccoa- 
teus,  AXiil  Cfifhtjftispis  in  that  of  fishes.  Six  wrll-marked  varieties 
of  those  Potsilam  imprints  recognised  by  ilie  Professor,  induced 
him  to  ^'ive  them  for  convenience  the  appellations  of  ProtichiiiUs 
septemiiotatiiSf  P.  octonolatus,  P.  latiu,  P.  muUinotalus^  P.  lineatuSj 
and  P.  aiieniaus. 

This  lucubration  was  followed,  in  January  1853,  by  No.  8 — 
a  brief  but  very  remarkable  paper  an  tlie  extinct  |£t:enus  Nexodon. 
The  penus  is  pii)vcd  to  liave  been  herbivorous  und  ungulate,  with 
the  nearest  afliinty  to  the  otld-li«f<l  or  perisaodactyle  order  amonij; 
the  existing  species;  but  certain  modifications  of  siructure, 
hitherto  peculiar  to  the  even-toed  or  artiodactyle  unguhites,  and 
Important  marks  of  aflinity  to  the  Toxotlon,  arc  j)ointed  out. 
Four  species  are  defined  and  named: — the  first  about  the  size 
of  a  Llama  ;  the  secoml  about  tbat  of  a  Zebra  ;  the  tliird  not 
biifger  than  a  Sheep  ;  and  the  fourth  not  less  than  a  Uhinoceros. 
'l"he, Memoir  (No.  i,')  an  the  Balracliian  fossil  was  rend  «)n  the 
lllth  Janu.'iry,  18r)3 — the  same  nij^ht  when  Sir  C  Lyell  com- 
municated his  account  of  Batracliian  remains  from  the  coal-fields 
of  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  now  no  doubt  of  Balrachlan  life  having 
gnnQ  back  as  far  as  the  coal  period  ;  but  the  animals  were  of  the 
lowest  ami  most  fish-like  onier. 

We  now  return  to  our  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  most  important  serii»s  of  Mr.  Owen's  publlcatiuns,  and  invite 
attention,  firstly,  to  the  light  thrown  upon  the  great  Law  tif  Pr<h- 
f}ression  from  the  General  to  the  Particuhir. 

The  law  of  the  closer  adherence  to  the  areheti//)^^  in  other  words, 
of  a  mt/re  ye«<?rfl/»>crf  structure,  in  the  embryos  of  existing  species, 
is  distinctly  nppreciattMl  in  bis  previous  works,  with  a  plain 
indicali<m  at  the  same  lime  of  that  higher  and  still  more  interest- 
ing generalization  of  the  corresponding  closer  conformity  to  type 
in  the  primeval  quadrupeds, as  contrasted  with  the  modem  ones— 
whicb  manifest  more  modified  or  specialised  structures.      But  the 
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Professor  rpfrains  from  Ibc  tcoijitiiig  opjwrtuiuly  of  hazarduig  a 
more  extt^nded  ^c^e^alizatian  of  this  principle  than  his  facts 
warrant.  Fursuini;  his  investi^ticins  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
paininp  confidence  as  the  fhta  accumulate,  he  at  lenglh  enunciates 
in  more  precise  terms  his  beautiful  and  su^^'slivc  law  uf  extinct 
oT^oisms.  Thus  in  the  article  '  Teeth  '  (Oct.  1849),  we  read  as 
foiloiv's : — 

'Examples  of  the  typical  dentition  are  exceptions  in  the  actual  crea- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  rulc>  in  the  forms  of  Mammalia  firiit  iiitroduciHl  into 
ttii^  planet ;  and  thut,  too,  whether  tlie  teetli  were  iiiuditivd  fur  utiiuiul 
or  vegetable  food.  J^iff.  576,  e.g.,  shows  the  dental  serius  of  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  Amplucyon  major,  a  niixed-feediug  ferine  aniuial,  allied  to 
the  Hear.  Fig.  577  show*  the  dental  series  of  the  under  jaw  of  a  more 
strictly  carnivorous  beast,  the  Iltfienodon  t  the  fo^sit  remains  of  a  ttprciea 
of  which  have  been  discovered  in  tlie  te-rtiary  depusitrt  of  Hamp- 
shire. The  i^mboln  dciiotf^  the  homologies  of  the  leetli.  The  true 
uiolars  in  the  one  are  tiiberculate,  indicating  it«  tendency  tn  vegetable 
diet;  iti  the  utber,  tbvy  are  carna-siiialf  uud  be'-ukeii  a  peculiarly  de- 
structive and  bhxidtliirsty  spycies.  In  the  Quarterly  Geological 
Jnuriiul,  1848,  I  have  described  and  figured  the  entire  dental  neries 
of  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  un  extinct  lioofed  quadruped,  the 
Dichodon  cuspidaluSf  from  ['oceue  or  olttest  terliarj'  strata,  also  niani* 
fe*tin}t  the  normal  nuiubcr  and  kinds  of  teeth,  but  wiih  such  equality 
of  lifiyht  of  crown,  that  no  iulentpiice  is  needed  to  Utdgv  any  of  tliu 
teeth  when  the  jaws  are  iC!lo^wl,  and  tJii?  series  is  as  entire  and 
uuiuterruplLil  jls  in  the  Iniman  subject.  A  great  prupnrtiuji  of  the 
upper  jaw  and  teeth  lias  beeji  discovered,  and  the  nmrkH  of  abrasioti  un 
the  lower  teeth  prove  the  series  above  to  have  been  as  ejitire  and  conti- 
nuous as  that  below,  'i^hc  Anoplolheriunt^  from  the  gypsum  quarries 
flf  Montmartre,  geoln^'^'^lly  i*-"*  ancient  a-s  the  eocene  clays  of  tiiis  island, 
louj^  ago  pre-Minted  to  CuvJer  the  same  peculiar  conlinuouif  dental  series 
as  is  shown  in  the  Dichodon.  In  his  original  Memoir  Cnvierdescril^ed 
the  canines  ax  a  fourth  pair  of  incisors,  on  account  of  their  ^rnall  size 
and  their  trenclmntsJiape,  but  he  aflerwanCs  rccngni'PcUhi-ir  tniehomn- 
I>^try  with  the  larger  and  morelaniariform  canines  of  I  he  Piilaoihcrium. 
The  Chteropfiinmiix,  i\m  Antliraraihfrium^  the  //i/npnfnmus,  the  //t/ra- 
cotherium^  the  Opiotherium,  tlie  Mert/cnjjotamr/s,  ihc  Hippohyus,  and 
other  ancient  (euceiie  and  miuceue)  tertiary  mammalian  i^eiierii  pre- 
sented the  fnrtj'-fonr  teeth,  in  number  and  kinH  according  to  that  wliirh 
is  liere  propounded  as  the  typical  or  normal  dentition  of  tlie  placental 
Mammalia.  Arnongt^t  the  existing  genera  the  hog  i^Sus)  is  one  of  the 
few  liiat  retain  this  type.' 

In  discussing  the  diiTicnlt  fjuestion  of  the  precise  homologies  of 
ihc  teeth,  which  we  believe  to  be  finally  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Owen's 
extensive  range  of  comparisons,  we  find  him  guided  by  the  light 
of  the  same  general  law  to  concluaioiia  which  were  missed  bv  tlic 
griralcst  of  bis  predecessors  : — 
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'  Hail  Cuvier  been  guided  in  Kis  deterininiititms  of  the  teeth  bjr  their 
mutual  oppoeutinii  in  llie  clo>ed  niuiith,  and  liud  he  studied  tbein  with 
this  view  in  the  Camivom  with  tht>  dentition  mmt  nearly  nppniarhing' 
totiiti  typical  ibrmula,  viz.,  the  Urar,  \w  cuiild  lIilmi  Itavv  t^eo  ttiac  the 
three  $mall  and  incunstAnt  toner  premolars,  were  the  honiotypes  of  the 
Ihree  small  aiul  similarly  iitcuiuttant  premolan  above ;  ihat  the  fi>urtb 
false  inolur  behiw,  which,  as  he  observes,  '"aluiie  hus  the  tiunnul  furiii," 
{^Dents  des  A/ammif'tTes,  p.  Ill,)  wan  tmly  llie  homotyjic  of  tlie  tmnii 
above  Cp.  4),  which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  reject  from  the 
clftM  of  "  faiLSses  molaire$,"  notwith»l«ndiiig:  it  pre»cnled  their  normal 
fbrm ;  that  the  tubercular  tooth,  which  he  calls  ^'carnaasiere"  in  the 
lower  jjiw,  Nvas  the  veritable  homolype  uf  hi*  first  "moiairo  luber- 
culense"  above,  and  that  the  tooth  in  the  inferior  series  which  had  no 
answerable  one  above  vrua  h\a  second  '*  tuberculeuse  "  and  not  anv  of  the 
four  faUe  niolars.  The  true  second  tubercular  above  (n*.  2)  is, 
however,  so  much  developed  in  the  Bear  as  to  oppose  both  m.  2  and 
m.  3  in  the  lower  jaw,  bjkI  it  mig^t  seem  to  include  the  honiotypes  of 
both  those  teeth  coak^sced.  One  sees  with  an  interest  such  as  only 
these  hoinological  re«oa.rchej«  ooiiid  excite,  thjit  tliey  were  distinctly 
developed  in  tlie  ancient  Am/t/iici/on,  which  accordingly  presenta  the 
typical  fomiula,'— 76/rf.  p.  906. 

When  the  wildest  and  most  gratuitous  hypotheses  are  setluct- 
ivcl^  set  furlb  ami  popularized  tu  trxplum,  ivitlumt  reference  lo 
creative  acts,  the  intro<luclion  of  the  sucressive  forms  of  animal 
life,  it  is  satisfortorv  to  cliscem  any  stops  taken  in  the  spirit  of 
cautious  induction  by  wliielj  onlv,  il  at  all,  we  can  aspire  to  rencli 
a  view  of  the  taw  or  conditioHii  of  that  urdcrty  and  progressive 
succrasion  of  the  highest  class  of  natural  phenomena — tlir  coining' 
in  of  new  living  species.  We  cnnnnt  but  consider  the  subjoine<l 
passages  as  marking  one  such  step  : — 

*  With  regard  to  ihe  honioh^e*  of  the  complex  molars  of  the  Pro- 
boscidian quadruped!),  a  specieH  of  insight  which  may  couko  to  be  deemed, 
iu  the  course  of  anatomical  sdeoce,  asof  equal  import  to  the  knnwleitge 
of  the  formative  procci-ties  of  parts,  I  must  admit  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  markeii  and  disproportionate  incresjwof  size  of  the  first  of  the  three 
loiil  molars  over  its  predecessor,  the  la»t  of  the  first  three  tJiat  are  deve- 
lo[H-d,  muy  appear  but  a  feeble  tiuppurt  to  the  analogical  evidem^  on 
which,  chiefly,  I  have  cIaM)e<l  the  three  lant  deveh^pe^)  molarA  of  the 
Elepluuit,  iu  a  category  distinct  from  tliat  ot  tlieir  smaller  preiiecestMjn?. 
But  the  value  of  such  iudieation  and  analogy  will  begin  to  lie  apparent 
when  Me  examine  the  ronditi<ia  f>f  denial  development  in  the  piiimiral 
forms  of  rrobw-uidiaus.  I  liave  already  iihuwn  that  Me  it/pirul  charac- 
terofthfi  Diph>fQ<iontdf-ntition  teas  more  etoxely  and  genrrnUtf  udhered 
to  in  the  genera  that  existed  during  iheoidest  tertiary  periods  hi  gevlogy 
thiut  in  their  artnal  tucretsors :  it  became  of  course  higlily  interesting 
to  inquire  whether  the  miiM-ene  Mantodony,  Ihe  earlie.t|  of  the  grtat 
Proboscidian  quadrnpeds  of  which  wc  have  any  cogoiiance,  manifested 
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my- analogous  closer  mlhesion  to  type  Hian  their  elepTiantiite  Pt»ccp«»r», 
and  whether  they  would  afford  any  artual  pnmf  of  the  iriic  deciduiHw 
natiirv  of  tlie  tirst,  second,  or  thinl  rmilnm,  by  the  rievelopment  of  a 
vertical  siicpftwor  or  premolar.  Cuvierfimt  Mcert«ine<l  tliefiii^t,  llioti^h 
vithnut  appreciating  its  full  Bijjnificanre,  in  a  «pt?rimen  of  the  upp^r  jaw 
of  the  MnstiMlon  anffm»ti«letm  from  [>a:K,  in  winch  the  second  !iix-loljed 
decidtious  molar  vras  displaced  by  a  fuur-loberl  nr  f[iiaHncitApid  pre- 
molar developed  above  it  and  succeeding  it  %'ertically.  'I'iw  samii  im- 
portaui  fact  was  mbseqiiontly  cotitinned  by  Dr.  Kaup  in  ubscrvatioiw 
of  the  Mastodon  lontfirostris  of  the  Miocene  of  £p)>elii}ieini.  Tbia 
ntiidaciorily  proves  the  true  deciduous  cliaracier  of  the  first  and 
«>coiid  molars ;  and  tbat  the  third  molar  in  order  of  appearance  is 
sUo  one  (the  la^t)  of  the  deciduous  aeries,  ia  indicateil  by  the  con- 
trasted! superiority  of  size  of  the  antc-pcitultimate  tooth,  which  I  rcgurd 
SA  the  first  of  the  true  nio'ar  wr\e*.'^iMontf>gr.  \)\.  144. 

'The  great  extent  and  activity  of  the  pmcesses  of  dental  development 
require<l  for  the  prepaniiiun  of  the  larf^c  and  complex  trne  niular  leelli 
of  the  ElcplMnts  would  j^eem  to  exhaust  the  pnwt-r,  which  in  onliitiry 
Pacliydemw  is  expended  in  developing"  the  vertical  successors  of  the 
deciduous  teeth.  In  the  olil  MastOiduns  above  cited,  this  normal 
exercise  of  the  reproductive  force  was  not,  however,  M'holly  extiausted* 
and  one  premolar,  of  mure  simple  form  thau  its  deciduous  prcdecctoKir, 
was  developed  cm  cacXx  side  of  huih  jaws.  liiu  evtn  this  irnre  of  ad- 
hrmice  to  the  archetypal  de/UUion  is  hit  in  the  more  modijied  Pro- 
boscidians nfthc  present  day. 

*  Another  and  very  itiltrcsTinj  mark  of  adhesion  to  the  archetype  was 
shown  by  the  development  of  two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  in  the  yonng- 
of  some  of  the  Mastodons,  by  tlie  retention  and  development  of  ore  of 
tfawB  inferior  tusks  in  the  male  of  the  MmtndoH  giganleas  of  North 
Aoierica,  and  by  the  relcntion  of  both  in  the  Kurupean  Mastodon  lonyi- 
rtutris.  N'o  tracer  of  tite^ie  inferior  hfmmtjpes of  r tie  great  premaxillary 
tusks  have  been  delected  in  the  fa-tu.s  or  young  of  the  existing  EleplMUits. 

'The  typical  dentition  is  licparted  Truni  in  the  existing  IIippopolanni» 

by  the  early  loss  of  p.  I,  and  (lie  redaction  cif  tlie  incbors  to  ■? — s 

in  both  jaws:  in  the  extinct  Hippopotamus  of  India  ;;.  I  wum  longer 
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retaineil,  and  the  inci*or«  were  in  normal  nnmbor       -  ;  wlience  th© 

term  I/ej-aprotodan  proposed  for  this  interesting  reparation  by  its  dis- 
coverer*, Cautley  and  Falconer.'  —  Cyclop.  Anat.  iv-  931. 

We  may  relVr,  also,  to  that  unexpected  illustnilion  of  Clir  rom- 
binatiim  in  extinct  animals  of  rliarncters  spparalely  manifested  in 
exislin*  species,  which  was  produced  in  Mr.  Owen's  remarks  on 
the  fossil  yiot!is : — 

'Tlie  tardigrade  and  scansorial  Edentata  appear  to  tlie  cJaFsifier con- 
versant only  with  existing  formii  asa  vcrj'  restricted  and  aberrant  group : 
— -but  they  tuny  now  be  r(;cogril2t.'d  by  the  Pala.'ontolugist  m  the  small 
remnant  of  an  extensive  tribe  of  leaf-devouring  and  Iree-dfstroylng 
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nniinaN,  of  which  the  larger  extinct  sp«cie«  were  rendered  equal  to  tlie 
Herculean  labuura  a.<(.signeti  to  them  in  the  economy  of  an  ancient  world, 
by  a  giguiitie  develyjiiueiit  »f  tlie  ungviculale  tyjif  of  utnicture,  com- 
bined with  fiiich  moddications  as  iineqnivocalEy  demnnRlrate  that  they 
were  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  series  of  Mammals  furuij^hed  witii  elaws, 
and  thai  they  conijileted  tlie  tmnsitiou  to  the  Ungulaie  division  of  the 
class.' — MjfiodoH  Robust.  163. 

Of  the  combination  of  Ruminant,  Parh^-dermal,  and  Ceta- 
ceous thanicter.1  in  the  aticipni  Ungulata,  many  instances  not  less 
unexpected  and  striking  are  brouo^ht  to  li^flit  in  his  disqui- 
sitions iQiiccrning  tlie  Toxodoii  {liaif/le,  j).  2S),  the  Dieliudun, 
and  the  H^opolainus.  He  has  nc)t,  however,  confined  to  a 
single  system  of  ori^anx,  or  to  one  class  of  animals,  liis  illustrations 
of  ihc  analogies  of  adult  extinct  to  embryo  e:LisTLiig  species,  and 
tbc  cons»|ueiit  closer  adherence  to  the  i^eneral  archetype  in  extinct 
animals.  We  6nd  him  as  early  as  1H4L  rallint;;  attention  to  this 
significant  principle  in  his  Report  on  Rritish  Fossil  Reptiles: — 

'  Some  general  analogies  niay  be  traced  between  the  plisnomena  of 
the  succession  of  Reptiles  a*  a  class  and  those  observed  iu  tliu  dtvelop- 
meitt  of  an  individual  reptile  from  theovian.  Thus  the  Knibryonic 
structure  of  the  vertebra  of  iho  existing  CroeoriiJes  acconis  with  the 
bIcuiicavL*  type;  and  tlii»i  is  exchani^ed,  in  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  iji  the  {iiiecev.i(>n  of  specieN,  for  the  balI-and-t.-ocket  structure 
as  the  latent  condition.' — (p.  201.) 

Two  vears  later,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vcrte- 
brat'i — amongst  many  exemplifications  of  the  same  principle — 
his  description  of  that  closer  adherence  to  the  more  general  type 
of  the  euluuin  which  is  illustrated  in  the  Ileieroccrcal  fislie«  by 
the  eontinuatiim  of  the  vertebra'  inlu  the  upper  lol>e  of  an  un- 
symmelrical  caudal  fin,  is  followed  by  these  words: — 

*  In  tlie  embryos  of  existing  Osseous  I-'i:«hcs  these  vertical  fins 
are  developed  from  a  single  continuous  fold  of  integument,  wfdch  is 
extendeil  round  the  tail  from  the  dorsal  tn  the  ventral  »urfitce ;  a  con* 
dition  which  we  shall  see  in  the  tadpulcj*  of  Batrachia,  and  nhlcli  is 
pentiti^tcnt  in  the  Eel  and  Lepidosiron.  The  growth  of  this  fuld  is  pro- 
gressive at  certaiii  part.t  and  checked  at  others  ;  and  where  development 
is  active  the  supporting  dennul  rays  niake  llieir  up|K-nratiee.  and  the 
I  ran  ^formation  into  don*aI.  anal,  and  e-andal  fins  in  tha-i  eftlrled.  At 
firnt  the  caudal  fin  is  unequally  lobeil  and  tlie  terminal  vertebrte  extend 
into  the  upper  and  longer  lube ;  tlie  dorsals  and  anals  are  uUo,  at  finit, 
clu^ely  approximated  to  e^icli  niher  and  to  the  caudal  tin.  M.  AgaHtiz 
hai  bhown  that  all  these  embryonic  cliaraclers  were  retained  in  many 
of  the  extinct  fishes  of  the  Old  lied  ^fnndstooe ;  and  the  devetopmeui 
of  the  caudal  Undiil  nnt  extend  in  any  Hah  beyond  tlie  heterocercal  stage 
until  the  preparation  of  the  earth's  surface  liad  advanced  to  that  Mage 
wliieb  is  called  Jiara^ic  or  oolitic  in  geolog)*.' — {Ibid.,  145.) 

Again, 
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Again,  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture  on  the  EchinodermaU 
(1843),  we  rpacl : — 

'  Other  highly  iritcrotm^  coii.«iiIeratioii9  ari»e  out  of  the  predoniinatice 
of  the  t'entacrinite  forms  over  the  Astcriie  or  Echini,  in  the  linicstotics 
of  the  sncieiit  tnuuition  epuch  in  Geolo^'.  As  we  advatice  in  our 
$U3-cey  of  the  orgamzalwn  and  metamorphoses  of  animats,  we  shall 
meet  tcith  many  exam}>ttt,  in  which  the  emhrifonic  forms  and  condi- 
tions  of  structure  of  existiny  species  hatt\  at  former  pericds,  been  per- 
sittent  and  common,  and  represented  by  mature  and procretUtve  speeietj 
totaeiimes  upon  a  yiyantic  scale.' 

So  much  as  has  appeared  in  type  of  the  Lectures  oil  the 
Generutitin  .iml  Development  of  the  Invcrtebrale  Animals, 
1349,  offers  many  iUustrations  of  the  same  law  ;  but  wc  must 
restrict  ouraclvrs  to  the  passaj;;es  which  throw  light  on  one  much- 
mooted  question — the  affinities  of  the  Trilobiteg. 

'  One  caiiniit  witness  the  earlier  stages  of  Sranc/iipus  utid  Apus 
without  being  struck  by  their  res'L-JoblaLce  to  certain  forms  of  Trilo- 
biles.  Ami  f-o  likewise  with  Hie  larva  of  the  LimuluD.  The  argument 
agaia»t  the  aJTiiiily  of  tlilii  geriuin  to  the  TnlobitewFiic;h  hati  mu»t  weiglit 
wiih  Burmeititt^r,  was  iJie  peculiar  bayoiiet-shapwl  weapon  proceeding 
from  the  pO:it-ab(lominal  division  of  tlie  body  in  the  fully-<lev eloped 
King-crab.  Now  when  it  quits  the  oviun  this  i\eaj>oji  is  uotdevt'Ioijed; 
thecephaln-thomx  is  relativt-ly  siuflUer;  llie  alMlomeri  longer,  and  more 
trilobed,  and  altogether  the  ]arva  ii;  much  more  like  Ihe'l'rilobite  than 
the  later  stages.  The  ce|ihah)>tlir)racic  shield  is  enormous  iu  the  larval 
Sao^  but  becomes  reduced  lo  CfiiiiparatiM'ly  «nial]  dimension*  in  the 
adult  anitnu!.  Some  of  the  f<irms  of  the  simaller  Trilubite-s,  wJiich 
figure  OA  distinct  genera,  e,g.,  Itaftus  and  Aynnstui,  may  aWi  be  larval 
furms  of  otlier  genera;  for,  like  the  existing  Eiitomcistracii,  the  Trilo- 
hites  underwent  tfieir  mttaniorplio^es,  ubi;:h,  as  in  the  rase  of  the 
Ogyyia^  were  also  r>f  a  simiLir  iiultire.  Therefore,  by  these  facts  in  the 
development  of  the  lower  Crustacea,  feM' indeed,  I  adniil,  w lien  com- 
pared with  the  great  nuniber  of  known  Kiitomustruca  that  now  exist,  a 
clearer  light  is  thrown  on  the  real  iiature  of  tiiose  ancient  Trilobites 
than  could  have  been  expected  in  regani  to  extinct  creatures,  the  atflni- 
ties  of  which  were  so  long  and  so  lately  considered  problematical.' 

After  other  dctiils,  the  Froft^sor  says: — 

*  Sufficient  has  heuu  observed  to  show,  that  if  certain  stages  of  the 
deTelopmeiit  of  a  higher  CniNtacean  were  arretted,  aikd  growth  alone 
proceet.ie<l  with,  an  anitual  wuuld  result  bavin;  the  characters  of  the 
Crustacea  of  an  inferior  onicr.  The  Crab  is  anomoumus  befi>re  it 
beooraes  bracbynroiis  —  at  an  earlier  period  it  is  inacrourous  —  and 
it  is  edriupllialnious  before  it  becomes  pnduptlialmoiis ;  and  nil  these 
stages  typify  the  eiicce-isive  forms  of  the  C'ru.itaoea,  as  they  were  intro- 
duced into  tlii*  Planet.  The  entimioBtmcons  charuclCRj  wtre  itever 
overpassed  by  the  Crustacea  anterior  to  the  coal  measures,  and  the  type 
of  the  Macroura  did  not  begin  to  be  departed  from  until  the  period  of 
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Ibe  (l«po«itioii  of  the  cbaJk.  All  tlie  decapod  Crutitacea  are  at  first 
Ma(-r<iiiruti.v,  or  iimnifciit  The  Oolitic  ty[M.> ;  aiitJ  all  Urachuira  pass 
through  the  atiimiourous  or  cretaceous  lyp<;  before  the  proper 
bract.yuruus  or  tertiary  character  ia  fioally  acquired.' 

But,  whilst  the  progressive  exL-hanpt'  of  the  embryonic  or 
g^llpral  for  the  a<iuU  or  sprcial  typps  is  effpcted  in  the  sucressive 
forms  of  t!ie  elass  Crustucea  characteristic  of  successive  strata, 
aiu)  the  analogies  uf  these  to  the  transiiionul  pliitses  in  thedevelup- 
mcut  of  existing  Crustacea  arc  pointed  out,  the  Professor  guards 
his  audien<-e  against  unwarranted  conrlusionn  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  emlirvonic  phases  with  lower  or  earlier  forms  of  the  rlass,  ai 
well  as  againit  the  i-quailv  unsupported  hvpoihcsis  of  transmuta- 
tion of  sj>ecics:   and  he  concludes  this  Lecture  by  affirming — 

*  Ko  extinct  species  could  be  reproduceil  by  arresting  the  develop- 
mcut  ufuriy  known  vxitiriiiz  opccicv  of  Cru^taci-a;  uiid  every  ypc'cics  of 
even'  [kerioil  wascretiteil  must  perft^ct  in  rtflation  to  the  cireunistauGes 
and  sphere  in  wliich  it  was  destined  to  rxist.' 

Von  Baer,  whose  elal>orate  studies  Ie<!  him  to  accept — 
like  Wolff,  his  great  predecessor  in  the  University  of  Peters- 
burg— the  theory  of  hpigcncsis  in  ]»refcreni:e  lo  that  of  Evo- 
lution, clothed  his  view  of  epigcnelic  development  in  tbc 
pliras<?,  *A  heterogeneous  or  special  structur*^  arises  i>ut  of  one 
more  bumogcueous  or  general :'  that  is  lo  »ay,  the  special  struc- 
tures uf  an  adult  ouimal  an;  nut  merely  the  evolution  uf  pre- 
existing minute  structures  of  the  ovum  or  em  bryo,  but  are  formed, 
in  the  course  of  development,  out  of  uwre  general  structures  ;  as, 
c.  ^.  nerve,  muscle,  bone,  &c.  out  of  a  gcncrtd  pre-existing  cel- 
lular basis.  Ill  the  somewhat  inHatcd  language  uf  the  German 
school  he  speaks  of  animal  developim-nt  :is  priH-eeding  *■  by  u 
continue*!  elaboration  of  the  animal  l>odv,  through  growing  bist<H 
Jogical  and  morpholugicul  separation,  together  with  a  development 
out  of  a  more  general  into  a  more  sjiecial  form.'  Hunter,  after 
citing  the  tlu-ee  hypotheses  of  embryonal  development  ini:)oted 
ui  his  day^viz.  of  evolution,  epigcnesis,  and  metamorphosis — 
thought  tliat  so  far  as  bis  observations  went  he  could  see  '  all  the 
tbree  principles  introduced,  but  probably  not  always  in  ihe  same 
animal : — in  the  more  perfect  animal  we  luive  new  parts  arising, 
changes  taking  place  in  those  already  formetl,  and  old  parts  lost." 
Owen,  in  his  researches  on  the  general  type  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  Vcrtebrated  Animals,  has  adduced  many  iltustrntions 
of  the  closer  adherence  to  that  type  by  the  cmbrvos  than  by  the 
adults,  and  he  has  suited  in  more  general  terms,  that  ^  the  ejLtent  to 
which  the  resemblance,  expressed  by  the  term  "  Unity  of  Orgaoi- 
zaliuo,''  can  be  traced  between  Uie  llighcr  ond  the  lower  organized 
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aainmls,    bears  an    inverse  roHo  to  tlmr  approximuiion  to  ma- 
htritff.' — {L4ct.  on  Inrniflh.  An.,  p.  366.) 

In  this  succpssion  of  illustrations,  must  of  them  derived  from 
oriftinal  observations  by  the  author,  of  the  analogy  of  extinct 
anunals  with  tttc  eiubryus  of  existing  species,  and  their  cooso- 
^uent  manifcstatiim  of  more  funeral  and  les^  spt-cial  types  of 
organization,  we  fHsrt^ra  platnlv  enoueki  as  many  inductive  steps 
towards  the  e<(Ltblishmetit  of  a  great  law  appliiattle  to  the  whuie 
ouiinol  kui^um.  -Surh  a  gftii-ralixation,  however,  can  only  he 
worked  out  sod  established  on  an  adeijuate  basis  of  fact  by  a  long 
CMitinued  Reries  of  patient  researches,  in  the  collection  cf  which 
the  original  obsen'er  and  thinker  has  not  only  to  cYintend  with  the 
intrinsic dithcultics  of  ihc  question,  and  to  exercise  his  patience  in 
ahidini?  the  advent  of  the  re(|uiaile  subjects  for  his  sci'utiny,  but 
he  niusT,  esporially  if  he  hold  the  otfii  e  of  a  public  teacher,  and 
cxnscientiously  fulfils  it  by  laying  bt^fure  Ins  hearers  the  annual 
progress  of  his  scicocc,  prepare  hiniself  to  lr>ear  the  attempts  of 
llie  popular  writi^r  and  cumpilcr,  to  seize  hts  reward  by  rushing 
^^    to  a  hasty   enunciation  of   the   Principle  with,    perliai)s,    some  ^ 

^t     unmeaning  modification  uf  the  gem*nil  terms,  and  with  an  extent  H 

of  application,   which,    however  jirobable  it    may  appear  to  the  H 

I —     original   Indicator  of  the   Law,  lie  yvt    reJfaius  from  advnncinj^         " 
until   lie  can  adftuce  all  the  facts  which  /le  knows  to  be  requisite 
to  justify  and  sup^Kirt  such  enunciation. 

Mr.  Owen,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Ids  lalest  illustnitions  of  the 
law  or  principle  in  question,  prefers  the  ptitase  of  *  relative  ad- 
herence to,  or  departure  I'rom,  the  idctd  Archetyj>e  of  animal  or 
class  forms,'  with  wliicb  that  of  '  the  departure  from  a  more 
general  to  a  more  special  stnicture'  is,  indeeil,  synonymous.  To 
afUnn,  therefore,  lliat  the  closer  adherence  to  archetype  is  mani- 
fested in  the  earlier  forms  of  nnimak  life  as  In  the  earlier  phases 
of  individual  development,  iij>|ntir$  to  us  to  be  syminymous  with 
iheir  closer  adherence  to  more  genertiL,  as  contrasted  M-illi  more 
apecial  forms.  We  have  adduced  some  of  the  many  illustrations 
of  this  principle  which  the  deep-thinking  Profesaor  has  made 
public  in  writings  mnging  in  date  from  1841  to  1349.  Now,  in 
Ihe  preface  to  the  ihirtl  edition  (1851)  of  the  'Prmciplesof  Phy- 
siology,' Dr.  Carpenter  '  thinks  it  well  here  to  specify  the  most 
important  of  iUe  J'ltvts  and  doctrines  which  he  regards  as  more 
parfica/arlt/  his  own'  Of  these  he  emimerates  eight,  ajid  the 
*  fourth'  is  'The  application  of  Von  Baer's  Law  of  Develop- 
ment from  the  General  to  t/u  Special^  to  the  iuierpretation  of 
the  succession  of  organic  forms  presented  in  geological  time 
<§  345) ;  here  first  brotufht  fortrard .' — (pp.  viii.  and  ix.)  Turning 
(o  p.  578,  we  find  an  illustration  ixova  the  fossil  Kchinodenns, 
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analo^as  to  that  above  cited  from  the  typical  number  aiiil  kinds 
of  teeth  in  the  fossil  Mammalia,  showing  that  the  fossil  speeie& 
*  presented  in  combination  those  characters  which  are  found  to  be 
separatehf  distribuied,  and  more  distinctly  manifested,  amon^ 
^oups  that  subsequently  nj)]K>arL'd  ' — the  force  of  the  illustration, 
by  the  wav,  rcslln};^  on  the  assumption  of  the  non-existence  of 
Erhini  and  Ilolothnrim  iluring  the  Pala-ozoic  period.  The  other 
illustrations  arc  as  follows — the  '  homocercal  tnil' — (compare  Apas- 
siz,  I'oissutis  Fossilcs,  fitsc.  xxii.)  ;  *  multiplied  ^oups  uf  Keptlles 
representing  Fishes, Birds, and  Mammals:'  (comp.  Owen,  Report 
on  lir.  I'oss.  Rrps.,  1841,  Summary,  pp.  189-204)  ;  *  Batrarho- 
crocodilian  affinities  of  LahrjTinthodon  :'  (compare  ibid.): — 'Che- 
Ionian  affinities  of  Rhyndiosaurus  '  ( lb.  p.  Ib'd) ;  *  connexion  of 
Edentata  by  extinct  Megatherioids  with  Pachyderms:'  (comp, 
Owen  on  the  Mylodon,  p.  KiS). 

In  a  professed  compilation,  not  of  the  downright  German 
sort,  a  precise  reference  of  facts  to  their  first  observers  is  per- 
haps liardly  to  be  demanded.  However,  of  any  original  dis- 
coveiy  of  a  palayonto logical  fact  illustrative  of  the  closer 
adherenci"  in  primeval  species  to  the  general  type,  by  the  author 
of  the  *  Principles  uf  Physiology,'  we  arc  compelled,  with  all 
humility,  to  cronfess  our  iftnorance  at  present.  Dr.  Carpcntt-r 
is  so  pleasant  a  writer,  and  leads  the  student  so  amiably  an<l 
reffectiveiy  by  the  hand,  that  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  him  in  the 
iharsclcr  of  a  discoverer.  As  to  the  broad  phrase  about  *  r/m> 
trines  more  particularly  his  oivn,'  sure  we  arc  that  he  would,  on 
reflection,  lie  the  last  to  appropriate  ihe  palrrontological  applica- 
tion of  '  Von  Baer's  Law  *  by  the  right  of  capture. 

We  come  next  to  the  Late  of  Vegetative  or  Irrelative  Repetition. 
— The  leaves  of  a  tree  are  its  assimilative  and  respiratory  organs  : 
in  them  the  sap  is  perfected,  and  by  them  its  noxious  elements  are 
exhaled  ;  but  their  function  would  not  be  appreciably  affected  were 
there  n  score  or  a  hundred  more  or  less  in  any  jciven  oak  or  elm. 
The  Flowers,  ,Mso,  and  their  parts,  such  as  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
are  repeati*<l  over  and  o\'er  again,  so  that  our  apple-trees  and  furze- 
bushes,  in  the  season  of  hope  and  beauty,  are  enveloped  tii  n  blaze  of 
blossom.  But  it  is  plain  that  tliere  is  no  definite  relatian  lo  a  final 
purpose  in  any  special  number  of  these  or  other  parts  of  the  plant  j 
and  tliat  were  complexity  or  perfection  of  an  organism  to  be  judgwl 
of  by  the  uumtjcr  of  its  organs,  vegetables  must  rank  the  higliest 
In  that  rcsi>ect.  It  seems  strange  that  so  obvious  an  illustration 
of  the  insignificance  of  a  multiplicity  of  like  parts  in  an  animal 
should  ever  have  been  lost  sight  of :  and  yet  the  question  of  rela- 
tive complexity  and  simplicity — perfection  and  imperfection — of 
animals,  has  been  discussed  by  high  authorities  in  natural  science, 
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aoil  down  to  rcrent  times,  without  reference,  or  even  in  direct  rntv- 
Iraventiun,  to  the  principle  of  '  vegetative  repetition,'  which  li.is 
ihL'reUu't:  required,  Eiiid  Las  received,  from  the  present  Uuuteriun 
Professor,  its  fuU  development  und  exact  definition. 

There  is  an  instinctive  repugnance  in  some  minds  to  tuing-, 
with  respect  to  the  works  of  Creation,  any  terms  implying  deg^ree* 
of  perfection.  No%v,  in  rcjpinl  to  aniniuls,  wc  Ix'licve  witli  Owen 
that  *  evcty  species  ot  cvcrv  period  was  created  most  perfect  in 
relation  to  the  circumstances  am)  sphere  of  life  in  which  it  was 
<te-£tine(l  to  exist;' — nevertheless,  the  parts  that  animals  are  des- 
tined to  play  differ ;  and  one  part  may  demand  far  more  encrpy 
or  include  far  uiore  variety  than  another.  The  orjE^nic  machinery 
shows  correspondent  diversity ; — and  therefore,  if  we  would 
denote  hy  tanguajje  what  is  thus  discerned,  we  are  compelled 
to  speak  of  the  hijfhcr,  or  more  perfect,  or  more  complex 
organization  of  one  animal  in  comparison  with  another.  The 
results  of  such  comparisons  are  most  compendiously  shown  in 
the  onler  in  whirh  preal  Naturalisis,  in  their  systematic  works, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  arraui^e  the  subjects  of  their  amiem- 
plutiun,  placing  one  above  another  in  the  scale.  Kven  the  ana- 
tomical grounds  of  this  subordination  of  difTerent  living  being'! 
one  to  another  have,  however,  been  called  in  question,  and  the 
organs  of  diflcrent  species  have  been  reckoned  up  rmmericalltf^  in 
order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  inference  that  an  insect  should  be 
put  below  a  mammal.  Sir  Charles  Rell,  for  example,  In  arfj^uing 
_  ist  any  attribution  of  inferiority  to  the  smaller  creature,  was 
wont  to  cite  Lyonet's  wonderful  Essay  on  the  Willow-caterpillar, 
and  cimtrast  its  plates  with  the  famous  Human  Myology  of 
Albinus. 

'  Here,*  says  Sir  Charles,  m  one  of  liJs  lectures,  holding  up  a  ills- 
section  of  a  Caterpillftr  by  Ilunter — 'Here  is  a  preparation  exhibiting- 
lliat  rtliich  others  Jiavf  dwelt  upon  with  so  niucli  intere.*it.  Takeoff 
this  general  mu-sclc,  and  you  find  that  other  layers  are  beneath  it. 
Then  tuke  off  tliese  layers  and  you  finil  others  still  hcneaih  them.  You 
are  not  entitled  to  ciippose  that  these  are  accidenta.!  armri^tnu'iils. 
Do  not  presume,  because  they  are  minute,  that  tliey  are  uceidejital. 
There  are  500  nnisclfs  atrachcd  to  this  hard  ring,  which  passes  round 
the  animal,  each  ninsrlp  having  its  nerve.  Ntiw,  let  me  ask  wheclier 
there  he  any  part  of  Man  which  presents  a  CDiapllt'alioit  equal  to  this  ? 
— There  are  the  powx-rs  of  the  hand  aurf  the  aetion  of  the  muscles — 
but  the  source  is  from  the  hrain,  the  circulation  of  the  heart,  tlie 
oi^anizatiou  of  the  lungs.  Is  that  member  siitiplur  or  more  complex 
than  is  the  structure  of  this  animal  V 

Such   was  the  question  put  by  the  greatest  Physiologist  of  his 
time  before  an  audience  whom   he  might  not  unjustly  address  aa 
*  deeply  learned  in  the  subject  ;* — and  his  eloquent  appeal,  di- 
rected. 
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rec'ted,  as  he  said,  against  the  '■  continental  ticwb'  of  the  sf^c-alled 
'  infrrior  animals,'  Hpscrihw]  '  as  defiripnt  in  or^mnxation — as 
early  alteiiipls  ol'  the  Creator' — met  with  a  ready  response,  and 
ill  the  sense  lu  which  his  iacis  and  ui^unicnls  ploinlv  let),  viz., 
ibat  ttie  human  hand — the  masterpiece^  as  it  had  been  held  from 
Galen's  time,  of  anatomical  structure — was  iuferiur,  ns  a  specimen 
of  or^anijutinn,  to  the  segment  of  n  pnib,  by  reason  of  the  ten- 
foUl  amount  of  muscles  anti  nerves  in  such  seg;nient. 

\\v.  ra«T  first  humbly  sujtgcst  that  the  numlwr  of  muscles 
ascribed  by  Bell  to  a  single  segment  of  a  caterpillar,  can  ^>v^y 
be  niaite  up  hy  reckoning  as  tlistinrt,  different  fasiiculi  of  a  stra- 
tum having  one  and  the  same  action.  We  freely  admit,  however, 
that  tlie  nundx-T  uf  se^iental  nnisclcs  properly  so  called,  multi- 
plied by  tlie  number  of  se^nnents  in  wldch  they  arc  repeated  with 
scarcely  any  variety  in  a  ralrrpillar,  far  surpas.'.es  the  number  oi 
BOScles  in  the  human  body.  But  then  how  fetv  of  these  muM'toe 
in  man  can  be  called  re)>etitiuns  of  each  other !  And  can  any 
two  Ik  truly  said  to  perform  precisely  the  same  function  nnd  no 
other?  Such  appear  to  have  l>een  the  considerations  that  led  Sir 
Charles's  successor  in  the  Hunterian  Chair,  lo  endeavour  to  im- 
pi-ess  his  audience  with  truer  and  more  definite  ideas  of  llie  value 
of  the  numerical  cliaructcr  of  parts.  We  quote  from  the  cunclud- 
ing  Lecture  for  1843: — 

'  The  diversifiett  BtTue.tur(]8  of  the  Invertebmle  Animals  not  only 
teach  us  the  must  reumrludjle  and  iiistruetive  mudiflcatiuns  and  corre- 
lations of  individual  urgaiiii  and  sYfteULs  hut  Ifod  to  an  inMUfhl  into,  and 
can  alone  furnish  the  demonstratk)iw  of  some  of  the  nioft  important 
generalizations  iu  zoutomicol  science. — Of  (hut  uliicli  1  have  ttrmed 
*•  the  Ia«'  of  vfi*clalive  <ir  irrehitive  ropptilimi,"  hy  wliicli  is  nueunl  tlte 
multiplication  oforgsms  performing  the  same  fuinilioD,  and  nnX  related 
to  each  other  hy  combinalioii  of  powci>for  llie  perfi-unianceof  a  hi|i[her 
funetion.  the  Invertebnta  aftbrd  the  most  niniierous  and  striking  illus- 
tratioiw. — Almost  every  oi^n  of  the  bo<iy  ilhistrates  this  vegetative 
eoiiditiuti  at  its  Brst  appenrujice  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  A  stomach  or 
ar«iimilnltve  sac  us  the  nio^t  (^ciicrul  ciinruelert>lic  of  an  animal.  Such 
sacs  are  develojied  in  great  numbers  in  the  hcxly  of  the  Poly  gas  triau, 
but  each  pae  i»erforn»s  the  same  share  i>f  the  digestive  function,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  rest.  The  case  is  verj-  ditterent  in  the  ruminant  animal,  in 
which  each  of  the  fourstomadi«  has  its  appropriate  ofBce,  and  all  combine 
together  to  produce  a  uiore  eCBciunt  act  of  di;i{e»tion.  Th<3  organs  of 
freneratioD,  the  next  e^wntial  parts  of  the  mere  animal,  when  first  de- 
finitely introduced  with  their  characteristic  complicalions  in  the  low 
organized  Enlozoa.  illusirale  more  forcibly  ihe  law  of  irrelative  ref'etl- 
tion. — We  trace  thH  definite  development  of  the  heart  ami  gilU  in  the 
Ani-llida,  insome  species  of  which  both  organs  are  irrelatively  repeated 
above  a  hundred  tiMie*.  And  when  those,  like  most  of  the  vegetative 
organs,  awume  a  nore  concentrated  form  in  thi>  Molluscous  series, 
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we  perceive  in  the  structure  and  relations  of  Uie  two  auricles  of  the 
hix'alve  as  coni)iiired  uttli  the  single  aiincle  of  the  iiuivalvo,  nud  of 
the  tnunly  tufted  gitla  of  the  Phylltdia,  nr  of  iIib  fniir  gilU  of  the 
Nautilus.  a«  coni|>ar4^  uilh  the  Im u  bruncliiEe  witli  tlKir  perfi'ct  circula- 
tion in  the  Sepia,  that  pluratitr  is  hut  a  sign  of  iiiferioiitynf  condition. 
— When  locomotive  ami  prelien^ile  appendagvit  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  freeantniaU,  they  are  MiupK^.  itofl,  and  uTijuinte^l,  but  they 
•n  cleveht|ka1  by  huridretls,  as  in  thi^  Aflteriax  ami  Kehinits :  ihey 
■Mnifi-t  the  priDci))]e  of  vegetative  repetition  to  a  reniarliabte  extent 
when  they  are  developed  into  Bynnuclrien)  pairs  of  K-liscrous  tuL>ert:left 
in  ihe  Anellide^  and  even  when  they  tint  appear  a&  joiuteil  limbii  in 
the  Mytiap<jda;  but  as  they  become  progre«8tvely  perfected,  varied, 
«Dd  specialised,  they  are  reduced  to  ten  in  Crustacea,  to  dght  in 
Anchnida,  and  to  six.  in  Insecta.  "We  Itavejuxt  seen  that  the  same 
Uw  prevail*  in  the  introduction  of  the  analogous  ceplialic  organs  of 
loconiniion  and  prehension  in  the  Mollusca.  It  is  beautifully  iliusirated 
in  the  introduction  of  the  organ  of  vision  into  the  vVninial  Kingdom. — 
The  nutnorous  gan:;lioti!t,  ncri-es,  and  muscles,  which  the  vegetative 
ioece»ion  of  the  seofmetits  of  the  tnidy  and  their  locomotive  ajipen- 
dagM  in  Ihe  Artrcukta  calU  forth,  hnvt^  gomeiimeii  been  ad(juc«<l  as 
iovalidtttint?  the  eUiius  uf  the  Verlebratu  tu  be  re^rded  ai>  of  Itiglier 
0r  mart'.  cuiii[ilcx  organization;  hut  ulu>u  the  law  nf  irrelative  repeti- 
'tiun  15  rightly  undci>ti>od,  tlie  multiplication  of  Ainiiiar  parts  for  the  re- 
^ petti iuu  of  the  »auie  uctiun^  in  at  ttnue  appreciated  u»  eetteutially  the  more 
iODiple,  a$  well  as  the  inferior  condition  to  the  as^eoiblage  of  lest 
'noiBeroiu  parts  in  the  same  txKly  vith  different  oftices,  and  with  pro- 
^leelivc  urran^'iueuts  tJuil  eniibic  theiu  tu  combine  their  different 
powers  for  definite  ends.* — Inverteh.  Anim.,  p.  3G4. 

As  an  example  of  a  sjtecial  application  of  tliia  most  iiutructlve 
general tzatiun,  we  may  ri-fer  to  a  |>a$sagc  (i4w/.  p.  340),  bearing 
upon  the  uncc  moot  puiiit  of  the  relative  superiority  uf  ibc  orcU* 
oarj  Ccphalnpotlu  to  ihe  Pearly  Nautilus.  I^ct  us  add  that  the 
same  prinriple  has  been  found  equally  applicable  to  the  right 
comprelicnsioa  of  embryouit-  and  larval  strut  tures  as  to  lho»e  of 
mature  animals — for,  in  an  able  Sutinnary  of  tlic  labours  of  Miiller 
on  the  development  of  the  Echinoderras,'_Mr.  IIuxley»  F.R.S.,  thui 
writes  : — 

A  Wi  have  hitherto  considered  the  various  zaoid«  of  each  form  as 
llenieutary  to  one  aimther,  ami  all  necessary  lu  the)  perfect   niani- 
ttioB    of  the  iniiividiml.      But  the  law  of  Irreiatire  RepeUtioHf 
log  since  eslabli:^cil  by  Profusisor  Owen,  is  illusiratwi  here  in  the  d«- 
Telopment  uf  2ooid  f«)riii«,   where  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  individual.* 

Ui'iitf  of  Oi-pauization.  PurthenoffenesU. — The  Anunles  des 
Sciences  Xaturelles  for  June  1835  contained  a  much  :uIiiHn;il 
Memoir  by  l*rufessur  Milne  Edwards  on  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Crustacea,  which  be  wuns  up   by  saying :    *  'J'hesc   cbauji^-s, 
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whether  due  lo  arrest  or  excess  of  development,  seem  to  me  to 
have  all  the  same  chamctcr,  and  to  tend  to  withdraw  the  animal 
more  nnd  more  from  the  nfinnnl  type  of  the  group  to  which 
it  belongs.'  The  memoir  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Academie  des  ScIeuL-es  in  1833,  and  the  reporters  (MA{. 
Dumertlf  Sencs,  and  Gcoffroy  St.  Milaire)  stattnl  that  it  gives 
'  additional  rnnfirmation  of  the  Law  of  Arrest  of  Develop- 
ment, as  elucidated  by  M.  Serres' — (and  they  might  have  added 

•■•Professor  Ticdemann) — *  in  his  writings  on  the  <lcvelopment 
of    the    brain — and   on   the    remarkable    analogj*    wbich    exists 

l-betwecn  the  permanent  organization  of  <li^erent  species  of 
animals  and  certain  transitory  states  of  the  human  organization.' 
Cilxmpses  of  this  generalization  had  occurred,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  John  Hunter,  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  hut 

'  it  has  since  been  very  rashly  extended  ami  egregiously  misapplied. 
lioiTOwed  in  this  ovcrdressetl  state  from  a  foreign  compilation  of 

'physiology,  it  has  been  used  here  to  give  colour  to  an  old  idea  of 

I  the  origination  of  animals  by  progressive  development  and  trans- 
mutation of  species.  Every  well-observed  fact  has  Ix-en  sliown  to 
militate  against   this  resuscitatml   Tellinmedisni :  •    but  vestigia 

rttttlla  rctrorsum  seems  to  be  tlie  motto  of  our  famous  though  still 

'unnamed  Vestiffiariaii,  through  all  the  numberless  editions  of  a 
work,  the  only  real  merit  of  which  lies  in  its  clever  literary  com- 
position.   Tlie  generalization,  of  which  the  French  Academicians 

'might,  with  more  truth,  have  stated  M.  Kdwards*  Memoir  to  be 

'an  illustration,  is  the  one  which  we  have  already  quoted  from  the 
Kidicirkelungsejesch'ickte  of  Von  Baer ;  viz.    that    '  special    struc- 

'tures  arise  out  of  more  general  ones,'  anil   that  *  each  particular 

.organ  is  a  modified  part  of  a  more  general  organ.'  In  an  able 
summary  of  the  views  of  Von  Baer,  Valentin,  and  other  cmbryo- 
logists  of  the  German  school,  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 

iCal  Journal  (1837),  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  Dr.  Martin  Barry  to 

j»how  '  that  there  is  no  such  passage  by  the  embryo  of  the  so-called 
higher  animnh  through  the  lower  grade  as  wouhl  imply  the 
possibility  of  an  individual,  at  certain  periods,  laying  down  its 
individuality  and  assuming  that  uf  another  animal.'     These  pro- 

.positions,  however,  lacked  the  support  and  illustration  of  the 
special  instances  rcquisitf;  to  define  the  limits  nf  their  applica- 
tions, and   we  consequently  find,  both   at  and  after  tins  period, 

rmucli  vagueness  and  occasionally  much  extra\ngnncc  in  the 
notions  entertained  and  expressed  as  to  ihc  Unity  of  Composition 

)Of  the  classes  of  Animals,  as  well  as  of  the  representative  states 
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*  The  tltritry  nilitniimilljr  Kilu{>lffl  liy  uul  itjll  vulgailf  uciitml  to  Lanuttck,  WR* 
horigiii«llf  put  forili  by  De  MaiUtt,  undrr  the  anAgmin  of  TtUiamtd. 
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of  tbe  embrvo  stages  of  higher  animals  and  their  paraJlelism  with 
the  mature  forms  of  lower  animals.  In  what  sense  they  were 
nnilerstocxl  by  the  more  Rolier  diwiiples  of  the  Cuvtcrian  sriwHil  in 
Trancf.  at  least  as  late  as  1837,  we  may  best  learn  from  the 
cmiueut  Professor  of  the  Jardiii  dcs  Flmiles  : — 

'  When  tbe  young  iiidtvidual  begins  to  be  developed  in  the  germ,  it 
is  not.  BS  might  he  .tiipftOdetL,  the  miniature  of  timt  which  it  wilt  Mib- 
•equently  become.  It  does  not  yL't  re^mble  its  parents,  and  it  ha» 
neither  the  form  nor  slructure  whicli  it  will  aflcrwai-dx  linvc.  In  fact, 
U»  organs  appear  siicca'wively,  ami  they  undergo  during  their  evolu- 
tion very  remarkable  chuiges.  One  may  say,  in  a  general  way,  that, 
the  lotalitv  ft-wjifmWc]  of  llic  orntuiizntimi  of  the  embryo,  as  well  as 
of  each  of  ib»  partt,  view«l  by  itself,  iMuwes  through  a  series  of  tran- 
sitional states,  which  recall  to  a  certain  point  that  which  exists  in  a 
permanent  manner  in  other  animals  less  elevated  in  the  series.  The 
Human  Embryo,  for  example,  presents  at  the  first  moments  of  its ' 
existence,  only  a  roundetl  body,  deprived  of  uiembem,  tiavuig  Konifl 
Buology  of  slructure  with  certain  very  simple  animals  \iiyant  ^uetque 
analoffit  de  structure  aoec  certauu  animaux  trta  simptes^,  fur  one  doei 
Dot  find  in  it  either  brain,  or  heart,  or  bones,  or  distinct  muscles.*    . 

Tbe  question  here  rises,  to  what  species  would  M.  Milne 
Edwards  compare  the  Mammalian  embryo  cited?  And  he  pro- 
recds  to  instance  cme  : — *  The  heart  is  at  first  like  that  fjf  certain 
worms,  only  a  simple  vessel.' — With  regard  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, he  tells  us  that — 

'  It  undergoes  in  developing  itself  a  seriLw  ofmndlfications  still  mora 
rt^markable  than  nil  thase  wliicli  we  have  adduced,  utid  the  trunsitory 
forms  which  we  perceive  in  it  have  the  greatest  analogy  with  tliosu  at 
which  the  same  [larts  are  permanently  arrested  in  the  lower  animuhi 
of  the  Zoological  Series/ — Elantnis  de  ZtMilogiv  (1837),  p.  212-17. 

The  reader  is  left  to  infer  or  guess  at  the  species  alluded  to, 
and  he  can  only  conclude  from  the  order  in  wliirh  the  animals 
are  arranged  in  the  JbHi^mcns  that  M.  Edwards  meant  by  '  lower 
animals '  those  on  a  par  with  the  *  worms'  cited  In  the  comparison 
of  the  vascular  System  of  the  Human  Embryo. 

Referring  again  to  the  paper  published  at  Edinburgh  in  that  same 
year  (1837)  by  Dr.  Barry,  we  find  him  putting  this  question — 
iX\xe  italics  are  his  own) : — *  Are  wc  not  then  Ictl  fairly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  varieties  of  structure  in  the  animal  kingdom  are 
tittt  modijicatiom  of  essentially  one  and  the  same  fundamental  form  ?* 
The  reply,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  contemptimry  writers, 
and  those  coming  after,  down  to  184iJ,  was  in  the  afiirmative. 
The  doctrine  of  essential  Unity  of  Composition  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom  was  iii  tbe  main  generally  accepted,  but  variously 
illustrated  as  analogies  swayed  dtlTerent  minds.     In  the  diagram 
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by  »vliich  Dr.  Barry  (Tidwirours  to  conrry  his  idoa  of  ihit" 
*  rumlaincntal  Unity/  be  states:  *  the  cTUss  lines  (arcs)  iutlicate, 
at  tliff  points  where  they  cut  the  curves,  corrtspondinp  stage*  of 
de^'elopmcnt.  It  is  in  oorresporolinsr  stages  of  tlevplopnient  that 
resetnhlaju-es  tKcur.'  Tlie  first  ol'  these  lines,  R,  is  thus  mode 
tu  indieatc  thai  the  fully  develu|H;d  fi:>li  cuiTespuiids  with  the 
reptile  ihrce-fourths-developed,  with  the  hall-developed  bird, 
and  the  one-tl»ird-ileveloped  mammal  : — not  that  they  are  iden- 
tical— the  author  expressly  repudiates  that  conclusion — and  ao 
cordiniily  draws  the  lines  distinctly  from  each  other;  but  the 
resemblances  arc  indicated  as  recurring  at  these  stages  in  the 
aeries  alxive  defined — (pp.  127,  134.) 

In  IR3fi,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Mr.  Owen  wa« 
appointed  Hunterian  Professor,  and  it  bccHUie  his  duly  to  bo- 
slow  a  deliberate  studv  on  the  notions  and  propositions  as  to 
Unity  of  Composition  and  Kmbrvonal  Representatiim  which 
then  occupied  and  agitated  the  physioLogical  world.  In  resntd  to 
the  latt*rr  idea — which  had  indeed  been  enunciated  by  Hunter 
himself  in  terms  hardly  less  g;eneral  than  those  employed  by  M. 
Milne  Edwards — wetind  the  new  Professor  bringing  it  to  the  test 
of  the  appearanc-es  presented  by  thi^  more  important  organs  of 
Man  as  they  successively  conic  into  view.  Thus,  iu  reference 
to  the  primitive  vasiform  condition  of  the  Mammalian  heart, 
Owen  considers  not  only  its  structure,  but  its  relative  position^ 
and,  seeing  that  it  is  situated  not  abuie  the  nervous  axis  but 
beneath  it,  he  tells  us  tliat  he  could  not  view  it  as  a  Iransitory 
representation  in  the  human  embryo  of  the  vasiform  heart  of  a 
Wttrm  ;  but,  on  the  confrarv,  as  mucli  more  decidedly  stomping* 
the  vertebrate  character  on  the  vermiform  Manimnlian  embryo. 
So  likewise  with  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  he  partiruhirly 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  the  period  when  its  first 
lineaments  arc  traceable,  before  any  corebml  expansion  is  mani- 
fested, the  dorsal  position  of  the  spinal  chord  in  the  Mammalian 
embryo — i.e.  tiltofe  not  only  the  vascular  trunks  but  the  dirr^slive 
viscera — distinctiv  marks  the  true  vertebrate  character  of  the 
embryo,  and  not  the  condition  at  which  the  nervous  system  is 
arrested  In  the  Vermes  or  any  animals  below  the  Vertebrata, 
Sucli  illustrations  had  been  pnven — sucli  tlcfinite  expressions  <jf 
the  law  of  developmental  conformity  or  aftmiiy  had  been  main- 
taineil  by  Owen  in  his  iliflcrenl  Courses — and  indeed  in  ihc  18th 
Lecture  of  the  very  First  Scries  (May  6, 1843)  we  have  this  clear 
statement : — 

'  As  the  insect  must  pass  through  the  earlier  forms  of  the  Articulaiv, 
so  mu.it  Mail  ttiri)u<>li  lhii*eof  ihe  IVrffAra/rsubkingduni.  The  ffuman 
embryo  isjirst  apoiial  and  vermiform  ;  «of,  Aowetw,  at  any  pn^od  an 
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uriieutated  worm.  The  mctamorplioses  of  the  genn-cells  in  the  splie- 
rical  (lij'(IatUMikc)  ovum,  have  laid  down  (he  founttatioti  of  the  nervoin 
s)'Steai  coeval  with  the  first  assumption  of  a  delimt«  animitl  fnrai ;  and, 
by  plucin^it  along  the  back  as  a  rudimental  spinal  chord,  have  stamped 
tin.*  Yfriiiiiorm  Iluninn  t-mbrj-a  with  llie  characters  of  the  ajjoilul  fish. 
The  d«vetopmeikt  ol'  the  heart,  of  ilip  vascular  arch(><t,  of  ilie  •^<?ncrative 
oi^atM,  typify  the  fii«h  and  tlie  o%'iparuus  reptile,  lint  these  stages  are 
npidly  pussed,  and  the  special  character  acquired.'" 

Again,  in  dosing  that  course,  Maj  20th,  the  Professor  says: — 

'  77ir  extent  to  tcfiicH  the  retemblanct^  expressed  hy  the  term  Unity 
cf  Organisation,  nay  be  traced  hetiveen  the  higher  and  iotaer  oryan- 
ised  animals,  bears  ait  inverse  ratio  to  their  approximation  (o  maturily.* 
AH  aninml^  reseiiible  each  other  at  the  earliest  period  uf  their  develop- 
ment,  whieli  conimeneev  with  the  manifestation  of  the  ikSHimilativt;  aiid 
fifBtparou^  pro[»ertie8  of  the  polygastrjc  animalcule:  the  potetUial  germ 
Iff  iiu  Mammal  can  be  compared  in  form  and  viUtl  actions  with  the 
Monad  aJoae,^  and,  at  this  perirxL  unity  of  organisatioit  may  he  pre- 
dicaled  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  germ  of 
the  Foly|>e  pushes  tlie  resemblance  farther,  and  acquirer  the  locomo- 
tive organs  of  the  Monati — the  fiuperticial  vibratile  cilia — before  it 
takes  ou  iLi  sipeclal  radiated  type.  The  Acalephe  passes  through  both 
the  Infusorial  and  Polype  stages,  ami  propagates  by  geinnialioii,  as  well 
ai  spaiitan«ius  fission,  before  it  anqulres  its  mature  form  and  sexual 
organs.  The  fulness  of  the  unity  ef  organisation  nhich  prevails  through 
the  Polypes  and  larval  Aculephes  i*  dituinishcd  as  the  btier  acquire 
maturity  and  assume  tlieir  special  I'orm^  The  A^icidiau  Moltu^ks  Typify 
more  feebly  and  tran-iiendy  (he  Polype  state  in  pa»»ifiy  from  ibatof  the 
cercarii'fonn  ciliated  lurva  to  the  s|)ecial  niolltiseous  form.  The  Gas> 
teropods  and  Bivalves  obey  the  law  of  tmily  of  organif^lion  in  thespon- 
tftlKNKu  fistiuuB  uf  llieir  amorphous  germ,  and  in  its  ciliated  epilbelium, 


» 


•  Tbia  1eclut«  wM  uI»o  [irinteiJ  111  May,  ISI3.  Neict  year  M  Milne  KilwunU 
writM  ilitu  : — '  CVit  aiiui  quv  I'cnkbryon  d'uii  tnanim)lvf«,  pur  exvmpk.  or  priwiiM 
jun«u  Im  carnct^m  rMcntirls  dii  lyjie  dea  Hailiuttn.  (k*  Molnuquca,  tin  tli^s  liitrctct; 
il  pFQt,  (lain  I'origiiir,  itic  comiivi'  &  reinbryuu  tie  I'uii  oa  Tftulre  de  cm  gruupea 
avMil  ijtie  wlui-ci  nit  1*511  li!  c-ar.hH  dc  s.-i  cliu«e.  011  mi'^nc  iwut-Atie  it  I'ttat  jwrma- 
ntnt  lie  (|u«lqit«s  tutt^iiiytct  infferi«-iirei,  ttU  qiir  t««  Atnitwi;  m«it  tUt  qii'il  TaJt  an 

j«M  de  plua,  i]  K  consliliic  cumiiiif  Miimal  veri^hrv Lea  ^'et<£biit  tm  ie|iri*«itnil 

jamais  Tin  fj|>^  qiirlroninr  ajipjirlPTiaiil,  •ml  '%  l>ntbniicli<>inrnt  (trt  Mollusqua,  toit 

1  la  itiritimi  do  Aiiitniiux  Aiinclv*,  uu  ^  celle*  (lea  Itatliaircf Je  vuJi   loin  d« 

CToire  <|ii'  il  y  ait  j^maii  iileiiliii-  nitrr  Ira  Rrrmnt  irmiimnux  d'rc[H*cM  dillSmilra — 
ntaia  il  jr  •  limilttude — e(  crltt  nmttittidr  ttt  ifairtant  ptnti  ijrande  qit'on  remontt  plus 
haul  rcfji  tatigime  de  ca  itres.' — Atut.  drtt  Sn.  Aal.  1^41.  Srd  arr.,  tome  i,,  p.  71. 

f  '  Jp  Hiii  ti^  porti!'  i  cniirr  qitr  Iuor  leu  stiimAnx,  on,  c«  qui  rwiettl  nii  niitinr,  loa 
proDH  diiiit  ill  (tihtrrnt.  naiirc,  aff'cclent  ditiu  Icprincipe  uiic  rorae  analogue,  cello 
d'nne  cellule  )ieut-i^re.' — lU,  |i.  71. 

J  If  bf  ciiuiice  any  irldrrly  reatlpr  iIupi  not  n*  mice  rpmi^TiiTe  ^^le  Amirphe,  Iri  bim 
t  lo  mmd  itie  Jellif-_fitha,  Sea-bluliber*,  oc  Sea-uellltt  of  rtie  tim«'i  vvIm-u  he  >waRi 
■lianl  at  Bngltlim,  'llioe  living;  ami  fliMtirif::,  invtlitig  IjiiI  dftngeroui,  naufiuireneita 
W«i«  all  niiged  tiy  I.innseu*  under  liia  neiiu*  Mtdnsa — tniiLiifiUni  by  mmlem  icieiice 
iulo  bnven  kuowa  bow  inai)>'  atnera.  It  ii  luud  eiH>U|;b  tg  dcSae  a  sptcitt.  Will  miy 
of  die  wis*  cuadeacenU  to  tell  na  what  a  (rams  mdly  i*1 
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by  which  it  gj-ratos  in  the  ovum  j  but  they  proccetl  at  once  (o  aMume 
tlie  nioUuscoinj  lype  without  assumiiiK'  tlmt  of  the  Polype ;  the  Bivalve 
ruUiiiiiiiK  the  ai-i;|)hu1i>u.s  eundilioii,  the  Univalve  cuict'tidtiig  in  it5  deve- 
lupmenc  tQ  the  acquisition  of  itA  aiipropriate  head,  jau-x,  and  organs  of 
seiwc. 

'  Thus  all  Mollusfi*  are  at  tmc  period  like  Monnds,  at  another  Ace- 
phalans ;  but  scarrelt/  any  fjfpify  the  Poltjpea,  and  nane  tlie  Acalephes. 
In  tlie  Kncephaloii?  division  wo  meet  with  many  intereatinp  examples 
of  the  prevalence  of  unity  of  organisation  at  early  periods,  which  in  Iwt 
in  tlie  divLTjiity  of  the  special  forms  aa  developnumt  pri>cet'dfl.  Thtw 
the  embryos  of  the  various  unlers  of  Gastcrojjuds  atv  nudibraiichiate; 
but  only  a  few  retain  that  condition  of  the  rcspiraCnrj'  system  fhrougli 
life.  The  naked  Gasteropods  are  at  first  Univalve  Mo]]uskp,  like  the 
gpreat  bulk  of  the  class  at  al!  jxTioHs.  The  testaceous  Ciplmlopwds  Rrs^t 
COiislnirt  ati  nnilocular  i^hell,  which  is  the  common  pern  intent  form  in 
Gastenjpixls,  and  aftem-anls  snpenid<i  the  chamcttristic  chambers  and 
siphon.  This  simple  fuel  wouM  of  ilstlf  have  disproveil  the  theory 
of  evoliiiion,  if  other  observations  of  tlie  phenomena  of  development 
had  not  ]ong  since  rewlerwl  that  once  favourite  tloclrine  untenable. 

*  Thus  ;i3  we  trace  the  development  of  the  Molluscous  animal,  wcfind 
the  application  of  the  term  unity  of  organisation  progressively  narrowed 
as  developiueiiL  advances;  for  whilst  all  MoUiii^a  tnanifent,  at  their 
earliest  and  nifwt  transitory  period^  n  resemhlance  to  the  lowest  or 
nionadifonn  zoophytes,  only  the  lowest  order  of  Molluscs  in  the  next 
*ta!?c*  of  development  represent-^  the  Polypes;  and  all  rmalogy  to  the 
radiated  lype  is  afterwards  lost  until  we  reach  the  siinmiit  of  lite  Mol- 
luscous series,  when  we  find  it  illusively,  though  interestingly,  sketched 
by  the  crown  of  locomotive  and  prehcnaile  organis  upon  the  bead  of  the 
Cephalopods. 

'  In  tilt:  great  Articulated  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  \s 
Unity  of  organisation  with  the  Molluscous  series  at  the  earliest  periods 
of  development,  in  »o  far  as  the  germ  divides  and  subdivides  and  miilti- 
p)Ie»  itself;  but  the  correspondence  does  not  extend   to  the  acqui.sitlon 
of  ihe  locomotive  ]iower  by  superficial  vibratile  cilia :  the  progeny  of 
the  Hssipamus  primitive  nucleated  cell  begin  at  once  to  amiuge  them- 
selves into  the  fonii  of  the  Vibrio  or  apodal  worm,  while  t!io*e  of  the 
Jlotluscous  j^enn  diverge  into  the  polype-form,  or  into  a  more  special 
type. — Unity  of  oi^nisation  prevails  through  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  Articulate  series  in  reference  to  their  primitive  condition  as  apcdal 
,  Worms : . . .  aHer  which  the  exact  expresw-ion  of  the  law  must  bo  progress- 
lively  contracted  in  it«  application  .IS  the  various  Articulala  progressively 
diverge  to  their  special  types  in  the  acquisition  of  tlieir  mature  foniis. 
—In  the  proper  Itadiated  series  itself  we  discern  the  same  priucipTe : 
[the  radiated  ty{te  culminates  in  (lie  Kchitiodemis  ;  but  the  nui:tt  typical 
forms,  called  emphatically  Star-fishes,  are  pcdunculateti  in  (he  embrj-o 
stale,  at  least  In  one  family,  and  so  far  manifest  i-onformity  of  orgunisu- 
tion  with  the  Polypes  and  the  vast  and  almost  extinct  tribes  of  the 
Pentacriniies,  before  acquiring  their  free  and  locomolivc  maturity. — 
|.It  will  be  found  when  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  ileve- 
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lopment  of  the  Vertebrate  einbr^'o,  that  its  unttf  of  organiiuition  vritli 
the  Iiivcrtelinita  U  nstricted  tuas  iiarruw  and  LntDsilory  a  point  asthat 
of  tlie  Articutale  with  the  Mollascous  series.  Manifesting  ttie  nine 
nioDiid-like  properties  of  the  germ,  the  B^isiparotu  jirodiictx  proceed  to 
arrange  and  metoniurpliuse  tlicnisclvcs  iiitu  a  vcmiifurm  upo(l&I  organ- 
ism, (listingufjihetl  from  the  corresponding  stage  of  the  Insect  by  the 
Vertebrate  characteriatica  of  the  nervoua  ceatres,  viz.,  die  spinal  cbortl 
and  iu  dorsjil  position,  wliercby  it  is  more  justly  coin)XL[abIv  to  the 
apodal  fltih  than  to  the  worm. — Tliiu  fvpry  animal  in  the  course  of 
it«  development  typifies  or  represents  some  of  the  permanent  forms  of 
animals  inferior  to  itself:  but  it  dues  not  reprc-sciic  all  i]ie  inferior  forms, 
nor  acquire  the  organ iitaiiot)  of  any  uf  the  f4)rnt!i  ivtiich  it  tranNitnrilr 
representf.  Uad  the  aciimul  kiiigdoiit  liirmeii,  as  was  once  supposed, 
a  un>:lc  and  continuous  chain  of  being  progressively  anceodiug  from 
the  Monad  to  the  Man,  unity  of  orgaiii^tion  might  then  luive  been 
deui<>u»lnited  to  the  extent  in  whicti  the  Iheor)'  bus  been  maintained  by 
tJie  di-M.-ipIe!t  of  llie  GeufTroyan  school.  There  is  only  one  animal  fona  ■ 
•which  is  represented,  permanently  or  tranfrjiarlly,  throughout  the 
aiiiiuul  kingdom  :  it  is  lluit  of  the  iufuMjnul  MuuaJ,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  present  survey  of  the  Invertchrate  animals  was 
commenced,  and  wliieli  is  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  ftmdamentui  or  primary 
form. — Other  forms  are  represented  less  exclusively  in  the  development 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  may  be  regarded  a<  secondarj'  forms.  Those 
are  the  Polype,  the  Wonii,  the  Tunicary,  and  the  Lampre)* ;  the}'  are 
»econdary  iit  relation  to  tlie  animal  lungduu  at  lai'ge,  but  are  primary 
in  n-•^pect  of  the  primary  divisions  or  subkingdoms.  Tliua  the  Jiadiata, 
after  having  passed  tliroiigh  the  Monad  :)tage,  cuter  that  uf  the  Polype ; 
many  there  find  their  fJTial  development;  others  procee<t  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  the  Acalephe  or  the  Echinixlerm.  All  the  Artirulata,  at 
an  early  stage  of  tlieir  devt-lopmtnt,  assume  ihe  form  or  condition  of 
the  apodal  and  ace]>haloiis  ivortn ;  «(onie  find  their  mature  develop- 
ment at  that  stage,  as  the  parasitic  Entozua ;  otiicni  proceed  to 
acquire  anuulatious,  a  head,  rodinicrilal  feet,  jointed  feet,  and  finally 
wings;  radiating  in  vaiious  directions  and  degrees  from  the  primary  or 
fcndamcntal  funn  of  iheir  siililtingdii'm.  The  MoUunca  juss  from  the 
coniUiion  of  the  ciliated  Monad  to  that  uf  the  sliell-le^  Acei>liiilan,  and 
in  like  ra:it.ii«r  either  rvruain  to  work  out  the  perfection:*  of  iliaL  »tage, 
or  diverge  to  achieve  tlie  ticvclopment  of  shells,  of  a  head,  of  a  ventral 
foot,  or  of  cephalic  arins,  with  all  the  complexities  of  organisation 
which  have  been  demonstrated  iu  the  concluding  Lectures  of  this  Course. 
The  Vertelrated  ovum  hjving  nianifested  its  monaclifomi  relnliuns 
fay  the  spontaneous  fissithu,  growtJi,  asiti  multiplication  of  the  primordial 
nucle-tted  cells,  next  assumes,  by  their  metamorpliot^is  and  primary 
arrangement,  the  form  anrl  condition  of  the  finless  cnrtitaginoua  fish, 
from  which  fundamental  form  development  radiates  in  as  many  and 
djveniBed  dtreclionH  and  extenis,  uud  attniits  mi)ree\traordinary  heights 
of  cmnplication  and  perfection  tliau  any  of  the  lower  secondary  types 
appear  in  be  susceptible  of.'  —  pp.  3G8-371. 

Tbc  minute  researches  concerning  tlic  ovum  and  germ  in  dif- 
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ferent  clwiw  of  animaJaf  which  Owen  pumied  while  preparing 
to  lecture  on  neneraUon — those  nnwearied  and  microscopkal 
•todies,  upon  the  »tat>le  foundation  of  which  alone  rould  sucb 
clear  and  definite  propositions  as  to  the  higher  general izaliona 
of  physiolofrical  science  have  been  announced  with  confidence  br 
such  a  man — that  patient  course  of  scrutiny  led  to  the  discovery 
of  phenomena  and  conditions  of  phenomena,  which,  if  of  more 
limited  application,  arc  scarcely  of  less  interest  ^or  importance. 
We  arc  compclletl,  howerer,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Profes- 
sor's observations  on  the  mysterious  mullipttcation  of  the  virgin 
Aphides  or  Plaot-lice.  CuTier  states  the  fact  as  certain — bni 
leaves  it  as  he  does  the  almost  equally  dark  one  of  the  f;;cneTation 
of  the  Marsnpial  and  Mono  Ire  matons  Animals,  without  any 
attempt  at  explanation.*  We  have  aliea«lv  shown  how  our  Pro- 
fessor grappled  with  the  latter  question.  His  Lectures  on  the 
Invertehrates,  and  still  more  fullv  his  later  work  *  On  Par- 
themjgenesis,  or  the  Successive  Production  of  Procreating  Indi- 
viduals fruni  a  siuiB^Ic  0\'um,'  record  his  method  of  investigating 
and  solvioc  the  problem  of  the  *  Lucina  sine  confnibitu.* 

The  boldest  Moffers  at  the  mysteries  of  our  reli^on,  on  the 
ground  of  their  bein^  opposed  by  the  regular  course  of  Nature, 
are  invariably,  we  believe,  persons  whose  own  acquaintance  with 
Nature  is  superficial  and  at  secondhand.  The  contrast  which  the 
earnest  and  therefore  humble  student  of  Nature  presents,  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  now  before  us.  The  startling 
occurrence  among  the  Aphides  of  propajni-tion  by  a  virgin  and 
immaculate  parent  was  observed  and  announced  about  a  century 
ago  by  Bonnet  and  Reaumur ;  and,  although  credence  was  long 
withheld,  the  circumstance  has  not  latterly  been  questioned  by  any 
— nut  even  by  those  who,  like  Kirby  and  Spf.ncr,  still  aiusider  it 
to  be  '  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Creator  that  human  Intellect 
cannot  fully  penetrate.*  Nor  do  we  wonder  at  such  a  conclusion 
by  our  great  entomoloirists,  after  so  manv  futile  hypothc'ca 
as  are  referred  to  in  tlie  Parthenogenesis.  In  tbt»  unpre- 
tending volume,  however,  the  mystery  a  «t  lost  cleared  up, 
with  profound  science  indeed,  but  yet  so  as  to  be  universally 
intelligible.  The  phenomenon — verified  by  many  experiments 
at  once  exact  and  various — is  shown  to  be  dependent  on  a  reten- 
tion of  part  of  the  original  germ-cells,  or  of  their  direct  and 
nntraiis formed  descendants,  within  the  body  of  the  parent.  The 
term  'germ-cell,'   or  'derivative  germ-cell,"    is   given  by  Owen 

*  '  Cluqu*  K)ci«c4  offrv,  tm  priut«in|w  rt  m  iti,  iln  piiceiDi»  loujiiun  tpKiM,  «t  det 
ilemi-iiymphni,  dni.t  lei  aJl««  duiwcnl  M  d^»clop]wr;  torn  w*  iinliviiloa  utnt  dn 
frai«llr»,  qui  mcltmit  ■«■  jour  dm  petit*  vivaiiU  tKrliUil  k  nculoni  dii  ir<tntn>  <k  lettr 
mitt,  viMiM  sccoupUneal  [wittl*tilc. '— if^M  Axtiwuil,  t.  v.  (od.  1829),  p,  237, 
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10  the  ultimate  divisions  or  maltiplicAtiont  of  the  primary  im- 
pregnated genn-ocll,  whidi  take  place  prior  (o  tlic  combination 
aad  transformatimi  of  tbe  germ-cells  to  form  the  tissues  of  the 
future  emhryo.  The  mm  of  the  'g^rm-rclls'  is  the  *pfnn-mai8.' 
The  wonderful  series  of  stops  prdtminarv  to  the  buiUlin;^  up  of 
tbeembrv'«>,  first  notict-U  by  I*rrvost  ni«!l  Dumas  in  the  iinpnxnated 
c^  of  the  Froir,*  and  commonly  called  the  *  cleavage  process,'  has 
since  been  shown  to  be  comtntin  to  tbe  imprepiated  ova  of  all 
animals.  Owen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  discerned  the 
intent  of  the  '  clenvaKc  process,' — viz.,  as  that  by  whieb  the  sper- 
matic principle  is  distrllnitcd,  in  combination  with  the  nudear 
matter  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  throoffhont  the  germ-mass — and 
pointed  out  the  consetjuciit  relation  of  such  iiihetiled  subdivision 
and  combination  of  the  spermatic  principle  to  future  devrlopmcnt* 
of  embryos  in  virgin  parents.  Wb  are  not  aware,  at  least,  tliat  tlje 
DMfaning  of  the  geometrically  progressive  division  of  the  germ- 
yolk  due  to  the  generation  by  spontaneous  fission  of  the  germ- 
ocUb  bad  been  previously  recognised,  or  had  been  a  clear  con- 
ception in  any  otlipr  mind. 

As  propounded  in  the  *  Parthenogenesis/  it  became,  like  other 
tme  hypotheses,  capublu  of  application  far  beyond  the  case 
originally  onn  tempi  at  ed.  The  progress  of  scientific  research  had 
added  many  other  instanres  of  virgin-birth  .inalognus  to  that 
first  noticed  in  the  Apkida.  Attempis  had  even  been  trade  to 
classify  and  geniTralize  these  plicnomena ;  of  which  the  Essay  on 
Altcmationof  Generation,  by  Professor  Steenstrup  of  Copenhagen, 
is  a  noticeable  example.  But  even  in  this  very  ingenious  work  (a 
translation  of  wUicU  was  published  by  the  Ray  Society),  we  seek 
in  vain  for  an  intelligible  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  aphis  in  tbe  bmiy  of  a  virgin  creature,  Wluii  wc  find 
the  writer  endeavouring  to  explain  the  phenomena  by  stating 
*  that  they  take  plarc  agreeably  with  the  lauj  of  altemate  (fenera- 
tion' i  /feneration  s-icechtel)  '  by  the  vital  powers  and  by  means  of 
tbe  bodies'  nf  the  producing  individuals  ;  and  by  applying  to 
certain  of  these  (from  whom  he  withlinlds  the  name  of  Parcni) 
the  metaphorical  styk-of  '  wcl-nursc'  [amme)  and  'nursing  gene- 
rations/ wc  can  regard  such  phrases  only  as  indicating  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  organic  condlLions  essential  to  these  most 
carious  reproducers. 

We  have  to  thank  Stcenstrup  for  'throwing  much  and  unex- 
pected light  upon  doubtful  aFlinilies  and  positions  of  species^ 
by  his  descriptions  of  the  marvellnus  phenomena  of  this  class 
among  the  invertebrated  animals ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr. 


"  Annnln  in  Seienm  Nalurallw,  I8M,  pp.  1 10-114. 
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Owen,  besides  widpning  largely  our  examples,  to  brinp  out  tlie 
whole  question  in  a  clear  and  scientific  shnpe.  Hy  him  the  terra 
'metagenesis'  has  Ix'cn  invented  to  express  the  changes  uf  furm 
which  one  species  undergoes  in  a  series  of  successive])-  produced 
individuals,  extending  from  that  dovplopi'd  frnm  thp  oviitn  to  that 
which  beromes  the  imago  or  last  perlerled  individual— in  con- 
tnulislincttuii  from  the  term  'nictamorpliosis,' which  lie  restricts 
to  the  changes  ol'  form  undergone  by  one  and  the  same  individual. 
A  partial  knowledge  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  metagenesis 
might  at  first  be  mistaken  for  direct  evidence  of  'transmutation  of 
species ;'  but  in  every  case  where  the  series  has  been  traced  out, 
the  fertile  ova  engendertxl  by  the  last  perfect  forms  have  rccom- 
raenred  the  first  step  in  the  cycle  of  change,  which  is  ever  repeated 
in  the  same  specific  round. 

The  transition  from  absolute  mctngcnesls,  as  shown  in  a  suc- 
cession of  active,  pn>pagating  individuals,  to  ordinary  inetamoi^ 
phosis,  is  illustrated  in  the  following  remarks  on  what  our  author 
has  termed  ttie  '  retrograde  metamorphosis  '  in  the  Barnacles  and 
certain  singular  parasites  of  Fishes :  in  which  '  development 
would  seem  to  have  been  at  first,,  as  it  were,  hurried  forward  at 
too  rapid  a  pace,  antl  the  young  parasite,  starting  briskly  into  life, 
ranging  to  and  fro  by  the  highest  developed  natatorj-  organs  we 
have  yet  met  with,  and  guiding  its  course  by  visual  organs,  must 
lose  its  eyes  and  limbs  before  it  can  fulfil  tlie  destined  purpose  of 
its  creation.'  After  giving  the  details  as  to  the  Epizoa,  our  Pro- 
fessor offers  *  a  few  remarks  on  the  real  nature  of  these  changes  ;*^ 

'  They  are  commonly  npukeii  of  under  tlie  same  name  a«  th&t 
given  to  the  chan,;es  of  inseetn,  tuiA  perhaps  they  differ  ordy  in 
deg^ree.  The  metamorphosis  in  all  Insects  is  attended  with  a  cast- 
ing off  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  precedent  iiiilividual.  called 
the  "moult,"  or  the  new  animal  may  be  said  to  creep  out  of  the 
old,  from  which  the  prncesft  is  called  the  "  ecdynis."  With  regard 
to  the  so  called  melainorjiho^ts  which  i^ues  in  the  succession  of 
a  fixed,  blind,  sessile,  nmJtiviilve  hartiaele,  tu  a  free-^iwimming 
cnistact^uu  with  pedunculated  eyes,  or  in  the  succession  of  a  rooted 
veimiftinn  jiarasile  to  a  natnlory  anirtuil  with  articulated  setigemus 
limhn; — when  these  phenomena  are  closely  traced,  they  arc  seen  to 
depend  in  a  greater  degree  upon  the  action  and  coalescence  nf  retained 
Cells,  tlioii  upon  a  chunge  of  furm  uf  pre-exisiing  tisfiues.  If  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  ovum  in  tlie  jH-iiuiieiilate  ovarian  «uc  of  the  low  crusta- 
ccous  external  parasite  of  a  fish  be  closely  traced,  tlie  peripheral  cells 
of  Uie  genn-mass  are  seen  to  combine  nnri  cailesce  to  form  the  »mooth 
transparent  skin  of  tlje  embryo  LcriiteB,  from  which  also  tubular  pro- 
Cesses  exteud  in  two  (^cj^Arre^)  or  three  (Z.irrji^o«?era)  pairs,  including 

setse  which    prtyect    from    their   extrt;nuties The   formation    of 

the  aew  iat^u'uent   and  of  the   new  feet  proceeds  connectedl;^  and 
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CQDtemporaneoiuIy;  but  the  new  parts  are  not  mcitilfled  upon  the 
inrtcr  surface  of  the  oliloties.  The  plastic  force  has  cliaii({«i  its  (jotirsc 
of  operation.  A  hinder  segmeni  of  tht-  bofly  is  addeti  to  the  fiont  one, 
wliich  answers  to  the  whole  of  the  b*idy  of  ihe  first  hirva.  If  anteDiis 
did  not  befiifc  exLit,  a  juiiilt-d  pair  ib  now  dt'velo|H.iI.  Insicati  of  two 
paiiv  of  tuhular  s«tigeri:)us  limbic,  tEiree  pairn  of  uncinatMJ  prehensile 
limbs  are  dtveloped  from  the  anterior  or  cepbalothonicic  segment,  «nd 
as  nmny  pairs  of  articulated  sctigorous  limbs  from  the  abdominal  seg* 
raent.  New  mu»cle«,  new  nerved,  and  new  vt^idtls  are  formed  for  the 
snpport  and  exercise  of  tliese  variotis  instrunu'iits.  The  outer  ease,  fti»d 
all  that  gave  fomi  and  character  to  thepreeedent  individual,  perixhand 
are  cast  off;  they  are  not  changed  into  the  correi^ponflin^  parts  of  the 
new  individual.  The**  are  due  to  a  new  aiid  distinct  dcvelopmenial 
process;  rendered  possible  through  rhe  retention  of  acertain  projHirtion 
of  the  unchatigetl  germ-cells.  The  process  is  essentially  the  sume  aa 
that  which  dcVulopes  the  ccrcuriform  larva  of  the  Di^toina  uitliin  the 
gregariiiiforni  uno,  or  ihp  external  bmi  from  the  Hydra,  or  the  internal 
bud  from  the  Aphis.  It  is  a  itlightly  modified  purtheno'4cni'>is ;  and 
the  pliascN  by  which  the  locomotive  annelidons  larva  of  the  Lernti>a 
pnjves  through  the  entomostracous  stage  before  retrograding  to  llie 
final  condition  of  the  oviiJurouB,  limbless,  bloated,  and  rooted  parasite, 
are  much  more  those  of  a  mfiagmcsis  than  a  meiamarpkosis* 

With  respect  to  the  class  of  Insects  to  which  the  term  Meta- 
morpho^iU  appears  to  be  more  strictly  applicable,  we  may  remark 
that  certain  mudlficatiuns  of  the  generative  functions  have  served 
as  a  l>asis  for  the  classification  of  the  hexapod  insects,  some  of 
which,  as  the  Altera,  are  said  to  undergo  no  metamorphosis, 
and  have  coascquciitly  been  c-alled  ametabola.  Others,  as  the  Hs- 
miytera  and  Orthojitera^  arc  clcstribed  iu  entainotogici)l  treatises 
as  undergoinf^  only  n  partial  metamcrpbusis,  and  are  called  in 
like  manner  heniimelahoia.  Tlip  metamorphosis  being  more 
patent  and  conspicuous  in  the  rest  of  the  class,  is  admittitl,  said 
lo  he  perfect  or  completp,  and  niaile  the  characteristic  of  the 
metaftola.  Mr,  Owen,  however,  in  his  Lecture  on  the  Generation 
of  Insects,  aflirnis  tliat  the  divisions  thus  framed  and  stated  arc 
'  insuHicicnt  fui"  the  generalizations  of  tlic  conipanilive  an-ntoinist, 
and,  by  that  very  defect,  are  evidently  less  natural  than  the  orders 
in  the  Linn<T>an  system  :'  and  he  proceeds  to  demanstrate  that 
the  degrei*s  of  difference  in  the  amount  ami  kind  of  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  Insitts  timt  are  defined,  in  the  Treatises  of 
pure  hntoinology,  as  undergoing  respectively  '  no  metamorphosis, 
*  half  a  metamorphosis,'  and  a  'whole  mctamoiphosis,'  are  not 
such  as  lo  justify  those  expressions.  As  far  as  we  are  ac- 
quaintctl  witli  such  Treatises,  ttiey  all  pass  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  c.i,'g  to  that  of  the  insect  as  it  quits  the  ejig,  with- 
out any   exposition  of  tUc  nature  of  the  changes  by  which  the 
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mattPT  of  the  egg  is  concerted  into  the  larva— 9S  llie  embryo 
insect  is  termed  in  Entomology  under  wlialpvcr  form  it  nmy 
emPTg^  from  the  egg^corerings,  Tliis  gap  is  fillMi  tip  in  the 
Lectures  on  Generation — the  16th  l>eing  almost  wliolly  devoted 
to  a  summary  of  the  observations  which  have  been  tnadu  on  the 
development  of  the  insert  in  oi'o,  from  which  Mr.  Owen  deduces 
the  principle  tliat  apprnrs  to  assitciate  harmoniously  all  the  facts 
of  the  metamorphoses,  the  dift'erentiid  features  of  which  had  ac- 
quired, or  seemed  to  atquire,  undue  prominence  from  the  preteo- 
tious  nomendatuic  affected  by  certain  leading  Kntomulogists. 
The  interesting  nhnnges  of  the  external  parts  and  intcroal 
oi^:nns  which  attend  the  transformation  of  the  silkworm  to  the 
moth  are  then  detailed,  and  the  Professor  pmcwds  to  discuss  the 
lung-mooted  question  of  the  essential  nature  of  these  changes. 

Recurring  to  the  principle  of  Unitv  of  Organization,  we 
have  finally  to  consider  his  treatmoni  of  the  idea  with  reference 
to  the  huntulogies  of  animal  structures. 

Archetype  and  Homologies. — Professor  Olteu's  view  of  the  bead 
ju  being  a  second  trunk,  and  consequently  having  vertebra  as  well 
as  limhs,  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  itame  order  as  that  which 
he  published  in  his  earlier  '  Essay  on  Generation'  (180&J— viz., 
that  *  all  the  parts  of  higher  animals  are  made  up  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  infusoria,  or  animato<l  cells.'  Science  would  have  derired 
no  more  profit  from  the  one,  williout  the  subsequent  inductive 
demonstration  of  the  segmental  constitution  of  the  skull  by  Owifi, 
than  from  the  other  notion  without  the  microscopical  obserrutions 
of  Brown,  Schleiden,  and  Srlawnnn.  It  must  he  added  that  neither 
of  the  ideas  originated  with  Oken  That  of  theorgnnizalion  of  all 
tlie  parts  ami  tissues  of  urganiKed  beings  from  cells  had  been,  in 
different  forms  and  tlegrees,  more  or  less  distinctly  advanced  by 
Malpighif  Grew,  Haller,  Buffon,  Treviranus,  and  others.  Tbc 
noti<ni,  again,  of  the  analogy  between  the  skuU  bihI  the  vertebral 
column  had  Ijeen  expressed  in  a  general  way  by  Autcnrieth,  Jean- 
Pierre  Frank,  and  Kielmeyer.  By  Oken  it  was  appHeil  chiefly  in 
iliustrnlion  of  the  mystical  system  of  Schelling — the  'all-in-all 
and  all-in-every-parl.'  From  the  first  lo  the  last  of  his  writings 
on  the  subject,  ■•  the  head  is  a  repetition  of  the  whole  trunk  with 
all  its  systems.  The  hrain  is  the  spinal  chord ;  the  cranium  is  the 
vertebral  column  ;  the  mouth  is  intestine  and  abdomen  ;  the  nose 
is  the  lungs  and  tliorax  ;  and  the  jaws  are  the  limbs'  (sep»  for  ex- 
ample, his  Lfhr/mc/i  of  1813,  p.  .JOO),  .Spix,  in  his  Cq>f'a/o^enesiSf 
presents  the  facts  of  Osteology,  which  arc  finely  illustnited  in  the 
plates  of  that  work,  under  the  same  transcendental  guise ;  and 
Cuvier  drily  avails  himself  of  the  extravagances  of  tliese  disciples 
of  Schelling  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  whole  inquiry  into  those  higher 
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relations  to  tUe  Archetype,  which  Owf>n  has  called  Geneml  Homu- 
loB;ies.  '  M.  Spix,'  bo snys,  ^makesuf  this  bonp,  which  I  call  pfigte- 
rtor frtmtai,  the  scapula  uf  ibe  upper  limb  uf  the  head;  ODtl  M. 
Oken,  according  to  tbc  same  iii  vstii-al  lon^ua^e,  makes  it  the  merry- 
iktmght  (fourcfaette)  of  the  uj>per  limb  al'  the  Jiead  ;  for,  it  must 
be  remarkfKl,  that  tite  PHJoeophy  of  Natvrt,  in  j)nMcnilinp  to 
find  again  in  t)i(*  heaf)  all  the*  parts  of  the  trunk,  acis  so  arbitrarily. 
<bftt  each  of  those  who  would  upply  it  eiiiphiy  thesn  strange 
<|g— mi  nations  in  a  tlifn.Tent  mflnntrr. .  .  .  C'et  humerus  de  la  tSte 
4e  M.  Oken  dcvient  pour  M.  Spix  \e  pubis  de  cettememc  tijlc,  ou, 
pour  parlfiT  iin  langa;;^  intelUgible,  un  dfs  osselets  de  rouic* 
i^Osi^fnefia  Fosttihx,  1824,  v.  part  ii.  pp.  75-85.) 

With  an  antagonist  so  skilful  in  wielding  the  weapons  of  a 
'•evm*  and  Rarcaslic  lo^c  n^inst  h  prion'  ffvtesufs,  it  is  no  womler 
that,  aft^?r  the  lorina)  disiiisftiims  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
— -which  are  summed  up  in  the  *Principes'  of  GeofTroy  St. 
Hilaire  (1H30) — Physiulog:ists  and  Aiiatomiitii  should  accept  as 
dmnonstrated  the  last  and  mast  clearly  expresses!  ronvicrtians 
<rf  Cuviftr — viz.,  that  the  bi(;hest  ;uid  most  fecund  Principle  of 
xoological  and  anatomical  Science,  and  that  to  which  every 
Other  is  subordinate,  is  the  Principle  of  Pinal  Caunes — or,  as 
Cuvier  expresses  himself,  the  '  conditions  of  existence,  of  the 
adaptation  of  parts,  of  their  co-ordination  for  the  role  which  the 
imtmal  is  destined  to  play  in  Nature.'  (Priiic.  tlir  Phil.  Zi/ol.,  66.) 
Well,  indctNl,  mi;jht  Cuvier  call  this  principle  fertile,  «inc« 
under  his  skilful  tillage  it  had  brought  fonh  fruits  which  le<l  to 
■all  his  marvellous  restrirations  of  the  extim-t  species  of  a  former 
world.  And  ^reat  indewl  must  it  have  appeare<l,  in  contrast  with 
the  principle  o(  Unity  of  Orpanixatimi,  as  supjKMrted  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Teleolofftf  by  the  loose  declamation,  inai'cnrate 
instances,  and  extravajrant  analogies  of  Oeoffroy  St.  Hilaire. 
What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  had  Science  ^ined  by  tbc 
labours  of  the  so-called  *  transcendental  Anatomists '  at  the 
dose  of  the  career  of  Cuvier  and  GeofTroy  ?  The  answer  will 
t»e  found  by  consultinjr  the  ablest  works  of  their  successors — ■ 
ior  example,  the  '  Lcbrbuch  Ucr  Zoolomle'  of  \Va|y;ner  (J  843, 
1844);  the  '  Lehrbuch  der  Vergleicliende  Anntamie'  of  Siebold 
and  Slannius  (1845);  the  *  Physiologie'  of  John  Milller;  or 
•he  '  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kin^lom  and  ^fanual  of  C'ompara- 
tire  Anatomy  '  by  the  learned  Professor  in  Kingr's  C'i'll**!?e,  Lon- 
<Ion.  By  all  these  authors  the  principle  of  IJnJly  of  Or^mization, 
as  applied  and  attemptiMl  to  he  illustralcd  by  Oken  and  GeofTroy, 
is  tacitly  abandoned.  liy  M,  A^assiz  it  was  directly  opposed. 
The  few  who  continued  to  set  forth  tlie  vertebral  theory  o(  tlic 
skull  restricted  thcinsclves  to  a  servile  reproduction  of  tlic  tdea« 
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of  Geoffroy,  of  Spix,  or  of  Oken.  M.  de  Blainville,  in  the  pro- 
spertus  of  his  last  work  {OstA^raphie) — in  refpmncp  to  '  the  grpat 
questions  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  the  German  Oi^ano- 
logista  have  comprehended  untU-r  the  terra  SiffinficatioH  of  the 
Skcletoji — offers  mcrcty  a  passing  allusion  to  the  '  gross  errors  uf 
some  who  Iiave  occupied  themiielves  with  these  questions.'  Such 
was  the  state  of  this  problem  at  the  period  when  it  became  the 
duty  of  Owi-n  to  prepare  a  Catalogue  of  the  Osteological  Col- 
lection in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields,'  and  to  set  forth  his  ideas  of 
Comparative  Osteology  Jn  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  College. 

His  first  labour  was  to  test,  hy  an  appeal  to  nature,  those 
conclusions  which  Cuvier  had  himself  admitted  relative  to 
the  existence  in  the  skeleton  of  tlie  lower  animals  of  bones 
answerable  to  those  in  Man,  and  therefore  determinable  and 
definable  by  tlio  same  names.  The  determinaiions  proposed  by 
other  anatomists — often  conflicting,  and  tonlrory  to  those  of 
Cuvier — were  submillcd  to  the  same  ri^inms  comparison.  The 
relation  so  demonstrated  between  a  Ixme — say  the  '  frontal  *  ia 
Man — and  the  hone  shown  in  this  way  to  merit  the  same  name 
*  frontal '  in  a  Bird,  Snnke,  or  I''ish,  Professor  Owen  calls  a  re- 
lation of  Special  Homology  ;  and  the  bones  thus  bearing  the^ 
same  names  are  '  homologutrs,'  or  namesakes.  He  first  suggested 
the  use  of  these  terms  in  this  clearly  defined  sense,  and  as  cxmtni- 
distinguished  from  'analogy'  and  'analogous,'  which  ho  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  the  relations  between  parts  in  regard  to  their 
similarity  of  use  or  function:  thus  the  wing  of  the  Draco  volans 
is  aualof^oiLs  to  the  wing  of  a  bird»  but  not  /tomofoffous  with  it  ; 
whilst  the  fore-limb  of  a  ^loth  is  homologous  with  the  wing  of 
the  bird,  but  has  not  an  analogous  fumiion  (see  his  work  on 
the  Inrertfhratcx —  Glossary).  The  quest  of  Special  1  lomo- 
logics  dates  from  the  foundation  oS  Natural  History  as  a  science. 
When  Aristodc  discerned  that  what  the  wing  was  to  the  bird, 
the  arm  was  to  man,  the  fore-limb  to  the  beast,  and  the  fore- 
fin  to  the  fish — he  commenced  the  study.  In  Cuvier's  lime  the 
comparisons  could  he  carried  out  more  in  detail,  embracing  not 
only  the  instrument  as  a  whole,  but  its  parts  ;  and  the  scapula 
or  blado-hcme,  tlie  humerus  or  arm  bone,  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm mid  hand  could  be  determined  under  the  same  names,  in  the 
fore-limb,  from  Alan  down  to  the  Fish.  So,  when  GcolTroy 
attempted  to  determine  the  same  special  homologies  wilh  regard 
to  the  parts  of  the  byoid  arch,  he  really  did  no  more,  as  Cuvier 

*  Ttiii  Cnialocuf  (No.  10  of  out  I'M)  ought,  v«  Teel,  to  have  b««a  •otmirbtTe' 
tRSl«)|  of  ill  deitul— Liut  it  nnuA  now  anffico  Ui  My  tbai  it  i«  p«rbii|M  of  alt  lb«  aullior** 
wmki  the  line  Iff  mutt  tignal  imporUiioe  fur  the  uiBtomic^  itudmt.  Il  (xlrml*  lu 
wbvai  1000  iioset,  snU  compritet  ncady  6000  rpecinirDt. 
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said,  than  add  to  the  old  and  wdl-ltnown  bases  of  zoology. 
P.  Belon,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  delineated  side  hy  side 
the  skeleton  of  a  Man  and  of  a  Ilird,  luid  had  indicated  the 
homology  of  their  Iranes  to  &  certain  extent  by  cotrcspoudiiig 
letters. 

The  delenninatiuQ  of  the  corresponding  bones  Jtoitx  species 
to  species  having  been  carried  out  to  an  extent  beyond  that 
of  any  previous  nomologist,  Mr.  Owen  next  entered  upon  the 
higher  and  more  ditlicult  (juestlun  as  to  the  Law  or  Condition 
upon  which  the  relations  of  special  homology  depend.  ('uvicT 
maintained  it  to  l>e  subordinate  to  the  law  of '  nmclitions  of  exist- 
ence,* I,  ff.,  of  teleology-,  or  final  causes.  According  to  this 
view,  the  same  or  aiuwcrable  bones  occur  in  dilferent  animals, 
because  they  have  to  perform  similar  functions  in  them.  To 
this  Owen  objecte<t  that  bcines  obviously  answerable  or  homo- 
logous by  the  characters  «f  relative  position  and  coimexions 
are,  in  many  instancfs,  adapted,  by  uiudifi cations  of  size  and 
slia|>e,  for  totally  different  functioas  ;  and  that  the  diameters  by 
which  the  homologies  of  the  cranial  bones — e.  g.y  those  in  Man — 
can  be  discerned  in  the  facial  skeleton,  become  masked  by  the' 
modifications  supcrmduced  thereon  to  adapt  such  parts  of  the 
skeleton  for  a  function  diHcrent  from  that  to  which  the  same 
moveahly-conntt'ii'd  bones  of  the  skull  are  destined  in  the  Ftsh. 
Tlie  numerous  and  liwjsely  attached  bones  in  the  skull  of  the 
human  foetus,  it  mis  tifhrmed,  bear  relation  to  and  are  destined 
to  facilitate  childbirth,  by  permitting  a  certain  degree  of  yielding' 
and  overlapping.  And  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  rightly  recognized 
final  purpose.  But  is  it  aU  that  ran  he  dedtirecl  from  the  facts? 
First,  the  coincidence  of  the  multiplied  points  of  ossification  in 
number  and  place  with  the  pcnnmieiuly  separate  cranial  bones  of 
the  reptile  and  fish  could  not  but  raise  other  and  deeper  thoughts 
in  the  philosophic  mind.     Our  Professor  accordingly  says  : — 

*  The  craiuum  nf  the  bird,  which  iy  comjicMed  in  the  adult  of  a  single 
bone,  is  ossified  from  the  sanie  number  of  points  as  iii  ilie  human 
embryo,  without  the  por-sibihty  of  a  .simitar  pnr|>ose  being  subserved 
Uiereby,  in  the  extrication  of  the  chick  from  the  fraclureJ  egg-shell. 
The  com])o.site  structure  is  rejiealeil  in  the  ininutc  and  preniaturely- 
bom  embryo  of  the  marsupial  animal.  These  ami  a  hucidriHl  auch  iin:is 
force  upon  llie  contemplative  anatomist  the  inadequacy  uftheteleo- 
logical  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  acknowlwlged  concordances  ex- 
pressed in  this  work  by  the  term  spfcial  homology.' 

There  remained,  therefore,  the  clear  amviction  that  those  par- 
ticular concordances  must  be  partial '  mnnift'statiuns  of  some  higher 
type  of  organic  conformity  tm  which  it  lias  pleased  the  Divine 
Architect  to  build  up  certain  of  his  diversified   living   works' 

{Archet. 
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l'(Arcfiei.  Vertetn:  Skdet.,  p.  73).     And  here,  then,  he  nrrired  at 

'tlii'pnnd  question: — what  ini^ht  Ix- thnt  hig-hrrtipo  or  paradigm? 
No  rational  or  feasibln  answer  had  been  offered  from  any  quarter. 
The  *  Nfttur-philosophie  '  school,  with  its  'all-rn-evpry-part ' — 
its  humerus  ot  the  head— pubis  of  the  bead — and  other  '  mystical 

\J(tTytm' — (so  dct^med  bv  Curicr  and  cx>nimon  sense) — htripctl,  like  a 
TriU-o'-the-wisp,  further  to  perplex  and  mislead  the  traTellerof  this 
dark  region.  Cams,  who  saw  a  vertebra  in  every  bone,  to  whom 
the  humerus  was  a  1en»tliened-oui  body  of  a  vertebra,  and  all  the 

[^  long   Iwncs '  of  the  limbs  were,  like  it,  *  vertebra!  of  llie  third 

'defrree,'  was  no  better  g:uide.  Gcoffroy  might  work  his  arbitrary 
■will  on  frxh -skeletons,  cat  np  the  cranimn  into  'seven  vertelme,* 
each  consisting  of  a  body  *■  with  four  elements  abo^e  and  four 
elements  l>eIow;'  he  might  crowd  all  the  viscera  within  a  spinal 
'■■column,  as  arbitrarily  expande*!  for  the  purpose — turn  the  ver- 
tehrn!  processes  outside  to  make  jointed  legfs,  and,  setting  the 
so-modified  rat  to  creep   upon  its  back,  belly  upwards,  convert 

tit  into  a  lobster;  or,  bending  the  body  double,  with  liialis  and 
liiil  stretche<l  forward  from  the  foreiblv-associated  head  and  mntp, 
metamorphose  the  mammal  into  the  cuttle-fish  {Pliilot.  Zool., 
3830,  p.  35).     But   the  same    arbitrary   will   was  powerless  to 

k»epreis,  even   anxMig  his   admiring  andi<m(x*  of  the  Jardin   dcs 
rPlantes,    the    smile    due    to    such    efforts    of   the    warm-hearted 
itbusiast   to   coerce  a  stabbom  IValure  to   his  I'rincipa   ties 

'  ComKTions. 

Our  Hunterian  Professor  has  gnip]>led  with  this  problem 
in  a  different  spirit.  fie  hafi  been  taught  that  Man  must 
•erve,  before  he  can  command  or  interpi-et,  Nature.  The  first 
result  of  his  study  was  the  primary  division  of  the  bones  of 
vertebrate  animals  into  the  endu-skeleton,  rxo-skeleton.  and 
splanchno-«kelct(m  ;  and  the  precise  determination  of  tlie  osseous 
parts  which  belonged  respectively  to  the  nervous  system,  the 
skin  and  the  viscera.  No  common  type  could  be  discerned  in 
llie  bard  parts  developed  in  and  for  the  two  latter  systems  of 
l-organs:  that  developed  in  the  skin  seemed,  on  the  ccmtrary,  to 
be  the  seat  of  endU-ss  variety.  A  great  step  was  gained  by  re- 
moving from  the  field  of  inquiry  every  part  of  the  general 
skeleton  of  the  vertelirate  animal,  save  that  primary  division  in 
■which  alone  traces  of  a  fundamental  pattern  were  discernible. 
A  deeper  study  of  it  proved  the  Archetype  to  be  segmental. 
*  The  natuml  urrungeincnt  of  the  parts  of  the  eiidoskclelon  is  in 

■a  scries   of  segme-nis  succeeding  each  other  in  the  a.Tis  of  tlic 

[1»dj:    and  certain   parts  of  each   segment   maintain  such  oon- 
incy   in    their    existence,   relative   position,   connexi<ms,   and 
offices  as  to  enforce  the  conWcttou  that  they  axe  bormologous  pacils, 

both 
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both  in  the  cDDStituont  smes  of  the  same  imlividual  skeleton  and 
^roughout  the  series  of  vertcljmlo  animals/ — (Arcfiet.,  p.  81.) 
The  typical  acffincnt  is  llien  defined,  and  distinct  names  arc  pro- 
posed for  its  elements  or  cnnstitiimt  parts.  These  are  classifieil  as 
*  autogenous/  or  elements  proper,  which  are  developed  from  inde- 
pendent centres  of  osslTicalion ;  and  *  exogenous,'  or  processes, 
which  shoot  out  of  the  elements.  The  vertebral  elements  form 
canals  alxiut  a  cornmcm  renlr(%  one  above  fur  the  nervous  axis, 
one  below  for  the  vascular  centres  aad  their  developineniSf  nd 
one  on  each  side,  less  coiistiint,  fur  particular  vessels  or  nerves. 
Appen<la;7cs  diverge  from  ihcst-  arches,  and  most  commonlv  from 
Ihc  lower  or  haemal  arrh.  The  chief  modific-ations  which  tlie  seg- 
ments of  the  skeleton  nnder^  in  the  trunk  are  pointed  out^  and 
by  these  the  student  is  i>rep!irfd  to  comprehend  liic  nature  of  the 
givatcr,  but  not  different,  modifications  which  the  primary  segment 
or  *  vertebra'  underwrites  in  the  head.  These  ehanj^s  of  form  are 
traced  out  inductively,  and  Jllustraicd  b_v  accural*?  figures  of  the 
parts  in  Nature  as  they  arc  manifested  successively  in  the  skull  of 
the  Fish,  the  Reptile,  the  Bird,  the  Mamma],  and  in  Man.  The 
relation  in  which  any  single  bone  stanils  to  the  typical  vertebra, 
as  beini;  demonstrably  an  element  thereof,  is  caUefl  one  of  General 
Homnlosy.  The  progressive  stcjw  in  this  arduous  inresti^jation 
havinjS  l>een  announced  by  Mr.  Owen  in  his  Lectures  for  1841  and 
subsequent  years,  the  attention  of  Naturalists  began  to  be  recalled 
to  the  ideas  which  the  authority  of  Cuvier  had  for  a  time  almost 
banished  from  the  science.  The  British  Association  deemed  the 
subject  of  sufitcient  importance  to  call  upon  our  Professor  for 
a  special  Report  on  the  moot  question  of  the  verti-bral  cunsti- 
totion  of  the  skull.  The  general  results  of  his  study  were 
accordingly  stated  to  them  at  Southampton  in  HMti ;  at  which 
meeting,  be  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  both  principle 
aad  ^ts  with  some  eminent  Continental  Anatomists,  most  of 
tbcm  disciples  of  Cuvicr,  and  preposscsscti  against  whatever  might 
■eem  akin  to  the  transcendental  notions  of  the  school  ol  Schclling. 
In  u  contemporary  notice  of  this  Report  ami  discussion,  we  find 
Ihe  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  MeirtiraJ  Review — than 
whom  no  orte  knew  better  the  prevalent  views  and  feelings  of  the 
anatomical  circles  at  that  period— deprecating  their  too  hasty 
reieclion  of  idiMis,  some  of  which  undoubtedly  presented  a  startling 
aspect  of  novelty  : — 

*  If  such  persons  will  go  to  Nature,  and  iuterrugate  hir  by  a  careful 
*nd  caudid  scrutiny  of  tlic  various  forms  ami  uonibitiations  whieh  she 
presents,  with  tlie  real  desire  to  ascertaiti  whether  there  be  u  guiding 
plan,  a  unity  of  design,  throughout  the  whole,  or  wheiJit-r  ouch 
organism  is  built  up  alone  without  reference  to  the  rest — we  are  coti- 
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fiilent  tW  they  will  find  tite  former  doctrine  to  be  irre*i»(tibly  forced 
upnn  bheni ;  and  if,  having  adopted  it,  lUuy  wiH  further  itiqiiiru  into  the 
particular  luudc  In  v-hicti  this  plan  iis  wurLed  uul  aud  will  fuUow  the 
guidance  of  the  distin^ui.she<^t  Ilunterian  I'rofe«sor  in  the  e?Eamination 
of  the  cranial  bones  of  fishes,  we  are  quite  certain  that  if  they  do  not 
feel  every  prababilily  of  his  general  correctness,  they  «'ill  at  least  be 
unable  to  prove  bini  in  error  on  any  important  point.  AVe  speak  this 
advisedly,  after  having  been  prei;etit  at  a  long  debate  betueeii  Professor 
Owen  and  the  greatest  leltlhyojosfist  of  the  preeent  or  other  time, 
Professor  Agassiz ;  in  which  we  perceived  that  every  objection  which 
ihc  latter  c<mld  urge  against  the  vertebral  theory  (to  which  he  had 
been,  thougli  we  doubt  whether  he  sfili  can  be,  a  decided  opponent), 
had  been  met  by  aniieipaiioii  in  Profuj^^r  OwenV  cytitem,  and  that  he 
was  conseijuently  able  to  uflbrd  a  Natisfuctorj'  solution  of  it.'  (Aptil, 
1847.) 

Id  1848  Owen  puldislicd  liis  rese^cbes  od  lliU  subjert,  wtth 
ample  lllustratjuns,  in  bU  treatise  *  On  ttie  Archetype  and  llomo- 
logtes  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton.'  The  Introtluetiun  givci  a 
general  expUnation  of  the  principlei  and  tenninology  of  this 
branch  of  Anatomy  :  the  first  Chapter  contains  the  elucidation  of 
the  Special  Homutugies  uf  the  bones,  and  bandies  fully  the 
points  on  which  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  had  previously 
prevailed.  In  this  driest  and  most  trying  of  the  Honiologitl't 
labours,  we  would  call  special  attention  to  tlie  author's  treatment 
of  the  parts  of  the  temporal  bunc,  pp.  24,  211,  and,  GO^  and  of  ilie 
much  discussetl  *  ojiercular  bones  '  in  Fishes,  p.  G3.  In  the  second 
Chapter  we  reach  the  higher  question  of  the  general  relations  or 
homologies  of  the  skeleton,  with  a  preliminary  &ketch  of  the 
successive  glimpses  which  bad  been  obtained  of  this  principle 
by  Kielmeycr,  Autenrietb,  Oken,  Dumeril,  Spix,  Goethe,  Carus, 
Bojanus,  Oeoffroy  St.  Hllairc,  Cuvier,  and  Do  HIainville.  The 
nature  of  the  primal  pattern  or  archety^w  on  which  tlie  frame- 
work of  all  vcrtcbraled  aninuils  is  constructed  is  then  unfoldet), 
the  inductive  steps  on  which  the  conclusion  is  based  arc  clearly 
narrated,  and  their  comprehension  facilitated  by  good  figures. 
The  interest  of  the  work,  for  tUo  general  philosopher,  increases 
as  be  proceeds,  and  be  will  probably  derive  most  pli-asure  from 
the  jH'rusal  of  the  third  Chapter  on  Serial  Homology.  Uy  this 
term  ttie  Professor  expresses  tlie  mutual  relation  of  corresponding 
parts  of  the  diflevent  segments  of  the  skeleton  in  the  same  body. 
Having  demonsltated  that  c\ery  bone  of  the  endoskclclon  is  an 
element  or  part  of  on  clement  of  one  or  utber  uf  llie  scries  of 
essentially  similar  segments  or  'vertebnc'  of  which  the  whole 
endoskeleton  ronsiits,  it  follows  that  each  well-tlciin-inims]  clement 
in  one  segment  tallies  or  is  homologous  with  the  s.-ime  element 
in  other  segments  of  the  same  body,  just  us  it  UiLlie«  wjtb  the 
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isaune  elempnt    of  the    samo   »pffmpnt    in   anotlier   animal    bod}'. 
Wlicn  a  vortebral  element  has  been  inoriified  for  some  particular 
,  function  it  lias  usually  obtuincil  a  special  name,  c.g.^  AHsptifmuid^ 
in  additiun  lo  llie  general  name,   as    Ncurapophysia,   which  is 
indicative  of  its  elementary  nature.     The  special  name  si^ifie* 
the  particular  part  of  a  particular  segment,  and  it  is  applied  lo 
the    same    element  or  part  in    nil    vertebrate    auimnls.       But  it 
cannot    be   applied    to    the    corresptmding    elements    of    other 
segments,  for  these  may  be  differently   modified  and   may  have 
Teceived    other  special  names.     They  are  not,  therefore,  '  name- 
sakes '  or   *  homolopues,'    btit  ore,   in  the   t^rms  of  Professor 
Owen's   system,    '  homotypcs.'       The    alisphcnoid   of  Man  is  ' 
the  homologue  of  the  bone  so  called  in  the  lower  animaHs;  it 
is   the  homotype    of   the   nrhitosphenoid,    the   oxoccipital,    and  • 
all  the  other  neurapopliyses  in  the  rest  of  the  Human  skeleton: 
and   the  latter  relation   is  thai  which   the  Professor  calU  one  of 
Serial    Homology.      Sume    of   those   serial    or    homatypal   rela- 
tions had  been  discerned  by  the  older  anatomists,  especially  in 
the  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  ;  but  without  any  idea  of 
(he  general   law  from   which   both  '  serial '  and   '  special   homo- 
logies *   flow:   and   Owen,  afttir  citing  Viccj  d'Azyr's  '  Parallble 
des  Ob  qui  composent  les  Kxtre'mite^,'  adduces  it  as  a  striking; 
ittstaoce  of  the  then  *  secret  but    all-prevailing  harmony   of  the 
rertcbrate  structure  which  permitted  the  determination  of  serial 
liomologies    to  such  on    extent    in   the   parts    of   the    diverging 
appendages,    which    are  the    seat    of   the    greatest    amount   and 
A'ariety  of  rleviations  from  the  fundamentil  tj-pe.' 

We  should  also  notice,  in  referring  lo  this  Chapter,  the  con- 
trast between  the  treatment  which  some  of  the  most  assailable 
transcendentalisms  of  Okcn  and  Sj>ix  have  received  at  its 
tiTiter's  hands  and  those  of  Cui'ier.  Mr.  Owen  does  not  dismiss 
Okcn's  phrase  applie<l  to  the  o$  tt/mpariicutrij  viz.,  'the  blade- 
iKHie  (s<apula)  of  the  head,'  by  citing  it  as  an  instance  of  the 
ravstical  language  of  a  soi-disant  '  Natur-pbilosoph,'  but  strives 
to  discover  its  latent  meaning.  He  had  attained  to  the  demonstra- 
tion that  certain  bones  of  the  skull  were  the  same  vertebral  elements 
as  those  which  were  modified  in  the  trunk  for  the  special  service 
u{  tl>e  limbs:  he  saw,  therefore,  that  they  actually  stood  in  the 
relation  of  serial  homology  with  such  bones  of  the  trunk.  The 
tympahic  and  stylohyal,  e.  (/.,  were,  like  the  scapula  and  ilium, 
*  p!eurap>pliyses.'  Their  special  names  had  arisi'n  out  of  the 
peculiar  modifications  of  these  *  rib-elements.'  Any  proposition 
as  to  their  serial  relationship  could  only  hv.  rightly  expressed  by 
means  of  the  general  terms :   as,  e.  p.,  that  the  '  tympanic '  is  a 

k*  picurapophysis '    of  the    head.      And   Owen   shrewdly  asks 
w  lietber 
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whether  it  miplit  not  liavc  been  •omo  fftimpse  of  Ibis  serial 
rftlauonitllip  tbat  induced  Okea,  wMUl  nimini!'  to  show  tlic  repe- 
tition of  the  parts  of  the  Ixifly  in  tbi;  head,  to  rail  tlic  ob  tym- 
|>anii'uin  the  'scapula  of  the  liead,"  the  teTupmnl  bone  'the 
furculumof  the  head,'  ^:c. :  and  whether  these  expies»ioDS,  insleui 
of  licing  wholly  mysttcaU  might  not  be  umntellig-iblc  merely 
from  the  erroneous  or  inadequate  expression  of  a  rctationship 
acUially  existing  in  Nature;  i.  «.  from  the  use  of  a  'special* 
iosteod  of  a  '  j»eneral '  term.  It  is  thus,  indeed,  that  every  true 
and  compreheusive  theory  g-athers  up  the  scattered  ideas  which 
had  previcuslv  been  thrown  out,  and  lost,  like  detaclie<l  beads, 
for  the  want  of  the  thread  requisite  to  strine"  thrtn  in  their  ripht 
places.  The  work  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  bearing- 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Archetype  upon  the  ide^s  prevalent  on 
the  nature  of  Life  and  the  Vital  Prinriple,  which  jirther  exem- 
plify the  power  of  geDeralizalion  to  characteristic  of  our  Pro- 
fessor. 

His  industry  in  assembliniEr,  imd  capacity  for  mastering  details 
are,  perhaps,  best  manifested  by  the  Tahlf.s  which  form  bis 
Appendix.  Tlte  first  rxhibils  at  one  view  the  'Synoryms  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Head  aceoniinp  to  their  .Special  Homolcpirs.'  In 
this  the  Bludeut  may  coui})artr,  at  a  glance,  the  (xin*  lu»i<jns  to 
whirh  Cuvier,  OeoflVoy,  Asrassiz,  Meckel  and  oilier  German 
Anatomists,  and  the  type  of  Anlhroputomi&ts,  .Soemmerrin^,  had 
arrived,  and  contrast  them  with  the  Author's.  A  second  Tabls 
gives  a  similar  view  of  the  *  Synonyms  of  the  Elemenls  of  the 
Typical  Vertebra.'  A  third  is  devoted  to  'The  Synonyms  of  the 
Rones  of  the  Head  according  to  their  General  Homologies.'  And 
this  gives,  truly,  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  luxuriance  of  the 
human  imaginative  faculty  when  not  under  the  strict  gnidnncc  of 
inductive  subordination  to  Nature.  Oken,  Spix,  Bojnnus, 
Geoffroy,  ami  Carus  are  the  authors  selected  as  the  most  original 
thinkers  on  this  subject,  and  whose  ideas  may  be  thus  at  once 
contrasted  with  Owen's  own  conclusions.  Finally  he  shows,  in 
a  very  remarkably-conceived  diagrammatic  plate,  the  special, 
general,  and  serial  homologies  of  every  bone  of  the  skelcTon  in 
Man  and  the  four  classes  of  Vertebrate  Animals.  Here  the  Ver- 
tabrate  Archetype^  so  often  accepted  for  the  mere  verbal  and 
vague  imlication  of  a  more  or  less  inchoate  abstraction — is  placed 
bodily  before  our  eyes  in  the  same  *  picture  langonge'  as  that  by 
which  the  type- skeletons  of  the  fish,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  and 
the  beast  are  distinctly  represented  in  one  comprehensive  field. 
By  a  careful  examination  of  this  plate  alone,  we  venture  to 
say,  any  one  inteUigent3y  desirous  to  comprehend  the  struc- 
ture  of  the  bony   frame>work  fif  Man  and  the  l<nrer  animaU, 

would 
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would  learn  more,  anrl  more  euilv,  than  from  any  previous 
work  oa  Coni{>ar3live  Osteology-.  Every  bone  Ims  its  number, 
nnd  tbe  tAllyuig  boiio  bears  th«  same  number  in  eacli  skeleton. 
These  numbers  refer  \a  a  column  of  names  of  the  bones. 
Thus  lh«  ktuUenl,  tracing  the  same  bone  by  its  number  from 
Man  to  the  Fisb,  learns  not  only  its  name,  but  its  '  spedal 
bomolog:y.*  The  parts  in  the  diagram  of  the  Archetype  beavj 
the  same  uimbers,  and  by  reference  thereto  the  stutlent  perceives 
to  what  Tertebra  or  s«gm<^t,  ami  Xo  what  part  of  the  segment,  tlic 
bone  belongs;  he  thus  learns  Its  '  Oencial  Ilumulu^y.'  And 
ibis  knowledj^e  is  further  and  more  rewlily  ixinvcyed  by  an  inge- 
nious artifice  in  tlie  eI:^IraTin^:  each  vertebral  clement  having  its 
own  peculiar  mode  of  marking,  like  the  metals  and  colours  in 
Ueialdry.  By  this  means  the  *  serial  homology'  of  the  l>oncs  is 
reedily  tmoed  in  each  particular  skeleton.  Sui)i»lcrnrntary  figures 
are  added  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  homologies  of  the  limbs. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Professor  Owen  had  Ix-i-u  led  with 
respect  to  these  organs  of  support  and  locomotion  are  some  of  the 
most  original  that  we  owe  to  bim,  and  cunsequeatlv  no  small 
dlfiicultY  was  felt  by  the  readers  of  his  '  Arcliotyj>e'  in  compre- 
hending the  full  import  of  each  pn)posilion  whirh  condnrled  by 
brief  but  strirtly  ronnecte<l  logical  steps  to  the  demonslrntion  of 
tbe  essential  nature  of  the  oi^uns  of  tucotnolion.  To  this  subject, 
tbsrefore,  the  autlior  subsequently  devoted  a  separate  treatise — 
that  *■  On  the  Nature  of  Lambs,' — a  work  characterised,  as  Sir 
Cbarles  Lyell  might  well  say,  '  by  grand  and  compre liens tve 
views,'  and  those  views  made  inlelligible  by  accurate  figures  of 
the  various  structures  of  the  organs  of  luc*omotion,  as  modified 
iiw  swimming,  creeping,  running,  burrowing,  and  flying.  The 
admirable  ailjusimmit  of  earJi  of  these  modifications  to  the  destined 

Eurposc  bad  been  skilfully  exemplified  by  Sir  Charles  Uell  in 
is  Tolume  '  On  the  Hand.*  Mr.  Owen  carries  on  the  investiga- 
tion to  the  higher  generalization  of  the  facts  observed.  After  a 
rigorous  dcmonslralion  of  the  homologies,  special,  general,  and 
serial,  of  the  constituent  parts  uf  the  limljs,  traced,  ac<'onling  to 
the  Hunterian  method  of  elucidating  the  animal  organs,  from  their 
simplest  to  their  most  complex  conditions,  he  says : — 

I*  If  we  pause  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  ground  over  whieh  we  have 
becD  travelling,  and  cDnxider  the  numeruus  and  beautiful  evidences  of 
unity  of  plan  wliich  the  structures  uf  the  lucumotiTe  members  liave 
discloacd, — evidences  no  lillle  to  be  expected,  a  priori,  seeing  ihe 
djflbrent  fthapei  and  sizes  of  instruinenl<t  adapted  to  such  divcrMty  of 
ftmctiuDs: — when  also  we  find  tliat  b<«idt»  ifac  general  eouformily  of 
structure  in  the  iimbs  of  dlHerent  species,  a  more  hpt'cial  [laralldlism 
could  be  traced  between  the  fore  and  hiud  limbs  of  the  same  species,  no 
matter 
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matter  to  what  diversitjr  of  office  they  mig^ht  be  iieverally  adapted-^ 
parallelism  or  "  sprial  honiolosn- "  demoriiittrable  even  to  euch  little 
carpal  anil  tarsil  bune.  frvm  nmn  down  tu  tlie  moTiodnctyle  liorse, — the 
thinking  mind  cannot  but  be  ti»rcihly  utrnck  by  siicli  harmony,  and  be 
iiiipellitd  with  the  desire  to  penetrate  further,  and  a^cL■ntl,  if  jKissible,  to 
the  higher  law  or  genera lizatiuii  from  which  those  harmooie*  flow.' 

W'v  concur  with  him  in  the  belief 

*  that  the  principle  of  final  adaptation  alone  fails  to  tatf^fy  the  condi- 
t  ions  of  tlic  problem.  That  every  wgment  and  almo5t  every  bone  which 
is  present  in  the  human  hand  and  arm  should  exist  in  the  fin  of  the 
wliale,  becaui^e  they  were  expreialy  required  iu  &uch  number  and  collo- 
cation fur  the  Hupport  and  movementD  of  that  undivided  and  inflexible 
paddle,  squares  as  little  with  our  idea  of  the  simplejit  mode  of  eOecltng 
the  required  ptiqiose,  a:*  the  reason  wliich  might  be  a»»igned  to  the 
^reat  number  of  the  botie«  in  the  cranitim  of  the  chick,  viz.,  to  allow 
of  tlie  safe  compreaeion  of  the  braiu-case  during'  the  act  of  exclusion 
from  the  brittle  egg.' 

Hecogulsinij;'  the  justice  of  Bacon's  comparison  of  Final  Causes 
to  the  Vestal  Virgins — he  fears  not  to  pronounce  that  they  are 

*  barren'  and  '  yield  no  clue  to  the  comprehension  of  that  law  of 
confonnity  of  which  we  are  in  quest.'  Dutio  thus  plainly  avow- 
ing To  what  problems  in  Physiology  the  principle  of  final  causes, 
or  *  conditions  of  existence/  fails  to  be  applicable,  Mr.  Owen  in 
no  way  depreciates  the  value  and  important*  of  teleology  in  the 
numerous  cases  to  wliicli  it  is  applicable.  His  great  aim  has 
been  to  put  an  cnil  to  the  old  contruvcrsy  so  obstinately  maiulained 
on  tlie  presumption  that  a  special  adaptation  of  parts  was  intxim- 
putible  with  a  common  type  of  construction ;  an<l  when  he  at 
leng^th  arrives  at  the  clear  conception  of  the  archetypal  plan  of 
the  Vertebrate  structures,  he  associates  it  with,  perhaps,  as  full  a 
recoguitionof  the  teleological  si^niifiention  of  the  preat  prinriple  as 
uur  fiiiiti-  capacities  are  able  to  attain  to.  '  For  it  is  c-erlain,' 
writes  the  Professor,  *  that  in  the  instances  where  that  analogy' 
(of  a  machine)  *  fails  to  explain  the  structure  of  an  orpin,  such 
structure  docs  not  exist  in  vain,  if  its  truer  comprehension  lead 
rational  and  responsible  Iwings  tt»  a  better  concepliun  of  their  own 
origin  and  Creator.'  He  thus  develops  a  teleolopy  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  Cuvier.  Far  from  giving  support  to  the 
transmutational,  jinntlieistic,  or  any  other  forms  of  Atheism,  the 
conclusions  of  the  Hoinologist,  being  based  on  rigorous  deduction 

tirom  (carefully -observed  facts,  furnish  new  arguments  iu  support 
|of  the  highest  attainable  truths.  The  Dcinucritic  philosopher* 
(had  argued,  as  he  says,  that — 

*  If  tlie  world  were  made  by  any  Antecedent  Mind  or  Underf  landing, 
that  is,  by  a  Deity,  then  there  mu<^t  ue«i!s  be  an  Ida^a  and  Kvemplar 
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of  the  wiiole  world  before  it  was  iiiade,  ami  consequently  acltial  Know- 
ledge, bolh  in  the  nnJer  of  Time  a/ifl  Nature,  befon*  ThiiigP.  But 
conceiviii|^  of  kriowled^  a$  il  wus  giil  l>y  iht^ir  own  6uitc  miiidi^,  and 
ignorant  uf  any  evidem-eof  aJi  iiJt-al  Arclietyjn!  lor  tlie  world  or  niiy  |jorl 
uf  it,  tliev  aHinnml  lliat  iht^re  wax  iiuuu,  and  ciincliided  iJmt  there  could 
he  no  k/ioiciet/ge  or  mind  bej'vre  the  wtrid  wuj,  as  its  cause.' 

Plato,  feeling;  the  force  of  this  argument,  met  it  bv  a  counter- 
afiirniati<tn,  ami  opposed  to  il  liis  doctrine  of  pre-existcnt  ideas 
and  p»raili<;tns.  Thesf,  hnweicr,  were  but  d  priori  guesses,  pro- 
found indeed  and  brilliant,  but  illustrative  uf  the  jj^nius  that  con- 
ceired  tbem  rather  than  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  world  which 
that  genius  conlcmplaled. 

*  Now,  however/  says  Mr.  Owen,  '  the  recognition  of  an  id«J 
Kxeniplar  for  the  Vt^riebralwl  Anuiialg  proves  that  ih«  Knowleiigfl 
of  iMicli  a  beini^  as  Man  must  hiivt-  i-\Uted  before  Mai)  appeureJ.  For 
the  Divine  iniinl  which  filanned  tla^  Archftype  nlito  foreknew  all  it 
inoili(icationt>.  The  Arolietypul  idea  wa»  nmiiiresled  in  the  Hesh,  under ' 
diven  modifications,  upon  this  phun-t,  ]onz  prJoi"  lo  llit*  exisifucc  of] 
litone  animal  species  that  actually  exemplity  it.  To  what  nnlural  or 
lary  causes  the  ordt-rly  tiucce^!iio^l  and  pro^resjiioii  uf  such  organte 
luiena  niuy  have  been  roinnilltfrl,  we  are  as  yet  ig'norant.  Iliit  if, 
without  dertvgation  lo  the  Divine  I'over.,  we  may  eonceivethe  existence 
of  such  minisiera  and  penoiiify  tJicm  by  the  tenii  Auturr,  «e  leam 
from  the  post  history  uf  our  ijJnhe,  tliat  ^lie  huH  advance*!  uilli  >low 
ami  stately  «te|Mi,  guided  by  the  arehetypa)  light  aniidnt  the  wreck  of 
worlds,  from  tlie  first  cinh^iiiimtiit  of  the  veriehrate  idea,  under  its  old 
icliihyic  vestment,  until  it  became  armiigcd  in  (he  gLoriotu  garb  of  the 
huotan  form.' 

As  in  the  rase  of  the  '  Nature  of  Limbs*  so  with  regard  to 
other  more  ditliiult  problems  of  Houiolofiv,  our  author  has, 
sint%  the  publication  of  his  rotnprcliensive  work  on  the  Verte- 
brate Archetvpe,  devoted  to  them  gperjal  Memoirs  with  more 
ample  illustrations.  Tin-  liomolo^ies  of  the  atlas  and  dcnlala 
and  of  the  fcrvical  wcdg-e-bnnes,  disfovcred  bv  Sir  PitiUp  ICgcrtoo 
in  tbe  ne<-k  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  are  treated  of  in  two  Papers 
of  ibe  Annals  .ind  Magazine  of  Natural  IJisiorv.  The  slranfreiy- 
modifieil  thomx  of  the  Chelonian  Reptiles,  fomiin^  the  s^j-crillcd 
'  carapace  and  plastron '  of  the  Turtle  and  Tortoise,  is  the  subject 
of  an  I'lssay  in  the  Philosophical  Transaitlons  for  184i).  'ilie 
teeth  of  all  classes  of  animals  have  been  studied  in  the  same  point 
of  view,  and  the  limits  witli  which  ihey  cnn  be  trat-ed  and 
determined  liomolosieally  from  species  iu  species,  aie  defined 
in  a  tract  read  Id  the  Hrltish  Association  in  184tj — in  the 
Article  Teetft  often  already  cited — and  in  a  Memoir  on  the 
Development  and  tliOinolo^ies  of  the  W'arl-liogs  {l*huco- 
clusrus )    in    tlie     Philosophical     Transactions    for    18&0.       In 
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tiiis  \feinoir  tlie  Mammalia  are  divided  into  Moaoplrjodont, 
tdose  that  geoerate  one  set  of  twili,  and  DiplivMlont,  or 
hose  that  generate  two  sets.    In  the  latter,  wbicli  includes  l(>c  major 

irt  of  the  dasi,  Owen  stiowB  that  it   is   possible  to  trace  and 

icrmtne  each  imlividual  tooth,  like  eacli  bone  of  the  skeleton, 
from  specie*  to  species.  An  abstract  id«i,  therefore,  may  be 
formed  of  each  lout]i,  and  it  may  be  si^i6ed  by  a  symbol  as 
well  as  by  a  name.  ):iv  founds  on  this  discorery  a  system  of 
dental  ni>talion,  just  as  he  had  previnualv  proposed  to  indicate  the 
bones  by  numerals— a  system  equaliy  tlw  fi-wit  of  the  drterniina- 
tioa  of  their  homologies.  After  exemplifying  the  advantage  antl 
convenience  of  such  notations  in  other  departments,  llie  Profe«sor 
concludes ; — 

*  III  my  work  on  the  Arrhc-type  of  the  Skeleton,  I  have  denoted  most 
o£  the  bones  by  simple  numerals,  which,  if  ^nerally  adoptt-d,  mij^ht  tak« 
the  place  of  itauitw  ;  and  all  the  pro  pus  i  (ion  x  respecting-  the  cciitriim  of 
Iho  occiptUi  vertehra  might  be  predicated  of  "  1  "  a»  inlvllig-ibly  as  of 
''basioccipita)."  The  s)-iiibohi  of  the  teelh  are  fewer,  are  easily  uii< 
derstoud  and  renieiubere^l,  render  urinccewary  the  eudltts  repelitiou  of 
the  verttal  deliiiitioii  of  the  parts,  Itamionise  coiiHicling  synonyms,  som 
as  a  univenad  languare,  aitd  expreMi  the  author's  meaning  in  tbe  fewest 
aod  clearest  terms.  I'iie  en'omolngi.'kt  has  long  fuuod  the  adfaotsf^ 
of  such  signs  as  (J*  and  $  >  ^i^nifying  male  and  female,  and  the  like; 
aod  it  is  time  that  the  anatomist  should  avail  himself  of  this  powerful 
instrument  of  tlioiight,  instrucfiou,  and  ili^overy,  from  which  Iba 
ehemist,  the  astronomer,  and  the  niutheuiaticion  have  obtained  such 
inporlant  results.' 

The  Professor  must  regard  with  entire  satisfaction  the  re- 
ception which  these  doctrines,  new  rather  llian  reviveil,  new 
at  least  in  the  best  sense  as  being  the  results  of  strict  induction, 
Lave  met  with  from  th«  Anatomical  and  Physiologii;al  world. 
Some  few  exceptions  only  illustrate  the  rule.  Men  disqualified 
for  appreciating  such  {K)ints  of  correspondence  as  those  which 
Honiolojry  demonstrates  between  the  '  basilar  process  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  '  aod  the  body  of  a  truuk-vertebra,  are  apt  to  take  credit 
to  themselves  f<]r  their  ^  power  of  restraining  the  imagination.' 
They  stigmatise  a  Treatise  which  points  out  analogies  of  relative 
position  and  correspondences  of  development,  and  which  thus 
elucidates  the  essential  nature  of  an  organ  previously  obscured  by 
mere  modification  of  form  and  proportion,  as  ^  on  imaginative 
ooe.'  They  call  the  intellm-lual  labour  cfmcemed  in  its  protluction 
*■  btmtlug  after  resemblances  and  an  overlooking  oi  differentres ;' 
— as  if  it  were  not  the  true  business  of  the  observer  of  Nature  to 
trace  out  her  harmonics — and  as  if  the  giving  their  due  value,  aod 
lU}  morey  to  the  prominent  characters  of  size  and  shape,  which  first 
catch  attcntioD  and  too  often  arrest  it,  was  overlooking  them.    But 
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tb(>  generation  who  lUlened  with  applause  lo  M.  Curier'*  vagne 
•declumutiun  aguiust  a  uhmIc  of  investigating  the  laws  of  oi^^amc 
sti'ucture  which  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  the  precise  methods 
of  geometry,  is  fast  passing  away,  and  all  the  active  cultivators  of 
physical  study  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
i^omology  can  alone  elevate  Anatomy,  and  with  it  Zoology,  to  the 
high  position  of  the  exact  sciences.  Such  aspimliuns  were  once 
encouraged  by  Cuvier  himself,  wliosc  subsequent  hostile  altitude 
waa  less  against  invesiigations  into  the  Law  of  Unity  of  Organiza- 
tion than  against  those  who,  in  his  time,  abused  the  name  of  Philo- 
sophical Anatomy  by  (heir  extravagant  modes  of  illustrating  it. 
Cuvier,  indeed),  with  an  instinctive  prescience,  asks,  '  Why  should 
Dot  Natural  History  one  day  also  have  its  Newton?* — and  the 
best  proof  of  the  reasunublexieas  of  that  question  we  hold  to  be  tlic 
success  which  has  attended  the  last  researches  of  Cuvier's  I^n^ 
lish  successor — ^justly  styled  by  Humboldt  *lc  plus  grand  Ana^ 
tomistc  de  son  Sieclc/ 


AnT.  IV.— 1.  The  Historic  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  End  of 
the  Episcopate  of  Damams^  a.o.  384.  By*  E.  J.  Shephern, 
M..\.,  Rector  of  Luddesduwn.     1851. 

2.  PairologuB  Cursut  Completus,  accunuite  J.  P.  Mignc.  "Yom. 
isL  {MiHorum  Patrum  a  TeriuUiano  ad  Cypriauum  Opera) ; 
lom.  iv.  (S.  Cypriani  Opera  Omnia).     Paris,  1844. 

3.  A  Library  of  Fathers.  VoL  IIL  St.  Cyprian.  Oxford,  1839- 
1814. 

4.  Ttioscius  Caeciiitu  Cyprianua,  Bischf  wm  Carthayo^mch 
teinem  teben  ttnd  f-Virhen.  Von  Dr.  F.  VV.  Retlbcnr.  Got^ 
tingen,  1M3I. 

b.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Saint  Cyprian.  By  G.  A.  Poole,  M.  A 
Oxford,  1810. 

6.  A  First  Letter  la  the  Rev.  S.  Ji.  Maitland,   D.D.,  on  the 
Genuineness  of  the  fVrititiys  ascribed  to  Ci/prian.     By  E    J 
Shepherd,  A.M.     1852. 

WE  trust  that  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Shepherd  we  shall  not  use 
any  laiiguage  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  of 
ability  and  learning,  who  has  investigated  a  diJficult  subject  with 
perfect  honesty  of  intention  and  in  entire  independence  it(  party. 
But  some  of  iiis  results  arc  xalber  startling.  He  supposes  that 
in  the  6fth  century — 

*  partly  from  uatural  anihitiou,  atiri  partly,  perhaps,  from  jealousy  of 
the  rapid  advancement  of  tJnj  Prelate  of  Ooastantinople,  wlm,  umier  the 
shadow  of  the  Court,  was  trampling  upon  the  independence  of  the 
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Shepherd — on  Ecclexiastical  Forgeriet. 

Cli'irchei  aroucid  him,  the  Runian  Bishops  tletcrmincd  to  avail  theni- 
.  selves  of  their  favourable  position,  and  piirstit*  a  similar  career  jn  the 
."Wiwt.  .  .  .  Preceflcnu  wouM  materially  assist  them.  TJiit  they  had 
nonp/  And  ihvrefore,  *  nut  only  was  ecclesiastical  history  largely 
tuiTpered  with,  if  not  rewritten,  if  not  even  cnmpOAed,  but  a  seriev  of 
documents,  profesRiii<f  to  relate  to  events  in  the  previaiis  centiirieRt 
were,  perhaps  even  before  the  close  of  the  fiflb  century,  JnvuiittKl  to 
•upply  this  defect/ — pp.  124-5. 

Mr.   Shepherd   then   sets  liimself  to    clear  away   the   f)ctit>ns 
.which  were  thus  impuscil  on  the  world.   He  tells  us  tliat  the  epistle 
.Itscribed  to  Pulycarp  is  spurious,  and   his  story  a  fable  (pp.  11^ 
1^1);  that  the  account  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  is  a 
L,Jbascle&s  forger)-  (pp.  17,  18);  that  ihp  story  of.i  quarrel  between 
j^Victor,  bishop  of  lionic,  and  the  .Asiatic  bishops,  as  to  the  time 
if  keeping  hasCf^r,  is  a  fiction  (pp.  18,  10) ;  that  Ircnsus*  book 
m   Heresies  is  inierpolaled  (p.  20G) ;  that  TertuUian's  wTitinga 
Ito^thcr  arc  doubtriil,   and  that   the  treatise   De  Pra*scriptione 
MBcrcticorum   is  certainly  not  of  the  third   century  (pp.  520-2); 
Cyprian   is   ^ jiruhablif   an   imar/itiaj-y  persoriae/e'  (p.  126); 
that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria   is  little  better  (pp.   16,  32,   189- 
,197);  that  the  epistles  and  documents  of  the  Cyprianic  cycle 
fare    a    set    of   clumsy    forgeries;  that    the    proceed inf»:s  of  Ste- 
.phen,  bishup  of  Rome,  arc  as  fabulous  as   those  of  his  prede- 
cessor Victor  (pp,  2-1,   27,   28,   &c.) ;    that  tlie  accounts  of  the 
^'iDonaiistii-  schism  are  not  to  be  relied  on  fp.  47) ;   tliat  the  story 
kof  Conslanline's  havinj^  referred  the  Donatistic  question  to  certaia 
ibishups,  and  of  the  consequent  Council  of  Aries,  is  a  fnbricatioik 
.(pp.  38,  40,  .^0,  221-6) ;   that  the  Councils  of  Xicc  and  Conslan- 
Itinople  were  nut  peneral,  but  merely  oriental  (pp.  50,  349) ;  that 
the   Athanasian   writings  are   furrieries  (pp,  50,  lfi4,  189,  191, 
22U)  ;   that  as   to  the  life  of  Atlianasius  himself,  it  is   *  almost 
next  to  a  iiiimcle  Uiat  such  a  ma.4s  of  nbsunlity  shnuhl  have  inain- 
.tained   its   place   in    history'   (p.   245);   that    Hosius,  bishop   of 
i^ordova,  wos  most  likely   *  altofrcthcr  a  mythic  personage    (p. 
J41) ;   that  a  multitude  of  councils  during  the  Arian  controversy 
-incUidina:  that    of  Sardira — are  imaginary  ;    that  the   Life  of 
Consiantine   asi  ribed  to  Eusebius  is  a  forgery  (p.  30),  and   that 
^Ihat    writer's    Ilisfort/  and    Chronicle   are   interpolated    to    such 
extent  as    to    be    utterly   unlruslworthy   ijnissivi) ;    that   the 
rks  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers  are  questionable  (jip.  ;'jy,  164-185, 
&c.);  that    Optatus    has   been    largrely  corrupted    (pp.  524-5); 
that  cvcrvthin^r  ascribed  to   Pacian   is  spurious  (p.   173)  ;  that 
Jerome's  l)e  Vlria  IHustrihus   is  so  much  interpolated   as  to  be 
iif    nf)    authority    ^  pfisxim) ;      that    bis    Dialogue    n^inst    the 
.Luriferians   is    a   forgery   (p.   1G6);    that   Kpipbanius    Against 
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Heresies  is  a  forgery  (p.  290) ;  lliat  BasiFa  Irralise  On  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  and  his  Epistles  are  forjieries  (p.  193,  214^  451); 
that  Gregory  Nazianzcns  uutubioirraptiical  poem  is  a  fnrg^y  (p. 
433^ ;  that  thf*  histarips  which  pass  under  the  names  of  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  Thcodoret  arc  all  furjjcries  (pp.  6^,  274). 

Ion u intuit bic  lesser  docutnenls  are  disposed  uf  in  the  same  way. 
The  process  la  to  be  carried  on  througrh  the  later  ages.  Repeate<l 
hints  are  given  that  the  next  volume  will  demolish  the  ereilit  at' 
Si,  Augustine's  contro%'ersiaI  works.  And,  if  Mr.  Shepherd 
should  bring  down  the  story  to  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  after  exploding  the  myths  of  Pope 
Pius  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he  will  finish  by  proving  his  own 
book  to  be  a  forgi^,  and  himself  as  fabulous  as  ttosius  or 
Cyprian.  Nay,  even  as  to  the  period  embraced  in  tliis  lirst 
volume,  we  are  told  that  there  is  much  more  of  sceplicism  in 
rcscrre.  While  Mr.  Shepherd's  readers  might  suppose  him  to  be 
a  ruthless  destroyer,  delighting  in  the  havoc  which  he  makes, 
be  has,  by  liis  own  account,  really  been  dealing  with  his  subject 
va  the  teiiderest  and  most  conservative  spirit,  lie  declares  that 
he  arrived  at  Ins  views  '  very  gradually — I  mav  almost  say,  un- 
willingly' (p.  VI,).  When  an  overpowering  eonvictiou  first  com- 
pelled him  to  execute  justice  on  a  forgery,  be  was  ready  to  cry 
out,  like  Nero  when  first  asked  to  sign  a  death- wurront — *  Quani 
TcUem  uescirc  lileras !'     And  even  now  he  tells  us — 

'I  have  been  liesirouR  to  preMrve  as  much  as  T  could  of  (he  small 
remains  of  history  wliicli  we  pc^^seM;  and  I  liave  therefore  felt  myself 
jiutified,  even  in  casen  where  I  enterlained  doubts,  id  speak  at  tiniea 
without  in)pultttioti  of  doubt  rcispectiiig  some  tiling  which  puss  unques- 
tioned in  history." — p.  vii. 

We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  kindness  intende<l  in  this  con- 
«Jescension  to  our  weakness  ;  but  for  our  own  part  we  should  liave 
rather  chosen  to  know  the  worst  at  onre. 

No  one,  we  imagine,  can  go  through  the  volume  without  some- 
times feeling  that  tlic  author's  assumptions  are  a  liulc  strange. 
When,  for  instance,  be  decides  (as  very  often  happens)  that  ii 
book  or  a  letter  must  be  a  forgery  because  it  is  unworthy  f>f  the 
auppos(Hl  writer's  reputation,  we  begin  to  think  how  such  n 
canon  would  operate  on  tlie  literature  of  our  own  dav.  So, 
when  we  are  told  that  two  writings,  professwlly  by  the  same 
hand,  must  be  spurious  because  there  Is  a  diflerence  of  style 
between  them,  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  Mr.  Sbepbcrd 
would  deal  with  a  certain  Pastoral  'Given  out  of  the  Klaminian 
Gate,'  and  a  certain  '  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Englanil.'  Again, 
when  a  book  is  pronounced  to  be  forged  because  the  alleged 
writer  must  have  been  old  at  the  supposed  date,  and  yet  '  lie 
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(Iocs  not  write  HJcr  an  old  rnan '  (p.  175) — it  occurs  to  us  that  tht 
most  vigorous  and  spirited  of  living  En^lisb  ronlrovcrsialists  is 
ji  prclatt*  wliusc  agf  is  inidwiiy  between  seventy  ai»d  ciRlity.  feo^ 
when  the  existence  of  Hosius  Is  denied  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  described  as  baviii^  taken  a  part  in  the  Arian  rontrovcny  at 
the  age  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred,  our  ntind  turns  to  a  great 
master  of  early  Christian  learning  who  lately  at  ninettf-three  com- 
pluted  a  new  edition  of  a  large  and  very  elaborate  work,  enriche<l 
in  the  revision  with  additions  from  tlic  latest  sources,  and  within 
the  last  few  months  has  given,  at  mnety-sevetiy  a  fresh  pn>of  of 
mental  vigour  and  unabated  interest  in  tlic  literature  of  tbe  day.* 
Again,  wlicn  we  read  that  a  letter  ascribed  to  St.  Atlianasius  must 
be  spurious,  because  '  it  is  alibel  on  his  intellect,'  being  'a  piece  of 
profane  and  vulgar  fanaticism  '  (p.  276),  we  are  tempted  to  ask. 
whether  Mr.  Sliepliord  has  seen  certain  recent  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  *  Oratories'  of  L/mdon  and  Birminghuni,  which  arc  pretty  gene- 
rally  tlwught  to  exhibit  a  t4>lerablc  allowance  of '  profane  and  vulgar 
fanaticism/  and  yet  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  *  a  persoa 
of  a  high  order  of  mind.'  And  to  take  one  more  instance — when 
the  genuineness  of  a  letter  is  denied  on  the  ground  that  it  speak* 
of  the  Apostle  Sl  John  as  having  worn  <>n  bis  foreheud  some- 
thing called  a  viraKavy  and  tliat  this  word  has  puzzled  the  coui- 
mentaltn-s  (pp.  l^l'9,  :^0d,  215],  we  bethink  ourselves  of  another 
old  Greek  letter,  in  which  it  is  directed  that  women  should  have 
on  tlieir  heads  something  wliich.  is  styled  iiflucla — a  word  which 
has  CAUsed  infinitely  more  of  perplexity  than  St.  .fohn's  ornament 
— and  we  ask  whether  our  author  would  reject  that  Epistle  too, 
and  class  its  alleged  writer  among  *  probably  imaginary  per- 
sonages.* 

Verv  often  objections  are  taken  to  statements  whcm  it  is  evident 
that,  if  the  grounds  of  objection  were  removed,  the  alteration 
would  give  a  pretext  for  equally  plausible  doubts  of  an  oppo- 
site kind.  Intleed  Mr.  Shepherd  himself  sometimea  indulges 
in  objections  which  are  opposite  to  each  other.  In  <me  page 
he  complains  that  travelling  is  represented  as  too  easy ;  in 
another,  that  it  is  too  difficult  If  a  story  is  fully  tolil,  its  cir- 
ctunstantiality  is  a  proof  of  forgery  ;  if  it  wants  filling  up  in  tho 
<letails,  its  vaefuencss  shows  that  it  is  forged,  and  that  the  forger 
lacked  invention.  Is  an  event  spoken  of  very  soon  after  thcsup- 
posed  dale  ? — it  is  a  fiction,  since  it  could  not  have  been  gMierally 
known  so  early.  Is  it  mentioned  many  years  after  ? — then  loo  it  is- 
fabulous ;   for,  if  the  thing  had  really  taken  place,  it  must  yet 

*  '  ReltqoiaeSAcrae.  Rrcrnmil  noiia^jiiF  illtidrafil,  M.J.  Ilouili.S.T.P.'  &  vuli, 
Oxf.  Itl'IO-lSltf.—'  Bitho]!  Bamei'i  Hiilorr  of  the  Jleign  of  KinR  Jamci  tb«S«conil— 
adililMMul  Dbanrmtiaus  now  tnlargnl.'  (Bj  l>f,  Uuuiti.>    Oaf.  lUl. 
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have  been  forgotten  long  bcfure.  H  two  books  agree  in  their 
notices  of  the  same  subject,  they  were  fabrirated  or  interpol-ited 
in  coocert ;  if  they  ^'ary,  thc>'  were  av  less  furled,  but  the  fuigexs 
aegtectetl  to  make  tbein  tally^ 

Mr.  Shephejtl  cannot  fancy  it  postibln  that  there  were  any 
defects  among  the  Christians  of  the  seromi  am!  third  lenturieR — - 
that  any  of  thorn  were  incon^istrmt,  or  unreasonable,  nr  it!;norant,, 
or  inclined  to  superstition — that  anv  of  them  wrote  in  a  style  offcn* 
si%'c  to  his  own  severe  puritv  of  taste — that  any  bishops  of  Rome 
were  dispoftiMl  to  he  assuming^ — that  eminent  prelates  ever  tued 
liarsb  language  in  (icnnuncin'*;  tlieir  opponents — that  any  writer's 
memory  misled  him  as  to  Uttlir  matters  of  ilatrs  and  historical 
Olttcr.  Ue  will  not  hear  of  anvthtn^  wron^  except  the  villanv  of 
the  ftfth-century  Macphersons  and  Irelnnd-;,  who  have  )>eopled 
Church-history  with  imaginary'  persons,  and  hare  stuHWl  the 
BibUotbeca  Fatruni  with  a  mass  of  falsehood  and  nonsense. 
Little  as  he  probablv  susj>ects  himself  of  snch  weakness,  he  is  aa 
much  an  idealist  on  thesulijoctof  the  early  Church  as  the  simplest 
youn^  gentleman  who  evi-r  tixik  his  cree<l  from  Littlemore. 

Althougti,  however,  even  u  cursory  reader  must  be  struck  with 
some  such  <litriculties  as  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  the 
autbtir's  assertions  of  his  own  correctness  are  so  positive^  and  the 
boc^  presents  such  evidence^uf  labour  and  acuteness,  that  weare  not 
justified  in  sotting  it  Rsid<;  without  souie  mccrc  piLiiicuhir  examina- 
tion. But  how  is  this  to  l>e  ma.nagetl  ?  The  field  is  so  large— 
the  questions  raised  hre  so  many  and  so  intricate — that  a  reriew 
oranot  atTord  space  for  »  fall  disrussion  of  the  snbjert ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  reviewer  should  afford  the 
time  necessary  for  so  lalwrious  an  investigation.  We  have, 
therefore,  restricted  ourselves  to  one  part  of  the  work — the  Kssay 
HO  St.  Cyprian.  This  may  be  cxnniine<l  within  a  moderate 
compass,  niid  without  greatly  tasking  the  rea<ler's  patience ;  whil« 
on  the  other  hand  wc  presume  that  Mr,  Shepheril  himself  wonid 
not  object  to  oar  choice  of  it  as  a  specimen.  He  supposes  this 
part  of  his  case  Iriuinp'ianlly  proved;  be  insults  over  Cyprian  as 
if  be  were  clearlv  no  better  tban  an  ecclesiastical  Fhnlaris ;  lie 
Mem*  to  put  the  dissertation  forwiird  as  especially  conclusive  and 
important,  since  he  places  it  first  nmong  his  '  Proofs  and  Illus- 
trations' — giving  it  precedence  over  those  which  relate  to  tlie 
earlier  snbjects  of  Polycarp  and  IrmiFUS,  Victor  and  the  Quarto* 
dccimans.* 

At 

*  Mr,  Shppti«ril  lim  Inidr  inibtivbrtt  a  l^ttrr  to  Dr.  Uiiflaiid  on  thf  C^ivianlc 
wrftinga.  TtiU  pampliln  (wLich  n  umouncfd  SJ  tbe  firit  of  a  Mtia)  u  lirtle  mcife 
tluo  a  popuUriuil  ijipcimcii  of  i'ln  matter  contained  in  the  'H'lttorj.'     Wr  do  not 
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At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  we  must  notice  an  ernmordinary 
(Iclusiim  which  runs  tlirniijrh  the  wliole  of  Mr,  ShPiihrnl's  rssay 
— the  idea  that  thf  writiiiKs  t'onnet-t<tl  with  the  name  of  Cyprinu 
are  in  their  bearing  favoural»!e  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  Our 
author  tnkes  much  rredit  to  himself  for  intlepenilent  study  of  his 
document-* ;  but  we  are  very  sure  thnt,  in  this  instance,  inde- 
pendent study  wouhl  never  hiivc  led  him  to  such  a  conclusion. 
Nay  more ;  the  meanin'f  which  he  nttachps  to  the  words  of 
Cyprian  and  his  rorrespondeiit-i  is  one  whirh  very  few  even 
amon^  Roman  Catholic  writers  wouhl  venture  on.  We  have  to 
deal  with  the  extraordinary  case  of  an  Anglican  cler^ryroan, 
stronicly  opposed  to  Komnnism^  who  sees  in  these  writiDf^  an 
extreme  Hom;m  sense  which  no  reasonahle  Romanist  would 
acknowle<l;^e^— which  oven  ultramontane  writers  in  our  own  day 
give  up  as  untenable— which  is  only  to  he  found  in  the  auda- 
cious and  luititpiated  bcIukjI  of  Haronius  1"  In  truth  the  Cyprionic 
writings  have  always  Iwen  repurded  by  Protestants  as  among  the 
•tronfjest  supports  of  the  historical  argrument  against  Rome;  the 
late  Paris  editors — -whose  opinions  are  certainly  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  liberalism^  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  endeavour  to 
^explain  it  away:  — 

'  Whence,'  thcjj  a>sk,  *  comes  this  praise,  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man 
isCyiiriaTi?  Whence  ihis  unliappy  celebration  of  hini?  It  is  from 
his  conHict  with  Popa  $ie[)Jien.  Ilenre  il  is  tliat  Neoterics  have 
brou^iit  (}iuir  studitv  to  bear  on  him,  and  have  expended  on  him  so 
•  much  of  llieir  lal)tjurs :  hence  die  siilejitlid  Oxford  edition  of  his  works 
Tby  Bisliop  Kell,  1683];  hence  the  uaMtaried  diJigeiice  of  I'eareon, 
Podwvll,  Kigault,  Itourti,  Man-hall,  Pooic,  atid  Mutthits.'f 

And  the  learned  editors  gu  mi,  with  very  indifi"er<-nt  success,  to 
^relieve  the  Saint  from  such  iliscreditablc  admiration. 

This  brings  us  to  a  matter  connected  with  Mr,  Shepherd  him- 
»clf.     He  speaks  in  hta  preface  (p.  v.)  of  the  Cyprianic  writings  as 
[tfaaving  *"  floated  down  the  brood  stream  of  history,  if  not  unsus- 

fird  tint  it  at  all  afiKli  cnr  &rguin«il,  antl  tlerefure  1ibv«  not  ihc-ughC  it  nKmar^r  lo 
'  laVit  titucli  niilire  n(  \\,  iitir  atliclr  linriii);  limi  in  typp  tiKfiire  lli^  I.rllPt  App«Attd. 
►  We  may  H  well  meiilii>ii  lieri-  tliat  Citevalier  UunifM'i  clabonile  worV  on  '  Hi(i|Kilylui 
>aiid  lii>  Ag«'  (-J  vuli.  ISyi>tl<«i  tiul  (m  ratj(lit  iierliajM  hare  l<c«ii  ctpeclecl)  coiitsia 
^MXtj  rrfrTPiicr  li>  Mr.  Hhnjbcid'i  argiimeiiU. 

•  Oil  lh'»  point  thrre  ti  a  nnlacbirvDiia  pamigv  in  the  '  L*lt»r,'  whPM  Mr.  Slirplkml 
{■  «{M-aVinff  nf  Hie  moilrnJam  lu  wliich  w  exnoMs  liiiiiicir  hj  niLuilitg^  tlie  •rnlin^ 
•Kribdi  to  Cypniin.  *Tlie  Hii(li>l.'}iutGliin>in,  if  an  AtiK''o*>  Fcads  in  iliem  rpiieo- 
pacy,  thraufth  an  a)>o«)i)3i(;4l  luccrwioti.  a<  liic  mtly  cl>aiiii«l  fur  Ci)iii''«  gifti  to  till 
Cliiircli'.  ir  a  ItDitinnisl,  lir  triiil*  lurllirr,  iitnl  •«««  lluat  clii*  c|iif(»>)uiry,  to  b«  luch  > 
ebaniitl,  mujit  bf  in  cnmmitnturi  *ir^i  the  Koiniin  •«'  ([>■  5).  Cah  Mr.  Slj^plwrd 
niun«  ft  ■ingle  Anglican  wri>r — whetlw  *  lIiKb-rhiiirch  *  gr  uf  any  oth<c  iwrty — who 
(ir  li«mFtilii»i«  Cy|>riBii  III  connciiuiiwilh  Mm  Ritmitli  cmilrnvmy)  dura  iigl  maintain 
ibat  tl>e  Cypridtiic  i*riiiti);>  aie  dcciildllj  o|>i>0Mil  to  tbe  pieteiitiviiiof  tbc  PajncjT 
T  ' PKIrologiA,'  cd.  UiifOc,  ToL  iii.  cuL  vii. 
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pected,  y<^^  as  far  as  I  know,  uncbiillcmgcd  ;'   and  then  he  adds  on 
bis  margin : — 

'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  after  I  had  writtpn  this  paffe,  T  rppeivpd  a. 
letter  by  this  ml>^T)iH^■*s  |mm(,  informing  me  of  a  note  of  Mr.  Poole,  in 
bii  Life  and  Times  of  Ci/prian,  in  whirh  he  mentinnn  a  li^yniund 
JItssoriiu  haviii]^  attrihuleij  the  Letters  of  Cyprian  nnil  Fimiiliaii  (I 
mippose  the  Letlers  couHneil  lo  the  question  of  Kchaptisiii) — to  the 
DonatUt^  of  Africa.  I  ani  not  aware  that  until  to-(l»y  I  ev(>r  heard  of 
Rayiiiuiid  MLsMrriim;  and  I  regret  it,  as  I  t>li[ni]Ll  have  been  glad  to 
have  seeu  his  objpctjons.  The  idea  of  a  Donatiet  origin  to  these  letteis 
Bad,  however,  already  passed  through  my  mind,  and  been  rejected.' 

Now  we  do  not  bSame  Mr.  Shepherd  for  having;  omitted  to 
kxik  at  Mr.  I'uolc's  \M>o\i — which  dues  not  profess  to  be  anjthuif!: 
more  than  a.  popular  account  of  St.  Cyprian,  drawn  up  without 
any  view  to  historical  criticism  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  tlie  impuffner 
of  the  letters  on  Rebaptism,  far  from  being  unknown  to  all  muii- 
kiiid  extx'pt  Mr.  Poole,  is  mentioned  by  almost  every  one  who 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  Cyprian  within  the  last  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  If,  for  example,  our  antlior  had  thought 
fit — as  iniglit  have  been  nnt  unnatural  in  a  gentleman  engaged 
on  the  history  of  the  carlv  Chuixli— to  rtj'n-sh  liis  acquaint- 
ance with  Moslieim's  Commentaries  '  L)^  Kebus  Christianoruin 
ante  C<Histantinnm,*  he  would  have  met  with  a  rather  signi- 
ficant account  of  his  predecessor  in  scepticism — to  the  following 
effect : — 

*The  story  of  thti  coutroversy  on  the  baptism  of  heretics  affords 
the  cirarectt  jHisfiible  proof  that,  although  the;  bishop  of  Home  held 
(be  chief  pluco  among  Cliristiati  bishops,  his  power  vas  in  this  age 
very  small,  and  his  sentences  were  very  freely  set  at  nought  and 
rejected.  Hence  the  Komish  writers  in  general  confound  everything 
relating  to  it,  and,  pnnly  by  empty  conjectures,  partly  by  violent 
interpretations  of  the  ancients,  endeavour  to  prevent  the  truth,  which 
u  abundantly  plain,  from  eiriktng  our  eyes  and  undentanJin<;s  too 
ftrongly.  One  of  these  writers — well  knowing  tliatsuch  arts,  although 
they  might  hinder  tlie  Irulh,  yut  could  not  destroy  and  extinguish  it^ — - 
thought  to  cnt  with  Alexander's  sword  this  knot  which  the  advocates 
of  the  papacy  were  unable  to  untie — I  mean  Raymund  Missori,  a 
Franciscan,  who,  in  a  qunrto  pnblbhcd  at  Venice  tn  1733,  attetnpied 
to  show  that  the  letters  of  Finiitlinn  .ind  Cyprian  againxt  Stephen,  and 
some  others,  were  forged  by  the  Donatiats  of  Africa.' — pp.  535-6,  ed, 
ffelmsfmit,  1753. 

Wo  learn  from  other  sources  that  the  genuineness  of  Firmilian's 
letter  (although  not  nf  any  others)  bad  been  qucstionecl  by  the  Jesuit 
Clirifltian  Wolf,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  lliat 
Missori  has  been  foUowcNi  by  Toumeminc,  another  Jesuit ; 
Molkenbuhr,  a  Franciscan ;  Morcelli,  author  of  *  Africa  Sacra  ;' 
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and  Hebermsnn.  Schnkkh  (Kirchenptseh,^  it.  321-2)  uni 
Gieseler  {Lehrbnch^  i.  396,  wl.  4)  treat  the  attempt*  of  these 
writers  as  unwurtby  uf  tlic  serious  reiutotitjn  wbuJi  has  been 
Lestowed  on  them  by  Sbandea,  Wulcb,  oiid  utbcrs  ;  the  Paris 
eflitors,  while  they  cvidvntlv  wish  the  objecticos  valid,  yet 
Caiinot  venture  to  think  them  so  {^Patroloffiay '\\\.  Pratf.  z-rti.); 
and  the  Tenerablc  President  of  Ma^alene  is  so  excited  by  their 
barefaced  audacity  as  to  exclaim  in  indijznntiun,  '(^uithii  Deam 
deprecer  meip  aniiiiip,  ne  sit  in  futuro  stpculo  ctun  tam  iniquis  et 
improbis  sopliistis  ?'  {Roitth,  Scriptorum  Eccl.  Opuscula,  i.  260, 
ed.  2.)  The  only  one  of  the  dissertations  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  that  bv  Molkenbuhr  (reprintrd  in  the  Paris  Patro- 
loffia) ;  and  it  we  hare  no  besitatiun  in  cliaractcriaing  as  n  string 
of  irrelevant  and  trumpfrv  rarils.  Hut,  whatever  be  the  merits- 
of  these  treatises,  it  is  important  to  observe  t'lat  hitherto  the 
attempts  to  ^  rid  of  iinv  part  of  tlie  (^vprianic  writings  have  bees 
exclusively  the  work  of  ftomaniila.* 

Although  we  have  uriven  Mr.  Shepherd  credit  for  honest  in- 
tentions, nitd  fnlly  believe  that  ho  st-irted  with  no  thought  of  roiv 
dnctiu^  his  cose  improperly,  we  must  remark  that  an  unfairness  of 
tone  runs  tiirouffhout  bis  rfprrscntntions  of  farts  and  <hjcuments. 
Sometimes  lie  tries  bv  outra<reons  exac^ration  to  throw  an  nir  of 
improbabilitv  over  statements  which  in  themselves  are  quite  free 
from  cverythinjt  of  the  kind ;  sometimes  he  seeks  to  attain  the 
same  end  by  the  use  of  ludicrous  Iaii<nia^  nnd  illustrations  ;  and 
on  such  a  subject  the  clumsy  banter  of  tbes«  attempts  is  as  little 
croditablo  to  his  taste  as  to  his  wit.  Then,  n^n,  his  tnmslations 
can  never  be  relied  on.  lie  does  not  qoote  the  oriicinal  passages, 
as  he  might  hare  done  without  jfrcutly  adding  to  the  bulk  of  his 
rolnme  ;  and  when  any  pains-taking  remlex  searrhes  them  out 
elsewhere — which  very  few  readers  icift  do — it  is  rontinually  found 
that  by  misconstruiiioii,  omission,  determination  tu  make  non- 
sense, or  some  other  such  means,  a  turn  has  been  pven  to  the 
English  version  which  makes  it  very  suitable  for  Mr.  Shepherd'* 
purpose,  but  utterly  disjjiilses  the  real  meaiunf^;.  For  instance* 
of  these  practices  we  refer  to  the  extnu-ts  which  wilt  lie  given  in 
the  sequel  of  our  article — extracts  which,  as   having  l>een  made 

*  In  bit  d»ubta  m  to  Ttrtnllran,  tunrtrvr,  Mr.  Sbepbfnl  Kna  >»««n  pficcdml  by  A* 

father  fif  Owinan  Kitiionatiitn,  S«ii1»t,  t»ho  iJppOHd  tlie  work*  aacrittttl  Whst  writer, 
Justin  Marly r,  aiiil  In^nreuR  tu  havcLfni  flitted  «1  Rumr  fur  tLrfturpotcof  dtarT««liliii(r 
certain  Gaaatic  «cvtt,  Tlrr  ihrtiry  ojiprar*  to  have  taken  no  met  In  Grnrtanj,  aud  \m 
ftij  InWy  t%\tQfi  by(hcUi«  Di*ho]>  of  Lincoln  in  hiiwArk  ah  Teiiullian.  llMcorwus 
SOOngh  llial  SvinUr  cciiisid«red  tit*  vtrilintca  aHrihutnE  lu  Imiirui  unwartli;  of  blm 
(JTttjfc  M  TertaHian,  p.  17$),  wliil^  Mr.  .Shephtol,  who  tAun  tun  a  like  arguoxiil 
M  s  proer  of  (ptitioimttH,  ipeak*  of  fieuu  tiioviiig  Iivninia  lo  Wve  hcen  *a  vtrj 
sbU  moo  and  a  goud  iniui  *  {\\  304. J 
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wiUioat  anj  view  to  the  exhibitU>n  of  the  nutlior's  tmfaimess, 
will  better  convey  aD  idea  uf  the  mHniier  in  which  it  is  mixed 
im  with  his  whole  argument  than  if  we  were  in  this  plnre  to 
nBg^«  out  any  number  of  cspecinllj  fia^frant  examples. 

Mr.  Shepherd  begins  by  telling  us  that,  'until  the  middle  of 
tlic  tbir«l  century,  there  i»  not  the  li>n$t  traec  of  any  intercouree 
between  the  bishops  nf  Home  and  Carthage  ;  indeed  we  scarcely 
know  anythiu);  of  either  church  ;'  that  ^during  the  short  interval 
between  A.D.  26U-2&d  the  two  churches  are  seen  in  the  riosest 
pouible  intimacy  ;'  and  then  a^n,  until  the  middle  uf  tlic  fifth 
century,  *  there  is  not  the  sli|r|itcst  frag^mciit  of  any  intercourse 
these  two  sees.'  ("pp.  127-8.)  Here  we  must  take  a 
exeeption  to  the  n^asonin^  from  improbnbilitv  which 
occur  in  almost  every  pa^  of  the  book.  A  Greek  poet  observed 
long  ago  eliat  *  it  is  most  likely  tliat  unlikely  events  will  happen^ 

T^\  &v  nc  ticoc  uinh  revr  tJvtu  Xiyoi 
fipvTvlvi  xcXXa  Tvy^Ayttr  ovk  ukotu.* 

And  every  one  must  hare  met  in  his  own  experience  with  incuJ 
dents,  coincidences,  and  connexions  of  things  which,  if  theyj 
occurretl  in  a  novel,  would  be  regarded  as  wildly  improbable. 
Mr.  Shepherd  himself  has  furnished  an  example  in  a  passage 
already  quoted,  where  he  tells  us  that,  when  bis  work  was  so  far 
adranced  at  press  that  he  conld  not  benefit  bv  the  information — 
on  the  very  Hay  when  he  bail  stJited  in  his  Preface  that,  in  so  far 
as  he  knew,  the  Cyprianic  writings  liaJ  hitherto  been  onques- 
tioncd — he  received  a  letter  infoiming^  him  that  tbej-  had  been 
qnestioned  by  *a  Ravmund  Misaorius.'  Nobody,  we  imagine, 
will  doubt  the  truth  of  this  ;  but  bow,  wc  ask,  would  our  author 
have  dealt  with  such  a  story  if  he  haid  found  it  in  the  writing* 
ascribed  to  St.  Cyprian  ?t 

To  return  to  the  particular  improbability  which  is  here 
aHeged — wc  should  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Shepherd  suppose* 
the  slate  of  things  to  have  really  been.  He  does  not,  we  presume, 
deny  the  existence  of  Rome  and  Carthage  ia  the  times  of  which 
he  treats  ;  or  the  greatness  of  these  cities  ;  or  that  there  was  a  fre- 
quent communication  between  them;}  or  that  the  language  of 

educated 

*  Agalbon,  ip.  AxiUQl.  Rh«(.,  ii.  M. 

-f  I(  i«  MjpeiQuoui,  crrtaiiiljr,  to  uk  thai  queilioD.  W«  im  bow  lt«  dcali  with  m 
tSkclly  |ittn>lL«l  ttmy  m  to  St.  HiUt;  of  Pnirirrt,  p.  203:  Hilniy,  it  m  MJd,  WW 
j«M  on  iIm  poiiil  or  KMiof  'cnUiii  pcrfona'  down  lu  li<>altim  tncn  uni  publicUM^ 
wbflii.  <ctf  lAU  criUcal  mvmemt  a  packet  o/ UtUri  arrived,' &.e.  Mj.  Sbtpheni  atunoe 
— Hiuiri  llinl  tlip  ttory  im  b  mnitilr>t  laliJr. 

*  We  lia»#  Aw>tm«<l  Mihi-f  (rm  much  Iictb.  In  tb*  '  L«i(«'  Mr.  SbepJirrii  k«gina  aa 
affitmcul  tbdt:  '  If  tli«  mntuul  intcrcotiiw  lietwem  Uib  two  eitie*  »  not  likely  )o  hnve 
farcn   (TM*   (wc  barr    do  evidence   that  it   wai}'  tie.,   p.  6,      Hu  Mr.  Sbrplivnl 

luuketl 
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eilucatnl   persons  in  both  was   the  Bnme  ;  or  that  there   was  a 
Christinn  church  in  each.     The  suppose*!  impr<>l>abilitj  is  tliere- 
jfore  reduced  to  this — that,  while  there  are  no  extant  records  of 
,  any  intercourse  for  a  long  period  un  each  side  uf  Cyprian's  cpis- 
oopste,  there  are  preservetl  to   us  documrnta   which  show   that 
these  two  chief  churches  of  the  west  were  in  active  intercourse  at 
'a   time  when  all    Christians  would    naturally   have  been  drawn 
together  by  the  first  outbreak  of  fjateral  persecution,"  and  when 
ft  schism  originating  at  Home  involved  the  Carthuginian  church  in 
its  consequences — the  see  of  Cartilage  being  then  filled  by  a  man 
of  eminent  character  and  ability.   We  must  say  that  the  antecedent 
unlikelihood  of  this  does  not  appear  to  us   very  overwhelming. 
Mr.   Shepherd's   statement  that   '  we   know   hanlly   anything   of 
either  rhurch '  will   surely   go   far  to  aerount   for   our  knowing 
iitde  or  nothing  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other.     Moreover, 
there  are  notices  of  earlier  communications  between  the  churchi^ 
(although,  indeed,  the  bishops  do  nut  personally   appear),  in  the 
histories  of  Tcrtullian  and  Praxeas ;  and   as  to  the  want  of  later 
[Communications, let  it  he  observed  that  this  is  no  part  of  the  storj' 
'as  commonly  t<-»Id,  but  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Shepherd's   own   de- 
structive   process,    applied    to   the    Donatistic   schism    and    the 
Council  of  tSardica.t 

Mr,  Shepherd  makes  himself  vastly  meny  about  the  alli^ed  fre- 
quency of  correspondence  within  the  eight  years  from  250  to  258. 
'Ships,'  he  says,*  must  have  been  in  constimt  readiness  to  convey 
'  ^essEiges ;  nay,  m  urgent  is  the  intercourse,  that  Cyprian  makes  a 
I  clerk  on  the  professed  ground  of  carrying  his  letters  to  Rome,  They 
"'aeem  as  busy  on  the  Mediterranean  as  ants  on  a  gravel  walk* — (pp. 
ri27-8).     As  to  the  alTair  of  the  clerk,  it  seems  to  be  very  suffi> 
ciently  explained  by  Cyprian's  statement  (£/».  29)J — that,  since 
'clerks  were    usually    employed   for  conveying  such  letters, — (a 
>racticc  of  which  we  have  traces  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  in 

oktd  for  luch  erLi]«ic«T     Coriiiil«(!i>|[  llie  n'Tative  potltiun  at  llie  ciliiw,  and  ibAt 
oflnie  rrcvivFil    immmcp  tujiplin  of  com  from   Afrioti,  the  tintural  pn-funiplion  is 
that  C«rthBg«  had  more  of  miercotifM  with  tht  opital  tban  perbapi  anj*  olbet  city  iii 
ftlie  e»)pit«. 

*  It  will  l)«  wmeratMri-ci  [hat  the  p«rtecutlon  under  Ueeiuawu  tbe  evllnt  vhich 
can  Iw  drwcibrd  ai  general, 

f-  Mr,  SWtilMrr'i  uyi  in  hii  '  Lrtlcr' (p.  !  11,  '  Tin- referencci  [from  t'arthane]  »t 
L'Hoinc  and  Ark*  [in  the  Duritiliilic  cootrovfrajr]  bif  not,  in  mjr  wow,  inl«rcourM  DC- 
ilirMti  the  Cliutclief.'  VTe  do  n^il  tre  whut  liii  ariT"innil  guina  liy  luirTdwing  the 
r^dHiRitinti  of  iatertourse.  The  nflicial  in'rrcounr  nf  fiimial  letinv,  iiolifyiiij  plmitacn 
,lofh'nho^  and  [«coD]in«iidir)ii  ni(inb«ni  of  oiis  cburcli  Co  lh<  otLer,  ui&j  h«  tolirn  for 

?ai)le<l,  aiijcr  it  «Tii«  lui  uiidrHililed   [Mirt  iif  llie  ecclcniiullcul  lyftlrTTi  iu  tluMe   daya. 
lint  wliicli  innbef  llie  ca*e  of  Cri>"^i>  >"  excretion  lo  the  uiual  dAtr  of  tnings  ii  ibe 
liit^noc — or  raltter  ibo  i>rrt«rTatiun— (if  Ictttra  l>«lou!;cti{[  to  aiHithrc  cliui. 
]  For  the  Kiks  of  unifotinitf  witli  Mr.  Slwj>b«nl,  me  foUaw  BL»liDp  FcU'i  oamber- 
In^  uf  the  Kpislln. 
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ihe  Epistles  of  St,  Ipfnatius)* — and  since  the  Cartlia^rinian  clci^ 
were  at  the  time  so  scaticrttl  that  lliosc  who  remained  at  their 
posts  were  full}*  occupied  hy  their  ordinary  duties — he  some^ 
what  anticipated  the  season  for  advancing;  two  persons  to  eccle^ 
siaslical  oflices  for  which  they  had  been  already  designed.  And 
as  to  the  frequency  and  facilities  of  communication  which  dranf 
from  Mr.  Shepherd  such  repeated  displays  of  humour,  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  the  order  of  the  letters  and  events  lias  been 
investigated  by  Bishop  Vearson  -  no  less  eminent  as  a  chro- 
nolo^er  than  as  a  theoh)<::ian  ; — that  in  his  scheme  there  is  ample, 
room  for  all  that  is  stated  to  have  occurred  ;  and  that,  while  some 
of  bis  details  have  been  questioned  by  later  writers,  yet  neither 
he  nor  they — although  all  alike  tinacquaintc<l  with  the  powers 
of  the  'Great  Western  Express*  (p.  251)— appear  to  have  had  anj 
feeling  that  the  incidents  with  which  they  had  to  deal  were  too 
many  for  the  time  allotted  to  them. 

Another  general  observation  is  premised  (p.  12ft)  by  way  of  dis- 
crediiing  Cyprian's  wTitings  :  viz.  that  the  distinctness  with  which, 
they  exhibit  the  whole  system  of  church-govcminent  is  in  startling 
contrast  with  the  want  of  defmiteness  on  such  ])oints  in  earlier 
writers — lren.Tus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  Origen — {Iffjiatiui  is 
significantly  omitie*!).  In  so  far  as  this  objection  relates  to  those 
orders  which  were  in  the  Churtrh  from  the  beKuujiug,  the  simple 
answer  is,  that  in  (Cyprian  the  sul)ject  leads  to  the  frequent 
mention  of  orders  and  offices,  ami  in  the  other  writers  it  does  not. 
As  to  the  inferior  orders — it  is,  we  believe,  generally  agreed  that 
these  were  intioduced  or  settled  in  the  third  century  ;  that  the 
first  mention  of  a  reader  is  in  TcrlulHan  (/}e /^rafwr.  c.  41); 
that  the  earliest  nniire  of  sub-deacons,  Ac,  is  in  Cyprian's  letters, 
and  in  that  fnun  his  contemporary  Cornelius  of  Rome  to  Fabius 
of  Antioch,  given  by  Euseblus,  1.  vi.  c.  43  (which  our  author,  of 
course,  pronounces  a  forgery).  No  one  has  yet  been  struck  by 
any  improbability  in  the  notion,  nor  has  Mr.  Shepherd  fixwl  the 
time  at  which  /te  supjioses  these  orders  to  have  originate*!,  To 
the  objections  that  '  all  seems  of  long  standing — au  old  esta- 
blished system ' — th.it  on  '  the  first  announcement  in  ecclesiaslical 
history  of  the  name  of  such  a  chtirch-ofTirer  '  .is  a  mlt-fieacon — '  he 
is  not  meiitionc«l  ns  a  novelty ' — wc  reply  that  our  own  experi- 
ence may  show  us  how  soon  novelty  wears  off  in  such  matters. 
Would  any  one  think  it  necessary  in  this  year  1853  lo  speak  of 
a  vice-chancellor  as  a  novelty  ?  or  a  revisiug  bnrrisUr,  or  a 
cmmty-CQUTt  judrje,  or  n  raiimitz-direcror,  or  navigator,  or  gtoker^ 
or  an  hanvrary  ctuion^  or  an  ecclemislical  commiseiofifr^  or  a  poor- 


*  DodwelliOinertBt.  CTpriwiicn:!.  i.  ^  16;  Tillnnont,  Mdnoirw;  t.ir.  p.  79. 
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iaw  guardian^  Yet  all  ihefte  are  of  the  laat  forty  vears — most  of 
them  of  llie  last  twenty.  Would  xMr.  yhoplierd  iiave  thought 
beUer  uf  the  letters  if  the  novelty  of  8uI>-dL-aL-oiui  and  acolytes 
bad  been  stnt«cl,  and  the  functloiu  of  these  officers  bad  been 
lormaUy  explained  in  them? 

We  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  correspondence. 

It  o]x:ns  during  the  iicrsecution  under  Decitu,  a.v.  250.  Mai^ 
«f  the  Carthaginian  Ubristians,  on  being  put  to  the  test,  bad 
4XinsL>nted  to  sacrifice  Xo  the  heathen  deities,  so  that 
'  CytJriau  positis'cly  makes  a  melancholy  je^t  about  it.  lie  nys, 
•*  They  ran  to  the  market-place  of  their  own  accord  ;  of  their  own  will 
they  kiasted  tu  ttteir  [spirituul]  dcatii ;  at)  if  (hoy  aKvuys  wittbed  it,  as  if 
Cnubnoii^  an  op|:ortunity  to  which  they  had  all  ah>iig  been  looking^. 
'  How  maav,  whom  the  magistrates  put  off  at  the  time  through  press  of 
nigfhlfull!  uud  bow  mauy  wlio  even  entreated  chat  ihclr  uiuJoiiig  might 
Dol  be  delayal !  "  (/Jfi  Lapsis,  8),  '  I  aak  the  reader,'  says  Mr.  Shep- 
berd,  '  to  eiiercise  his  own  judgment,  aud  think  whether  a  Cluistian 
prehite,  e#pecially  ^uch  an  one  as  Cyprian  is  represented  lo  have  been, 
would  or  cou](i  have  so  described  liu  own  people,  however  unworthy 
their  conduct.'  (p.  130.) 

The  reader  will  probably  be  somewhat  surprised  at  this 
appeal.  Wo  therefore  explain  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
substituting  the  late  Oxford  version  of  the  passage  for  that  given 
by  Mr.  Shepherd  ;  and  that  whatever  iimy  seem  unbecoming  in 
tlie  words  which  our  author  (in  his  hook)  ascribes  to  Cyprian  is 
entirely  owing  to  his  own  mistranslation  * 

When  the  danger  was  over,  those  who  had  disowned  their 
faith  wishctl  to  be  rcadniitled  tu  the  coimnunion  of  the  Church ; 
and  this  Mr.  Shepherd  speaks  of  as  a  'surprising  inconsistrucy.* 
(p.  130.)  The  reruir  of  Luddesdown  must  have  been  imusually 
nappy  in  his  experience  of  mankind,  if  any  such  inconsistency 
Seems  incredible  to  bun.  We  presume  that  in  some  future 
volume  he  will  pronounce  the  English  Reformation  a  fable,  oa 
the  ground  that  some  )>crsons  who  had  been  Protestants  under 
Edward  arc  said  to  have  carried  faggots  and  to  have  gone  to  mass 
in  the  reign  uf  Mary,  imd  yet  after  all  to  have  returned  to  their 
Protestantism  on  the  accession  of  KUzabetH  t 

At  every  stop  our  critic  meets  with  improbabilities — 

'  As  Cyprian  objected  to  receive  [the  Lapsed],  t]iey  went  to  the  few 
martyrs   and  confeMors,  and   procured  from  them    letters   requirimg 

*  *Th«7  >haw«d  tuch  rMtltncu — it  ntuit  liave  htta  an  op|KrflunIljr  long  dnirrd  by 
llitm — that,  «vrn  wh?n  thr  iu(;an  nia^itr«t«  wwiivd  to  *Ahm  the  dty'i  pcrfurmuieci, 
(he  Afiictii  Ctvi<tlai«  woubl  iiol  allow  liim  lt>  retire.  So  Mger  wfm  \\%ey  tu  iU>jan 
Ctiriiliaiii'T,  itiitl  ihrf  ciiilil  uiit  wait  lilt  ilir  tmlday.' — p.  ISU.     Wf  mnU  add  that 

In  Mr.  Sl>e[>t>^(.('*  '  Lrtirr,'  u.  9,  ihopUMfc  ii  conrcrif  tmuUted,  aW  tha  cWargt^ 

improper  jttttitg  ditapprart  I 

Cyprian 
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Cyprian  to  readmit  them  into  tho  Ctiurch.    In  nome  raMS  he  wasallowed 
a  prerioiis  examitutiuti  aa  ti>  their  repentance  :  in  otben,  (iie  order  ww 

Eeremptxiry— «ven  in  this  fonn,  ''Admit  A.  B.  and  all  belonging  to 
ioi."  [^Commimic€t  itie  ....  cum  suis.  Ep.  15.]  The  granting  nf 
pardon  to  i)ie  penitent  lapsed  U  stuttfd  to  l^vc  b«en  a  martyr's  pre- 
rogativev  out  of  compliment  to  bim,  and  frora  a  iiotioo  that  his  wUhee 
must  avail  in  heaven.  Theee  letters,  Cyprian  Aay<i,  wnre  given  bj 
thousands ;  there  was  evon  a  trade  tu  ihcui.  I  leave  these  tttatcuicutfl 
&l*o  to  the  verdict  of  common  sense/ — pp.  130-1. 

Common  tense  would  probably  repK  tlint  such  practices  were 
very  unrcasuiiablc  aiid  unsniptiual ;  but  that  we  must  not  on  that 
K-cuunt  deny  tbeir  existence.  Tbe  custom  of  pleadiug  the  letters 
of  martyrs  in  abatement  of  penance  bail  l>een  mentjune<l  by  Ter- 
tnlltan  half  a  century  before  {Ad  Martyres^  c.l\  De  /'u(/tc.,c.22) 
and  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
ibc  secunil  century.*  It  Is  surely  not  difficult  to  conceive  tbe 
feelings  which  originated  such  a  privilege ;  nor  are  we  inclined 
to  reject  the  Cyprianic  letters  because  they  represent  it  as  ia 
course  of  time  depraved  by  corruptions : — wtiicli,  be  it  remarked, 
the  writer  denounces  as  such — as  alike  novel  and  pernicious. 

Cyprian  hatl  withdrawn  from  the  persecution,  and  Mr. Shepherd 
is  disposcfl  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  circumstance  that,  we  are 
not  informetl  as  to  the  name  of  his  retreat — on  onrissiuu  which 
Bppeaxs  to  us  Insi^ificant,  and  by  no  means  unnatural,  (p.  131.) 
On  this  the  Roman  clergy  wrote  to  their  brethren  of  C'arthoge 
(£jp.  8).  '  They  stiite  that  Crementius,  a  sulj-deacon,  had  been  sent 
to  them  by  the  Carthaginian  church,  certa  ex  cattsa^  and  from  biin 
they  bad  Icanit  of  Cypriim's  retirement.' (p.  131.)  It  is  appnr 
rentlv  implied  that  in  Mr.  Shepherd's  oj>inIon  the  suh'Hleacon's 
mission  must  bo  imaginary,  because  the  rca&on  of  it  is  not 
»tated.  But  here  again  the  translation  is  in  fault.f  The  words 
ceriA  ex  catud  evidently  relate,  not  to  Cremeotius*  visit  to  Home, 
but  to  Cyprian's  withdrawal  from  his  see  ;  and  it  is  not  said  in  the 
original  letter  that  Crementius  had  been  scut  by  the  Cartlinginian 
church  but — that  he  had  come  from  it  lu  Home.  It  would  seem 
that  he  went  on  his  on-n  business,  cr,  at  least,  not  on  a  mission 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Carthage ;  that  he  was  not 
chai^^l  with  any  letter,  as  a  messenger  of  the  church  would 
probably  liavc  been,  but  that  (as  the  word  didicimiis  intimates  {) 
be  gave  an  oral  report  of  Cyprian's  flight,  which  made  an  uii- 
fmvourable  impression  on  the  Roman  clergy — who  had  just  seen 
their  own  bishop  martyred,  and,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see, 

•  TtllwDOUt.  if.  69.  70  ;  MmIi.  '  Ua  Itabui  Clirut..'  490. 

f  TIh  originsl  i*  oi  rnllmn:-^  Diilicimiu  tcrwiw  btueJicfno)  psfatn  CypriantiOl 
4  CrtBMniio  MitxliACcno,  qui  «  vobtt  ■<!  imi  vwit,  cnti  ex  c«u«A.' 
J  BHCUrj,  p.  77. 
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worn  much  nmlcr  iHp  influonco  of  the  rigid  parlv  which  after- 
wards formed  the  Novatinnist  schism.  They  thprefore  wrote  a 
[^ietler  in  which  Mr.  Sheplierd  (p,  132),  after  Baronius,  supposes 
them  to  assert  for  themselves,  as  Romans^  n  right  to  order  all  the 
churches  upon  earth,  whereas  to  common  eyes  it  seems  merely  to 
inr  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tehole  clerical  hody  to  watch  over 
tlie  flock  of  Christ.  •  ' 

'  Cyprian,'  says  Mr.  ShcpIierJ,  *  is  represented  as  being 
exceedingly  hurt  at  their  letter  to  Ms  cler;<y,  and,  as  it  had  no 
subscription^  to  have  doiihted  of  its  genuineness.  He  therefore 
immediately  sent  it  across  the  Meiliterranean  again,  with  a  letter 
requesting  satisfaction  on  that  point  *  [Ep.  20) ;  and  then  follows 
the  usual  clroUcry  about  the  time  requisite  for  such  a  proceeding. 
But — not  to  speak  of  points  in  the  epistle  which  our  author  has 
omitted  to  mentionf — is  it  incredible  that  Cyprian  may  have  taken 
this  way  of  hinting  to  the  Kouian  clergy  that  their  letter,  written 
on  imperfect  information,  was  not  altogether  proper,  and  may 
have  intended  so  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  or 
explaining  it  ?     ( Rcttherg,  p.  7*.).) 

After  this  are  noticed  livo  leiters  which  passed  between  Cele- 
rinus,  a  confessor  of  Home,  and  Lucianus,  a  Carlhagitiian  con- 
fessor. Mr.  fshephenl,  with  an  exaggeration  which  is  meant  to 
te  humorous,  says  that  from  these  '  the  reader  might  imag^ine  thi» 
two  churches  one  family.  Every  one  seems  to  know  every  one.* 
(p.  133.)  Surely  it  is  not  impossible  that  same.  Komon  Christians 
snav  have  known  some  of  Carthage.  At  this  rate,  what  is  lo 
become  of  those  Apostolical  epistles  which  end  with  greetings 
from  members  of  one  church  to  members  of  another  far  more 
distant  than  Carthage  was  from  Home?  Celerinus  would  seem  tu 
have  had  ample  means  of  knowing  how  things  were  at  Carthage  ; 
he  mentions  that  sixfy-five  Carlliaginian  confessors  had  lately 
nrrivc<i  at  Rome  {Ep.  21)  ;  nay,  he  was  himself  most  likely  a 
native  of  Carthage  or  connected  with  it,  since  we  aflcrwards  find 
him  in  Africa,  receiving  ordination  from  Cyprian,  <^Ep  39.) 

Passing  over  some  small  doubts  which  do  not  require  a  refuta- 
tion, we  come  to  the  notice  of  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Roman  presbyter  Novation  {_Ep.  30)  in  the  name  of  his 
"bretlire:).  It  will  1k!  remembere<l  that  Novaiian  soon  after 
founded  a  schism — his  distinctive  tenet  being  the  denial  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Church  to  those  who  had  lapsed  in  j>cr5ceutton. 
This  letter,  then,  says  our  author,  '  probably  had  two  objects- 
one,  to  injure  his  character,  by  assuming  that  when  he  became  a 


*  S«»  Bitltisr,  not.  in  loc. ;  and  Pmraon,  '  Annalu  Cyprian ici,'  yi.  2-1.  col.  3. 
f  At  to  Cyfitiau't  letnarki  on  the  quettiwDsttle  spptfanace  of  tbe  Humui  IciUr, 
D>>tlw<ilt  '  DiMCtt,  C^Iir^'  ii* 
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schismatic  he  chanjred  hi«  views  from  interested  motives:;  and 
ihe  other,  to  insinuulc  Human  suprt-macj.'  (j>.  135.)  As  to  the 
first  of  these,  we  may  remark  that  the  change  ascribed  to  Noratian 
was,  at  the  utmost,  not  from  a  lax  to  a  strict  view,  but  from  one 
degree  of  strictness  to  another — the  only  case  in  which  the  letter 
itself  allows  of  reconciliation  being  that  of  penitents  on  their 
death-l>ed ;  and  that  writers  of  the  class  with  which  every 
schismatic  or  reputed  heretic  is  a  hero — such  as  Moslieim  and 
Neander— <Ieny  that  Novatian  was  guilty  of  any  real  inconsistency 
at  alL  As  to  the  *  insinuation  of  Roman  supremacy,'  we  can  only 
admire  the  extraordinary  licence  of  mis-transialiun  wliich  pr:>- 
duces  it.     The  letter,  we  arc  told,  *  opens  to  Uiis  effect  :'— 

'Although  a  minfl  conscious  of  Iiavinaf  done  its  duty  is  Haiisfietl  ■wiHh 
tJje  approbation  of  (;t>cl^[8oIo  Deo — God  alone] — and  neither  seeks 
the  praise,  nor  fears  the  blame,  of  otfiera;  still,  tJiey  are  deserving  of 
double  honour  who,  fueling  conscious  of  God's  approval,  desire  alio 
that  their  conduct  should  be  approvt;d  by  ihcir  brethren. * 

Now  the  Latin  cvf  the  words  which  we  have  marked  by  italics 
is — Cttvi  conKcieiiiiam  sciant  Deo  soli  debere  se  judici ;  i.  e., 
*  although  they  know  that  they  are  bound  to  submit  their  con- 
science to  God  alone  as  their  judge.'  After  such  disttnrt  ami 
rei>ealed  acknowledgments  that  Cyprian  was  independent  of  any 
human  judgmrnt.  we  might  allow  the  remainder  of  the  passage  lo 
stand  as  in  .Mr.  Shepherd's  translation ;  but  for  the  sake  of  cor- 
rectness we  prefer  quoting  from  the  '  Library  of  the  Fathers  :' — 

'That  yon,  brother  Cyjirinn,  ^llftul(^  do  this,  \a  ho  wonrier,  who, 
secordiQg  to  your  innate  niodesly  and  diligence,  have  wlnlmd  us  to  t>a 
found  not  so  much  judges  as  partners  in  your  counsels ;  liiat  we,  while 
we  approve  what  yon  liavo  dore,  might  ehare  the  praise  with  you,  aud 
be  partakers  of  your  couiin-l^  becaune  we  concur  with  them.  For  wa 
are  nil  thought  to  have  laboured  together,  wherever  we  are  found 
united  in  the  same  agreement  of  censure  and  discipline.' — C'_y/>, 
Epittlrn,  p.  fi2. 

Instead  of  a  claim  of  supremacy,  we  arc  unable  to  discover 
anything  here  except  thankfulness  for  Cyprian's  courtesy,  and 
desire  to  act  in  conformity  with  bis  measures  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Lapsed. 

*  All  these  letters,'  say;*  Mr.  Sliephcrd,  '  Cyprian  is  then  pup]H><od  (o 
send  to  Carthage  with  an  order  that  every  facility  may  be  given  to 
fordgn  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  wlio  may  ctiaiicc  to  be  at 
Carthage,  to  copy  them.  Uut  what  had  foreign  bishops  to  do  at  Itome 
and  Carthage  iji  this  time  of  fiery  persecution?  And  why  should  the 
Koaian  clergy  Iiave  been  so  angry  with  Cyprian  for  a  temporary 
concealment  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  his  people,  aiiil  I'd  friendly 
with  these  foreign  and  Ilaliuti  bishops  who  tiad  entirely  deserted  their 
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flocks  ?    Flight  ui  the  time  of  perseculioii  nu  episcopal  ignominy.' — 
P.13G. 

Flight,  cvea  in  a  bishop,  was  not  nccca&arily  ignominj- ;  in 
•ome  casos  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  pro|ier  coursn  ;*  and 
among  ibo  bishups  wlio  adopted  it,  not  I'rom  fear  but  in  obe- 
lioncc  (lis  they  believed)  to  s<Yiptural  precept,  were  Polycarp, 
Gregory  of  Ncoco^arca,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and,  in  the 
Dext  century,  the  great  Athnnasius.     If,   liowrvcr,   it    were   dis- 

.parefulf  howcuuld  a  forger  havctliought  of  representing  his  hero 
iliN^'ing  ?  But  un  refereme  to  the  letter  we  discover  no  such 
italc  of  things  as  Mr.  Shepherd  represents.  The  words  are — '  If 
any  bishops,  i&e.,  should  be  present,  or  should  arrive.^  ]  The  heat 
cf  persecution  was  over;  Cyprian  evidendy  contemplates  not 
refugees  who  were  kuuwn  to  he  then  uclmdly  at  Carthage,  but 
possible  visitors  of  other  kinds.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ground 
ibr  representing  this  letter  as  inconsistent  with  that  on  Cyprian's 
relireiiU'iU. 

Next  is  noticed  a  letter  from  the  Roman  clergy  to  Cyprian 
(A}>.  3G),  in  which  they  mention  one  Prlvalus,  a  deposed  African 
>ishop : — 
*  As  reacts  Priratus  of  Lambese,  you  have,  according  to  your 
^custom,  made  us  acquainted  with  wlmt  troublts  you — ["  Uunciare 
catuisti" — "  you  have  A(Vk  pleased  to  make  us  acquainted*' — a  slight, 
but  Hot  itiMgiiificaiit,  difference.]     We  all  ought  to  watch  over  the  body 

i-Of  tJte  wSiole  church,  whose  members  are  distributed  throughout  every 

£rnvince.  Tiut  before  your  letter  haii  arrived,  we  had  not  boeu  deceiveil 
y  hi**  cuuiiing.  For  wlieii  pruvioi^ly  Futurus,  odu  of  the  [larty,  wUhed 
iVaudiilently  to  obtain  a  letter  from  us,  we  knew  «ho  be  was,  and  we 
did  rot  give  it.* 

'  What,'  asks  Mr.  Shepherd,  '  was  the  object  of  tJiis  mysterious 
letter,  for  which  IMvatus  had  sent  to  Kome,  but  nh^ch  he  bad  failed 
to  obtain  ?  No  duubt  it  wa!>  meant  that  die  reader  shotdd  gather  from 
this  iiuliec  that  Privatum  had  made  an  appeal  to  Home  fur  a  reversal  of 
the  African  decision  -,  that  Cjpriati,  liaving  hoard  of  it,  had  writleo  lo 
deprecate  such  an  interference ;  am)  that  tJie  lioinaii  rhurcli,  knowing 
^0  character  of  the  appellant,  bad  not  grauled  the  letter.'— p.  137. 
To  all  this  we  answer  that  the  Romanist  editors  of  St.  Cyprian 
put  no  such  meaning  on  the  passage  ;  indeo<!  we  cannot  imagine 
Low  Mr.  Shepherd — oven  according  to  his  own  loose  and  inatxu- 
ite  translation — can  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  Roman  claim  to  the 
'j^ght  of  reversing  Afric;m  decisions  with  the  languagt*  of  the  sen- 
tence in  which  the  wTilcrs  assert  ilic  duty  oi  all  to  watch  over  the 
wltole  church.     Even   Rohrhacher — a  living  ultramontane  histo- 

*  S«t  A  nat«  in  the  Oxford  traiwIutiLiu  vT  Cyjirlaii's  TrPAtiwc,  p.  Idlt. 
f  '  Si  <|ui  lie  prTegjrau  epUcvjii,  rel  fmbjrteri,  tcI  dikcoUM  pntKDlo  fuerinl  v»l 
■upctreacriai.' — Ep.  33. 
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tian,  the  popnlarity  of  whose  loose  compilation  does  no  credit 
to  the  rliurrh  ot"  TilltMiumt  and  Flpur}' — evioi  this  writer — lui- 
scrupulous  as  he  usuallj'  is  in  reproducing  all  manner  ol  obsolete 
£Ulacies  and  fiL-tions — can  uiakc  uo  more  uf  the  matlcr  than  that— 

*  On  Toit  tci  unc  nuuvellc  preuve  de  Tinteret  que  mettaienl  des  lois 
les  berctic^ues  memea  aux  vci^-a^t^i  de  Rumc/J(jur  y  oblenir  qnelqae 

J'avettr'  {Hist.  Unii^erseile  de  fEglise  Catholique,  ed.  2,  vol.  ▼. 
p.  -i'-i^i).*  The  Ic'ttei's  which  Privututi  attempted  to  f^ct  were 
irridcntly,  as  TUlcmunt  (lU.  3(1)  says,  '  kltrcs  de  paix,'  i.  e, 
letters  of  communion  with  the  Roman  church,  of  which  he  roiglit' 
make  use  elsewhere.  Cjprian  lind  put  the  Roman  clergy  on 
their  gnard  Jigainst  him  ;  and  for  thus  *  watching  over '  tJieir 
church  thej  tliuik  him  in  tvurds  wliicli  liavc  been  straof^cly  mi»> 
iuterpreted  as  repressing  an  assumption  of  superior  jurisdiction. 
After  a  vacancy  of  sixteen  months,  the  see  of  Home  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  Cornelius,    Two  African  hishops  were  present; 

*  it  is  not  exactly  said  that  it  was  their  duty  to  go,  but/  in  our 
author^s  opinion,  *  it  i«  a  very  suspicious-loukiiig  procecdiug ' 
(p.  138).  In  truth,  this  simple  act  of  communion  might  as  well  lie 
said  to  prove  tliat  Cyprian  exercised  a  superintendence  over  the 
Roman  church,  as  that  he  acknowledged  any  aultiurily  in  it. 
The  new  bishop  soon  rejKirls  to  his  brother  uf  Curthiige  the 
reconciliation  to  the  Church  of  some  confessors  who  had  joined 
Novatian  in  his  schism.  Any  tummunicaiion  of  this  sort  from 
Cartilage  to  Hume  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Shepherd  as  a  token  ol* 
sub|cctiua;  any  from  Hume  to  Curthuge,  as  an  assumption  of 
uipcriurity.     He  tells  us  thai  Cornelius — 

*  evon  sends  die  inforniaiion  afl'  to  Cypriaii,  the  very  same  evening,  of 

the  Synod Sbifw  were  alwayii  ready,  aiul  the  niud  was  always 

iair.'  [A  curious  lufereijcu  froiu  the  Btateniect  lliat  Coriu-liiis  Itad 
beea  obliged  to  make  iiaste  iu  order  to  catch  an  appurtuiiily  !]  *  AiiJ, 
as  he  putA  dowu  word  for  nurd  the  language  of  die K'huunatics  ou  their 
return  to  unity,  1  sup{>ose  there  is  some  meaoiug  in  it,  mure,  perhaps, 
than  is  at  fint  sight  Imagined.' — ^p.  139. 

As  the  words  were  evidently  a  prescribed  form,  we  see  no 
great  unlikclihoud  iu  the  bishop's  recording  tliem.  The  conclu- 
aiaik  is  this — '  We  m'c  not  ignorant  .  .  .  that  tlicre  ought  to  be 
one  bisbo]i  in  the  Cathol ic  C hurcli .'  A nd  Mr.  Shepherd 
lemarks — 

*  Iu  spite  of  all  the  twistings  of  commentiitors,  I  suspect  that  tliero 

"  or  ItiM  L'rUiKTKil  Hiaory,  wliicli  esieuti*  to  lKt"i^ti>}ht  vuluoiw,  Purin  has 
almily  K>v"  liT"  large  pdiliiiiiB,  Bml  Wlh  bavr  lirKii  |tirKt«d  iu  Uirlgium.  Mor«- 
oret,  itie  aullior  mtrnlu'tui  in  ItJi  Prffdcc,  y.  vn.,  ttiat  nii  Kiii;1i>li  tr.-iiulalioii  it  iu 
progteM,  'fnittf  yiajc  tiD  iiiiiiiatie  An(;lit:«ji  deveii^u  pr&ttf  Caltiulique,  )'AL>b{'  Urown* 
BturtK.'  We  hnrc  niri  willi  uo  vliwr  notiev  of  tlii*  liBiiaIatio»,  ssd  sw  <|uile  ia  Ibe 
datk  u  to  tbe  Englisb  AbU. 
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is  some  meaning  in  those  expressions  which  will  be  more  faBhiouable 
at  Rome  than  at  Canterbury. 

Tlie  writers  who  take  the  side  of  Canterbury,  however,  are  not 
Protestants  only.  We  may  name  Baluzc  (not.  in  loc.)  ;  Dupln, 
(i.  158);  Tillomnnt,  (iii.  460);  and  even  the  latR  Paris  editors, 
Krho  give  the  explanation^  *  In  Caikolica  ecclesidj  hoc  est,  in 
iiiuifpcwjuc  ccclesia'  {Patrol,  iii.  col.  xxxiii.).  To  say  that  there 
■fras  but  one  bishop  in  the  whole  Church  wouhl  surely  have  heen 
icr  too  much  ;  besides  that  the  question  was  not  whether  the 
oman  bishop  were  superior  to  others,  and  the  source  of  their 
episcopacy,  but  whether  Cornelius  or  Novation  were  rightful 
1>is1iup  of  Rome.  The  mcaiiins:  of  tlic  words  obriously  is,  cither 
in  a  Catholic  church'  (which  is  favoured  by  the  Greek  of 
Cornelius*  letter  to  Fnbius — h  ksAoXixt?  ixxXnaiy — Ettseb.  r't, 
,  or  '  in  the  Catholic  church  of  a  particular  place.'  But  Mr. 
hcphcrd  will  not  give  up  his  Daronius  I 
One  Fclicissimus  had  formed  a  schism  at  Cartha^,  and  now 
set  up  Fortunatus  as  bishop  of  that  city  in  opposition  to  Cyprian. 

*  Tlie  pseudo-bishop,'  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  '  hail  been  c<msecrated 
"by  a  party  of  African  bishops,  all  of  whom,  either  for  crimes  or 
heresies,  had  Ijeen  excommunicated  at  Carlhaffc,  and  one  of  them 
alsj  at  Rome'  (p.  140).  As  it  had  been  expected  that  five-nnd- 
twenty  bishops  would  share  in  the  consecration,  and  as  there 
were  eventually  only  five,  we  cannot  think  it  incredible  that  these 
— the  most  desi)eratc  of  their  party,  and  tlial  the  party  of  laxity 
■^liWfl  persons  such  as  are  here  described.  The  new  bishop  sent 
an  envoy  to  announce  his  election  at  Rome^ — a  *  rather  bold' 
step,  no  doubt,  as  our  author  says,  but  yet  nowise  inronreivable 
' — more  esjMJCiiUly  if  we  consi<ler  that  Cornelius  belonge*l  to  the 
snore  lenient  of  the  Homaii  parties,  mid  that  there  is  reason  for 
supposing  him  to  have  [jone  further  in  the  way  of  lenity  before 
thiui  after  his  late  elevation,  so  that,  while  his  policy  as  bishop 
was  not  yet  very  clear,  the  laxer  party  at  Carthage  mi^ht  have 
had  some  grounds  for  expecting  to  meet  with  sympathy  from  him. 
Cornelius  at  first  repelleil  the  envoy,  but,  on  a  threat  tliat  the 
letters  of  Fortunatus  should  be  publicly  read,  he  was  induce<l  by 
a  regard  for  the  jwace  of  his  Church,  to  temporise  in  some  way 
which  is  not  particularly  described.  VVc  need  not  poiut  out  the 
extreme  improbability  that  a  Roman  forger  would  have  invented 
such  an  incident. 

•  *  Cyprian,'  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  '  in  [the  59ihJ  letter  replie-<,  hut, 
instead  of  saying — What  right  have  you  to  interfere  in  au  African 
quarrel,  or  to  receive  any  letters  from  Carthage  except  from  me? — he 
expresses  great  dislres*  at  Cornelias 's  conduct,  and  enters  upon  a  proof 
that  he  is  the  true  bishop  of  Carthage  ....  all  wliich  implies,  tluit 
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tliere  wa.i  an  authority  vested  in  CnrncHtu  to  enter  upon  the  queslioii, 

whether  Cyprbn  vfoa  true  bishop  of  Carthage We  are  told, 

moreover,  that  Cyprian  hod  sent  the  names  nf  all  the  orthodox  bitthopa 
to  Cornelius,  that  be  might  know  to  whom  to  tvrite.' — p.  HI. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  Cvprian  remonstrates  with  ComcUus  in 
the  strongest  manner ;  that,  far  from  acknowlcHlging  any  supre- 
macy in  Kume,  he  takes  him  to  task  for  having  by  his  weakness 
lowered  the  dij^ity  common  to  the  whole  episcopal  order ;  that 
fac  protests  must  forciblv  against  the  carrying  of  any  cause  out  of 
the  province  to  which  it  belonged.*  'ilie  only  authority  acknow- 
ledged in  Cornelius  is  the  right,  which  ^ery  Catholic  bishop 
hadf  to  ascertain  the  title  and  the  orthodoxy  of  those  with  whom 
be  was  to  rummuuicate,  Tbc  naint^  uf  tlie  orthodox  bishops 
were  forwarded  to  h!m,  bccanse  the  opposite  schisms  of  Novatiaa 
and  Fclicissimns  had  both  intruded  their  bishops  into  Africa;— 
and  ihc  purpose  of  this  was  not  only  that  t!ic  bishop  of  Home 
alone  *  might  know  to  whom  to  write/  but  that  be  and  ot/ters  of 
Cyprian^s  colleagues  might  know  with  whom  to  commumcate^ 
either  by  writing  to  them  or  by  receiving  their  letters  (§  9).  In 
the  case  of  Marcian  (which  will  be  notice<l  hereafter),  we  find 
Cyprian  desirinj?  his  brother  of  Rome  to  report  Co  him  the  name 
of  the  new  bishop  of  Aries,  that  be  might  know  to  whosii  to 
write  and  to  direct  hisbrtthrm : — namely,  in  giving  the  '  letters  of 
peace*  by  which  Christians  were  recommended  to  the  members 
of  any  church  which  they  might  visit  {£p.  68).t  This  may  help 
to  cjcplaiji  the  purjios*;  of  such  correspondence ;  it  will  hardly  be 
construed  as  a  claim  of  supremacy  for  Carthage  over  cither  Home 
or  Gaul. 

Such  being  the  main  purport  of  the  5&th  Letter,  it  ii  not  lo  bo 
interfered  with  by  the  terms  in  which  Cyprian  incidentally  mag- 
iu6es  the  church  of  Home,  when,  in  a  strain  largely  savouring  o£ 
his  old  calling  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  he  denounces  the 
audacity  of  the  schismatics  in  seeking  communion  with  a  church 
wlijcb  was  the  very  type  of  unity  —  a  church  founded  by  the 
chief  of  tlie  Apostles — and  whose  orthodoxy  had  been  celebrated 
by  St.  Paul  himself. 

The  later  letters  of  the  collectum  relate  to  the   manner  of 

*  Borontui  hai  vnj  bud  work  to  get  over  Uiii. — Ann.  Si&,  §  xxi. 

t  In  kit  punpbl«t  Mr.  ShrphenI  again  aod  again  dilate*  C**^-!  l>p.  SO-13)  on  tlte 
ioipTob&Uliljr  of  the  '  imporUnt  epiitolary  inUrcourte'  which  Ihe  Cyprianic  writing 
ftCCOidiug  lo  hii  view,  retuneiit  ua  \iAv\ug  boeti  carried  nn  'not  only  betwrrri  tlia 
nomaii  tiistiop  BMil  the  iiidividiial  Arriraii  bi^tioif,  hut  aho  lirtw«n  the  Italian  and 
African  bJiWpi  gcomillj'.*  The  improliaWlity  cMirelj  diiappcim  if  we  coniidw  that 
the  'epiitoliuy  iiii^icuunc'  utualljr  coii*i>ied  of  notbing  more  i^iaii  ec^leaiaatical  pa>a* 
pweU  iuiiril  to  travplUn,  W'en  a.  tw  wm  ronU-itnl  by  ntal  bitboj*,  A  waa,  of  coufM, 
ntctmiuy  t)iat  ihc  uichodox  biihopi  of  otbet  [ilacci  iluuld  know  to  which  o(  lh«  rirak 
sadi  pAMporta  ought  to  be  addrcMed* 
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admitlinj;  Into  tbe  Church  converts  from  heretical  or  scbismntical 
sorts.  Crprlan  maintained  ttint  such  persons  oufhl  to  he  i>n|>- 
tised,  unless  Ihcjr  ha*!  formerly  received  regular  ecclesiastical 
baptism ;  irbile  Stephen,  then  bishop  of  Borne,  held  that  bajH^ 
tisni  administered  in  heresy  was  v9l'n\,  and  that  converts  who 
had  been  su  baptised  required  onlv  imposition  of  hands  fur  ad- 
missimi  to  Churcli-comniuni<in.  Tlie  controversy  which  arose  in 
consequence  has  penerallv  been  reeranled  by  Romanists  as  a 
diffiniify,  and  by  Protestants  as  a  decisive  proof  that  in  Cvprian*s 
days  tbe  si'c  of  Home  had  no  superiority  over  other  churches. 
*  If,'  says  Moshclm  (D«  Reb.  Christ.,  p.  541),  *  any  one,  after 
readintr  the  lanpuaufe  belt!  by  tlie  Africans  to  tbe  bishop  of  Romc» 
cam  still  mnintnin  that  the  Roman  prelate  in  that  a^e  bad  any 
power  or  juris<lictioii  over  other  bislio])s,  sucli  a  person  must 
either  l)c  Iievond  measure  obstinate,  or  vehemently  in  love  with 
Opinions  Imbibed  in  his  childhood,'  What  would  tbe  learner) 
Chancellor  of  GSitingen  have  Ibou^it  of  an  Anglican  divine  who 
supposes  not  only  that  these  letters  favour  the  papal  preten- 
sions, but  that  they  were  manufactuntd  for  the  sake  of  enforeiny 
them  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd's  first  olijertinn  to  this  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence is,  thut  some  letters  from  Stephen  are  represented  as  lost. 
This  is,  howo'er,  ibc  less  to  be  wondered  at,  since  several  of  the 
extant  letters  are  wantin*  in  many  manuscripts.  And,  if  there 
matt  be  a  theory  to  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  those  from 
Stephen,  Bishop  Pearson's  supposition  —  that  they  have  been 
destroyed  out  of  rej^urd  for  the  Komaii  bishop's  reputation* — is 
far  more  plausible  than  Mr.  Shepherd's  insiiuiatjon  that  the  for^r 
was  too  dull  or  too  lazy  to  invent  them.    Our  author  continues — 

*  Many  synods  were  held,  and  one  s}*nodaI  letter  is  sent  to  Stephen, 
containing  two  decrees,  which  they  had  iimde.  These  are,  ia  realtljr 
the  forty-tifth  ami  forly-sixth  of  the  Apostolical  Canotis.' — p.  143. 

The  identity  is  not  quite  clear  to  us;  at  all  events,  although  it 
might  tje  a  verj-  good  argument  against  the  pretended  apostolical 
origin  of  the  canons,  it  is  none  against  the  genoineness  of  tbe 
Cyprianic  epistles. 

*  Although,*  says  Bfr.  Shepherd,  *  Cyprian  maintains  his  right  of 
private  jmlgnieut  in  hi*  (Uoeese,  still  there  are  angry  iniiiuuations  about 
a  bivkop  c4  bithopa,  aud  eipretisioEis  like  the  fiJUoning  are  novt  aud 
then  iieen>^ 

*  '*  Reason,  and  not  ctistom,  should  prei-ail.  Peter,  whom  the  Lord 
cbaie  Hrst,  and  on  whom  he  built  his  Church,  whea  Paul  uas  dUjiiitiug^ 
with  him  anerwanU  on  circumcision,  did  nut  claim  more   than   be 

*  *  Annftle*  Crprimitci,'  n,  M.  HMbciin  rrm  liie  muds  cxiilaiiatMn, '  I>c  R«bas 
ChriM.,' p.  Ml. 
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oo^t,  or  arrogantly  take  upon  hinwelf  to  nay  that  ho  was  the  primate, 
and  that  )»e  ous^lit  to  he  ubey«<l  hy  mure  recent  Apostles;  nor  did  be 
demijte  Paul  because  he  had  h««n  previously  a  |)«r»ecutor;  hut  ho 
jfieided  \o  truth  and  reaaoa,  setting  us  an  example.    ' — Bp.  71. 

What  i*  to  he  said  to  a  ercntletnan  who  sees  in  this  passage  an 
admissiun  of  Kumnn  suprottiacv? 

*  But,'  we  ore  told,  '  tlie  important  letfer  f>f  tfiifj  contmvers)-  is  one 
from  Finmilia)),  bi-«hup  of  Cw*an?a  in  Cappndocia,  ii  man  secoini  to 
none  of  his  day.  Tt  is  reprew^ntpd  That  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  with 
Cypriao  ;  and  that  Cyprian  had  sent  a  deacon  Xa  him,  all  the  way  from 
Gaithi^e,  with  a  letter — and  this,  the  75lii  in  the  series,  is  hts  reply. 
It  reads  exactly  aa  if  it  wa.i  one  of  Cyprian's;  bat  the  writer,  I  sup- 
pose, intends  to  account  for  that  by  saying  that  ho  had  read  over 
Cyprian's  letter  no  ofccu  that  he  liad  got  it  by  heart,  and  lliat  there  was 
no  harm  in  sayir^g  the  same  (hing  twice  over.  Moreover,  as  Cyprian's 
deacon  was  in  .such  Jia^te  to  return  home,  owing  to  the  approach  of 
winter — (after  a  jouroey  from  Africa  to  Cappudocia  the  rest  of  a  day 
or  two  might  have  been  thought  but  reasonable) — he  really  could  only 
say  wliat  Br»t  came  into  hiv  hcKid.  But  he  udd.s  mme  facLi,  vtry  much 
indeed  to  the  purjiofie;  namely,  thm  Step]|i?n  had  boasted  of  tlie  place 
of  hb  bishopric,  of  lii^  successinti  from  Peter,  on  whom  the  Church  was 
built)  and  that  Steplien  bad  exconuuunicated  hiui  aud  crowds  of 
Churches  around  him,' — pp.  143-1. 

Mr.  Shepherd  certainly  (lesm-es  the  praise  of  originalitj.  So 
little  has  the  real  meaninfj  of  the  letter  been  understood  hy  those 
fiw  whose  bene6t  he  suppoRc^i  it  to  have  been  forged,  that  the  first 
Romanist  e^litors  to  whom  it  became  known  suppressed  it;  and 
that  others,  although  they  could  no  longer  withhold  it  when  it  had 
once  been  puhlishetl^  openly  juBtify  the  original  suppression,  and 
regret  the  indiBcretion  which  had  allowed  so  mischievous  a  docu- 
ment to  pet  abroad.*  Even  Baronius  had  not  the  ingenuity  to 
penetrate  into  the  true  construction ;  and  Rohrbacber  can  make 
nothing  Itetter  of  the  letter  than  to  say  that  Firmilian  writes  like 
ft  man  beside  himself.  *  Qutint  au  pape,'  says  the  ultramontane 
Abbe,  *  il  en  parle  avcc  rentporicmcnt  d'un  liommc  qui  ne 
»e  possede  plus:  U  le  traitc  d'aveugle,  d'insense,  de  Judas^ 
tTheretique,  ct  de  pire  qu^her^tirpie :  avec  ccia,  il  lui  rcproche 
la  colere,  lui  recommande  rhumilite  et  la  douceur  P — (vf»l.  v. 
p.  477.) 

Mr.  Shepherd  has  also  been  the  first  to  perceive  the  improbSr 
bility  of  the  story-  that  Cyprian,  finding  himself  drawn  into  a 
disagreement  with  the  great  church  of  the  West,  thought  it  well 
to  look   for   support   from    the   Eastern    churches,    which    were 

*'Stc  Pnmrliu*,  Lti  Mi^ie'i '  Pfttrulogitt,'  iii.  1 133 ;  ftnd  eompan  OsUli,  'Dt  Um 
Patrun,*  ed.  Gvnfiv.,  16^,  p.  94. 
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alrcad^r  embroiled  with  Stephen  on  the  same  account  ;•  that  he 
chose  the  most  eminent  of  the  Asiatic  bishops  as  the  ptTsrjin  with 
whom  he  sliouUl  oppn  his  rom  muni  ration ;  that,  as  Mas  usual  in 
inch  cases,  he  sent  the  letter  by  one  of  his  clergy ;  and  tliat  thii 
deacon,  having  left  Caiilitige  after  the  breaking  up  of  a  council 
held  in  the  beginning  of  September,  was  somewhat  pressi^  for 
time  tliat  he  might  return  from  Cappudocia  before  winter  set  in — 
although  it  is  clear  enough,  from  the  statements  in  the  letter,  that 
he  enjoyed  more  than  one  or  t\co  days  of  rest  at  Cirsarca, 

The  likeness  of  style  between  f-'irmiliim's  letter  and  the  others 
had,  indeed,  been  before  observetl ;  but  editors  and  historians 
have  been  content  to  supjiose  that  it  was  translated  by  Cyprian, 
or  under  his  superintemlence  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  liave 
found  indicatlous  of  its  original  language  in  some  rcmainii^ 
traccji  of  (ircfk  idiom,| 

As  to  Stephen's  boasts  and  claims,  we  wish  we  could  find 
room  for  the  passages  in  which  Firmilian  deals  with  them,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  the  quotation  already  made  from 
Rolirbacher,  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  Asiatic  bishop's  uncerc- 
mouious  style.  VV'c  must,  however,  notice  the  very  miiile-adii^^ 
language  which  Mr.  Shepherd  uses  here  and  elsewhere  on  the 
subject  of  excommunication.  He  tells  us  (p.  144)  that  '  Stephen 
excommunicated  crowds  of  Cliurches' — that  his  predecessor  Vic- 
tor '  Iiad  alnTotly  by  imj>Ucatioii  excommunicated  at  least  some 
three  or  four  of  the  A  postles'^nnmely,  in  his  dispute  as  to  the 
time  of  Easter  with  some  Orientals,  who  professwl  to  ground 
their  practice  on  apostulicul  authority.  Such  statements  are 
repeated  over  and  over;  it  is  said  at  p.  180  that  *  there  arc  no 
events  of  the  ante-Nicene  period  to  be  compared  with  these  in 
importance  if  they  be  true,'  since  *  on  their  truth  or  falsehood 
rests  the  independence  of  the  churches  ;'  and  the  same  remark  ia 
substouce  recurs  elsewhere. 

No  doubt  excommunications  in  the  style  of  the  later  Popes 
icouhl  have  been  events  of  vast  importance  if  they  ha<l  taken 
place  in  the  pcriml  to  which  Victor  and  Stephen  belong.  Bat  in 
reality  the  Roman  bishops  of  those  days  made  no  Uildebrandine 
pretensions,  and  the  term  excommunication  gives  a  very  cxagge- 
rateil  notion  of  their  proceedings.  They  did  not  preternl  to 
separate  the  churches  which  they  censured  from  the  body  of 
Christ,  or  to  deprive  them  of  the  ministrations  gf  grace  ;  they 


*  That  tlie  iiujurel  irilk  ihr  Atlatict  bej[an  btfnTt  lliAt  with  Cypiwn,  se«  Maran'l 
Life  af  C^priai),  in  Mi|f»?'f  '  Palrolufi*,'  iv.  161;  Mcuh^ini,  *  IJ«  K«bi»  Chrul.,' 
p  dan ;  Walcb, '  Ui«t.  der  KeUenlw,'  ii.  35U ;  anJ  Sctti&ckli'i  •  KircbeogMcbicbM,' 
Ir.  334. 

t  See  }&ina^  in  Migtie'j  Cyprian,  p.  163;  and  Rettbert,  p.  186.   .j 
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only  exercised  a  ripht  wliich  belonged  alike  to  every  cburcb — 
tbe  rijfUt  o(  breakint;  o(T  rc]l|rious  intercourse  witb  cburcbes 
wbose  tenets  or  practices  they  disapproved.*  It  is  said  that  in  the. 
Paschal  controversy  Victor  renounced  communion  with  the  Orien- 
tals, and  endeavoured  to  draw  other  bishops  into  the  same  course, 
Imt  that  through  their  refusal,  which  in  some  cases  was  occompa- 
nied  by  severe  remarks  on  his  conduct,  tbe  attempt  was  foiled,  f 
And  so  it  was  in  tbe  case  of  Stephen.  He  cut  off  (or  threateni^ 
to  cut  off)  certain  chwrches  from  his  communion;  and,  besides 
the  scandal  of  such  a  breach,  it  must  have  been  a  great  practical 
iDconveniencc  for  the  objects  of  his  censure  to  he;  thus  sepaiuted 
from  tbe  church  of  tbe  imperial  city  ;  but  the  separation  was  from 
[tbe  local  church  of  Rome  only,  not  from  tbe  whole  catholic  body. 
*  It  is  difficult,'  writes  Mr.  Shepherd,  *  to  say  irhat  was  Cyprinn's 
Own  latt;  in  tliis  controversy.  To  have  exccmmuuicateit  a  bishop  they 
going  lo  martyr  would  have  been  a  strong  measure  ;  but  to  doubt 
^tbal  the  bishop  of  Rome  coulrf  not  [?]  Jiave  excommunicated  him, 

[■Would  have  been  worse,  if  not  alwurd And  thei-efore  it  is 

[left  an  open  question.*— p.  14-1. 

The  bishop  of  Home  could,  no  doubt,  have  excommunicated 

Cyprian,  in  the  only  sense  which  that  age  ever  thought  of;  and 

Cyprian  could  have  done  the  like  hy  the  bishop  of  Home ;  but  a 

forger    would    hardly    have    left    the  event  *  an  open    question.' 

Cyprian,  in  fact,  outlived  not  only  Stephen,   but  his   successor 

[Sixtus;  and   from  the  mention  of  the  latter  by  Cyprian's  con- 

'  temporary  biographer  as  '  bonus  cXpaciJicus  sacenlos,'  it  is  inferred 

[that  peace  was  restored  between  Rome  and  Cartlinge  without  for 

the  time  inlerl'ering  with  tbe  practice  of  either  cburcb.J 

Mr.  ijhepherd  proceeds  to  consider  the  relations  of  tbe  Coman 
church  with  those  of  Spain,  France,  and  Asia  Minor.  We 
I  need  not,  however,  concern  ourselves  with  the  last  of  these  heads, 
[as  the  section  on  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  Firmillan  story, 
jvLth  the  witticisms  about  the  length  of  the  journey,  its  useless- 
,  ness,  and  the  messenger's  impatience. 

First,  tlien,  as  to  fcipain.  Two  bishops  of  that  conntrj-,  Basi- 
lUdes  and  Martial,  had  been  deposed  for  grave  offences,  and  suc- 
I  ccssors  had  been  canonically  appointed  to  their  dioceses.     On 

•  See  Mirtlwim,  'Dp  RpIuii  CVirirt.,'  pt>-  ^4'.  ^^' 

t  'Neither  Ii«0J»9(  iior  i'olycrmtes,'  mljti  Mr.  8liF|ifa«TJ,  'eii|Tmi  aoj  dintbl  u  to 
Ok  poir«f  znd  nutboriCj  uT  lie  I'toRLaii  LIiliuji  to  iiiterfriT  abroiid.  Irenntii  trrpvctfullr 
mnonstiKlrs  ;  PoIjtctiiIp*  [Icadrr  of  dip  Fia»tpmyiiarloiI*tiuiani«]  ioys,  •*  Who  careiT* 
tlH  Ulegnlily  of  luch  procMdmgi  it  tiev«*T€ii  liinled  nl,  'I'hp  prelate  conltl 
t  his  maiicliile,  imly  tliere  mlK^il  l>e  lbeu,  u  uow,  p«riOTi)  wito  would  iliirrguil  it :' 
(p.  SD2).  Surely  tlie  Mytiig, '  \S\m  cuMf  nnil  diiErijurdinij:  a  papal  iuaudat«,  arc 
pretty  •tnuig  deniali  orth«  Pope'irigbt  to  inue  lucfa  docnniciita. 

X  TillcTiKittl.  iv.  IGO,  Itil ;  GicMler,  '  Kircbeng.,'  i.  397.     Cypriui  and  bii  AfricsQ 
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thiB,  one  or  both  appUetl  tn  the  bishop  of  Rome — not  (u  our 
author  snpposrs,  p.  145)  for  n  maiulate  of  restonttuin.  but  for  an 
acknowledgment  of  them  as  being  in  communion  with  him,* 
which  ihoy  naturally  retrnrded  as  an  important  Itelp  towards 
recovcriag'  their  sees.  Ttie  application  was  successful.  The 
Spanish  church  was  disturlied  by  Stephen's  proceedings,  and 
requested  advice  from  Cyprian,  who  thereupon  summoned  & 
(XHincil.     The  result  may  be  given  in  Mr.  Sliepherd's  words  : — 

*  Cyprian  writes  a  synodal  reply  (£/j.  G7),  in  which  he  says  that 
tfiey  had  done  very  right ;  that  Stephen,  ilmmgh  ignorance  of  the 
fiuts,  had  clone  very  wroog ;  and  tliat  they  must  resist  the  invftskm.'— * 
pp.  146-7. 

This  does  not  look  mcch  IHce  an  eridencp  of  Roman  supre- 
macy. If  the  idea  of  appcalinjr  at  all  in  that  age  were  not  absurtl^ 
the  affair  might  Ijc  dcscrilxrd  as  an  appeal  from  Rome  to  Cartilage, 
and  a  peremptory  overruling  of  the  Roman  decision  by  the  African 
synotl.  Baronius  seeks  for  comfort  in  a  coj^echir^ — the  futility 
of  which  is  shown  by  lialuze  {Patrol.^  iii.  1021)— that  the 
object  of  the  bishops  who  asked  for  Cyprian's  judgment  may 
hare  been  to  take  it  with  them  to  Rome  as  a  recommcndaliim  of 
their  cause — whereas  it  really  docs  not  appear  that  they  applied 
to  Rome  at  all.  Pagi  {in  Baron.^  ed.  Ma/isi^  vol.  iU.  p.  47), 
while  he  questions  Pearson's  chninology,  has  not  a  word  to  say 
against  the  Anglican  bishop's  inferences  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
case;  and  Rohrbacher  is  driven  to  find  a  solution  of  its  difficul- 
ties in  supposing  that  Cyprian  may  have  been  deceived  by  the 
successors  of  Basilides  and  Martial!  (vol.  v.  pp.  467-8).  But 
our  m:w  historian  takes  a  very  different  view  : — 

*  Stephen  is  blamed,  hut  iiu  duuht  is  uttered  as  to  his  right  to  inter- 
fere, iliere  wuuhJ  have  lioeii  do  blame  if  its  exercise  hail  l>een  justi- 
fied by  circuicustances.  Here,  however,  he  was  employing  it  in  favour 
of  two  mea  utterly  unfit  for  the  epwoipate.  The  reader  will  therefore 
see  a  reason  for  the  conipusilioD  of  these  letters  as  respects  Spain.'— 
p.  147. 

Cyprian,  wc  allow,  did  not  deny  to  Stephen  that  same  power 
of  interference  which  I»e  himself  exercised.  Bu  what  a  far- 
sighted  artist  must  the  forger  have  been,  who,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  doctrine  of  Roman  supremacy,  represents  the  Pope  as  cm- 
ploying  his  authority  in   favour  of  a  bad  cause,   and  therefore 


*  Tbb  a)ip«ani  (torn  Cfpriar'i  words ; — '  Efii  aliqui  d«  cflll«;i>  nostri*  «uHtathit 
[nanwly,  Sle[ihrn],  ijui  ririficam  ditcinlituiin  tirgli^tiJam  ptttani,  et  cmm  Banltdt  ti 
Martiali  ttmtre  commmicamt,  contiiTbarB  tAtm  noftnm  Ttt  iMa  Doti  del)«l.' — So 
Dupio,  i.  163',  Cataulioii,  ■  I)«  Lthprtali;  KccImImUcs,'  in  HiokM'  ■  Tt«iti«»,' iii.  20^ 
•d.  Oxt.  \M9;  and  QiMclor,  i.  367. 

f  *  VcriiimUi  quidHn  «t  vrii«a*uU  ducimut  conjcctors,'  Aim.  338,  f  V. 
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dcfratc*!  in  bis  attempt — lea^in^  the  avpmjye  reader  to  rfraw  for 

ffaimsolf  the  conclusion  ivbirh  hrui  rini1<>4l  sn  manv  'icutp  nnd  inler- 

commentators — that  if  tbc  muse  bad  been  rigbt,  the  Papoi 

would  hare  been  acknowledged ! 
OS  now  look  to  Gaul. 

Marcian,  bi.<hnp  cif  Aries,  had  adopted  Novat{an*s  tenetx.  This 
[bad  given  offence  to  F^ustinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  ntid  bis  suffragaiis; 
LKnd  tb^  had  sent  a  synodal  letter  to  Stephen,  g'iving'  hlin  tlie  informa- 
aod  apparently  desiring  that  he  would  procure  iii*  depoaition.  For 
raiuo  not  stated.  Stepheu  is  whI  to  bare  taken  no  notice  of  it ; 
therefore  wmte  onct>  ami  again  to  Cyprian,  mying  that  they  had 
Stephen,  but  he  bad  paid  no  alteniicHi  to  their  letter,  and,  I  lup- 
urgtnf^  Cyprian  aUo  to  write-  to  liiin.  The  letter  of  Cypnati  to- 
tepheii  L-!  preserved  \_Ep.  68  ;1  in  which,  havini/  tulii  Itim  thrit  it  teas 
\tkr  duly  of  all  hishaps  in  inUrJtrt^*  be  urgta  him  to  send  a  vtry  plain 
and  jieremplory  letter  to  tlie  prrvince  and  jieople  of  Aries,  as  well  cx- 
cnnimiiriirating  Martian  as  ordering  Ihem  to  appoint  a  successor ;  and 
[tiiL'a  begs  bim  to  let  lain  know  «'lio  h  appointed.' — p.  148. 

Oo  this  we  have  to  remark,  that  the  application  of  tbc  Gaulish 
tbUbops  lo  Stephen  was  uot  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Mar- 
caan's  deposition,  as  if  bv  the  antboritjr  of  Home,  but  that  tbey 
xni^t  obtiin  assistance  in  enforcing  their  ovra  resolutions,  wbich^ 
Aries  was  a  metropolitan  sec,  ibey  were  not  of  ibcmselv  es  strong 
'  enough  to  execute.     And  an  application  to  Komc  was  esjiecially 
|liatural  in  the  case  of  a  person  whose  offence  consisted  in  adhering 
|tD  a  srbism  formed   in  opposition  to  a   iato  bishop  of  that  very 
churcb.t     Here  again,  as  in  the  Spanish  case,  recourse  is  liad  from- 
Homc  to  Carthage  —  not,  imlccd,  as  if  the  African  cburch  were  of 
higber  authority,  but  on  tbe  supposition  that  it,  like  the  Homuu,. 
was  entitled  to  deliver  on  independent  and  an  inlfluential  opinion. 
Afarrian  bad  drfied  bis  Gaulish  neighbours  an  tbe  ground  that  he 
bad  not  been  excluded  from  communion  by  tbc  bishops  of  other 
churches ;  Cyprian,   tlierefore,  suggests  to   Stephen  that  the   ex- 
communication of  Novatian  involved  that  of  all  his  followers,  and. 
I  consequently    that   Marcian   must  not   bo  sujfercd  to  insult  the 
'wbole  episcopal  body  by  such  pretences.     And  for  ibis  purpose 
it  is  that  be  desires  bia  Roman  brother  to  wiitc  plenissimas  lUeras 
lot  *  a  very  plain  and  peremptory,'  but  a  vert/  full  lettcT — one 
.^ing  into  the  details  of  tbe  rase — not  for  tbe  purpose  of  excon>- 
nunicating  Marciiui,  but  declaring  Iiini  to  be  already  notoriously 
excommunicate,  and  on  that  ground  desiring  tbe  church  of  Aries. 
to   proceed    to  a  new  election.     He   maint-ilns  io  tbe  strongest 


*  Tb*  italicM  m  our  oim. 

t  Burrow  *  On    ilir  Psp^a  Suprcnwof/    p<  SI9,   ed.  1790;    RcttberK,  p.   lAl; 
'  Library  of  Fstbn*,'  ml.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  217, 
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terms  the  equal  ri^ht  of  all  bishops  to  take  such  a  part  in  watch- 
iug  over  the  muversul  Church  ;  but  he  naturally  desires  thftl 
Stephen  shouM  be  the  more  immediate  orp^n  of  communication 
with  the  cler^'  and  people  of  Aries — as  l>eing  much  nearer  and 
nncb  better  known  to  them  than  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  and, 
znorcovcr,  as  best  able  to  declare  to  them  with  authority  the 
excommunication  of  the  Roman  schismatic  and  bis  adherents. 

Here  again  Mr.  Shepherd  is  left  in  company  with  Baronius— 
almost  alone.  Pearstm  (p.  48)  animadverts  strongly  on  the 
Cardinal's  misrepresentation  of  the  affair ;  Pagi  contents  himself 
with  criticising  Pearson's  chronology  {In  Baron.,  iii.  4y)  ;  Ui- 
gault  {in  ioc.)  and  Dupin  (i.  177),  liberal  Gallicans,  are  against 
the  Pope  ;  Baluze,  a  Gallican  of  a  higher  school,  keeps  the  mean 
between  Protestants  in  general  and  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Our  author  follows  up  his  criticism  on  the  letters  by  or  cxami- 
Cation  of  the  external  evidence  for  them.  His  first  objedioD 
is,  that  St.  Jerome's  tran&lati<m  of  Eusebius'  Chronicle  has  been 
interpolate*!  with  notices  of  Cyprian  and  Victor ;  these,  it  is 
argued,  must  be  later  than  Jerome,  because  fie  professed  only  to 
add  matters  *  relating  to  the  Roman  history,*  aiKl  to  take  them 
*  from  Tnini|uinu5  anti  other  illustrions  historians'  (p.  153).  In 
truth,  however,  Jerome  does  not  describe  his  additions  as  relating 
on/f/,  hut  chieHif  (inaxime\  to  Roman  liistory  ;  and  nobody  but 
Mr.  Shepherd  would  suppose  that  he  meant  to  debar  himself 
from  instating  notices  of  ecclesiastical  as  welt  as  civil  matters  in 
the  West  which  Eusebius — whether  from  ignorance  of  them  or 
[Jirom  a  regard  to  the  taste  of  his  oriental  reaclers — had  omitted.* 

Next,  we  are  told  that  Eusebius'  History  is  intcrpolatctl  where- 

I  ever  it  mcntionsCyprian;  and  ihen  follows  a  very  remarkable  theory 

Ks  to  the  chapter  mentioning  him  in  what  is  styled  '  the  Album 

[  of  the  interpolator' — tnz.  St.  Jerome's  l)ook  De  Vln's  XllttstribuJt.   '  It 

.!>,'  says  the  writer  of  that  chapter  (c.  67),  *  superfluous  to  give  an 

:idea  of  his  mind  or  genius,f  since  his  works  arc  clearer  than  the 

,*nn  (sole  clariora)*     To  us  it  does  not  seem  at  all  impossible,  as 

Mr.  Shepherd  supposes,  that  Jerome  himself  should  have  written 

thus,   considering  such  a  description  needless  in  the  case  of  a 

[particularly  well-known  author.     But  we  beg  to  commend  to  our 

; leader's  consideration  the  following  ingenious  suggestion: — '  As 

itlic  peculiar  works  which  this  wTiter  wished  to  introduce  had  not 

I  yet  been  seen,  it  was  perhaps  a  prudent  mode  of  ushering  them  into 

Itiotice.*  (p.  lf)3.)     That  is  to  say,  a  forger,  who  assumed  the  name 

of  St.  Jerome,  wishing  to  palm  off  on  the  world  certain  forgcrlea 

*  In  coRipaiing  Mr.  Sbepltenl'i  extracti  with  tbe  '  Cbrotiicle,'  re  bir«  obtRTcd 
MTCIkI  iiucuunicin  which  we  liare  nul  ruuui  to  niuitinii  in  dclAil. 
f  So  Mr.  Sbrpbettl,  p.  1S3,  limuiUlci  *  ingniii  indicmk  tezcre.' 
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bearing  the  name  of  an  imof^inary  Cyprian*  describes  this  fnbti- 
lous  person  as  umvcrsaliy  celcbniteil,  and  his  works  as  *  known 
wherever  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall!'  (p.  176.)  Let  us  imagine  a 
simple-minded  student  of  those  flays  reading  the  interpolated 
Jerome — wondering  that  he  had  never  before  heard  of  Cyprian  or 
his  works — asking  everywhere  for  a  sight  of  these  renowned  com- 
positions— and  everywhere  receiving  for  answer  that  nobody  else 
Lad  ever  heard  of  them.  If  the  chapter  in  question  was  tlie  work 
of  an  interpolator,  why  should  he  not  have  characterised  his  Cy- 
prian, and  given  a  list  of  the  pseudo-Cyprianic  treatises  ?  Or,  if 
these  were  not  yet  ready,  why  should  he  not  have  put  off  his  in- 
terpolation untU  they  were  ? 

After  this,  the  Life  of  Cyprian  ascribed  to  his  deacon  Fortius 
is  set  aside  as  *  a  manifestly  spurious  work'  (p.  164)— ^although 
Gibbon — no  ovei'-credulous  critic — regards  it  as  certjiinly  genuine 
(«rf.  Milmariy  184f>,  v<d.  i.  p.  557).  Next,  Jerome's  Dialogue 
against  the  Luciferians  is  condemned,  because  it  is  assumed  to 
•  be  impossible  that  ke  should  have  mentione<l  Cyprian  in  any  of 
his  genuine  works.  Then  Paeian's  works  are  disposed  of  in  like 
manner  (jip.  I73-tJ).  If  we  do  not  controvert  the  objections  in 
detail,  it  is  aS5ure<lly  not  from  any  idea  of  their  soundness. 

We  next  come  to  Optatiis,  bishop  of  Milevis^  who  WTOte  against 
■tlie  Donatists  about  a.u.  3ilJ4 — 375.  As  this  father,  in  the  book 
where  he  argues  against  the  iXinalistic  practice  of  rebaplizing 
proselytes,  makes  no  mention  of  Cyprian,  and  as  it  appears  that 
jn  St,  Augustine's  time,  thirty  years  later,  the  Donatists  relied 
jnueh  on  Cyprian's  autborily  for  tlieir  practice,  Mr.  Shepherd 
ixtfers  that  the  Cyprionic  wxitings  were  unknown  to  Optatus  (pp. 
176-7).  VVe  arc,  then,  ruijuintl  to  suppose  that  duriiifr  tbat 
inter>*al  of  thirty  years  I>etween  Optatus  and  Augustine,  forgeries 
bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian  were  imposed  on  the  African 
Church ;  that  nut  only  were  these  works  received  and  acknow- 
ledged with  reverence,  but — by  a  process  far  surpassing  the  most 
snaT\elJouft  feats  of  '  electro-biology'^ — the  Christians  of  Africa, 
clergy  and  laity,  learned  and  unlearned,  were  brought  to  believe 
tliat  this  '  probably  imaginary  jiersonagt:'  was  one  whom  llicy 
had  heard  of  all  tlieir  lives — who  had  been  bishop  of  Carthage 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  befi)rG — that  they  had  always 
regardetl  him  as  the  chief  glory  of  their  Church — ^that  they  and 
their  fathers  had  Iieen  accustomed  to  keep  his  festival— that  there 
were  among  them  churches  dedicated  in  lionQur  of  him — in  one 
of  which  Augustine's  pious  mother  had  prayed  as  her  son  saile<l 
away  to  Italy,  only  eight,  yeiirs  after  the  completion  of  Oplatus's 
Work !  {Aug.  Confess.^  lib.  v.  c,  H.)  This,  at  least,  is  the  pn?8cnt 
appearance  of  the  theory,  although  hints  are  given  that  the  name 

of 
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of  C^)'p^uIn  u  to  ranuli  from  Aug;usline's  (la^cs*  on  the  publira- 
tioii  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  next  volume.  Of  that  volume  wc  hope 
in  due  time  to  form  an  opinion ;  but  wc  diall  not  wait  for  H 
to  form  our  opinion  of  thf  essay  before  us. 

The  diflicult^  as  to  Opiatus  may,  ive  think,  be  solved  in  this 

way: — Optatus  was  m)t  likely  to  mention  Cyprian's  arguments 

for  reltaptism,  unless  they  were  alleged  by  his  opp^meiits ;   while 

the  Donatists  of  his  day  were  unwilling  to  nppe-al  to  Cyprian, 

because  they  dreadetl   that  his  forcible  saying  as  to  unity  might 

[be  turned  a^inst  theui.t     And  w^heu  the   Dunatists  uf  the-  next 

feneration,  having  brought  themselves  to  consider  the  favourable 

side  of  ('vpri.in  more  than  tlio  other,  ventured  to  allege  Ills  au- 

lority,   they   were  met  by   Augustine,  as   might  have  been  ex- 

<|>c*ctcd,  nut  only  with  a  refutation  uf  his  views  as  to  rcbaptism, 

I  XHit  with  a  reference  to  his  doctrine  of  etxjicsiastical  unilv. 

On  the  whole — the  result  nf  Mr.  Sliepherd's  researches  among 

I  the  writers  of  the  period  between  tlie  usual  date  of  the  Cyi>rianic 

ATitin'^s  uiid_^  that  which  he  wouhl  assign  to  them,  may  be  thus 

aummed    up: — thai  Cyprian  is  mcntioued    wbcTevei-    wc   might 

reasonably-  expect  to   find  mention  of  him,  and  in  some  places 

where  it  would  not  be  expected;  and  that  our  author  considois 

ftbsence  and  the  mention  uf  his  name  nlike  fatal — the  one  as 

rprovin^  that  the  writers  had  never  hetud  of  him — the  other  as 

evidence  of  for;^;ery  or  interpolation.} 

One  other  argument  must  be  noticed: — 

'  TItcse  letters  consult  of  one  from  Novatiao,  two  from  the  Roman 
«Jerfi|y,  two  from  Cornelius,  Uie  Roniaii  bishop,  one  from  Celennu.<i,  a 
XioDiED  eoofessor,  and  a  reply  nf  Lucian  to  Celeriuus ;  one  [qu.  two  ?]] 
iroiii  cbe  Roman  c-i>iif(js.<ii)r:i;'  fuur  fruui  various  Airicaas ;  '  one  fiom 
Pinnilian,  bishoj*  of  Cai-*area  in  Cappailocia  ;  and  the  rest  from  Cyprian 
hini-self.  TJiat  is  to  pay.  there  are  twelve  <liffereiit  writers,  and  they 
bfhing  tn  three  liiflereiit  pariH  of  the  gluhe,  Italy,  Africa,  ami  Asia 
Miiifir.  i'ot  1  will  vtMiluro  any  eliaracter  for  aenteness  tliat  tlio  reader 
may  kindly  attribute  (n  me,  upon  tlie  initli  of  tlie  ftdlowinj;  staieracut 
— that  all  the  letters  \v\"k  written  by  onu  ami  tbe  same  individual, 
ttlthout^  Bome  two  or  three  are  a  little  disguised.* — pp.  178-9. 
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•  Tlir  fre(|iM?ncy  of  it»  occiitTciice  ttifr*  may  be  !q  tomp  mnuure  «ttimstc(l  from 
'th*  fact  tliat  tbo  ankles  Cjfprianiu  in  the  B«>Miiclia«  Indei  lu  Si.  Aoguitine—  trtiicli 
•cUtMtotucb  irotksflnljr  m  llic  piiiloni«iip{Hiti>(l  lu  be  gntuiur— would  fill  iw«j-ly  Uirw 
{Mge*  nod  a  half  of  dve  Quart«rl/  Hrvicw. 

f  Cyprian  is,  Indeei),  nieDtioi>»d  iu  Optittiu.  '  De  Scliiam,  Dona).,'  !.  10  (and 
IKMiilily  elsvwherv);  biit  Mr.  Sh«ii9i(nl  aaaiinm  ihat  bath  tlie  menlioD  oX  bis  buk^ 
AimI  aame  Uiigaage  vliicli  ti!Kiabic>  bis,  mmt  1^  ititrrpulatad. — p.  525. 

\  Soitu!  furthrr  iiiui)|il«  ut  wnli-Cypriauic  trniiiiu  utr.  (ii  tic  fuuiul  nmr  liir  pnd  of 
llic  rtiliimp  {|i|j,  ^20,  Oil).  wiLere  tUe  iMtimony  of  Lactaiilius  {^Intt.,  IHv.  r.  1)  is  wt 
«iide  wiiliotit  any  iutelligiltle  t«u(hi,  and  tbft  lellen  iu  wLicb  S(.  JcruaK  oientiuus 
CjrpriaQ  an  {rawmaerd  to  im  ijurious. 

Ibis 
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This  is  a  somuwbat  ileUcale  matter,  un  which  it  is  not  every 
oae  who  can  be  admitted  to  give  an  opinion.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  letters  are  much  alike,  the  case  would  not  be 
without  a  parallel.  We  lately  heard  a  committee-man  of  a 
TcneraMc  and  excellent  society  complain  that  all  its  corrcsjKiudents, 
fiuin  Rupert's  Loud  to  New  Zealand,  wrote  In  exactly  the  samo 
■tyle;  and  the  like  might  he  instanced  in  other  cycles  of  formal 
and  official  corrcspundcnce.  If,  too,  the  style  of  the  Cyprianic 
epistles  docs  not  vary  with  the  persons,  it  does  vary  according  lo 
the  subject,  from  plain  matter-of-fact  stutemeut  to  eloquent 
declamnlion  ;  and  tttis  is  at  once  a  far  more  natural  variety  than 
the  other,  aucl  one  much  Icjis  likely  to  have  bt^-n  attempted  or 
attained  hy  a  forger.  But  we  have  quoted  the  passage  chiefly 
fur  Ute  sake  uf  puiutlug  out  the  cxaggcratioa  which  it  would 
probably  convey  to  the  reader's  mind.  What  diflerences  might 
we  not  expect  from  *  twelve  different  writers  '  in  '  three  different 
|iarts  of  ihe  glot>e'I  Yet,  on  examination  of  the  list,  it  will 
I  appear  that,  as  Firmilion's  letter  is  an  African  translation,  the 
rttuuiber  of  those  which  mi^ht  be  expected  lo  present  '  lingual 
peculiarities'  distinct  from  the  rest,  is  cn?en,  or  (if  Celerinus  was 
not  an  African)  cigbt — including  one  of  six  lines  from  the  Homan 
confcs&oi's,  which  cor  author  lias  overlooked  ;  and  even  of  these 
'some  arc  athuJtted  to  Ik:  '  a  little  disguised.'  And  yet,  because  in 
the  remaining  four  or  five  there  is  no  strongly  marked  difference 
of  style,  Mr.  Shepbcn)  stakes  his  chai'arter  for  acutcness  on  the 
supposition  that  all  the  letters  came  from  ''  oxtc  and  the  same 
[individual!  * 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  a  further  examination  of  Mr.  Shcp- 
iierd^a  details :    but   we  believe   that  the  answer  to  such  of  his 
|aTgnments  as  wc  have  h*ft  unnoticed    is  either  im])licd   in  the 
preceding  remarks,  or    will   readily   suggest  itself  to  any  reader 
wlio,   without   being  frighlemnl   by  the  very  imusual  dogmatism 
land  assumption  of  the  author's  tone,  will   exercise  his  own  judg- 
ement as  lie  peruses  the  essay.     And  now  we  proceed  to  make 
flomc  more  general  observations. 

First,  then,  wc  may  ask,  Could  the  forgers  of  the  fifth  century 

b&ve   done   the   work   which    Mr.  Shepherd   ascribes   to    them  ? 

*  The    Barbarians,'    he    says,    '  like    a  swarin    of   locusts,    were 

aproaditig  over  the  empire.     Peace  and  her  handmaids,  ci\iliza- 

r  turn  and  Utcratiu'c,  were  leaving  the  nations.     The  Jeromes,  and 

[  Aogustines,  and  Cbrysostoms  had  no  successors.     In  short,  dark- 

[aeis  was  fast  covering  the  earth  '  (j>p.  274-5).     In  such  times, 

indeed,  clever  impositions  would  have  l>ecn  likely  to  find  an  t^asy 

reception;  but  where  wiis  the  ability  to  execute  llicm  ?     Could 

such  an  age  have  produced  men  capable  of  forging  the  writings 

ascribed 
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asrriberl  to  TertuUian — so  remarkable  for  stningc  stonny  ear^ 
nestness,  so  individual  in  character  and  thought  and  languagre — or 
thosi-  which  pass  under  the  names  of  Cjprian,  Athanasius,  Au- 
g^ustine,  and  the  rest  ? 

Wliat  a  depth  and  compass  of  design  are  attributed  to  the 
Cjprianic  forger  I  Not  only  does  he  imagine  a  number  of 
fabulous  persons,  and  invent  for  them  a  series  of  adventunyi ;  but, 
knowing-  that  his  brother  romancers  are  apt  to  make  all  their 
incidents  bear  on  the  ])iol,  he  gives  his  fiction  a  look  of  iiaturo 
hy  throwing  in  many  whicli  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  main 
«t*>n,-.  An  ordinary  novelist  might  have  set  up  Nnvatian  in  op- 
j>osition  to  Cyprian,  but  we  see  a  master's  hand  in  the  super- 
fluous additional  rivalry  of  Feltcissimus  ;  we  see  it  too  in  the 
stor\'  of  the  plague  at  Carthage — in  the  letters  about  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives — about  the  care  of  the  poor — about  a  player 
•who,  after  having  become  a  Christian,  endeavoured  to  gel  a 
livelihood  by  giving  lessons  in  his  old  profession— about  the 
cmitumacily  of  a  deatron  towards  Kogatlan — about  the  sus- 
picious practices  of  professed  virgins — about  clerical  executor^ 
ships — about  the  use  of  water  in  the  Kucharist — and  other  mat- 
ters, all  beside  the  leading  subject  of  the  correspondence.  And 
no  less  is  it  to  be  seen  in  the  repetition  of  Cyprian's  views  on 
baptism  to  one  person  after  another — Jubaian,  Quintus,  Pompey, 
Magnus — a  repetition  rattier  wearisome  to  the  reader,  but  in- 
tended (no  <loubt)  by  the  forger  to  suggest  the  notion  of  so  many 
independent  correspondents,  each  by  himself  applying  for  a 
resolution  of  his  dilHcullies.  Add  to  tliis  tJie  skill  and  labour 
b(!stowed  on  the  Cyprianic  Treatises  —  which  are  of  at  least 
equal  bulk  with  the  Kpistles,  while  only  a  vtTy  small  portion  of 
them  relates  to  the  supposed  object  of  the  forgeries  ;  for,  although 
Mr,  Shepherd  makes  hardly  any  express  n-ferencc?  to  these 
Treatises  (except  tlie  De  Lapsis)y  we  presume  that  he  does  not 
deny  them  a  common  origin  with  the  Episdes,  and  would  reject 
the  one  class  us  well  as  the  other.  The  forgery  is  alike  in- 
genious and  elaborate. 

But  add  to  this  that  the  intention  was  to  favour  the  papal 
claims,  and  our  admiration  of  the  artist's  skill  will  be  vastly 
heightened.  *  Supposing  the  letters  to  have  been  written  with 
the  object  of  asserting  a  Roman  supremacy, *  says  our  author, 
*  that  object  could  hardly  have  been  more  skilfully  and  less  ol>- 
trusively  attained*  (p,  145).  The  attainment,  indeed,  is  so  very 
unobtrusive  tliat  it  has  hitherto  eludetl  even  those  who  were  most 
concerned  to  discover  and  to  display  it.  The  forger  docs  not  go 
directly  to  work  as  a  vulgar  performer  might  have  done.  He 
'begins  by  representing  the  Homan  see  as  vacant;  and,  when  it  is 
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filled  bj  one  bishop  afler  onutlicr,  he  represents  Cypriiui  as 
freatu^r  willi  lUem  on  terms  «f  perfect  equality.  Ho  ninkcs 
Cornelius  weak,  anil  Cyprian  reprovrs  him  ;  be  makes  Stephen 
neglectfal  of  his  duty,  and  Cyprian   admonishes  and   ovcnulcs 

jlilin  ;    be   makes    liini   vialent  and    arrugant,   and   Cyprian   and 

|f  inniliui  buldly  resist  him.  Whether  wrong  (as  in  t)ic  case  of 
the  Spanish  bishops)  or  right  (as  in  the  question  of  re-haptism), 
the  Pope  is  always  represented  as  beaten  ;  hut,  savs  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, all  tins  is  meant  as  evidence  of  Kunian  supremacy  ; — if  hei» 
l)eaten,  it  proves  that  he  had  a  right  to  beat  I 

Tliesc,  we  rather  tliink,  are  licvices  beyond  the  invention  of 
•ny  forger.  And  we  must  ask  whether  a  forger  would  have  been 
likely  to  insert  in  Cyprian's  own  story  incidents  sueh  as  the 
withdrawal   from  his  see,  the  hardly  accountable  length  of  his 

iabscnre,  the  seeming  inconsistenry  (as  some  consider  it)  in  his 
treatment  of  the  lapsed,  ihe  retirement  and  rcappearsmceof  liis  last 
days?  VV'uuld  a  forger  Lave  left  it  to  be  <iisputi-d  what  were 
precisely  Stephen's  views  as  to  baptism — whetner  he  acknow- 
ledged all  heretical  baptism  whatsoever,  or  agreed  with  the  later 
Church  in  its  limitations  of  this  principle?  Would  he  have 
left  it  uncertain  whether  Stephen  only  threatenetl  to  renounce 
cxinimunion  with  Cyprian  and  the  Orientals,  or  actuallv  carried 
out  his  thri'at — and  what  was  the  end  of  that  afinir  ?     Wouhi  not 

,  Aome  traces  of  the  jijth  centurtf  appear  in  the  language  ?  Would 
a  forger  of  that  time  linve  represented  the  position  of  bishops 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  letters,  where  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Carthage  do  nothing  without  rnnsulting  their  clcrgj-  and  people"/* 
Hafl  not  the  power  of  the  Human  bishop  advanced  l>eyund  the 
point  at  which  it  appears  in  these  docunicuts  ? — -and,  if  so,  would 
.not  a  forger  of  the  fifth  crenlury,  writing  in  the  Koman  interest, 
have  brought  it  up  to  at  least  the  current  notions  of  his  own  lime  ? 
Would  he  not  have  blamed  the  presbyter  Novatus  for  having  a 
tfife,  as  well  as  for  kicking  her  during  her  pregnancy  ? — and  the 
bishop  Martial  far  having  children,  as  well  as  for  burying  them 
in  a  heathen  ccmctoy?  Would  he  not  have  introduced  much 
more  of  the  supernatural  ?  The  tone  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifth  century  in  this  n^spect  may  1k>  understood  from  the  Uvcs 
of  St.  Martin  by  Sulpicius  Sevenis  and  of  .St.  Ambrose  by 
Paulinus.     We   find    these    saints    curing    blindness,   dumbness, 

•  S«e  pp.  7.1,  71  of  "A  Matiuiil  of  KcclMiwiical  HirtDry  fitim  iW  Fint  to  th« 
Tw*llU»  Century.'  fcif  Ihe  H«.  K.  S.  Foulk«,  Oxfonl,  ISSl— on  uiiiwrtriid iup  wwlt, 
wbicb  a]ip«ftn  contcmitiausljr  cxeculed,  luid  l)k«ly  la  be  uMrul.  &llbougl)  tW  siitbor 
hardW  romcs  up  Ui  tW  preatnt  itatfi  of  knifwlrdgr  on  lil«  »u^jw:t.  tirrnita  writfia, 
who  muit  bare  ft  tbrery  for  crerTtbing,  rricattl  the  iiTy  of  CypriBn  aa  iliat  of  »  t'^Diid 
Riuggle  lietwccu  (be  «]uico(»l  uid  ptftbytejial  \mvtn,  in  nliich  tbe  hiiliojit  rarat 
off  tnumptiQtil.  It  woulcl  br  nuy  to  »lalr  otijpclionR  let  llitt  ibrury ;  litit  vt:  iiirnliuii  it 
u  m  proof  bow  very  i«mi!it«  Mr.  Sbepbcnl'i  vltw  ii  froin  lU  oii.iia&ry  appr«beii>io]i9. 

VOL.  xciii.  NO.  cucxz^'.  I  leprosj' — 
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Icpro^ — ejectin*  devils — raising  the  dead.  Weapons  aimed  at 
Ibem  fly  aside — or  the  assassin  is  palsT-stmck.  The  Archbishop 
of  Milan  digcovcrs  by  revelation  the  bodies  of  martyrs,  which 
work  an  aljundanrp  of  miracles ;  ang:ela  arc  seen  whispering' 
sermons  into  his  ear  ;  devils  bear  witness  to  his  orttiwloxy  ;  de- 
mooiacal  possession  befalls  lliose  who  oppose  him.  The  Bishop  of 
Tours  has  frequent  conferences  with  8U;£^cls,  departcti  saints,  and 
devils ;  lie  multiplies  oil,  raises  and  lays  tempests,  makes  men  and 
beasts  remain  fixed  without  the  power  of  motion  ;  angels  lipjil  him 
when  woumled,  and  aid  him  in  desiroying  heathen  temples;  he 
delivers  hims(>lf  by  prayer  from  fire  and  from  the  eiTects  of  poison  ; 
he  arrests  a  tree  in  the  art  of  falling  on  him,  and  compels  it  to  take 
another  direction  ;  he  calls  up  the  shades  of  the  dead  ;  the  invocation 
of  bis  name  silences  a  furious  dog,  and  preserves  from  shipwreck ; 
]>arts  of  his  dress  cure  diseases  ;  even  the  straws  on  which  be  had 
slept  a  night  cast  out  de\'i!s.  Is  it  to  be  supposetl  that,  if  the 
Cyprianic  writing  were  forgeries  of  an  age  which  was  accus- 
tomed to  such  tales  as  these  in  saintly  biography,  the  nianufao 
torcr  would  have  contented  himself  with  a  few  intimations  of  the 
future  in  visions,  and  a  few  instances  of  Judgment  on  persons  who 
had  denied  the  faith? 

Tlie  only  passages  that  have  even  the  slightest  appearance 
of  favouring  the  Koman  views  are  ^thosc  which  speak  loftily 
of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  church  which  that  apostle  had  founded- 
Some  of  these  are  almost  certainly  interpolated  ;  one,  and  perhaps 
the  most  celebmted,  in  the  treatise  De  Unitale  Ecclcsiar,  has 
words  which  are  wanting  in  most  MSS.  Baluze  followed  Bishop 
Fell  in  rejecting  them,  and  so  the  passage  was  printed  liefore 
his  denih,  which  took  place  while  his  edition  was  in  the  press; 
but  the  iJi'uediciincs,  on  whom  the  completion  of  the  work 
devolved,  cancelled  the  leaf,  and,  while  they  prcsen'ed  in  the 
note*  Baluze's  reasons  for  omitting  the  words,  restored  them  in 
the  text  for  the  take  of  uniformity  with  other  French  editions.' 
As  to  passers  of  this  kind  in  general,  it  is  obvious  that  tbe 
presumption  is  ofjainst  the  genuineness  of  language  tending  to 
the  exaltation  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  in  the  ages  to  which  the 
MSS.  belong  there  was  no  temptation  to  erase  such  language, 
while  there  was  a  strong  inducement  to  insert  it.  But,  if  we 
admit  all  that  appears  in  the  text  to  he  genuine,  the  passages  in 
question  contain  no  recognition  of  Koman  supremacy ;  as  Mr. 
Shepherd  would  have  clearly  seen,  if  he  had  applied  to  the 
Cyprianic  writingB  the  same  reasonable  system  of  interpretation 
by  wliich  he  explains  the  meaning  of  some  otbe-x  Fathers  in  tbe 
concludtng  section  of  his  book.     Cyprian  was,  indeed,  penetrated 

*  Praptonm  quod  lerrftU  (benist  in  omnibiu  cditionibaa  nas  in  Gallift  tb  MUii* 
CMtuiB  et  ^BtnquAgitila  inwlieruul.— A'of.  in  Cyp.  de  UniL  Acst«  {  4* 
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with  the  idea  of  ccd esiastical  unitv ;  without  llic  unity  of  the 
Tisiblc  Ctiurcb  he  ciin  admit  uo  cuitiinuiuon  with  Christ,  no  par- 
licipatioo  of  grace,  no  hope  of  salvation.  He  rcgnnltKl  St.  Peler 
as  the  trpe  of  apoAtlesItip,  ami  the  Komnn  rhurch  .is  the  repre- 
;:3entattvc  of  unity — derivinfj  from  iis  founder  a  synibolical  cba- 
Tacter;  but  the  primacy  which  he  recoifiiiscd  in  St.  Peter  and  in-* 
liil  church  wns  no  more  than  a  primary  aman^  equals.  In  this 
sense  he  thn>ughont  spnke  and  acted.  He  all(t«e<l  Cornelii» 
or  Stephen  no  other  authority  than  ili&t  which  he  claimed  for 
every  mcml>er  of  the  one  univeisul  epistxipate,  '  cujus  a  singulis 
in  aolidmn  [Kirs  tenetur'  {De  Unit.  EccL  c.  5). 

Mr.  Shephenl  speaks  of  hit  '  History* '  as  pre«entin<»  *  a  trne  pic- 
ture of  the  position  of  the  Roman  in  the  Universal  Church  during 
the  finrt  four  centuries'  (p.  124).  VV'c  can  discover  no  picture  of 
any  kind.  The  author  has  effaced  that  to  which  we  have  been 
nocQStnmed ;  hut  in  its  stetul  he  gives  us  only  a  blank  canvas. 
We  very  much  wlsli  that  Mr.  .Shepherd  hatl  stated  distinctly 
his  idea  as  to  the  posiition  of  the  Konmn  church  in  thotu:  iH?es. 
Does  he  reallv  suppose  —  as  eecms  to  he  tiie  most  natural 
inference  fri»m  this  work — ^that  the  churches  of  the  third 
ceniury  wore  all  unconnected  with  each  other?  Or  thai  the 
church  of  the  imperial  city,  M'hich  even  in  St.  Paul's  days  held 
constant  intercourse  with  those  of  the  subject  roimtriefi,  had  in 
the  meantime  i>eix>me  isolated,  and  dropped  all  communication 
beyond  the  circle  of  its  own  members?  Or  that  a  church 
placed  like  that  of  Home  could  have  avoided  ^niiniu^  a  certain 
precedence  and  influence?  Carthage  had  in  its  degree  sucli 
a  precedence  in  Africa,  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Antioch  in  tha 
Kast.  li  c-ertainly  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Cyprinnic 
Kpistles  at  all  overstate  what  would  have  becu  the  uatui-al  and 
necessary  effect  of  the  Roman  bishop's  position,  even  if  he  bod 
not  been  regarded  us  the  successor  uf  that  apostle  who  first  re* 
ceivcd  the  promise  of  '  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The 
influence  which  Rome  has  in  these  letters  is  one  willingly  allowed 
so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  churches; 
bnt  when  it  attempts  to  encroach,  jt  is  firmly  resisted,  and  is 
rednccd  within  its  proper  bounds.  And  even  the  highest  pre- 
tensions of  Stephen  belong  to  an  enttrelv  difTercnt  grade  from 
those  which  we  are  acrustoine<l  to  associate  with  the  papacy. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  briefly  notice  some  self-gratulating 
crprcssiuns  of  Mr.  fcihephertrs.  *  I  have  cndeavouretl,'  he  says^ 
*  to  make  my  proofs  as  popular  as  I  can,  and  to  freo  thom  as 
much  as  possible  from  wiiat  would  l>e  rej'tiUive  "(p.  6).  '  1  liave 
felt  thai  I  am  not  writing  exclusively  to  men  learned  in  ecclesias- 

Itical  history ;   I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  address  my  objec- 
tions as  much  as  possible  to  the  reader's  comvion  ieitse^  vfUic^-, 
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when  in  possessiun  of  ihc  Teqziisite  informationj  is  the  critic 
to  whose  judg;incnt  I  defer'  (p.  126).  The  acquirements  of 
readers  who  can  nee<l  soma  of  the  information  which  is  ^ven 
must  be  very  scanty  indeed.  Is  it,  then,  fair  to  set  before  per- 
sons who  arc  unactjiiaintcd  ivitb  tbe  very  elements  of  the  subject, 
and  who  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  investi^te  it 
properly,  conclusions  wliirh  involve  the  whole  early  Church  in 
a  charge  of  enormous  fraud?  Is  it  lair  to  do  this  in  a  style  and 
tone  wbich^  however  lillle  fitted  for  gaining  aiiy  lej^itimiitc  *  po> 
pularity,'  may  fill  the  mouths  of  a  certain  class  of  readers  with 
vulgar  .-ind  nonsensical  jokes  on  a  very  serious  and  important 
matter? — The  addition  of  one  more  to  the  volumes  which  may  be 
mischievous  in  ihisn'ay  is,  liowever,ofcompurativelv  litUe  moment. 
The  more  real  and  lastinjj  evil  of  this  production  will  he  on  the 
opposite  side — as  telling  in  favouroi  Home.  There  will  he  no  need 
to  deal  with  it  as  Air.  Shepherd  supposes  that  other  books  have 
been  dealt  with — to  suppress  the  jjenuine  copies,  and  send  forth  a 
for^ry  under  tlie  same  title  (p.  274) ;  it  will  sene  the  cause  of  Home 
far  belter  as  it  is.  If  Mr.  Sliepherd's  view  as  to  Cyprian  prevail, 
Romanists  will  find  themselves  relieved  from  a  very  emhanassin§ 
set  of  documcnls,  while  the  thtrory  of  'Development'  will  soon 
contrive  to  make  up  for  anything  that  they  may  lose  by  the  demo- 
lition of  the  Carthaginian  martyr;  if  it  be  rejected — (which  is 
tbe  only  result  that  we  aui  suppose-  possible) — they  will  be  able 
to  retort  on  the  Kufjlisli  Church  tbe  reproach  to  which  they  have 
themselves  been  laid  open  by  the  attempts  of  the  Missoris  and  ihe 
Moikenbubrs.  They  may  plausibly  lell  us  that  the  Cyprianic 
writinjO^s  arc  clearly  a^iiist  us — since  a  learned  Anglican,  seeing 
that  those  writings  are  more  favourable  to  Home  than  even  Baro- 
nius  had  imagined,  has  taken  the  desperate  step  of  declaring 
Cyprian  'probably  an  imaginary  personage,'  ami  bis  history  and 
correspondence  a  'miscalled  religious  novel*  (p.  15E^). 

Tbe  (rfTcct  of  such  solid  arguments  against  Rome  as  are  contained 
in  other  parts  of  this  performance  will  he  altogether  neutralised 
by  the  unreasonable  scepticism  of  the  essays  on  Cyprian,  Stephen, 
Victor,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  If  these  arc  to  afTonl  our 
measure  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  Uilent  for  research,  we  cwmot  hold  out 
to  him  any  hope  that  posterity  will  class  him  with  the  celebrated 
German  who  rc-cunstrucled  the  early  civil  history  of  Huuie,  or 
with  the  great  English  scholar  who  exploded  the  Imposture  of 
Phalaris.  He  must  Lake  his  chance  of  be'mg  remembered  hero- 
after  in  company  with  the  unquestionably  erudite  and  ingenious 
Jesuit  Hardouin,  who  proved  that  the  works  of  the  so-tnllod 
classics  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  fabricated  for  bad  purposes 
in  the  course  of  tbe  middle  ages. 
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Abt.  V. — Lorenzo    Benoniy    or   Paascges  in  the  Life    of   an 
Italian.     Eilinburglu     C>va.    1853. 

ALTHOUGH  tliis  writer  has  cboscn  to  adupt  fictitious  aud 
fantastic  dcsi^ntions  for  liimsclf  and  bis  assnciates, 
his  book  is  in  substance,  n'c  believe,  an  autbcntic  account  of 
real  persons  and  incidents.  His  name  is  Giovanni  Ruffmi — a 
native  of  Genoa,  wbo,  ever  since  he  succeeded  in  cffectinj;  bis 
escape  from  bis  native  country  after  tbe  abortive  utlcmpt  at 
revolution  in  1833,  has  resided  chiefly  (if  not  wholly)  Jn  Kng- 
land  and  France,  wberc  bis  qualities,  we  understand,  have 
secured  bim  respect  and  re;;ar(i.  In  1818  he  was  selected  by 
Charles  Albert  to  fdl  tbe  responsible  situation  of  ainbits:>ador 
to  Paris,  in  which  city  he  hod  loni;  been  domcstlcaled  as  a 
refugee.  He  ere  long-,  however,  relinr^aisbed  tliat  office,  and 
again  withdrew  into  private  life. 

He  appears  to  have  cniidoycd  the  time  of  bis  exile  in  this 
country  to  such  advantage  as  to  have  acquired  a  most  uncommon 
mastery  over  the  English  language  ;  t!ie  present  volume  (we  are 
informefl  on  good  authority)  is  exclusively  his  oM-n — and,  if  so, 
on  tbe  score  of  style  atone  it  is  a  remarkable  curiosity.  But  its 
matter  also  is  curious.  He  reveals  a  personal  history  wliicb, 
though  he  himself  deduces  no  practical  lesson  from  it,  may 
naturally,  we  think,  suggest  a  very  instructive  one.  A  con- 
spirator from  his  youth  upwards,  he  gives  us  a  singularly  clear 
and,  wc  doubt  not,  a  just  picture  of  the  conspirator's  life. 

*  Have  you  ever  been  near  to  one  of  those  ntage-decunilious.  the  effect 
of  which  is  so  striking  at  a  distance,  anil  seen  how  uil  a  c\«^  view  the 
illusion  vanishes,  and  you  liave  nothing  before  yon  but  gajre,  misuliapen 
blots,  and  strokes  seemingly  thrown  about  by  cliunce  ?  Ho,  to  a  certain 
extern,  it  ferea  with  a  conspiracy.  Seen  from  a  distance,  and  viewed  as 
a  whole,  nothing  more  striking  nod  lull  of  poctrj*  than  the  mighty 
compendiimi  of  i^i  many  witln  and  forces  moved  by  one  spring,  luid 
workitrg  its  w&y  in  the  dark,  througli  difficulty  and  danger  of  every 
dpscriptifin,  towards  the  noblest  and  most  legitimate  of  coiiqiiest-i,  that 
of  bberty  and  indppeiidence !  But  if,  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
whole,  yoti  dcscfnil  to  oliscne  the  th-iail»— farewell  poetry,  aud  linil  to 
very  common[ilace  prose!  How  much  f^oiism,  how  much  btllenew 
cl<^  tbe  sprmgs  of  this  multifarious  machinery  I  Verily,  I  a»Mu-c  you, 
the  path  of  a  corispirator  is  not  strewn  with  roses.' — Lortnza  Bcnom^ 
pp.  3B0,  '6H\. 

The  story,  if  wc  throw  aside  certain  romantic  episodes  (part 
of  the  author's  disguise),  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  He  was 
bom  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  century,  the  third  son  of  a  harsh  and 
negligcut  father  (by  profession  on  advocate  but  of  no   great 
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eminence),  and  of  n  mother  gentle  intlewl  and  aflVctionatc,  but 
a  mere  cipher  in  the  management  of  her  own  family.  Con- 
signed at  the  age  of  seven  to  the  charge  of  a  covetous  old  uncle, 
a  canon  in  one  of  the  cathedral  towns  of  the  Riviera  betweeu 
Genoa  and  Nice,  he  wJis  scantily  instriK-tcd  in  the  mdiinrnts  of 
grammar  by  *  a  tall,  lanky,  sallow-faced,  half-star^'ed  youngs 
Abbe,'  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  an  hour.  The  inhospitable 
abode  of  the  reverend  Canon  was  rendereil  still  more  intolerable 
by  the  stinginess  and  morosity  of  the  dominant  housekeeper.  At 
eight  years  of  age,  after  having  incurred  by  some  trivial  offence 
the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment,  with  a  hread  and  water 
diet,  for  twelve  days,  he  makes  an  attempt  at  escape,  and,  oa 
eing  retaken,  he  is  recalled  to  Genoa  by  Idis  surly  father,  and 

accd  at  school,  from  whence  he  passes  in  due  course  to  the 
university.  In  both  seminaries  he  dlstiuguisLcs  himself  by 
his  rapid  progress,  and  forms  aajuaintances  wliicli  exercise 
a  great  inflnence  over  his  future  fortunes.  lie  dwells  on  the 
period  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  may  not  be  devoid 
of  practical  interest  for  ourselves  at  this  particular  time, 
much  occupi<Hl  as  we  arc  with  schemes  of  educational 
reform.  At  School,  neitber  the  separation  nf  the  boys  into 
amall  divisions,  nor  the  constant  presence  of  nn  usher,  pre- 
vented systematic  tyramxv.  At  the  University,  the  total  absence 
uf  a  tutorial  establishment,  while  it  relieved  the  stude-nt  from 
%boIeg4ime  restraint,  did  not  guard  him  against  either  the  wanton 
caprice  or  the  furious  bigotry  of  superiors.  In  truth,  the  various 
mistakes  and  errors  in  education  which  our  author,  sometimes 
involuntarily,  exposes,  go  far  to  explain  the  present  ilisnrganisa- 
tion  of  the  peninsula.  The  insurrectionary  movement  of  1821 
finds  him  still  at  his  university.  In  all  the  recent  tumults 
of  the  continent,  the  political  working  of  the  professorial  plan 
of  no  discipline  has  hern  tof)  clearly  illustrated  ;  ever)-wbere 
the  juvenile  academicians  have  figured  as  the  most  active 
and  zealous  revolutionists.  Several  of  these  lads — *  to  their 
honour  be  it  spoken,*  says  our  author — had  essayed  to  overturn 
the  numarchy  at  Turin  hv  pri>voking  a  street  riot;  a  similar 
Brheme  was  detected  at  Genoa,  and  btith  universities  were  for  a 
time  closed.    The  olxirtivc  iiuurrcciion  was  followed  by  the  worst 

nsequences.  Authority,  hitherto  mild  and  indulgent,  Iwgan  to 
■•■ct  under  the  inHucnce  of  a  ton  gpnerid  dtstrttst  and  suspicion  ;— 
but  the  people,  though  now  not  unjustly  iiTitated,  loo  soonaflbrdod 

full  justification  for  the  severity  of  the  Government. 

The  main  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  apparently,  though. 
We  confess,  somewhat  unaccountably  candid  minuteness  with 
which   it  exhibits  the  existence  of  an  Italian  conspirator,  its 
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latlUtjf  its  childishnesfi,  its' duplicity,  and  the  slag;e-trick8  bj 
wbicb  (ui  attempt  is  made  tu  elevate  it ;  and  curious  espf^ci»Uy 
arc  the  author's  rerelatinns  as  to  the  early  devplopment  of  his 
own  chos(>n  '  fripnd,  philosopher,  and  gaide ' — Sfiixzini.  It 
was  at  the  university  that  he  became  acquainted  with  that 
genius,  whom  he  calls  JFantasio^  and  their  intimacy  commenced 
in  a  squabble  with  the  police,  in  which  the  uflicials  (of  course) 
behave  with  equal  injustice  and  meanness,  and  the  students 
with  the  spirit  of  Harmodius  and  the  moderation  of  Aristides. 
Fantosiu  from  bcncelorih  becomes  the  recognized  orai-le  and  the 
great  instijrator  of  every  movement.  VVc  refer  our  readers  to  the 
description  of  tliis  eelebratetl  person  at  p.  1811.  It  is  too  long 
for  insertion;  if  not  greatly  heightened  by  the  recollections  of 
fricndsiiip,  the  hero  of  it  must  have  sadly  ehanfi^ed  since  those 
yuunf!;  davs  ;  but  even  then  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  true 
republican  maxim  that  not  only  docs  the  end  justify  the  means, 
but  that  vice  and  Witue  change  iheir  nature  in  proportion  as  they 
advance  or  impede  *  the  cause  ' — a  name  by  wUieb  lie  desijt^iiates 
democracy  all  nrerthe  world,  and  revolution  in  Italy.  The  habits 
ooid  companions  of  Ruffini  were  not  long  in  exposing*  him  to 
dortorial  censure.  He  was  rusticated,  tliongh  innocent  of  tho 
precise  crime  imputed  to  him  ;  and  the  jjeriod  of  iuactiou  thus 
forced  upon  him  seems  to  have  beon  employed  in  excitinfj  a 
naturally  morbid  Temperament  by  an  injudicious  course  ol  reading 
and  by  encouraging  a  mystical  devotion.  On  iinallv  leading  the 
college,  with  a  degjee  in  civil  law,  lie  applied  himself  nunu- 
nally  to  the  paternal  calling — bat  seriouslv  to  the  profession  of 
patriotism  alone ; —  while  his  father  worried  him  by  bis  eager- 
ness ior  clients,  he  was  more  congenially  occupied  in  corre- 
sponding with  a  variety  of  clubs,  and  contributing  his  best 
endeavours  to  the  wider  spread  of  disaffection. 

Such  exertions,  no  duubt,  hud  their  share  of  efTect ;  but  it  was 
principally  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  insurg-cnts  in  Greece — 
(a  triumph  facilitated,  with  such  short-sighted  selfishness,  by 
the  various  potentates  of  Europe) — which  turned  all  the  idle 
youths  of  the  theatres  and  the  coffee-houses  throughout  Italy  into 
rebels  and  revolutionists.  Nor  need  we  be  inucli  surprised  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  these  boyish  newsmonj;crs,  who  attributed  the  whole 
discomfiture  of  the  Ottoman  arms  to  the  proper  prowess  of  the  suns 
of  Ilcllas,  and  thought  the  example  admitted  of  direct  application. 
Mnzzini  was  far  too  skilful  mit  to  avail  himsi-'lfof  the  spirit  thus 
stimulated — though  he  must  have  been  too  sharp  not  to  know 
how  oimpletely  the  res  gestte  had  been  mistaken. 

'  Are  we  not,'  he  would  say,  ^  twenty-four  iiriUiuDs  of  men  ?  Arc 
«eli»s  iatelhgeut,  less  brave  than  tlie  Greeks?     Head    the  history 
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of  our  own  timps,  and  you  vnW  nee  of  wliat  Italians  arc  capable  when 
veil  directed  and  rominandetl — you  will  see  the  mtmcles  uf  valuur 
achieved  in  Spiiin,  in  Kussia,  everywhere,  by  our  Jlta.lian  legions.  \a 
tlie  foreign  yoke  wliicli  weighii  upon  ua  le^^  lieavy,  less  degrsding, 
tiiaii  that  whicli  crushed  llie  Greeks?  Do  we  bear  it  with  greater 
patience?  What,  ihen,  is  wanting  to  enable  ns  (ndo  wlia.t  the  Greeks 
Imve  done?  Nothing,  but  tliat  we  should  understand  each  other. 
We  want  a  Ilckiirelu,  that  is  all.' — Jb.  p.  223. 

Our  author  haci  now  almost  avowedly  abandoned  every  thought 
of  a  legal  career.  He,  among  other  schemes,  transfeiretl  himself 
for  a  season  to  Tuscany,  where  he  did  his  best  to  establish  a 
political  Journal:  but  that  alTair  entirely  failed — uiidf  returning 
home  in  redoubled  bitterness,  he  looked  round  him  for  sf>mc 
fresh  speculation  of  the  same  sort.  Meanwhile  he  felt  an  eager 
desire  to  be  formally  enlisted  in  the  ranks  either  of  some  new 
revolutionary  society  of  the  highest  'closs,  or  the  already  famous 
one  of  the  Carbonari.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
the  sect  so  called  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the 
Inst  few  years  of  the  Frencb  occupation.  Some  patriots  escaping 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  some  felons  escaping  the 
■evcrkies  of  the  law,  having  fled  to  the  mountains  and  disguised 
themselves  as  preparers  of  cfuircoal,  hound  themselves  together 
by  an  oath  to  achieve  tlje  regcnemtlon  of  their  country :  many 
recruits  soon  joined  the  infant  association,  and  its  numerous 
aflillated  lo<!ges  were  designated  by  the  name,  still  allusive 
to  its  origin,  of  Veudite  (sales).  It  was  the  Carbonari,  Signor 
Auffini  informs  us,  and  not  existing  abuses — as  certain  Knglish 
politicians  assert — that  brought  about  the  revolutions  of  Pied- 
mont and  Naples  in  1821: — and  *a  halo  of  sombre  poetry' 
(adds  our  auto  biographer)  'surrounded  those  exceptional  beings 
who  waged  perpetual  war  against  the  throne  and  the  altar,  in 
spite  of  the  scaffold  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.*  He  soon 
fixed  his  views  on  admission  into  an  association  whose  destiny 
seemed  so  sublime — a  sign  from  whom,  he  says  (p.  253^ 
would  set  the  whole  continent  on  fire — and  whose  members 
he  regarded  with  sentiments  little  sliori  of  Idolatry.  If  he 
dashed  thus  heedlessly  into  the  revolutionary  vortex,  it  was 
not  without  friendly  warning  of  the  dangers  he  incurred* 
*  Uncle  John '  (a  cautious  bachelor,  who  had  made  muncy  in 
trade,  and  was  by  much  the  longest  head  in  the  connexion)  bod 
of  late  seemed  to  interest  himself  a  good  deal  about  his  nephew, 
was  frightened  by  some  indications  of  his  rash  Wews,  and  lectured 
him  very  seriously: — 

*  Analyze  society,*  he  «aid,  'and  tell  me  where  you  see  Uiat 
spirit  of  aeif-saerifice  which  rogcnemtes  nations.     Look  at  our  nobles. 
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The  old  men  sulk  at  the  CrOTemment ;  do  you  think  i(  i»  from 
Ae  love  of  liberty  ?  Pshaw  !  they  do  so  becaiue  they  would  like 
to  hold  the  reins  themtielvcs.  The  youn(c  ohl-s  think  trnly  of  their 
and  their  mistresses.  The  middle  claRs  i*  eaten  up  by  selfish- 
each  iiidividitai  imui  is  eng-roased  by  his  office,  or  his  counling- 
l^booae,  or  hit  clieiiui— all,  in  ^nera],  by  the  rape  fur  makings 
The  people  arc  ignorant  and  Buperetilioiis^ — it  is  not  by 
*  their  own  iaiilt,  to  bo  sure,  but  they  are  so — and  tlierefore  the 
l^luves  of  the  priests,  those  born  enemies  of  all  prugress.  The 
||iei>ple  bear  mass  in  the  morning,  and  get  drunk  at  night,  and 
Ithink.  notwithstaiKling,  that  all  is  t'x^hi  with  God  and  their  con- 
(•cieiice.  What  then  remains?  A  certain  numbc-r  of  young  men, 
Icrauimed  with  Greek  ami  Roman  history;  enthusiastic,  generous — 
do  not  deny  it — but  perfectly  incapable  of  doing  anything  but 
fitting  thenii^lves  hanged.  Absence  of  virtue,  my  dear  boy,  is 
Isynonymous  with  impotence.  The  mass  is  rotten  at  the  core,  I  tell 
|you.  Snppo:^,  fur  a  moraeat,  tlmt  you  couhl  make  tabula  rasa  of 
"that  which  exists- — what  would  yon  build  with  sucli  materials?  An 
edifice  which  rests  upon  detviyed  rafters  is  faulty  in  its  foundations,  aiul 
rill  crumble  with  the  first  shock.    Tlie  evil  bi  at  the  very  rout  of  society. 

*  Progress  cimies  of  itself;  Providence  wills  it  so.     There  are  in 
itlic  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  physical,  myfeterious  principles  at 

rork  uaknuwu  to  ourselves,  and  even  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Timnks 
Ko  this  latent  working,  things  are  better  to-day  than  tliey  were  a 
rliundred,  or  even  fifty  years  ago — aad  Hdy  years  hence  you  wfio  are 

young  will  see  still  further  improvement.  One  must  take  present  evil 
Lwith  jKLtience,  and  give  time  leisure  to  do  its  work.  Let  each  in  hi« 
rliumble  sphere  try  to  l)eonme  better,  and  render  bettor  those  around 
iliim.  There,  and  only  tliere,  lies  the  corner-stone  of  our  future 
leration.  As  for  me,  my  dear  friend,  when,  in  the  ftr«t  shop  into 
[vhich  1  may  happen  to  go,  I  am  only  asked  the  fair  price,  or  there- 
|about»,  of  the  article  I  go  to  buy,  I  shall  consider  my  country  to  have 

made  a  more  important  conquest  than  if  it  had  given  itself  all  tlie 
loiuttitutions  of  Sparta,  and  of  Athens  into  the  bai^in.' — pp.  224-(>. 

Uaclc  Jobn  preached  to  the  winds;  but,  tliougli  we  have 
■  therefore  abridged  his  sermons,  wcinuat  deal  more  reverently  with 
^the  hopeful  nephew's  account  of  hi&  actual  initiation  into  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Carbonari.  After  a  long  piobatiemary  delay, 
he  is  summoned  to  the  shrine  from  a  masquerade,  and  it  is  in  the 
characteristic  costume  of  a  domino  that  he  pronounces  his  vows. 
[Of  course  he  is  conducted  to  the  spot  hlindfold: — 

*  My  eyes  were  now  unbound,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  vast  chamber, 
T&ther  richly  than  elegantly  furnisheil.  A  huge  fire  bunie<l  in  an  enor- 

'  tnous  chimney,  and  a  heavy  lamp,  with  an  alabaster  globe,  shed  a  mild, 

•oft  light  ar<jurid.     There  was  a  thick,  dark  red  carpet  upon  the  floor  ; 

a  wide  drapery,  in  fiowered  damask  of  the  same  colour,  hung  in  rich 

jlds  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  pmbably  cimcoaled  an  alcove. 

[We  were  five  persons  in  the  room;  the  two  who  had  been  my  escort, 
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two  others,  equally  ^Imiiiilixi  in  bluck  tloininoefl— apparently  those 
who  bod  fuHuweJ  us — and  myself.  Tliu  lull  black,  doiniiio,  wlio 
appeared  to  be  the  cliief,  and  whom  I  shall  henceforth  call  the 
PtWideat,  placeti  biinMilf  m  an  arm-cltair;  the  two  last  c<nMas 
Beatvd  tlKOoselva  uii  his  right  ami  left,  aiid  the  duniino  drcMad 
as  a  woman  behind  him.  The  i;'re«ident  tlien  niodonfid  to  ine  to 
ajilvaucc,  wtiich  I  did,  and  there  I  «tood  facing  the  four  meti,  and  in 
front  of  the  alcove.  Aller  a  short  pause  a  kind  of  eiianiitiatiMi 
begun.  It  was  the  taJl  domino  who  Fpoke,  and  he  always  addre«ed 
uie  in  the  sucund  person  singular. — ""  What  was  my  naine,  christian 
name,  and  opje  r"^I  toUi  tliem. — **  Bid  I  guess  the  puiijone  of  my 
pre«cuce  tUt^re  ?" — T  bf  lie%'eil  I  did. — "  Did  I  )>ersidt  in  Uie  iatenCian 
of  entering  the  confrateniity  of  ihe  Gaud  Cousins^"  —  !  did  with  all 
my  heart. — '*  ilad  1  foritwd  a  clt'ar  idea  of  (lie  terrible  duties  that  I 
took  upon  my«clf?  Did  I  know  that,  a^  ^^ooii  as  I  should  have  taken 
the  Nolemn  uuth,  my  arm,  my  facultieti,  tny  life,  my  whole  hti'wgt 
wotdd  Tjo  longer  belong  (o  myself,  but  to  the  ordtT?  Was  I  ready  to 
die  a  thoui^nd  times  rather  ilian  reveal  the  secret*  of  the  order  ?  Wu 
I  ready  blindly  to  obej-,  and  to  al>dicate  my  will  before  the  will  of  my 
superiors  in  the  order?"— Of  course  I  wae.  If  I  had  been  told  to 
open  the  window  and  throw  myself  out  of  it  head  foremost,  I  sliould 
Drjt  have  hesitated. — ''  Wiiat  claim  hud  I  Lo  enter  into  the  brotbcr- 
hocKi  of  free  men?" — I  had  none  savo  my  luve  for  my  country,  and  my 
uualturuble  determination  to  contribute  lo  ib  liberation,  or  to  die  in 
the  attempt.  As  words  to  this  etfect  gushed  furtli,  hot  wt  lava,  from 
my  inner  «oul,  I  saw,  or  thought  1  saw.  ibe  curtains  of  the  alc»ive 
gently  move.  Was  it  nn  illusion,  or  was  there  some  one  hidden 
behind?  I  did  nut  dwell  upon  the  i'ircuni»lauce,  for  what  signified  a 
mystery  more  or  less  in  this  great  mysterj'  ?  The  examination  having 
b^ti  brought  to  a  close,  the  President  made  me  kueel  down,  and 
repeat  the  form  of  uath,  which  he  pronouoced  in  a  loud  and  distinct 
Toice,  dwelling  with  emphoflis  on  the  phrases  most  pregnant  with 
meaning.  This  done,  he  added,  *'  Take  a  chair  and  Mt  down ;  you 
may  do  so  now  that  you  are  one  of  us."  1  obeyed.  A  came  of  adoption 
was  ihen  chosea  for  me,  and  sume  mysterious  worJs  and  ftigns,  by 
which  I  could  make  my.ielf  known  to  my  brethren  of  the  order,  were 
imparted  to  me,  but  with  an  expreita  nijunction  not  lo  use  ihcm  except 
in  eases  of  necessity. — ''I  must  now,"  added  the  PrcT^ident,  **g^ve 
you  some  explanatiomi  ami  direction!;.  Yon  now  bi-lung  to  the  first 
grade  of  the  order,  which,  however,  is  only  a  s-tage  of  probation. 
Vou  have  no  rights,  not  even  that  of  jiresentation ;  you  Itave  only 
duties,  but  these  will  be  easy.  Keep  your  secret  religiously,  waft 
patiently,  in  a  spirit  of  faitli  and  submissioii,  and  bold  yourself  ready 
for  the  moment  of  aciion.  In  due  time  you  will  know  the  Vendita 
of  which  you  arc  to  fonn  part,  and  the  chief  from  nliom  you  will  have 
to  receive  direct  oniers.  in  the  mean  while,  if  there  are  any  orders 
for  you,  they  will  be  transmitted  by  the  cousin  who  has  presented  you, 
and  whom  you  already  kuow.  The  order  to  which  yuu  belong  has 
eyes  and  ears  everywhere,  and  from  this  moment,  nliererer  you  may 
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be,  whatever  you  may  60,  it  will  see  you.     Bear  this  in  mind,  and  act 
accordingly.     Tlie  sitting  is  at  hii  end."     Ucrv  the  President  ruse, 

V  and  through  the  beard  of  tm  mask  kiM»e<l  me  on  each  cheek  and  on 
the  month.     All  present  did  the  »unie.     I  Imd  a.  certain  sum  b)  {lay, 

[1  destined  to  the  poor  and  infirm  among  tlie  brelhrrn;  my  eyes  were 

}\  <jiuQe  more  bound  ;  and  we  went  ouL     The  way  liack  wait  shorter  thaa 

.  it  had  been   in  guing,  but  quite   as  irregular.     "We  will  separate 

}urre,"  said  the  voice  of  the  tall  domino  as  we  stopped ;  '*  pursue  your 

way  without  looking  back  ;  this  i^  the  fir^it  act  uf  obedience  that  I 

require  of  you." '—pp.  26G-9. 

The  cenrmony  oriaitiatiun,  wbiL-h  seeins  to  have  been  conducted 
with  more  simplicity  than  our  neopliyte  had  exp<^cted,  was  the 
critiral  mumcnt  of  his  social  ns  well  as  political  existoncc.  Tho 
'thick  curtain  drawn  over  the  alcove '  which  he  had  ol>scr\-ed 
to  move  while  bo  was  under  examination,   did,    indeed,  ns  ho 

^■liad  suspected,  comnin  an  interosto'd  spectator  of  the  scene. 
The  sister  of  the  President — a  noble,  and  the  owner  of  the 
house — was  concealed  behind  it.  She,  a  beautiful  creature  of 
eighteen,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  Marquis,  is  in  the  book  called 
Liiia.  The  fair  Marcbesa  ^azes  with  oxtatic  enthusiasm  en 
the  comely  youtti — ( for  our  author  fuvuurs  us  with  a  full  account 
of  his  own  personal  advantages) — uiid  very  soon  afterwards  con- 
trives to  make  acquaintance  with  him  :  her  passions  are  of  tdtm- 
Italian  violence — and  their  abrupt  and  tumultuous  alternations 
are  the  mainsprings  of  the  hero's  subsequent  adventures.  liuw 
far  the  storj*  may  have  been  embroidered  it  would  be  idle  to 
•peculate: — hut  the  leading  circumstances,  apparently  so  irre- 
rnncitable  with  all  probabililios,  can  scarcely,  we  should  suppose, 
bo  referred  to  the  category  of  mere  fiction. 

The  long-prepared  outbreak  uf  July,  1830,  triumphant  in  the 
extrusion  of  the  legitimate  dynasty  of  France,  raised  the  hopes 
-of  the  rlisafTecled   throughout  It;ily.     In  proportion,  however,  as 
'they  grew  less  cautious,  the  jhjIIc*.*  agents  became  morcalcrL,  ond 
the    attention  of   Government   was   fixed  on  their  proceedings. 
This  was  indeed    inevitable.      The    Genoese    conspirators,    no 
longer  confining  their  meetings  to  the  garret  of  Mazxini,  or  tho 
bench  of  some  nffiliated  wint'-seller,  now  ventured  upon  exhibi- 
tions on  a  larger  scale,  and  requiring  more  elalwrate  machinery. 
'One  of  these  scenes  is  so  truly  characteristic  of  the  persons  and 
their  country,  that,  in  spite  of  its  length,  we  feel   bouml  to  give 
it  as  it  stands. 

'  Fantasio  was  ready,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  we  set  out  arm  In 
arm.     From  the  Acijuavertle,  where  Fanta»io  lived,  lo  the  bridge  of 

*'Carignano  ij  a  pretty  good  di-nianee.  hut  it  did  not  appear  long  to  us, 

II so  etmeslly  were  we  di5ciis!«ing  ini|jendiiig  events.  We  laid  down  our 
ilaa  of  campaign,  and  solemnly  engaged,  whatever  might  happen,  to 
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keep  together,  and  not  bo  separated  in  the  affVay.  The  nigrht  was  just 
nicii  as  conspirators  could  wish,  dark  as  pitch,  and  pretty  cohl  for  the 
aeaWQTi.  As  we  cuine  upon  the  brid)*e  of  Carignano,  some  notes  froai 
an  acconEion  were  heard.  'i"he  niclancholy  nioflulatlons  took  me  quite 
by  Burprise,  aiid  had  a  eiugularly  powerful  effect  upon  me.  A  chill 
ran  through  me  fniiii  head  lo  foot.  FanJasio  prewed  my  arm.  The 
accordion  n-as  the  iristninient  adopted  by  the  Good  Cousins  lo  Iranitmik 
signals  to  a  distance.  We  made  towards  the  point  whence  the  founds 
proceeded,  and  found  a  man  wrnppe<!  in  a  cloak,  with  whom  wo 
exchanged  some  word«  of  rerogriilion.  The  man  bade  us  follow  him. 
We  took  to  tlie  left  of  the  cluirch  of  .Santa  Maria,  and  poMing; 
tliroug'h  a  tittle  lane  came  to  a  nolitary  open  xqnare  apace,  where  cmce 
Stood  t)ie  palace  of  Fieschi.  Here  we  were  tuld  to  stop,  and  had  to 
vait  some  time.  The  retired  and  secluded  spot  was  well  cho-ten  for  the 
occasion.  "  It  seems  that  we  are  the  first,"'  whispered  I  to  Fantasio, 
seeing'  no  one.  '*  Look  to  the  left  of  the  square,"  auswax-d  Fantasio, 
"and  you  will  see  that  we  are  nut  alone."  And  in  truth,  by  dint  of 
Btrainintf  my  eyes,  I  did  think  that  I  distinguished  on  the  spot  to 
which  he  pi)inte<I  some  liuman  forms.  "  This  square  is  very  KmaU,** 
observed  I.  '*  ami  if  the  convocation  is  genera!,  I  do  not  know  liow  it  ran 
hold  ns  all.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  (lood  Cousint 
in  Genoa?" — "Thousands  and  thousands,"  answered  Fantasio;  "but 
it  \g  probable  there  may  be  partial  convocations  at  several  i>oints." 
Our  guide,  who  had  Yani^hed,  now  reappeared,  and  desired  lU  to 
follow  him  onwards^  which  we  did.  A  movement  towards  the  left 
of  the  square  took,  place  biinultaueously  among  the  living  shadonv 
scattered  about,  till,  at  tlie  wont  "  halt !"  from  our  guide,  all  stopped. 
There  were  four  small  distinct  groups,  including  ours,  ttiaiidiug  at 
abort  distances  frtvin  each  other— in  all,  fifteen  persons.  I  contited  thera, 
but  without  being  able  to  recognise  iniUnduals  wrapp»l  in  cloaks, 
and  itL  the  shade  of  night.  A  short  pau:>^.  Twelve  began  to  strike 
at  the  rhiiTch  of  Carignano,  close  by.  With  the  first  stroke,  a  tall 
figure,  hitherto  concwtled  in  a  dark  comer,  rose  to  view,  like  a  ghost 
from  underground,  and  pronounced  in  a  hollow  voice  the  following 

word«  :— "  Pray  for  the  soul  of of  Cadiz,  i^enienced  to  death  by 

the  high  Vendita,  for  perjury  and  treason  to  the  Order,  liefore  the 
twelfth  stroke  has  died  away,  he  will  have  ceased  to  live."  The 
clock  lolletJ  slowly  on.  The  echo  of  the  last  chime  was  still  vibraliugf 
when  the  voice  atided,  "Disperse I"  aiid  each  group  moved  oK".'— ■ 
pp.  274-G. 

The  author  seems  pleased,  anil  comforted  in  announcing  hii 
belief  that  this  was  a  mere  display  of  melodramatic  mum- 
mery J — mammery  enough  wc  grant — but  the  scene  was  nevep- 
thcless  part  and  parcel  of  a  serious  and  deliberate  attempt  to 
establish  a  desjMitir  tyranny  over  men's  minds  by  the  de- 
grading influence  of  fear.  A  similar  system  has  justly  been 
censured  as  the  greatest  blot  in  the  ancient  govenunenC  of 
Venice ;  to  it,  in  truth,   the   universal  ultimate  degeneracy  of 
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that  once  glorious  Republic  has   been  generally,   wc   believa 

ligljtly,  attributed.     In  fact,  we  must  say,  what  the  author  had 

before    his    eyes  could    never    ha*'«    beim  Tepresented    by    any 

tcandid  observer  ns  mere  muramery.     Assassinations  were  IVc- 

luent.      Targhini   and   his    accomplice,    whose    final    fate    at 

tome  Signor  Farini  commemorates,  bad  in  a  particular  tustance 

'been  appiintrd  the  executioners  of  the  Society  ;  they  left  their 

[victim    for   dead,   hut  be    recoverefl,    and    identified    the   pair. 

Among  their  papers  were  fi>und  the  minutes  of  the  mock  trial, 

lin  which,  with  reckless  insolence,  tliev  had  affected  to  give   the 

l^rmality  of  a  legal  execution  to  their  intended  murder. 

To  return  to  out  Genoese  regenerators.     The  critical  moment 

tad  passed  — the  conspirators  hiid  not  availed  themselves  i)f  their 

(Opportunity  when   it  was  oJTercd.     The  great  ol<l  powers  of  the 

fContincnt,  recovering  from  their  first  panic,  were  on  the  alert, 

llBnd  the  French  monarchy  of  July  was  not  less  sincerely,  though 

lore  secretly,   anxious  to  put  down   the  revolutionary  spirit, 

^tban  bad  been  the  monarchy  of  the  Restoration.     The  Pied- 

lontese  Government   became  alarmed  ;  numerous  arrests  took 

klace,  and,   amongst    others,    those    of   Signor  Rufbni's    elder 

>rotbcr  aiulof  Mazzini  himself;  the  pajiers  of  both  were  seized, 

id  convincing  proofs  wenr  found  of  their  guilt.     Mazxitii  owed 

lis  liberation  to   a  punctilious  love  of  justice  in  the  reigning 

ing  ;    our  readers  will   be  amused  at  the  tone  in  wMch  our 

[^lutbor  treats  the  royal  scruples  : — 

*  Charles  Kelix,  then  uptm  the  tlirnne,  hearing  that  a  pro^i^cution 

going  on  against  Pome  CarlM)nari,  «-as  seized  willi  a  cluldish  curi- 

P«6ity  about  the  loader,  and  desired  his  Minister  of  Gmce  and  Justice 

(ra  w  liave  il)  to  lay  a  rejxirt  of  the   business  before  him.     Happily 

lie  kitig  had  a  smattering  of  jiirUpnideuce,  of  wliifli  he  liked  to  uuike 

showj  Olid  a  taste  for  legal  funns.     It  was  evuu  said  that  in  his  youth 

hftd  studied  law  and  been  received  LL.D.     On  examiuing  the  docu- 

leotD,  the  circumstance  of  tliere  bting  only  a  ifingle  witness  did  not 

qx;  his  obsenation,  and  be  felt  scn.ii)le3  o[i  the  subject.     To  remove 

lem  he  named  a  commission  of  three  learned  and  eminent  magistrates, 

pBliarged  to  exnminp  the  doeumeuts,  and  to  decide  whether  there  was 

[growid  ftiT  prosecution,  and,  if  so,  to  determhio  befort  what  ermrt  the 

itrial  ought  to  proceed.     To  this  measure  Fantano  and  tJie  others  owed 

leir  mJ%'ation.      The  commission,  after  long  exanjinalion  and  con- 

lideration,  |>niiieuHcetl  tlial  there  was  jio  ground  for  prixreeding  against 

jirisoneni.' — p.  340. 

This  merciful  decision  was,  however,  accompanied  by  a  sen- 

;nce  of  banishment' — in  the  form  of  a  passport  and  a  permission 

^to  travel.    It  was  now  that  Mazzini  established  his  head  quarters 

at  Marseilles,  and  there  openly  conducted  the  business  of  that 

HXeueral  conspiracy  against  social  order  which  was  crowned  with 
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such  a  portPntons — though  not  pennanent — rombination  of 
triumphs  in  iJj'i!?.  Tbo  autobio^*Taphpr,  rcmaininer  at  home, 
speetlllv  Iwcame  one  of  his  regular  agents — nor  docs  he  make 
thp  Iciut  attempt  to  disguise  the  nature  of  his  matured  de- 
signs! — 

*  According  to  FnntAfiio,  tbe  spirit  of  the  age  required  that  all 
pohtiad  n^ocintJona  should  rest  upon  some  decided  principle,  aiid  liave 
an  avowfd  creed.  Secret  Rocieties  hnd  hitherto  heeri  contented  with 
pniposing  to  them«elv(«;  an  their  final  aitn  lih^rty  in  the  ahstract.  without 
coti;*idering  or  detennininjr  what  fonn  of  pivernmefil  would  ari'"rd  the 
be,«t  gunranlees  for  itA  eKtablinhmem,  grudual  develnpnuiil.  attd  dura- 
tion. It  WHS  high  time  to  put  an  eud  to  this  vagui^  misty  state  of 
Ihin^,  hi^h  time  to  put  forntinl  u  creed  and  a  luuiier — wtuch of  eooraft 
could  he  no  other  than  a  rcpublicnn  une.' — p.  3G9. 

*  The  adoption  of  a  ro|nibliciin  cr(«d  met  with  few,  if  any,  objectiniM. 
If  there  waj?  to  be  a  creed,  it  wtw  a  necessity,  acknowledged  even  hy  the 
partisans  of  coQi>iituiianjd  monarchy,  tliai  it  f^hnuld  lie  the  Itepublicaii. 
Bepresentatire  monarchy  lacked  a  plausible  candidate  for  the  crown  of 
Italy.'— p.  376. 

The  Italian  patriots  then,  as  a  body,  became  repnidicana,  not 
by  choice  merely  but  by  necessity  I  We  do  not  enter  on  that 
theory — but  one  thins:  is  undeniable,  it  is  the  knuwledpe  that 
the  '  reformers '  are  in  fact  Republicans  that  deters  all  '  m<xter»le 
men '  from  joining  tbe  ranks  of  Reform  ;  while  these  *■  moderate 
men,*  too  apathetic  or  timid  to  follow  an  independent  line,  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  temporising  policy,  which  they  hope  will 
screen  them  from  danger,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  contest.  Other  rnnses  migfiit  be  adduced  for  the  '  ill- 
luck*  of  'rebellion*  nt  this  poriiKl — though,  perhaps,  none  is 
needed  when  the  lenders  exhibited  so  little  of  courage  ur  en- 
terprise. The  Genoese  liberals  reganled  their  Piedmontese 
fellow-subjects  with  a  most  unmiti^te<l  aversion ;  for  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  reasons  such  sentiments  were  veiled  or  dis- 
avowed by  a  few  so-eaUc<l  p/iilosophiral  i>artizans — but  it  was 
thinoughly  understood  on  all  sides  that  any  active  co-operatioa 
of  the  people,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  exjH-ctcd,  could  only  be 
obtained  by  the  promise  of  Genoese  supremacy  within  the 
territories  of  tbe  ancient  State,  and  the  complete  ejection,  oaC0> 
ami  for  ever,  of  the  intrusive  royslty  of  the  House  of  Savoy  :—    • 

'  The  hostile  feeling  Iretween  the  Genoese  and  I'iednwntese  could  be  i] 
traced  very  fiir  back,  arid  }iad  its  source  in  the  endless  feuds  wtuch  Iiad 
existed  for  ages  between  the  Piedmontese  monarchy  and  the  republic 
of  Genoa.    So  when  llie  CongreRS  of  Vienna,  in  I H 1 5,"with  one  stroke  ' 
of  tlie  pen,  stmck  tlie  proud  Republic  from  the  map  of  Europe,  to  gi^**-. 
it  up  and  ineorporale  it  with  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  its  old  and 
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mortal  foe,  the  natiooal  pride  of  all  classes  tmiurted  cruelly,  aud  tlie 
I*iediiionte^  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  uf  intruders  ami  uMirjiere.' 

Our  autobiogrnpher  dennunres  witb  cxcecflinK  LndiB:uation  tli«i 
■evenly  uf  tbc  putiistiiiicuts  iiinii-tetl,  and  the  umnoralitj  of-' 
the  means  oX  ducovery  cmpluyeil  by  the  Sanlininn  Govemmeat 
of  1833  (p.  415).  We  do  not  intend  to  undertake  its  defence. 
But  why,  we  would  ask  him,  why  does  he  expect  that  the  *  lioly 
cause'  should  liavc  the  exclusive  muiiupoly  of  poisoned  weapons? 
Even  after  an  Interval  of  twenty  years  he  details  at  ereat  lenf^h, 
and  apparently  with  hio;h  satisfactioa,  the  secret  means  that 
were  used  by  his  Society  to  undennine  the  Government ;  he 
boasts  the  vast  number  of  the  conspirators,  their  inexorable  pur- 
pose, their  fearful  oaths,  their  many  acts  of  underhand  crueltv, 
their  swlurtion  of  tlie  troops,  their  treachenma  introduction  of 
agents  and  spies  into  every  department  of  the  slate ;  the  bunch, 
and  even  the  cunfrssionid,  filled  with  them;  domestics  every- 
where bril>ed ;  ofhcera  of  the  army,  dijtlomatic  agents,  even 
tlie  pc^rsonal  servants  of  the  Kin^ — -all  en^jfoged  in  one  com- 
taon  plot  to  betray  the  trust  confided  in  them;  and  yet  all 
liis  indignation  is  res«frved  for  the  '  immoral  Government,' 
which  had  to  defend  itself  a^inst  this  dark  and  complicated 
Conspiracy  !  We  aw  x^tonishcil  that  so  acute  n  writer  should, 
not  perceive  that  he  pronounces  the  acquittal  of  the  Guveru- 
ment,  e\'en  should  none  of  his  allegations  respecting  it  be  over- 
charged. Does  he  suppose  that  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
exclusively  the  talent  and  virtue  of  the  country  can  renounce 
everything  in  the  nature  of  old-fashioned  niaralily  without  lower- 
ing the  staniliird  of  public  opinion  —  and  that  the  couse  of 
*t}Tanny'  alone  is  to  be  ilefended  with  |>erf<'Ct  good  faith  and 
childlike  simplicity?  Will  not  such  fii>cieties  necessarily  be 
watched  by  spies — their  proceedings,  when  detected,  be  visited 
by  summary'  ]mnisliments? — and,  though  the  Government  may 
have  used  unjustifiable  means  to  trepan  prisoners  into  confes- 
sions, can  our  author,  after  the  events  of  184<j,  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  insincerity  of  the  conspirators,  and  their  readiness 
to  betray  each  other? 

In  fact,  however,  had  the  plot  been  as  extensive  as  he 
represents,  its  success  must  have  been  complete;  but  at  the 
period  of  which  he  treats,  and  even  at  present,  we  give  the 
mass  of  the  l*ie<imontese  credit  forn  stnmg  instinct  of  loyalty 
towards  the  illustrious  race  that  has  so  long  reigned  over  them, 
a  sincere  attachment  to  the  church,  and  a  general  distrust  of 
schemes  of  organic  change. 

Tlie  personal  history  of  the  writer  (as  here  narrated)  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.     Krery  day  brought  some  fresh  arrest — he 

could 
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could  not  but  anticipate  bis  own.  After  passing:  a  few  days  in 
le  agony  of  temir,  whidi  be  dpsrribcs  very  vividly,  lie  effects  his 
ipe — not  without  the  intervention  of  many  friends,  one  of 
vrbom  is  Lilla,  his  aristocratic  mistress^  and  another,  her  rival, 
liis  housemaid.  Santina — both  of  whom  he  declares  to  La\'c  beea 
strictly  platonic  throughout  their  whole  liaisons  with  him — and 
who  equally,  at  the  last  moment,  compromise  his  safety  and 
endan^erdiscovery:— the  J/arcjftcjffl  (wlio  had  had  a  serious  quarrel 
with  him)  by  an  ill-timed  exhibition  of  repentance — the  simpler 
damsel  by  an  obstinate  emleavour  to  associate  herself  in  his 
ffiffht  He,  however,  evades  all  these  various  dangers,  shakes 
himself  free  from  the  importunate  fair  ones,  and  finally  consigns  ' 
himself  to  the  sfuidancc  of  a  veteran  smu^lcr,  who  engages  to  I 
carry  him  into  France.  The  sinister  look  of  one  of  the  erew 
seems  to  have  overpowered  what  reason  his  previous  anxiety  had 
left  him,  and,  in  a  sort  of  delirium  of  fear,  he  insists  on  landing 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Pietlmontese  territory — from  which, 
howe\-er,  after  a  medley  of  new  difficulties  thus  unnecessarily 
incurred,  he  finally  readies  safety  and  protection  in  Provence, 
All  this  part  of  the  story  is  given  with  vcrj'  remarkable  effect ; 
and,  as  to  the  gentleman's  own  main  adventures  at  least,  we  do 
not  suspect  anv  interpolation  of  fanciful  details. 

We  have  already  told  all  about  M.  Kutlini  that  we  had  heard 
on  apparently  good  authority.  It  is  whispered,  wc  are  aware, 
that,  though  not  openly  compromised  in  any  of  the  very  recent 
commotions  of  his  native  prmmsiila,  he  has  in  fart  Ltken  an 
active  share  in  some  of  thctii :  but  this  is  mere  rumour;  and 
we  should  hope  his  earlier  experience  must  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  aloof  from  enterprises  bo  utterly  desperate ' 
and  contemptible. 


Art.  VI. — Lord  Palmersiony  rAnifhterre,  et  le  Ctm/iiicTU.     Par 
Ic  Comte  dc  Ficquclmont.      2  tomes  i'tvo.     Paris,  1852-53. 

'T^HK  name  of  Count  Ficquelmont  on  any  title-page  must  needs 
-*•  excite  general  curiosity  ;  and  undoubtedly  political  opinions 
deliberately  announced  under  that  name  are  entitled  to  tho 
respectful  cnnsideration  of  all  joumniist.'i.  We  might  have  been 
expected  accordingly — and  we  in  fact  designed — to  call  attention 
to  his  first  volume  on  its  appearance  early  in  1852;  but  we  were 
tlivertcnl  from  our  purpose  by  Lord  John  KussclFs  abrupt  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  rapidly  ensuing  catastrophe 
of  the  Premier  bj-  whom  he  had  been  so  unceremoniously  ejected. 
We  were  unwilling  to  dwell  M  such  a  moment  on  past  griev- 
ances ; 
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ances  ;  we  trusted  that  a  better  era  had  opened  on  our  poliry,  and 
that  nmicahle,  realbj  Jimitablc.  relations  would  be  renewed  with 
our  ancient  allies.  We  had  nut  antii:i|iatt.-d  so  short  a  career  for 
the  Derby  government — still  less  so  speedy  a  rctuiTi  to  office  of 
Lonl  John  Russell's  noble  vittim  and  executionpr.  His  situa- 
tion seemed  quite  isolated.  Insulleil  by  the  Whips,  and  triumph- 
in}(  in  bis  reven^  over  them,  he  i^ns  not  included  aiiion^  those 
who  rallied  round  the  representative  of  bis  original  party — tvhrle 
he  evidently  sromeil  the  Kadicals  who  tiad  so  uniforitijy  extolled 
his  iliplomacy.  But  *  politicians  neither  love  nor  hate'  (so  sayg. 
Drydcn,  who  had  seen  a  goud  deal  of  the  class) ;  and  Lord  PaU 
nierston,  ut  all  events,  con  fortrive,  when  furiiclvcrncss  ojiens  the 
doors  of  the  myal  cabinet.  It  is  true  his  post  is  no  InnjriT  the 
same  :  but  Ids  name  could  hardly  figure  .igain  in  a  MinisterlaT 
list  without  re-awakening  alarm  and  jealousy  among:  powers 
naturally  inclined  to  be  our  friends — imd  in  other  quarters  hopes 
nud  schemes  directly  opposed  to  our  i;^ravest  interests.  We, 
therefore,  think  it  prudent  no  longer  to  delay  noticing  statements 
and  opinions  respecting  the  recent  Foreign  Policy  of  Knglaod 
which  have  been  placed  before  the  European  world  under  tlie 
authuritj  of  this  distinguished  name. 

*i'he  Count  de  Ficquelmont  was  bom  in  Flanders  about  the 
year  17bO,  wlule  that  province  yet  formed  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  In  the  revolution  with  which  the  century  closed,  he 
adhered  to  his  heredilnry  sovereign  ;  be  entered  early  into  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  resided  for  many  years  at  iVaples  as 
envoy.  In  1847,  when  the  discrmtonTs  in  Lombardy  justified 
serious  appreliension,  he  was  despatched  to  that  district  with  the 
title  of  liiipL-rial  Cuinuiissiouer.  His  mission,  however,  was  not 
successful  ;  nor,  in<lced,  was  it  |>ussihlc  it  should  be  so.  His 
powers  did  not  suspend  those  of  the  local  authorities.  The  dignity 
of  Viceroy  belonged  to  an  uncle  of  the  Emperor.  The  civil  and 
jnilitar)"  departments  were  distinct,  and  no  very  ctinlial  iinder- 
Btanding  united  their  respective  cliiefs.  The  provincial  councils, 
both  of  Venice  and  Milan,  had  assumed  an  unwontctl  tone 
of  defiance ;  even  the  clergy  were  hostile ;  the  newly-appointed 
archbishop  of  Milan  had  shown  himself  more  anxious  for  his 
own  personal  pipularlty  than  for  the  cause  of  (x^ice  and  order; 
nnd  Hie  nijschievous  enthusiasm  for  Pius  IX.  was  at  its  lieight, 
sanctifying  the  cause  of  rebellion  with  iLe  name  of  religion.  M. 
do  l''Jc(juelmont  was  still  in  Lombardy  when  the  revohitlon  broke 
out  al  Vienna  ;  he  was  then  summoned  to  the  capital  to  lake  (he 
office  of  princijml  minister  on  the  resignation  ol  Prince  Melter- 
nich ;  and  this  most  difficult  position  he  held  till  compelled  to 
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abtuidon  it  nt  the  command  of  a  street  rabblp*  headed 
students  (jf  the  Univcrsitv  aiid  its  tipsy  profeg^orB. 

"Si.  dc  Firqurlinonl  begins  with  the  umleniable  fact,  that  the 
melanrlioly  events  of  1848  were  not  unannounced :  — 

*  I  shall  not  do  the  honour  tu  that  party  which  so  loudly  procIaioM 

j'Stoeir  revohitionary  of  mtributinij;  exclusively  lo  it  all  the  convuUions 

%rhich  still  threaten  Ktirope  «itfi  a  lotiU  ilworganizAtion,  civil  and  poli- 

[ticat.     It  is  an  enemy  which  had  lori^  beforL'  declared  open  wax,  and 

'.iO\'eu  be{>'un   the  pain})aig;ii  ;  and  if  a  Mgnul  t^uccess  attended  it»  elfurlH 

in  IH-IK,  wax  it  iiut  U^ause  it  wa^  {leniiittetl  to  rhi>OKe  ittt  own  Lime  and 

■  its  own  lielit  of  battle;  bccausy  those  outworks  were  abaudoued  lo  it 

^  which  xhouhl  tiarc  been  defended ;  and  liecansc  it  was  permitted  to  in- 

luce  its  agents,  both  secret  aiid  ucknowlctlgetl,  into  the  heart  of  the 

citadel  itself?     \ias  it  uut  became  itn  bulii,  jfcntevcrin^',  aiid  eiier- 

'getic  atiaeka  were  ojtposed  hy  a  resistance  purely  pawdve,  its  torrent  of 

^%onls  by  the  silence  of  a  niijiplaceH  dignity,  and  itji  sophisuu  by  argu- 

jents  long  out  of  date  and  discredited  ?  ' — vol.  i.  pp.  1,  2. 

In  every  country  on  the  Continent  the  premonilory  symptoms 

f^r  a  convulsion  had  been  manifested  ;  and  the  temporary  suc- 

'ccss  of  the  agitators  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ncg^lc-cl  with  which 

these  monilicjiis  were  rcganletl,  rather  than  to  llie  dexterity  of 

their  management.     We  have  no   desire  to  enter  into  a  wholi*- 

t^alc  defence  of  the  systems  by  which  the  dilTcrent  states  had 

;cn    governed;    but — in    candour   it   must   be   admitted — there 

lever  was  a  peritMl  of  greater  general  proa|>eritv  than  that  which 

imediately  precetlctl  ihc  outbreak.     We  may  safely  assert  that 

ver  had  the  moral  and  physical  wellbeingol  the  people  en|^)i;«d 

lore  of  the  attention  of  princes  and  ministers.     In  proportion, 

lowever,  as   aulliority"  exbibite<l  the  spirit  of  conriliation,    the 

lopulnr  demands   increased  in  audacity  ;  and  it  was  at  the  very 

mment  when  a  considerable  amount  of  self-ffovemment  seemed 

ikely  to  be  conceded  everywhere,  that  all  Europe  was  shaken 

by  consentaneous   explosions   which  menai^  civilization   itself 

with  an  eclipse. 

The  democratic  party,  which  had  been  much  elated  by  pre- 
vious success  in  Switzerland,  was  intoxicated  by  the  easy  demo- 
lition of  Louis  Philippe  in  I-'ninre.  Every  province  in  Italy  was 
ripe  for  revolt.  Germany,  North  and  South,  !iad  become  mail- 
dened  with  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Russia  barricaded  all  her 
'frontiers — especially  of  course  in  the  Polish  quarter — and  wisely 
csrhewetl  any  contact  with  the  agilatcd  world  beyond.  England 
alone  nt  this  time,  having  at  last  settleil  the  only  internal  question 
)f  urgent  interest,  enjoye<l  undistorhed  tranquillily.  Never  had 
le  occupied  so  commandinif  a  position  ;  the  destinies  of  the 
Continent  scL-mcd  placed  under  her  safeguard.    To  maintain  this 
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loftj  positioa  no  exertion  was  called  Coi;  tQ  furfeil  it  required 
mucb.  Tu  sUukI  iuuii'UU!>l^  nluuf,  to  j^ve  the  example  of  a  strict 
adherence  tu  cxu^iiiig  ubUgatioaa,  ami  tu  exact  no  less  from  other 
powers,  was  all  that  was  u(«dcd  to  liecome  the  arbiter  of  the  dis- 
pute^  and  probably  the  pacificator  of  Europe.  Lord  I'ahnerston's 
name  staiuis  at  the  head  of  Count  Fiitjucliiiont's  litlepage, 
ormigiied  aa  the  culprit  by  whose  mistakcD  policy  this  high 
po»itiun  is  lost  to  his  countiy,  and  its  consequent  blessings  to  all 
Chri&tendoin  : — anil  it  is  to  tlie  considemtion  of  lliis  policy, 
which  Count  Fir(|uclmont  rather  hastily  confounds  with  the 
cause  of  constitutional  govcnlmen^  that  these  volumes  are  prin- 
cipally directed: — 

*  It  has  been  repeatedly  asked  throughout  Europe,  both  by  ^ovem- 
nients  and  people,  how  ii  lta«  happened  ttiat  an  KnglUb  inini-st(.T,  in 
obvious  opposition  tu  liiH  funduiiiciital  principlc-a  of  cuiistituliDnal 
governmeoi,  slioiild  follow  a  coiir^ie  of  policy  evidently  nrliitniry,  »iuco 
it  is  full  of  contnulictious;  evidently  violent,  becau--^  it  ha^  excited  so 
many  coiupluiuts ;  regardle»)  of  all  fued  principles,  because  it  pro- 
claimed priuciplee  or  violated  them  at  pleasure? 

^  Such  iK,  in  fact,  the  niauiu;r  iu  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  directed 
the  policy  of  Kiiglaud,  In  urder  to  understand  him,  we  must  examine 
his  put  career,  and  a-scerTain  how  far  it  has  qualiJied  him  for  the  [lart 
be  has  chaseti  to  play.  He  nnilw  iti  liimself  the  double  nature  of  the 
two  parties  wfiicli  for  two  c^nUiries  have  disimted  tlie  p'overimii-nt  of 
England  with  each  other.  The  oecillatory  movement  which  nooe^uiarily 
rewdted  fn>ni  thi»  waa  more  or  leas  rapid,  according  to  the  li-ugth  of 
lime  that  each  of  those  parties  kept  posseiwion  of  power.  'I'his  move- 
ment, personified  in  the  double  naiure  of  one  oihI  the  t>aiae  iudividual, 
buH  i^ined  a  dc^n■e  of  rapidity  which  was  modulated  by  the  mobility 
of  bis  own  mitid,  and  which  mui^c  necessarily  take  the  characrer  of 
revolution — by  revohition  I  rncau,  eflcctiug  ly  violence  and  prema- 
turely those  changes  which  time  works  more  surely  and  mnre  safely,  if 
prudently  waited  for/— vol.  i.  p.  200. 

We  are  far  from  agreeing  on  all  points  with  M.  de  F'icqucl- 
monu  He  on  cverv  occiision  docs  ample  justice  to  Lord  }'al- 
merston's  talents  ; — Imt,  entirely  assenting  to  that  opinion,  we 
must  regret  some  notions  frf(|uently  coupled  with  its  expression: 
— thai,  for  example,  of  uttribuiing  Ids  every  act  of  petulance  and 
meddlesomeness  to  a  systematic  plan  of  advancing  English  inter- 
ests hy  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  our  political  and  manufac- 
turing riv.ils.  liad  Count  Ficquclmont  lived  in  a  constitutional 
country  amidst  the  cxtiiemcut  of  parliamentary  warfare,  he  would 
belter  have  understood  the  personal  feelings  which  an  Knglisli 
minister  almost  always  mixes  up  with  his  political  principles,  and 
the  extent  to  which  party  tactics  inlluence  his  public  conduct.  The 
events  that  preceded  the  downfall  of  Lord  Derby's  Government, 
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and  theformntionof  Lonl  Abcnieen's,  furnish  too  abundant  proof 
of  the  power  of  such  influences  ;  but  tis  we  could  not  ourseh'es 
tavc  foresopn  surli  an  pxample  as  those  circumstances  exhibitnl, 
WP  cnnnot  be  surprised  that  a  forei^ntr  should  not  havn  exactly 
'idivined  it.     Nevertheless   the  slightest  attention  to  the  career  of 
Xoitl   Palmerston  ought  to  have   convinced   an  obsener  of  lev 
['acutcncss  than  Count  Ficquchnont  how  little  the  policy  of  that 
iiol)l(»  Lonl  could  have  been  fonned  an  public  grounds. 
•      Early  :ntroduce<l  into  social  and  political  life  by  Tor^- patrons^ 
[lis  name,  during  a  long  scries  of  yciiis,  was  entirely  identified 
["^-itli  their  caasc  and  interests.    \Vbilc  holding  subordinate  posts 
under  LortI  Liverpool,  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  business 
^•nd  that  facility  in  the  despatch  of  it,  which  all  parlies  alike 
recognise:  and  jwrhaps  M. de  Fictjuelinont  is  right  in  Iraiiug  to 
that  same  education  the  still   higher  and  more  rctniurkable  qua- 
lities which  he  has  ultimately  developed  : — 

*  lie  Ims  inherited,'  the  Count  says,  '  the  grand  combinations  of 
'this  sclioo],  its  active  courage,  and  ilie  art  of  ojiposing  its  enemies,  both 
m«aiu  of  foreign  alliances  and  by  t^JccitUig  the  i-ntliusiEism  of  the 
_>Ia     All  these  means  wure  empluyeil  at  that  time  fur  the  purpose 
if  strengthening  the  manarchical  principle.' — p.  201. 

During  tlie  early  period  of  his  career   all   those   talents  for 

debate  which  he  has  since  cxiiibitcd  lay  dormant — unsuspected 

libly — (at  all  events  never  stimulated) — by  his  official  sujw- 

nors ;  not  improbably  (under  such  circumstances)  unsuspected 

bis  intimate  and   equal   friends — nay,  even,   it  may  bo,  by 

["himself.     Perhaps  u  feeling  of  mortification  at  supposed  neglect 

.and  injustice  may  have  afterwards  shiirprned  his  long-suppressed 

eloquence,  when  placed  in  opposition   to  his  original  party,  and 

kinspircd  a  tune  wliich  not  seldom  contrasted  a  good  deal  with  the 

courteous  placidity  of  his  ordinary  de|»ortment.*     It  is  certain 

that,  while  Count  Ficquelmont  regards  liis  Lordship  as  a  cold 

.abstraction    of   national    principles — meaning,  in   fart,   a  set  of 

XQcon,    selfish    bigolries    supposiil    to    be   universally  dominant 

omong  us — the  relics  of  Knglish  Conscr\'atisin  seem  to  agree  in 

considering  him  to  have  I>ecn  less  guided  by  public  considerations 

of  any  sort,  and   more  influence*!  by  caprifc,  by  whim,  by  peiv 

tonal  feeling,  than  any  minister  who  in  recent  times  has  directed 

'our  national  policy. 

We  are  surprised  that  Count  Ficquelmont  should  attribute  To 

[Lord  Palmerston  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  ctimmercial  in- 

;rests  of  England  con  be  promotwl  by  the  impoverishment  of 

*  Thongb  Ijonl  Pkltncni&n  comaimctii  hi*  loug  tcmiii?  of  uOtcc  in  ISUV,  wlxni  lu 
^Ji'ii  twMily-liftli  ycAt,  he  *iid  not  ci.rrr  :lie  Citiiii«t  liU  he  joiutJ  Luid  Gity'a  Govem- 
neut  in  1830. 
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other  countries.  Indeed  LorU.  Pnlinerstun's  speech,  quoted  at 
p.  137,  would  le  emnt'jh  to  prove  tbat  he  is  not  so  iniBtakno. 
During  the  disAstrous  yearti  of  184^  and  1&49  the  exports  were 
matftrially  diminished,  and  this  diminution  was  ascribed  by  every 
statesman,  every  merchant,  and  every  shopkeeper  in  Lomian,  lo 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  continent.  Count  Fici]uelinunt,  it 
vrould  seem,  ax^ruos  that,  because  Kntrland  engrossed  the  com- 
merce oi  Kumpe  (hiring  the  last  war,  while  her  navies  swept 
the  seas,  she  must  necessjirily  desire  another  war,  or  a  condition 
of  things  as  nearly  as  possible  rcscuiblin);  war.  All  this  is  utterly 
ttnjust ;  we  ore  quite  aware  that  our  iorei^  monnpuly  at  that 
periiMl  did  not  etjiial  our  preM^nt  sliare  of  the  commerce  of 
peaceful  Kurope  ;  we  also  know  tlmt  it  was  mntnly  our  own 
unnatural  ex]K;iiditurc  which  then  ti^ave  an  uuiiutuiTil  stimulus  tu 
trade ;  and,  the  Count  may  rely  on  it,  we  know  moreover  that  the 
fcicrish  excitement  which  he  clescribes  us  as  anxious  to  keep  up, 
unites  the  disadvantafl;cs  of  peace  and  war,  and  is  destructive  to 
all  i-ommercc.  Uut  to  this  subject  wc  shall  have  occasion  to 
return :  let  us  now  jiass  to  another  count  in  the  indictment. 

*  To  hut  j/ropat/ande  of  cDiii^titutitmal  (govern meat  he  adds  the 
diplomatie  proieciion  w  liicli  he  grants  to  all  English  concenifi,  schemps, 
adventures — of  what  nature  soever  they  maybe.  We  can  add  nothing- 
to  what  han  been  alrcutly  suiil  with  so  much  elo<]iience  in  ihu  two  KiiKlish 
UuuSQS  of  rarlianifnl  to  prove  how  much  this  protection  occasiuually 
•Xoeeds  the  limits  of  constitutional  law.  TJiere  justice  was  rendered  to 
that  Ronun  pride— 'Vtri*  Momanua  sum" — witli  wliich  \\v  desired  to 
inspire  every  Kn^lishman.  A  foreif^ner  has  not,  it  is  true,  the  right  to 
speak  as  an  Euglishman,  or  tu  uttetiipt.  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of 
anotlier  pen]ile.  1  have  no  intention,  therefore,  trt  attack  Lord  I'aN 
merston  as  he  has  l>een  attacked  by  Lonl  Stanley,  Mr.  Gladstuue,  and 
iiis  utiier  opponents.  It  is  not  with  wlmt  £ti<i^laiid  thhiks,  but  with 
wliat  she  does,  titat  we  have  tlie  right  to  conceni  ourselves.' — p.  133. 

We  all  remember  with  what  facility  the  Englishman  formerly 
riiited  every  part  of  Eurojjc  ;  with  what  alacrity  he  was  received 
at  the  frontier;  !iow  cirelessly  his  hnf;g^.-ipe  was  examine*!  ;  how 
quickly  his  passport  restored  I  No  consular  ajrcnt  had  dared  to 
inrest  Italian  rebels  with  the  character  of  British  subjects.  That 
quality  was  alone  sufTiclent  to  recommend  the  traveller  lo  special 
indulgence,  and,  if  any  little  ilispiite  arose,  large  allowances  were 
made  for  his  proverbial  basttness,  and  his  attributed  insular  pecu- 
liarities. But  how  complete  is  the  chnnge !  He  is  now  re<pived 
with  suspicion — and,  after  a  n^luctJmt  admission,  incivility  awaits 
him  at  every  turn.  Every  newspaper  wc  take  up  teems  with 
complaints.  Artists  are  imprisoned  for  using  their  sketch-books, 
piotu  missionaries  are  expclle<l   with    ignominy,  and  harmlesit 
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youths^  for  awkurardly  preRsin*  on  a  miHtnri'  prorpssion^  are 
sahnni  in  tlic  public  streels.  Nor  arc  ilie  Jeclin<rs  ind  mjinners  nf 
tlic  trnvcller  himself  less  chanjfetl.  There  nre  iiol  wanlinjt  tliose 
who  are  willin<r  to  provoke  a  quarrel  in  tlie  hopes  of  receiving  a 
compentation,  or  to  pTitify  an  imperious  temper,  or  perhaps  a 
morbid  love  of  newspaper  notoriety.  Al  least,  such  is  the  opinion 
in  manv  |»:iTts  of  the  Conlineni;  and  if  the  allfir«tion  is  not 
alloffctber  true,  it  is  repent<Hl  and  t>elieve(l,  and  iin(loubte<lly  tends 
to  increase  mutual  distrust  and  ill-win. 

'  Ko  indivithial  estahlisihed  in  a  foreign  Miimtry  ran  be  relievetl  from 
the  ohiiifation  of  olieyio^  the  law;»  of  that  country  durinif  i)k  period  of 
hi«  roflideiice.  If  he  commits  a  crime,  he  caa  be  tried  only  by  tb« 
tribunals  of  the  country.  The  capital  he  may  employ  in  enterprises  in 
the  tnuiilry  must  necessarily  tie  tiuhject  In  it»  lawx.  To  pretend  tliai 
this  hIiouIiI  not  be  90,  would  be  tu  avsiitillate  civilized  comm>iaities 
with  those  which  have  not  yet  adopted  for  their  guidance  the  principles 
of  good  sense  and  ci|utly  ^ccu^'llizul  in  the  nuw  ancient  fabric  of 
European  luternationn]  Law.  Itiit  K't  iw  put  asidi?  the  queslion  of 
law  ;  T  willingly  leave  lliat  for  profes-sional  |>eu!».  "What  I  iiuiist  on  as 
a  now  incontrovertiMf  fact.  U  the  utterly  Hespolic  character  of  that 
miNlem  policy  which  \s  based  ralely  upon  the  iuiiulat^  interests  of 
commerce,  and  which  cLiiuis  the  right  of  suppartiujf  ever)-  £n^Ii»h 
merchant  as  the  reprtfsentative  of "  the  commercial  city."  demwiding- 
for  him  all  the  privilesfes  nfdiplomatic  agents. 

'  Could  the  peace  of  the  world  be  by  any  possibility  tuainteined,  if 
every  minister  for  foreign  aiTiiirs  iosi^ted  on  mixinj;  up  llio  honour  and 
dimity  of  hu  Sovereign  and  Nation  with  ever)-  commercial  afiiur  that 
mig-bt  arise — with  the  pecuniary*  claims  and  prelonstotis  of  every  nief* 
chant  establifJied  among  foreigners?' — p.  134. 

This  question  was  treated  fully,  and  with  all  his  nsnal  skill, 
by  Lord  Palmerslon  in  the  course  of  'that  solemn  fnast*  given 
by  Uie  Keform  Club  to  celebrate  his  victory  over  the  Grecian 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  '  after-dinner 
sperch,*  xn  M.  de  Ficquclmont  observes,  had — (the  composition 
of  the  ^tarty  considcrwl) — all  the  weight  of  a  parliaoicnlary 
statement.  He  therefore  quotes  some  of  the  sentcuices  which 
found  so  congenial  an  audience  under  that  gorgeous  roof: — 

*  With  regard  to  this  cmmtry,  it  is  hardly  nece&tary  to  obsen-e  that 
the  first  duty  of  every  rainii^r  charged  with  the  condact  of  its  fure^ 
reJaiioiM  U  to  preserve  intact  it^  rights,  its  honour,  and  its  dignity.  It 
thus  becomes  his  duly  to  protect  our  fellow-citizens  in  whatever 
country  they  may  liapfM-n  to  Iw.  Geuilenien,  we  are  essentially  % 
travelling,  investigating,  and  commercial  people.  There  is  no  part  of 
thut  ocean  which  occupies  so  vast  a  jiurtton  of  the  globe  but  bears  our 
vessels  aail  our  merclmitdist-  on  Its  busoui.  There  is  oo  country,  far  or 
near,  savaj^e  or  civllize<l,  in  which  Knglinhmen  are  not  to  be  found, 
drawn  thither  by  motives  of  health   or  of  pleasure,  of  science  or  of 

commerce. 
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ooraraeroer  or  with  the  nobler  dengn  of  spreadine  the  light  of  reltgioti 
in  countries  not  yet  converted  to  Chrij*tiaijity.  ticutlemen,  I  uiaintaiu 
that  our  foUow-cillzcris,  whoever  fhcy  nmy  be,  luivc  a  ri^lit  to  suppose 
and  tu  ktitm  that  ttiey  are  placed  under  the  watchful  safeguard  cf 
tiidr  comitry,  and  tliul  tlie  ami  of  Knj^lanil  will  pnitect  them  from 
injury,  or  that,  if  injury  be  done  lo  them,  that  arm  will  be  sutficienlly 
powerful  to  obtain  rejiaralion  for  them.' — pp.  lyfi,  137. 

We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  (^ouut  P'ictiuelmont  should 
pniEumnce  such  an  eng^agement  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  fulfil. 
He  understands  by  this  lang^oagc  —  and  we  do  not  see  what 
other  interpretation  to  give  it — that  Lord  Palincrstou  claims  ex- 
emption for  his  fellow -countrymen  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  territory  where  they  reside,  and  insists  on  their 
title  everywhere,  and  in  all  circuinstnnces,  to  enjoy  the  bruaj 
imperial  protection  of  the  English  laws,  interpreted  bv  hiia» 
Kclf,  aii<l  carried  into  cfTect  by  the  agents  of  tjic  I'ureigii 
Office,  backed  by  the  whole  naval  and  military  power  of  the 
nation.  Upon  no  other  grounds  ran  we  arrount  for  bis  sending 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  to  the  Piraeus  (a  circumstance  to  which 
Al.  dc  1*'.  makes  frequent  allusion)  to  demand  a  compensation 
for  Don  }*aciriC4>*s  toni  pillow-cases,  and  Mr.  Finlay's  disap- 
poinlment  in  a  building- ground  speculation. 

It  sppears  to  us  t!mt  the  only  effectual  method  of  protecting 
our  travellers  and  securing  for  them  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
uf  foreign  natiims  is  to  show  respect  and  cunslderaticfn  to  all 
peaceful  foreigners  who  visit  our  shores— but,  first  and  foremost, 
to  extend  to  Cliem  in  all  ra^es  the  full  proleclion  of  the  British 
Government.  While  Loi'd  I'almcrston  avows  a  purpose  to  exact 
for  his  countrymen  from  foreign  govcnunents  a  larger  scope  of 
individual  procedure  ibaii  ia  conceded  to  the  natives  themselves, 
and  insists  on  placing  tliem  under  Hritish  jurisdiction,  what  lias 
been  his  own  conduct  when  (he  laws  of  hospitality  and  bumnnity 
were  violated  within  a  few  stieets  of  liis  own  ofticial  residence? 
No  one  (an  have  forgotten  the  assawlt  upon  the  aged  (leneral 
Haynau — an  assault,  it  is  well  known,  prompted  and  paid  by 
exiled  rebels  against  mi  ancient  ally  of  tlie  Urilish  Crown,  his 
brave  devotion  to  whose  service  was  that  veteran^s  sole  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  the  outlaw- assassins.  When  complaints  were  laid 
befon!  our  tlien  Foreign  Secretary,  the  plaintiff  was  calmly  re- 
ferred to  the  ordinary  tiibunals,  from  whitb  he  was  assured  be 
might  count  on  receiving  all  consideration  end  jusl  redress.  A 
cruel  mockery  when  addressed  to  an  olil  man  wlio  could  not 
appear  in  our  streets  without  a  manifest  risk  of  bis  life  I  * 

Count 

*  ThU  (ktNluble  ontrajC,  K.  dr  t'icquelmunt  may  »it  swurfcl,  wu  trgsnlrd  with 
a»  geuer«l  sbbontncc  tiers  at  it  could  be  among  Che  uioet  loyal  or  Aiutrisn  lutj^cu ; 
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Count  Firquelmont  ntf>ntion»,  not  without  something  o( 
^znnlicious  salisfncticm,  several  instancp*  in  whicli  the  English 
iGovernrnent  hns  submittcil  to  an  affront  from  n  powerful  Stale 
'whitli  n-uuUl  have  been  resented  from  a  weaker  one.  Such 
toccuiTcncps  arc  Itttlfi  flattering  to  our  nAtiunal  pride  ; — but,  alas ! 
[ihcy  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  pursuing  lo<»  for  tbo  doc- 
trine of  *  protection,'  and  the  practice  of  intrrmeddling.  When 
a  mere  trifle  Iras  raised  a  dispute  l>et\vcen  two  powerful  nations, 
the  angry  correspimdence  wliich  arises  is  little  likely  after  all  to 
produce  immc<liaiely  a  desperate  conclusion.  Common  sense, 
public  opinion,  ministerial  pnidenrp,  revolt  against  breaking  the 
peace  of  the  world  to  settle  differences  so  insignificant  that  their 
very  ejiistcncc  is  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  either  people. 
The  least  obstinate  of  the  parties  will  at  last  give  way,  and  bears 
all  the  ridicule  wliicb  should  attach  not  to  the  termination  but  to 
the  commencement  of  such  a  (luarrel.  )?ut  the  chance  of  great 
uliimnte  evil  is  not  the-  less  serious.  The  condition  of  inter- 
national law  imperiously  demands  atteution.  Far  too  much  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  diplomatic  agents,  wlio  have  it  in  their 
power  to  disturb  the  amicable  relations  between  great  States,  and 
to  tyrannise  mercilessly  over  the  weak.  Since  the  present  lax- 
ncss  of  thcfiry  on  these  subjects  eauie  into  fashion  the  most  ex- 
traordinary cases  of  interference  have  occurred.  Some  remarkable 
instances  have  fallen  under  our  own  observation.  In  the  ojicfa- 
house  of  a  certain  capital,  which  we  will  not  particularise,  there 
was  produced  a  new  ballet,  at  which  the  propriety  or  pnidery  of 
the  Sovereign  took  offence,  anil  the  performance  was  prohibited 
for  the  future.  The  French  ambassador  {who  shall  also  be 
nameless),  on  hearing  this  prohibition,  was  highly  indignant;  it 
was  an  insult,  ho  said,  to  his  own  Soveicign,  who  had  not  only 
pcnuitled  the  reprcst-ntation,  but  had  repeatedly  honoured  it  with 
the  attendance  of  himself  and  his  famllv — nor  would  he  be  satis- 
fied till  the  order  was  nvokcd,  and  another  representation  given 
at  which  he  exacted  the  appcar:mce  of  the  King  and  all  his 
house.  In  another  capital,  an  individual  of  the  same  nation, 
whose  c«mduct  had  been  such  as  lo  banish  him  from  all  respect- 
able society,  and  who  had  offende<l  against  the  laws  of  the  state^ 
was  not  only  protected  by  his  minister  from  punishment,  but  was 
actually  obtruded  into  the  very  palace  of  the  Prince  to  whom  hift 
mere  presence  in  the  country  was  an  insult.  Both  the  envoys  in 
4^uestion,  wc  have  little  doubt,  congratulated  themselves  upon  the 


ami  U  i«  mort  dwplf  to  be  regrntfii  that  unofTmclinf  En)tli«hm«i  hare  tUntx  h«en 
siityccieil  (o  ill-ntagf  abnxi^,  on  the  abaurJ  pi«umplioa  of  tlieir  ippioriiig  what  iliey 
cva)<l  out;  Iftinnit  oiid  contltinD. 
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enei^  and  spirit  wilh  which  they  bad  maintained  ihe  rights  of 
French  citizenship  ami  the  dignity  of  French  dipUimacy. 

White  the  iihtrai  stntesmen  of  this  cnuntry  rival  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  French,  by  making  such  lurge  demands  for  the 
immunities  of  British  ctti:iccn3  abroad.  Count  Fici|uelinont  cum- 
ins that  they  treat  with  utter  contempt  the  remonstrances  of 
other  powers,  whose  rchellinus  Kubjei-t's  have  found  nii  asylum 
here,  and  here  ctjntinue  their  machinations  with  unabated 
dacity. 

*  The  exile  of  eveiy  age  has  toiled  unceasingly  for  (lie  ruin  of 
native  country.  Upon  no  principle  of  ef^uity,  therefore,  can 
governments  reciprocally  bound  by  treaties  of  peace  give  any  other 
eharactt;r  to  their  hr)!*pita!ity  beyond  t)iat  of  a  haven  always  open  to 
the  diipwrecketi  u-anderera.  Is  it  compatible  with  the  intereatx  ot'a  sin- 
re  and  lulling  ptoeetlmtexilvst  ahouUl  bepcrtuiltcd  toforui  ihuuisclves 
to  societies — holding  public  meeliiigs  wilh  tlie  express  object  of  dis- 
turbing the  traii(|uiltity  of  the  states  from  which  they  have  been  ex- 
pelli'd — maintaining  conimiiritcations,  open  as  well  as  secret,  with  the 
diraffected  ^till  at  homc^ — xha  whole  sy<tti?m  carried  on  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  regular  asL-iicici*  aud  affHiationM,  far  and  near,  the  levy- 
ing of  contrthuiions  from  the  fear  of  the  timid  no  less  than  from  the 
nipalhy  of  the  disccmtented  'i 

'  Ho  government  has  the  riitht  to  constitute  itself  a  court  of  appeal 

|n  fiivour  of  persons  condemned  by  the  tribunaU  of  the  countries  to 

iiich  they  belong.     Is  liberty  to  be  made  the  palladium  of  rebelliotj, 

of  all  the  crimes  which  follow  in  \bi  train?     Would  not  this  be  to 

.vow  the  maxim,  whone  raemor}'  is  M'ritten  in  blood — **  rebellion  ii«  the 

:0»t  sacred  of  duties?"     Du  nut  such  scutiuients  curry  anxiety  and 

ror  into  ever)'  breast?  '— pp-  240^242. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  those  most  eager  for  the  protection  of 
the  refugees,  tlje  express  advocates  of  )>c»ce,  arc  endeavouring  by 
every  provocation  they  can  olFcr  to  goad  the  various  foreign 
^I'cmmcnts  into  hostility^  and  to  render  that  war  inevitable 
which  they  alTect  to  deprecate.  It  is  notorious  that  associations 
have  been  fc>rme<l  in  London  for  th»  subversion  of  <lY')AsticB 
with  which  Kngland  is  at  peace ;  that  arms  have  been  purchasefl 
and  loans  proposed;  'central  committees'  have  issued  orders 
from  England,  and  Messrs.  Alazzinx  and  Kossuth  have  estabUshed, 
ond  preside  over,  '  Ijoards  of  regency  '  for  the  Roman  States  and 
(or  Hungary,  and  farther,  for  the  promotion  of  revolution  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  is  now  a  con- 
vert to  uur  doctrine — good  and  well^yct  we  cnruiot  dismiss  the 
recollection  that  in  a  debate  which  occurred  only  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  on  the  expediency  of  an  alien  bill,  he  roused  the 
applauding  latighter  of  the  grave  and  reverend  senators,  by  his 
clever  exposure  of  the  absurd  suspicion  '  that  these  unhappy  re- 
fugees, 
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fiig:ne8,  unable  to  pay  for  their  daily  subsistence,  should  lend 
monoy  and  arms  to  their  different  countries;'  adding,  with  face- 
tious emphasis,  '  that  as  for  tlic  loan  projwsed  lo  be  raised  here^ 
Hut  one  farthint?  had  been  paid  on  its  recount  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lnmhm  bankers.'     N'o  one  indeed  supposed  that  'the  |>enny 

,  sulisrribers  '  cared  one  penny  ahoiit  K  ossutli  or  the  Hnncarian  r*- 
ibgees  ;  of  course,  tlie  whole  affair  was  merely  a  part  of  the  system 
of  OjCritatiun.  It  was  an  idle  taunt  nnd  <lelibernte  insult  to 
Austria,  discreditable  to  our  own  sense  and  diBCTctiun,  and  not- 
beneficial  to  the  rebels.  Still  less  rould  it  be  apprehended  that 
a  hhei'ol  sympathy  with  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  wiiuld  under  any 
circumslantes  open  the  jiursc- strings  of  JJritisU  capitalists: — 
the  revolutionary  exchequer  would  be  empty  indeed  if  it  hat^ 
no  other  resource.  But  it  is  now  plain  that  it  has  other 
resources.  Lord  Palmcrstoa's  recent  seizure  {as  Home  Secre- 
tary) of  arms  and  gunpowder  is  the  best  answer  to  his  arpi- 
mcnts   when  hitkUag  the   Foreign  Seals — but   we  must  confess 

itlial,  even  in  his  former  phasis  of  responsibility,  wc  could  hardly 
believe  him  so  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  countries  in  which  ho 
showed  such  readiness  to  play  the  part  of  arbiter,  as  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  vast  advuiitajic-s  accruintr  ti>  the  rcfu^jeos  from  tho 
ciix-ulation  of  the  Mazzini  notes  in  Italy.  Did  he  never  fiml 
time  to  read  the  foreign  newspapers  ?  Did  he  never  receive,  or 
read,  <lespat4-hes  on  this  important  subject  from  any  of  his  a<rents 
throughout  the  Peninsula?  Need  we  tell  htui  that  Mazzini, and 
other  ringleaders  excludetl  by  name  from  the  gnieral  amnesty, 
devised  this  issue  of  note$  payable  on  the  re-fstahUshment  oftht 
Republic — not  principally  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  funds  for 
fresh  revolts— (their  recent  harvest  in  Italy  bad  been  a  plentiful 
one) — but  much  more  with  the  deiiigii  and  purpose  of  compro- 
mising' as  many  indivi<luajs  as  possible  with  their  governments,' 
and  by  multiplying  punishments  to  widen  and  exacerbate  dis- 
content? It  was  in  vain  that  the  Imperii  functionaries  issuet} 
stem  proclamations :  agent*  were  despati-luMl  to  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  pnm'defl  with  these  notes,  and  instnicleil  to  present 
tbem  for  payment  to  persons  well  disposed  towards  the  revolu- 
tionary cause,  or,  more  frequently  still,  to  those  who  were  luke- 
warm— if  not  secrcllv  hostile — but  who  were  more  fearful  of 
offending  the  vindictive  exiles  than  of  disobeying  the  legitimate 
authorities.  Considerable  sums  were  raised  by  these  means,  and 
the  Government  fuurnl  itself  obliged  to  enforce  the  heavii-st 
penalties  against  the  agents  and  abettors  of  the  traffic.  Sentence* 
of  death  wi^re  pronoimced  in  some  cases  against  the  former,  ami 
Were  occasionallv  executed,  though  more  frequently  commuted 
/or  lighter  punishments.     Delations  were  frequent ;  and,  if  tlie' 
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exiles  are  not  mnch  belied,  they  were  ttiemselvM  very  often  the 
•ccret  informcTH  against  their  ovm  agents,  in  pursuance  of  the 
scfaeme  for  reciprocally  exasperating  t!ie  ffovemors  and  the 
(Tovcmed  which  is  developed  by  Mazzini  in  his  ever  inemtnublc 
intercepted  letter  ("see Blue-Book — Affairsof  Rome,1849,  p.223), 
and  til  promote  which  this  issue  of  notes  was  so  dexteronsly 
cimTrived.  Oar  readers  will  observe,  if  they  turn  to  the  foreign 
Inlelliiience  of  the  d;ii!y  newspapers,  how  frcfjuent  even  still  are 
the  trials  and  punisbuients  fur  conspiracies  provoked  by  forei;zn 
emissaries.  On  all  occasions  will  the  friends  of  the  revolution 
endeavour  to  represent  these  punishments  a*  the  vengeance  for 
participation  in  the  last  insurrection;  but  what  costs  another 
impuilencc  of  mentlaeity?  In  fact,  the  penalties  in  question 
have  invariably  been  incurred  by  mminal  acts  perpetrated  since 
its  termination. 

The  recent  outbreaks  at  Milan  and  in  Romagna  were  both  of 
them  wholly  cxcitwl  by  tools  of  the  revolutionary  committees 
sitting  in  London.     M.  Kossuth,  from  the  security  of  his  lodgings 
at  Bavawater,  incites  the  Austrian  soldiers  to  desert  thrir  <olours 
and   join   the  ranks   of  the  rebels;    while  Sig.    Mazzini,   with 
better  knowledj^e  of  the  country  and   the  rause,   employs  that 
I  mysterious  agency  by  which  the  secret  societies  spread  terror  and 
.^ilt  and  to  which  alone  we  can  attribute  the  fonl  assassinations 
I  with  which  the  tumult  commenced.     We  rej«iicc  to  find  that 
r.ord  I'almerston  disavows   his   former  prot^fff,  and  surely,  after 
}ihat^  private  Kiifjlish  r/etiflemcn  (if  any  such  there  werej  who  acted 
'On  an  honest  belief  in  tlie  wortti  nf  Kossuth,  must  now  blush  for 
the  countenanre  they  afforded  him  !     If  he  and  his  Italian  eom- 
I  peer  were  sincere  enthusiasts,  thouph  they  would  not  be  ibe  less 
danjrerous,  they  would,  as  individuals,  be  infinitely  more  respect- 
i>ble.    We  l>clievc  them  both  to  be  mere  sj>cculators  in  ambition, 
I  coollv  calcutntinp  on  the  ftilly  and  imprudence  of  mankiml ;  with- 
out a  spark  of  true  zeal    for   the   eause  they  advocate,  but,  in 
Sromoting  it,  utterly  careless  of  human  life.     It   may   be  that 
inr.ztn'i  in  stirring  up  this  insurrection  was  not  aware  of  the 
ehangv  that  had  taken  place  in   the  minds  of  the  Italians;  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  vanity  of  Kossuth  mav  have  blinded 
Bim  as  to  the  sentiments  with  which  lie  is  now  regarded   hy  the 
Hungarian  soldiers  to  whom  hts  proclamation  was  addressed  ;  hut 
neither  could  be  ignorant  of  the  hopelessncMof  the  attempt,  and 
of  the  certain   death  to  which   they  doomed   their  dupes.     Sig. 
Mazzini,  on  his  failure  nt  Rome,  was  saved   from  capture  by  an 
English  passport  and  the  quality  of  English  subject  with  which 
lie  was  so  invested.    It  was  the  remonslrances  of  Lord  Palmerston 
tiiat  procured  the  release  of  Kossuth  from  Turkey,     Both  these 
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acU  nf  intcrferi^nre  were  flefemled — anil  indeed  have  iKen  ex-- 
lollpd — on  the  plea  of  humanity.  \Vc  will  not  pause  to  inquire 
what  claim  of  gralilude  our  country  can  cstahltsh  among  the 
Tivtims  of  Milan  and  tln-ir  survivinp  friends.  In  tlic  name  of 
jmtrictism  these  unfortunate  men  have  been  bounded  tu  certain 
dcatli,  while  both  the  nrch-conspirators — MazKini  again  saved  by 
reception  into  a  British  ship^still  live  in  security  and  comfort, 

i*o  plan  fresh  mischief — we  wish  we  could  odd,  unaided  by  fresh 

t  Jnarks  of  Uritisli  sympathy. 

Must  of  the  forei|G;n  exiles  who  have  visilcd  our  shores  have 
come  uninvltcrj  nnd  remained  unnotired — but  those  two  ring- 
leaders seem  to  have  been  marked  out  as  the  objects  of  sj>ecial 
consideration.  How  unworthily  these  honours  were  bestoweil 
vc  were  always  aware — but  we  do  not  think  ihat  their  former 
admirers  are  entitled  t»  tax  them  with  ingratitude  or  breach  of 
hospiinlity.  It  was  because  they  were  rebels  that  they  were  re- 
ceived with  fttvtiur.  Lord  Paimerston  himself  bad  spoken  of  their 
Cause  with  decided  approbaliun — nay,  of  a  larj^e  portion  uf  their 
cfiurts  as  ftoli/.  M.  Kossuth,  to  do  him  justice — though  his 
style  and  tone  have  been  somewhat  varied,  to  meet  the  tastes  oi 
diiferent  audiences — has  on  no  occasion  shrunk  from  the  open 
avowal  of  his  designs.  They  who  affect  any  <]oubt  on  the  matter 
do  so  in  spite  of  multiplied  declamtions  of  lils  fixed  devotion  to 
the  jiurpose  of  expelling  the  Mouse  of  I  lapsburg  and  eslablishing 
a  republic  in  Hungary.  He  held  the  same  language  in  Turkey 
when  Lord  I'ahuerston  negotiated  his  liberation  ;  be  repealed  it 
in  France  and  Amcricn  after  that  event,  when  he  appeaded  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  *  liberal '  party  throughout  the  worhl.  Could 
he  /Men  dream  that  his  schemes  would  be  tlisapproved  by  Lord 
Paimerston,  and  any  cabinet  including  that  statesman?  Wo  think 
it  is  he  who  may  boldly  tax  his  former  protector  with  incon- 
sistency. On  the  other  hand^  we  arc  sorry  to  add,  the  present 
cabinet  by  no  means  fallowed  up  its  first  show  of  vigour  with 
becoming  constancy,  and  we  doubt  if  any  other  object  has  Ijcen 
attained,  except  proving  to  our  troublesome  guests  with  how 
much  facility  our  laws  may  be  violated  and  our  feeble  gorcnuncnt 
insuhed. 

Lot  us  be  understood.  We  would  gladly  extend  hospitality 
and  protection  to  all  exiles  who,  having  been  guilty  of  political 
olTcnccs  in  their  own  country,  are  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  ours — 
■o  they  are  resolved  on  conforming  t4)  our  laws  and  leading  an  in- 
offensive life  ;  but  it  is  preposterous  that  we  should  give  to 
strangers  a  licence  which  is  not  cstende<l  to  our  own  fellow- 
aubjects.  Sooner  or  later,  for  the  jicacc  of  the  world  and  the 
general  iulerests  of  humanity,  this  principle  must  be  acknow- 
ledged ; 
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ied^ed ;  and  we  would  gladly  ic«  the  proper  tlnpi  taken  at  a 
lime  when  we  might  expert  rretlit  for  acting  upon  conviction 
alune — nut  under  anv  meaner  influence.  To  an  Alien  Bill — the 
jemedy  usually  propused — Lurd  Palinerston  objected  that  it  was 
never  granted  lor  the  benefit  of  foreign  countries,  but  simply  for 
the  preservation  of  our  own.  It  it  exclusively  for  our  own  sake 
that  we  have  e\'er  desired  it.  The  hour  may  come — nay,  may 
not  be  for  distant — when  England  will  have  cause  to  regret 
having  nia<le  cucniies  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilizwl  globe. 
£ut  in  truth  Lord  Palmeraton's  distinction  has  no  meaning.  An 
.Alien  Bill  is,  in  difHcult  cases,  the  onlv  metliod  of  enforcing  on 
Refugees  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of  England  ;  nor  can  it  signify 
'Whether  they  are  infringing  those  laws  by  conspiracies  against 
the  English  crown,  ur  by  canying  on  a  private  warfare  against 
some  friendly  State.  If  the  Alien  Bill,  as  formerly  framed,  were 
ihought  too  sweeping  a  measure,  its  operation  might  he  limited  to 
the  ease  of  those  who  had  been  formally  trietl  and  convicted, 
before  a  Court  suitably  constituted,  of  overt  acts  of  hojitility 
towards  a  foreign  government  in  alliance  with  us.  In  practice, 
probably,  the  knowledge  that  such  a  power  existed  would  super- 
cede any  necessity  for  its  exercise : — at  all  events,  the  Government 
urould  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  this  as  well  as  every 
other  trust;  and  it  seems  indeed  plain  enough  that  the  chief 
objection  of  ministers  to  acrepling  it  ia  the  fear  that  its  exercise 
jojght  pombly  leiul  to  unpleasant  discussions  with  our  own  *  tiiH 
excised  unhired*  radicals. 

If  we  could  ever  have  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  expediency  of 
'this  measure,  rcci-nt  evt^nts  would  have  convinced  us.  Is  it  not 
absurd  to  refer  a  plaintiff  to  statutes  notoritiusly  inoj>erati%e,  and 
to  a  system  of  trial  which,  as  to  political  charges  in  times  of 
popular  excitement,  has  been  found  utterly  ineffectual  ?  Can  we 
plead  such  circumstances  as  these  to  onr  offended  neighlHuirs, 
smarting  under  recent  and  bitter  injuries?  Would  they  not  be 
justified  in  replying — if  such  Iw  the  necessary  consequences  of 
tlie  present  slate  of  your  legal  institutions,  why  do  you  not 
amend  them,  or  at  least  arm  your  executive  with  discretionary 
powers?  As  matters  stand  it  is  impossible,  it  shoulfl  seem,  to 
fix  the  respunsibility  of  a  document  signed  by  the  name  of  the 
writer,  and  promulgated  hy  his  authority  ;  nay,  if  a  magazine  of 
aims  and  a  powder  nianuiactary  arc  discovered,  a  doubt  may  be 
started  as  to  the  use  of  the  first,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  such 
a  definition  of  the  last  as  to  satisfy  a  Jury — or  even  a  Judge. 
Should  a  small  stale  venture  to  reply  by  such  quibbles  to  the  re- 
nionstninces  of  a  jioncrl'ul  one,  it  would  only  draw  dorni  more 
immediately  the  punishment  of  its  duplicity  und  fully  ;  and  is  it 

not 
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not  beneath  the  ilignitv  of  a  great  natiuu  to  advance  arguments 
.which  cnn  only  be  receivecl  hy  tboso  ivhn  <larc  uot  attempt  to 
(-confute  tliem  ?  Let  us  either  boMiy  avow  the  purpose  oi  pn>- 
l^otiug  revulutiuii  io  every  part  of  ilic  world,  and  proclaim  a 
l<^ner:il  quarrel  with  social  order ;  or  let  us  revise  our  code  so  as 
1^  afford  us  the  means  of  rcsiraiuing  the  conspirator,  and  of 
[punishing  the  insolent  perturbators  of  the  public  jicacc. 

But  to  remm  to  the  principal  charge  in  Count  Ficquetmont's 
.indictment.  Lord  Pulnierslon  arroiratcs  for  England  *n  mission* 
[itotallv  unrecDgmaed  bitLerto  by  any  of  our  (Jonstitutionalisls. 
|)He  ba»  ventured  to  say  : — 

*  When  we  «ee  nations  ahve  to  the  ills  they  have  to  endure,  reason- 
['%b1y,  with  calniuess  and  moderation,  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  their 

^condition,  they  are  at  ]ea^t  entitled  to  our  siymiMthy.     And  slionld 

!  /Other  powers,  inHuenced  by  different  feelings,  interfere  to  check  the 

.devulupinetit  of  liberty,  1  ft-el  convinced  tliut  the  Etiglisli  goveninwot 

will  always  receive  the  cardial  support  of  the  poopte,  sliould  it  dela^ 
I  'mine  on  tltrowiti'g  the  wei^jbt  uf  ibis  cuuutry  iiitu  the  buhmcti,  and 

endeavour  to  restore  the  etiuilibriuHi.'— p.  138. 

.What  the  noble  Viscount  meant  by  *  sympatliy,'  or  his  more  usual 
phrase  *  moral  support,'  we  will  not  pause  to  inquire.  It  is  of 
little  conscquonct!  wlietlicr  we  understand  the  intrusion  of  insolent 
advice  on  foreign  govenimeiUs  struggling  with  disaflcctinn,  or 
tlie  appointment  of  dignified  functionaries  to  rove  frf>m  jtlacc  to 
place  and  hold  encouraging  comraunirations  with  the  difinfl'ertod. 
liut  as  to  llie  practical  scnsc^  or  u])sbot,  of  our  late  *  sympathy* 
tund  *  moral  support,'  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  tbc  Italian 
.objects  uf  our  bencvolente  too  well  knoWf  it  amounted  in  tbrir 
(Case  to  the  frothv  flattery  of  perilous  attempts,  whose  partakers, 
in  the  day  of  discomfiture,  fouml  no  shield  against  the  severities 
.they  had  provokeil.  That  such  conset|ueiiccs  were  far  from  being 
desired  hy  Lord  Palmerstim  we  are  entirely  {>(!rsuHili-d  :  hut  bow 
be  should  not  have  foreseen  them  batHes  our  conjecture.  In  the 
re&t  of  the  passage  quoted  tbere  is  a  very  curious  intermixture  uf 
sweeping  rules  ami  apiwrcntly  sly  reservations.  When,  however, 
we  recall  the  noble  \'iscuunt's  repeated  applause  of  the  Hungarian 
insurgents,  and  compare  the  doctrine  here  laitl  down  as  to  the 
-■duty  of  rescuing  any  meritorious  body  of  reformers  from  the  in- 
ierfereoce  of  :i foreign  power  on  behalf  oi  their  own  sovereign,  it' 
SCKitii  impossible  to  doubt  that  Lord  I'abnerston's  official  mag^ 
niloquouces  must  have  proved  to  him  the  subject  of  rather  humi- 
liating meditation  when  the  KussLin  Emperor  so  efiectually 
_*  checked  the  development '  of  Magyar  democracy. 

We  were  never  among  the  alarmists.      We  could  not  think  so 
ill  of  ony  civilized  ualioo,  or  of  any  ^vercign  not  utterly  de- 
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tnented,  as  scrjuusly   lu  ap)>rehciiU  tbe  sort  of  piratical  atUck 
i^itb  wUicli  it  was   ihc  fashion  tu  tiircatea  us ;  but  tiatl  Napo- 
[Icon  111.  ever  entertained   iticas  so  miinstxuuii,  rerent  events  muat 
[for  thfi  mumrnt  at  least)  liavc  thanf[ecl  the  current  of  his  views, 
he  Eastern  que&iion  involves  iliniculties  and  daiif^ers  in  wliicU 
HFrancc  niu»t   take    Ler   share   witb   the  rest  of    Kurupc.      Tbe 
)vcraincnt8  of  Kni^land  and  France  at  ibia  time  apj}€ar  sinc-frcly 
[Janitod  in  tbeir  opposition  to  tlic  Kmpcror  NicholaA ;  but  who  can 
laranlcR  the  constancy  of  our  new  ally,  should  circumsiancet 
which  might  otfer  strong;  temptation  for  a  cUangc  of  |>olicy? 
Id  Austria  we  bud  an  ally  unitoti  to  us,  not  bv  caprice  and  'sym- 
itby,'  but  by  tbe  enduring  lies  of  mutual  interest.     This  ally 
It  has  been   the  object  of  the  Whig  poli<'y  ihiring  tbe  last   five 
jrears  to  mortify,  insult,  "nd  weaken.     The  first  result  of  tUig 
iprovoked    bontitity   was    to   throw   Austria  into   tlie    amis  of 
lussia,  and  to  uiniprl  bcr  l<>  contract  a  ttcbt  of  gratitude  from 
[jirbich  she  can  never  perhaps  be  absolved;  and  our  subsequent 
protection  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  provoked  n  quarrel  between 
tier    ami  Turkey  at  a  moment   whoa    prudence    demanded    tbe 
losest    umlerstandin^    between   thcui,    and    thus    rouvcxled    an 
icient  friend  into  un  irritated,  oflcndcd  enemy,  and,  by  depriving 
be  feeble  Sultan  of  the  support  which  bad  so  often  stood  between 
tim  and  destruction,  afTorJcd  to  Russia  facilities  which  the  most 
itute  of  governments  was  little  likely  tu  misappreciate. 
Whether  that  govennnciit  has  committed  its  character  by  any 
Ladvantage   actually   taken  ot    a  state  of  things  sn  unwisely  and 
innnecc&sarily  brought  alumt — whether  or  not  the  two  great  powers 
>f   tiic  West,   immemorial    rivals   infer  se^   have  now  at   length 
[coalesced  against   the  most  important  ally  left  to  one  uf  them, 
in  cons<-(|ucnce  of  liis  having  ilagrantly  iufiinged  tbe  priuciplea 
ind  regulations  of  justice,  ecjuity,  and  the  Law  of  \ations  : — 
|thig  is  a  question  which  hardly  any  contemporary  journal  linds 
the  least  degree  diflurult  of  decision.     Whether  the  divan  of 
he  Tuileries  and  the  metlley  coalition  of  Whitehall   have  had 
[more  influence  over  the  'fourth  estate,'  or  that  estate  over  them — 
*ecu)$  to  us  excecdin]<!y  doublful ;  but  that  tlie  pcrcmptury  tone 
I  of  the  leading  *  organs  of  opinion '  w»a  rashly  adojited,  and  is 
laintaincd   in  a  spirit  and  t<.)ne  of  unjusliliablc  iiiM>lenc<>,  and 
likely  to  have  now  and  hereafter  most  unhappy  effects — we  can 
l^liavc  no  hesitation  whatever  in  asserting.    We  by  no  means  aspire 
emulate  the  rapidity  of  tbeir  cunclusiuns ;  we  are  far  from 
lagining  that  we  /tdtw  as   vet  bad  access  to  the  whole   body  of 
l.doaiments  on  which  the  world  will  ultitnately  form  its  judgment. 
I  j\ll  we  at  present  venture  is  to  suggest  a  few  considerations,  arising 
ffrom  a  prima  facie  view  uf  the  facts  ascertained  and  papers  pro- 
duced, 
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duccd.  which  ought  not  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
so-cnilcd  Conscrvatit^s,  so  zealously  Associated  on  this  occasion 
with  their  ancient  antagonists  of  the  Liberal  press. 

We.  sav  then  that,  in  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  decipher  this 
imbroqliOy  there  is  a  pond  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
(|ucstion.     The  co-rclifirionists  of  the  Czar,  subjects  of  the  Porte,  i 
had  certain  rights  neknowLedped,  and  of  long  date  ;  I'Vaiu-c  sTc[X| 
in  to  make  mischief,  and  gets  these  indulgences  revoked  by  thoj 
Sultan,     Here  all  parties  nllow  that  France  was  in  tlie  wrong,  and! 
tliat  the  Ottoman  was  misled   by  her  intrigues;  and  acconlingly i 
France,  by  and  by, drew  back,  tuid  cnnscnted  to  there-establish- 
ment of  the  status  quo.     But  this  did  not  altogether  satisfy  the< 
Russian  Kmperor.    In  vain  was  he  told  'all's  right  again  :'  iVo-^l 
be  took  the  liberty  to  say — no  :  what  was  concedetl  on  Monday^ 
under  the  influence  of  that  restless  and  unscrupulous  spirit 
I'Veneli  inter^ll^ddling,  and  was  withdrawn  on  Tuesday,  only  whea| 
resisted,  may  he  brought  forward  again  on  Wednesday  ujxm  soma  I 
new  pretence;  and  therefore  I  wish  to  have  some  guarantee  ihatj 
there  shall  be  no  more  playing  at  fast  and  Khiso  in  these  affairs,^ 
I  desire  no  change  in  the  trtatus  quo:  1  am  satisfied  with,  things] 
ns  they  stood  before  the  Frcnt-h  intrigue  disturbed  ihem — and 
as,  that  intrigue  having  been  nullified,  they  again  stand: — but  iheJ 
facility   with   which  the  Turks  do  and    undo  these  tnulitional 
arrangements,  makes  it  necessary,  for  peace'  sake,  if  there  were  no] 
other  rt-ason.  to  reduce  the  unwritten  pmclice  ton  formal  wrlttenj 
convention,  which  could  never  be  subject  either  to  niisundep<J 
standing  between  tlie  parties,  or  tn  the  disturbance  of  any  mischief- 
making  interloper.     It  really  seems  to  us  that,  so  far,   there  iaj 
nothing  on  the  side  of  Russia  but  what  common  sense  warranted.^ 
She  appears  to  have  done  what  we  all  do  in  onlinary  life  as 
matter   of  nmrse,  and    without    the   slightest   apprehension    ol 
Tcproval.     If  an  understood  right  or  usage  is  called  in  questioi 
— if  a  litigious  attorney  stirs  up  a.  farmer  to  dispute  some  jwii 
with  his  neighbour,  but  both  shrink  from  the  nearer  prospect  ul 
a  law-snit,  and  a  compromise  is  agreed   upon — any  bystanderJ 
friendly  tti  both,  and  conversant  with  life,  would  say.  Very  wellj( 
yon  would  have  been  fools  to  go  t^i  law  about  such  a  trifle;  bu^' 
now  that  you  have  come  to  a  right  mind  on  the  matter,  let  ua' 
put  vonr  agreement  into  writing,  that  there  may  be  no  cliancal 
of  any  future  quarrelling. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  vindicate  some  apparently  harsh  am 
violent  phraseology  in  the  Russian  State  Paj>ors.     We  are  verjr^ 
sorry  that   a  sense  of   dignity  and    dccimun    should  not  faarnj 
excluded   anv  such   rxpn-ssions.     Neither  ran  we  affect  ti>  think] 
that  the  strong  measure  of  occupying  at  once  the   Dnnubiatt^ 
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Principalities  should  hnyp-  M  once  been  (if  it  has  been)  resorted  to. 

^t  tbc  same  time  we  must  recollect  that  wc  liave  not  sccu  the 

sequence  uf  communicatluns  between  the  Kussion  and  Turkish 

I  gDvcmments,   and  cannot  thereforo  ^ess  how   far  the  weaker 

iwer  may  have  been  fiKilish  enough  to  provoke  the  stronfier. 

But  wc  have  3'et  another  word  to  say — and  it  will  bring  us 

^k  to  the  reasonings  of  JI.  dc  l'*ic(|uelmont.     Should  wc  grant 

that  Russia  has,  Iti  ttiis  Eastern  business,  nut  merely  adopted  a 

rle  tif  diplomatic  language  unsuita)>le  to  her  eminent  position, 

>ut  incurred  the  blame  of  a  high-handed   encroachment  on  a 

»Ver  state,  with  what  grace,  let  us  ask,  do  France  and  Eog- 

id  proclaim  such  vehement  indignation  at  her  jiroccedings  ? 

[We  hear  a  vast  deal  aljout  violation  of  the  systcjn  of  1JS15,  and 

hcontcmpt  for  tlie  Intematinnal  Law  of  the  civilized  world.    Who 

;t  the  example  of  trampling  under  foot  the  treaties   and  the 

[*hoIc  venerable  code  in  question  V     Can  wc,  for  our  inmiediatc 

jConvenience,  blot  out  the  'untoward'  da^'  of  Xavarino?— Can 

re  pretend  to  forget  the  Belgian   iiiten*ention  oi   France  and, 

ilngland    in    1830  ? — Or    the   actual    occupation    of    Rome    by 

[France?— Or  the  quiescence  of  both  when  the  King  of  Prussia 

narclurd  his  army  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  wresling  ischlesw  jg- 

Inlstein  from  the  sovcretgnly  of  Dcmnark  ?     Can  we  affect  to 

jrget  bow  eagerly   Lord  Palmcraton  acreptod  tlie  doctrine  of 

le  Turin  diplomatists  that  the  title  of /ia/jan  J^n/i«  belonged 

if  right  to  no  one  but  Charles  Albert  and  Pius  LX.  ?     Or  that, 

fter  the  first  defeat  of  the  Sardinians  in  Lombardy,  it  was  the 

Jten'ention  of  France  and  England  which  alone  prevented  the 

imediate  pacification  of  Italy  ? — Or  the  numerous  acts  of  violent 

^ttrfereuce  at  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palenno,  and  ISIessinn,  which 

tand  blazoned  in   those  huge  Blue  Books  that   will  form  the 

[inost  lasting  monument  of  Viscount  Puhncrston  ?     If  the  Czar 

need  for  defence,  it  is  too  little  to  say  that  it  is  ready  for 

lira,  at  all  events,  in  the  shape  of  a  Tu  quoqne.     His  case,  even 

statet)  by  his  bitterest  critics,  is   bright   Indeed  in  comparison 

Fvitb  that  of  the  self-elected  vindicators  of  International  Law. 

Pndet  hac  opprabria  ifonis 
Et  did  jtotaUnc,  et  nvn  potuitsc  rrJeUi.* 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  series  of  Western  interventions 
rhich  sti  completely  throw  whatever  can  be  alleged  in  the  new 
Castem  matters  into  the  shade,  without  allowing  that  M.  de 


•  Some  of  our  rwiilen  may  perhnp*  tliank  ui  fiir  tneiiticiujng  a.  iliort  iRiTiiijlilrt 
•liich  iMcbM  u»  too  laio  li>  l»  imnl  on  ttiii  occMion  ly  (luraelfej.  It  ii  entirled, 
'  Kcmarkii  tin  the  PrMen(  Aipect  of  the  Tiiiki*li  Queitioii,  by  a.  Member  of  tW  Uui- 

mity  of  OxfoTil'  (UmJun,  Maitni,  1863).     ThJ»  ia,  wt-vcnlure  lo  lay,  as  ablp  »nd 

linttructire  a  little  work  u  our  jir"*  ''»•  tccMitly  ptDduced. 
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Ficqnclmont  has  a  fair  claim  U)  be  partloncd  for  the  serorlty  with 
wliich  hp  coinmonts  on  Lonl  Palinerston's  activity  in  tlie  least 
defensible  of  those  interventions.  Neverthclris  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  protest  .igainst  the  exfettt  of  responsibility  which 
Dur  author  attaches  tn  the  late  Secretary  for  our  Foreign  Deparl- 
mcnt.  We  find  no  cUiTK-ultv  iii  supposinj^  that  he  inav,  at  the  outset 
at  least,  ha^e  quittf  honestly,  however  cprcgxously,  misunderstood 
the  character  and  desi^s  of  his  continental  clients.  He  may 
have  been  duped — as  very  many  of  his  countrymen  undoubtedly 
Here  at  the  lime  in  question.  In  all  their  early  speeches  and 
writings  designed  to  work  ujjon  our  *  sympathy '  and  evoke  our 
'  moral  support,'  tlic  foreign  leaders  of  revolts  and  revolutions  kne 
enough  of  us  not  to  hold  themselves  forth  as  our  own  political  di 
cipleii — anxious  fur  nothing  but  to  shake  off  despotic  sway  and 
obtain  institutions  akin  to  our  own.  It  is  no  wonder  that  M.  dft 
Ficquelmnnt  should  fail  to  comprehend  the  degree  to  which  o 
preference  for  the  representative  system  of  legislation  and  goven*- 
ment  has  become  passionate— fiied  and  intense  as  any  article  <tf^ 
rcli<;i(iu8  faith  ever  was  anywhere.  It  is  the  popular  panacea  ft 
all  ills — it  is  the  standard  whereby  all  political  good  is  measurci 
On  this  point  popular  credulity  has  no  bounds.  When  we 
assured  (no  matter  on  what  authority)  that  any  nation  i$  struggling 
for  representative  government^  to  doubt  its  success  h  considered 
indifference  to  liljcrty;  when  it  is  rejwrted  that  any  people  has 
been  deprived  of  its  constitution  by  its  sovereign,  to  iiu|uire  into 
the  circumstances  is  attachment  to  t}Timny.  We  mention  this 
neither  as  a  boast  nor  an  apology,  but  as  a  fact.  Tlie  delusion 
is  not  confined  to  the  mob — our  statesmen  share  it.  It  was  in  all 
likelihootl  Lord  Palmerston's  sincere  belief — and  to  this  we  must 
refer  Count  Ficquelmont  for  an  explanation  of  the  conduct  which 
ho  attributes  to  a  deep-laiil  scheme  of  commercial  greediness. 
Commerce,  we  are  convinced,  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
noble  Lord's  speculations — except  that  he  very  probably  imagined 
its  interests  must  ultimately  be  promoted  by  whatever  increased 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  world.  How  little  justice  there 
is  in  this  reproach  of  selfish  rapacity  brought  against  us  as 
a  nation,  wc  think  our  recent  legislation  might  sufficiendy  prove. 
The  emancipatitm  of  the  negroes,  attended  as  it  was  witti  the  ruin 
of  the  West  Indian  colonics — in  theouclves  a  spleudiil  Empire 
—and  Iho  great  (however  inadequate)  sacrifices  made  to  indent 
nify  our  planters ;  our  open  corn-markets ;  the  repeal  of  the  na^*!! 
Ration  laws ; — whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  these  measuii 
they  evince  most  certainly  no  spirit  of  selfish  monopoly. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  jM.  de  Ficquelmont's 
work  is  that  tlevoted  to  the  characteristics  of  rcjirescutjitivc 
goMiTWXUiatj  and  to  the  great  question  of  its  £tness  for  the  nations 

of 
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of  the  continent  in  their  actual  condition.  Passing  reluctantly  over 
e  prpHminary  ilisfiuisition,  let  us  attend  to  his  review  uf  recent 
perimenla  abroad.  The  example  of  France  is,  of  course,  that 
bich  first  suggests  itself — standing  as  she  undoubtedly  docs  in 
e  foremost  rank,  amidst  the  continental  communitirs,  in  matarial 
ivilisation  and  intellectual  development.  Tt  seemed  but  natural 
suppose  that  a  country  which  had  so  lately  passed  through 
i-ery  exress  of  licence  and  anarchy,  with  all  the  subsequent 
bumiliation  of  a  military  desiKitism,  would  zealously  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  wlioUy  novel  privileges  of  rational  liberty  at 
last  bestowed  upon  it.  For  a  lime  it  did  seem  that  such  anti- 
cipations were  realised.  Under  the  constitution  ostahn$lie<l  by 
Louis  XVIII.  Krnnce  recovered  her  misfortunes,  and  arrived  at  a 
state  of  prosperity  she  had  never  knomi  before.  But  unfortunately 
ibe  aristorratiral  element,  &o  needful  fnr  amalgamating  the  other 
o,  was  entirely  wanting.  Thirty  years  of  revolution,  and  the 
volutiouarv  hiws  of  succession,  had  destroyed  the  hereditary 
irtunes  :  there  was  no  means  of  forming  an  independent  chamber 
of  senators.  The  people,  moreover,  had  generally  imbibed  a 
taste  for  excitement,  which  could  neither  be  gratified  nor  checked 
by  the  mild  rule  of  a  constitutional  government ;  and  a  long  and 
■ullcn  conspiracy  prepared  thnt  new  revolution — which  would 
inevitably  have  exploded  even  if  the  infatuated  imbecility  of 
.Charles  X.  and  his  advisers  had  not  furnished  the  occasion  ami 
e  apology.  A  wanton  insult  to  the  Chambers  gave  them  a 
momentary  popularity — it  was  nominally  at  least  in  their  defence 
that  the  masses  rose; — the  army  stood  neuter — or  at  all  events 
splaye*!  very  Httle  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  court.  The  court 
thrank  ignominiously  from  the  contest  it  had  provoke<l,  and  the 
popular  Iriumpli  was  obtained  at  small  expense.  The  Chambers 
imitated  our  rarl'mmint  of  1088  by  calling  a  proximate  scion 
of  the  roval  race  to  the  throne  :  but  at  this  point  resemblance 
ceases.  While  in  I'Jnglnnd  all  unnccossaiy  change  was  avoided, 
and  usages  aiul  Iradiliong  were  almost  supcrstltiously  obscr^'cd ; 
in  France,  for  no  reason  but  because  the  Constitution  had  given 
proof  of  its  vilalaty  and  the  Chambers  nf  their  independence,  an 
immediate  alteration  in  thnt  Constitution  and  in  those  Oinmbcrs 
was  determined.  If  by  the  Charter  of  1815  the  prerogative  had 
not  Ijeen  strif  tly  defmtKl,  the  events  of  1830  proved  at  least  that 
any  attempts  at  usurpation  hail  lioen  rendered  hopeless.  In  the 
new  charter  the  crown  was  shorn  of  its  lustre — the  House  of  Peers 
whatever  dignity  and  influence  it  had  possessed  ;  ami  the  whole 
eight  of  power  was  lodged  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  over 
hich  the  ministers  of  the  new  r^t/ime  were  enabled  to  obtain  an 
Ignoble  sway  through  the  vast  extent  of  patronage  accumulated  in 
tlieir  lianda  by  a  vicious  system  of  centralixation.    It  was  soon 
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oUviuus  ibnt  the  *  best  of  republics '  restetl  on  no  secure  foundalioa 
Had  Louis  Philippe  pusscsstxl  less  (.lex.terity,  he  must  Lave  rtillen 
many  years  before  he  did  ;  had  be  been  of  stem  and  remnrsclest 
nature,  he  migbt  have  witlistnod  the  various  elements  tnitted 
against  him  in  February,  184^ — at  once  dismissed  the  unmanage- 
able Deputies — and  avowed  his  resolution  to  rciipi  by  mure  nuliq 
lary  force.  His  errors  bad  been  considerable — but  he  was  ini 
pable  of  sitch  steps  as  these— and  he  fell — '  tout  commc  Charles  A".' 

France,  as  if  willing  to  be  the  waminj^  and  l)en<!on  to  all  Kuropi^^ 
next  gave  us  the  example  of  a  country  electlnf;  its  chief  magistrntf  1 
and  its  one  legislative  Asseuibly  by  universal  suffrage  ;  the  result] 
presented  rival  piwersforeverat  variance- — a  factious  Oppusitic 
and  an  smbitious  President,  both  ready  to  risk  the  public  proa-^j 
perily  in  their  personal  quarrel ;  and  then  the  termination  uf  th«| 
contest  by  the  suppression  of  the  Assembly,  the  luipiisouineiit  or] 
exile  uf  its  worthiest  members,  and  the  nomination  oi  an  abso*' 
lute  sovereign  by  another  appeal  to  universal  suffrage: — a 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  tho  world,  excepting 
Denmark,  where,  on  the  lOlh  of  January,,  106(1,  the  great  counc 
issued  aud  the  i>eople  sanctioned  u  decree,  declaring  the  iiionarcbj 
thenceforth  exempt  from  all  control  or  llinit.  ^ 

In  this  new  French  exprriraent  we  cannot  pretend  to  see  any-* 
thing  so  clearly  as  the  general  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  Rt-jmblic—^ 
and  the  determination  to  huve  done  with  that.  The  one  ainglfltj 
and  constant  sentiment  which  seems  to  possess  the  mind  of  Fnuii 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others^ — which  has  never  been  forgotten 
any  convulsion — and  which  has  hitherto  saved  her  when  on  tl 
brink  (if  ruin — is  the  dread  and  honor  of  those  scenes  of  blooil 
whicli  the  first  revolution  gave  the  example : — and  for  avoiding  th^ 
recurrence  of  which  no  usurpation,  no  national  humiliation  what 
soever — so  only  it  be  home-made — is  thought  an  intt>leral>le price.' 
An  attempt  to  revive  the  monarchy  in  cither  of  the  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  Mould,  in  all  likelihood,  have  provoked 
the  civil  war  which  every  one  wished  to  escape.  The  name  of 
Buonaparte,  in  spite  of  tlie  poverty  of  its  bcju-er's  personal  pre- 
tensions, was  found  to  have  unrivalled  potency  among  the  connnun 
people — whose  votes  overwhelmed  any  semblanre  of  op|>osilion — 
and  the  reflecting  classes  reconciled  themselves  to  the  election 
much  as  the  ancient  Romans  did  to  that  of  a  dictator — as  a  sad 
necessity  imposed  on  Iheui  by  the  disjoiiiletl  times — a  temjHirary 
expedient,  to  be  employed  only  till  the  menaced  danger  had  been 
arerldl  an<l  legal  government  could  1>e  rrsumci).  .^ 

%[.  de  Ficquelmont  nattually  gives  much  space  to  the  attcuip^H 
that  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment in  Austria — and  we  are  not   surprised  at  the  uuquallfied 
shuuic  with  wluch  he  regards  that  chapter  of  his  national  history. 

During 
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During:  the  Ioiih:  periot!  between  1815  and  1848  Austria  had 
enjoyed  internal  tranquillity  and  rrsppct  abroad  ;  tier  resources 
had  Iwen  developeil  under  the  beneficent  encouragement  of  a 
great  and  patrioUc  minister;  and  tlint  the  government  was  mild 
and  forbearing  wc  think  may  lie  ^itliercd  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  its  enemies  were  left  at  large  to  plot  its  overthrow. 
The  einjiire,  shattered  and  eshauBted  during  tlie  stni^gle  with 
Xn|ioleon,  had  recovered  its  elasticity  ;  and  the  veteran  premicri 
when  he  abdicated  his  power  to  up|)easc  the  frenzy  of  (he 
capital,  bequeathed  to  the  State  a  social  orf^anizalion  so  strong 
that  it  was  enabled  to  resist  a  shock  such,  we  believe,  as  no 

onarchv  ever  before  successfully  wiihstowl. 
We  do  not  re-enter  on  M.  de  Ficquelmont's  charges  of  nnti- 
Austrian  bigi)try  against  the  Whig  Ciibinct  of  tliat  time — but  wc 
must  re]H>t  some  accompanying  insinuations.  If  the  Count  seri- 
ously believes  that  any  honest  Englishman  really  approved  the 
conduct  of  the  Austrian  revolutionary  government,  we  quite  un- 
derstand his  indignation.  Some  of  the  sanguine  among  our 
countrvmen  mav  have  hoped  that  out  of  the  confusion  some 
fcnwmablc  system  was  to  spring — but  no  one  could  rcganl  with 
favour  the  oppression  of  the  triumphant  demagogues  who  dictated 
the  measures  of  the  feeble  ministries  that  so  rapidly  succeeded 
[leacb  other,  or  the  fantastic  charters  which  were  concocted  from 

me  u»  time,  forn'd  on  those  trembling  occujwnts  of  powerless 

ifiice,  and  by  them,  in  sheer  cowardice,  recommended  to  the 
Crown.  Snch  charters  were  neither  fit  for  prartice  nor  destined 
for  it — and  little  blame  can  lie  laid  upon  those  w!io  cast  them 

ide  as  soon  ils  circumstances  made  it  possible  to  do  so. 

The  deliverance  of  the  continent  from  anarchy  was  effected 

ly  various  means — but  all  hearing  more  or  leas  the  appearance 
of  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence  in  their  favour.  Austria 
and  I'russia  owed  their  redemption  to  the  loyalty  of  tlieir 
triMjps — Nai>les  to  the  fidelity  of  her  populace — and  l*iedmont 
to  the  defejit  of  her  armies.  We  wish  the  princes  so  signally 
delivered  would  make  a  wise  use  of  the  term  of  grace  that 
Ims  been  atTurded  them.  They  should  banish  all  selfish  scliemes 
aggrandisement — resist  every  temptation  to  foreign  quarrel- 
convincing  themselves  that  one  and  all  have  hut  one  formidable 
«nd  implacable  enemy  To  dread  and  watch — namely,  ihc  spread 
of  democratic  fauaticisin : — and,  instead  of  disputing  with  each 
Other  about  trifles,  making  every  possible  endeavour  to  reorganise 
their  disjointed  states,  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  among  their  sub- 
"ects  with  that  share  of  freedom  which  can  safely  be  gmuted,  and 
above  all,  to  restore  to  efficiency  the  courts  of  justice  and  re- 
el those  institutions  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  pn-senl 

times. 
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timos.  Wc  are  aware  that  the  task  couUl  be  no  easy  one ;  but 
its  (lifTuultips  .-u-G  not  insurmountable,  and  a  patrioliu  ininUtcr, 
firmly  grappling  with  them,  woulil  in  ihti  end  be  secondcU  by  oU 
tbc  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  his  country. 

Mcanwbile  we  liave  too  much  cause  to  ponder  over  our  ow^^ 
natian:d  prospects.  It  was  during  a  period  of  great  and  genet 
prosperity  that  the  call  for  reform  and  ameudinent  j)lungi 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  in  confusion.  It  is  in  £nglan4j 
during  a  state  of  still  greater  prosperity,  that  in  very  wantor 
we  ore  rushing  towards  the  brink  of  ruin.  This  is  not  the  \i 
alarming  l)ccause  so  many  approach  it  without  consciousness  o|j 
the  danger.  The  country,  apathetically  indifferent  to  what  shoul(|J 
arouse  all  its  energies,  seems  to  have  resigned  itself  blindly  tu  tlwl 
guidani^e  of  a  set  of  ministers  hehl  together,  not  by  communitjTi 
of  principles,  but  by  the  mere  joint  fruition  of  place :  in  our 
humble  opinion,  therefore,  self-stripped  ab  initio  of  every  claim 
on  national  confidence, 

Tbc  English  revolution  of  1088  deprived  the  Crown  of  its 
ilircct  jjowcr — that  of  1831  grievously  abridged   its  inOuencc-^j 
but  that  about  to  be  hazarded  under  the  astuuuiling  ausjiiccs  uf  | 
Lord  Aherdeon  threatens  ils  very  existence.     Let  no  man  flattef 
himself  that  a  new  Bill  of  this  class  can  l>c  so  construcle<l  as  to 
retain   for  projierty  almost  the  least  vestige  of  the  political  pr&«] 
pondenmce  it  still  possesses.    The  democratic  element  must  neccMJ 
sarily  acquire  a  great  accession  of  strength — and  such  an  accessiov] 
involves  frcsb  reforms,  fresh  concessions,  innovatiim  upon  inno*] 
valion.     It  is  not  prelendcd  that,  for  auy  purpose  of  good  govern>fj 
nieut   or  of   social   and  adminislrativr  rcfirnn,  a  more   popul 
constitution   of    the    Mouse    of   Commons    is    needed.       f)rgame!J 
change,  in  the  State  and  in  the   Church,  is  the  avowed  objec 
of  the  democratic  leaders — while  statesmen  grown  grey  in  tl 
ranks  of  our  long-hoiir>ured  Constitutional!  parties  sit  by  to  for*] 
wanl  their  immediate  measure,  and  of  course  confuse,  and  pt 
bably  neutralize,  the  natural  repugnances  of  vast  sections  of  rei 
lovers  of  tbc  old  Kuglish  system.     Already  we  gee  what  audacitj 
ihe    movement    has  gained.     It    has    lM?eu  discovered  and  pri 
claimed  that  a  want  of  sympathy  exists  between  the  two  Hoi 
of  Parliament,  and  that  a  reform  to  be  effectual  must  extend 
both.     The  public   has    been   prepared  for    this  attack    by   tl 
declamations  of  demagogues  and  the  insinuations  of  the  presal 
bow   long  a  period,  we  ask,   would  elapse  before  it   would 
formally    matle    in    the   re-reformed    House   of   Commons,    and] 
carried,  too,  by  so  large  a  majority  that  the  timid  would 
venture  to  resist  ? 

The  Radicals,  of  course,  smile  In  scorn  at  tbc  admission  of  a 
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their  miour  factionarles  into  thii  omnivorous  Cabinet, 
lave  uudcrstooil  that  Mr.  Cobtlen  o[iCQly  boasts  be  hiinaelf 
ligliLf  &t  any  time,  tiko  his  sent  at  tlie  Council-Table : — but 
prefers  pulUnfj  the  strings,  and  Uir<*ctin(<  tlie  movements  of  the 
Coalition^  till  they  hove  pre(jarcd  the  way  for  a  ifovt-mmwjl  of 
bis  OHr-n  unmixed  colour.  Wbon  L<ird  Aberdeen  and  bis  cuUeaguet 
vc  carried  their  Reform  liill,  they  will  be  disinissed  as  loola 
111  have  done  their  work ;  and  by  tlioir  successors  in  the  system 
of  ofiea  qxtettiort$  the  maintenance  of  the  monarchy  may  be  con- 
sidered ns  a  subject  for  free  discussitm.  Uut  ihe  moitarchy  is 
not  'he  immediate,  and  still  less  the  professed,  point  of  attack. 
lis  chief  support,  ihc  landed  aristocnu-y,  is  the  first  object  of 
hostility.  The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  derived  all  its  value,  in 
Mr.  Cobden's  eyes,  from  the  persuasion  that  it  would  be  a  deadly 
blow  tu  the  landed  interest ;  and  he  lias  since  told  us  bow  keenly 
be  is  woundeil  by  tlie  ncifj^h  hour  hood  of  a  *  park  ten  miles  in  cir- 
cnmferenre.'  He  forf^cls  thot  the  class  is  consiilerably  more 
numerous  which  grudges  tbe  roast-beef  and  pudding  uf  the 
esmau,  than  uf  those  who  look  with  Ida  angry  eyes  on  the 
trol  appurtenances  of  a  Duke. 
Tbe  recent  example  of  France  places  in  bold  and  promtoeat 
lief,  as  established  facts,  several  eonelusions  to  which  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  refurmtHl  Huuse  uf  Commons  was  gradually 
Ieadii)§f  us,  but  which  our  statesmen  were  unwilling  lu  admit  aa 
painful  to  their  feelings  or  repugnant  to  their  reason.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  mistakes  to  suppose  that  the  extent  of  the  constituency 
aeeures  respect  or  even  vulgar  enthusiasm  for  a  legislative  assembly. 
Without  pausing  to  inquire  whether,  in  our  own  case,  the  de- 
meanour of  the  Fiousc  of  Commons,  when  more  popularised, 
would  be  likely  to  deserve  more  reverence,  experience  shows  that 
the  masses  rarely,  in  fact,  contemplate  their  own  work  with  any- 
thing but  increasing  distrust.  The  enrraichments  which  the 
spirit  of  democracy  brings  with  it  mnkc  a  purely  democratic 
assembly  hateful ;  the  want  of  vigour  and  consistency  makea  it 
contemptible.  By  arrogating  to  itself  the  whulc  authority  of  the 
state,  it  assumes  the  whole  rcsponRibility,  and  has  no  one  with 
whom  to  divide  the  odium  of  failure  or  misfortune,  Kvcu 
Ministers  arc  no  lunger  rcsjionsiblc  for  the  measures  of  their  own 
device — so  much  altered  are  they  and  disfigured  in  their  progress 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  unpopularity  which  that 
House  has  alre-.-idy  incurreil  is  one  of  tlic  most  unfavourable 
symptoms  of  the  times.  Day  by  day  we  must  obser>'c  the  dimi- 
nishing ambition  among  men  of  probity  and  intelligence — men 
whose  station  affords  at  IcuSt  a  decent  pledge  of  such  ijualitiea — 
to  obtain  seats  in  it ;   the  anxiety  lo  uphold  it  intact  without 
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fartlier  ilehftspment  gives  wny  before  the  most  dangerous  of  falla- 
cies, that  '  it  cannot  be  worse/ 

Pnrlinmcniarj  Coininittws  have  been  we(iryin<r  themselves  and 
disgusting  tbe  whole  naliun  with  exposures  uf  the  nmlacious  and 
systematic  spread,  since  Lord  Grey's  Reform  Bill,  of  Elec- 
tioneering Corruption :  yet  public  men  of  rank  and  standings 
distinctly  acknowledjrinp'  the  dnte  and  oripn  of  this  increase  iit 
a  most  disp-aceful  crime,  are  found  zealously  urging^  a  fresh  and 
vast  exlensiun  of  the  suffrage,  as  due  to  the  gcnenti  march  of 
intellectual  and  m(HT»l  advancement  amon^  the  less  wcalthj 
riasses.  8ome  of  these  consistent  statesmpn  even  tiikc  the  high 
ground  that  a  share  iu  Parliamentary  elections  is  an  inalienable 
birthright  of  Englishmen.  'I'his  Js  certainly  the  simplest  of  all 
theories,  and  its  practical  conclusion  is  obvious;  but  if  wc  grant 
its  truth,  we  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  tlie  possessors  nf  such 
an  inborn  privilege  can  fairly  be  controlled  in  the  exercise  of  it 
— why,  in  short,  they  should  not  have  a  perfect  right  to  sell  their 
vote  as  they  wouUI  t!ic  jiroduct  of  their  brain  or  llic  tubr>ur  of 
their  hands.  But  never  was  a  more  gross  and  impudent  fallacy, 
coimtenanced  by  persons  of  any  education  or  reflection.  The- 
auflrage  is  an  honourable  trust — a  privilege  accorded  to  some  for 
the  benefit  of  all— and  it  has  ali-cudy  been  extended  lo  the 
utmost  limits  compatible  with  justice  to  attr/  class  of  our  fclluw- 
countrymen. 

Art.  VII. — 1.  Rrport  of  Her  Majestt/'s  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  tiie  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Hti-emtes  of  tlie 
ifniversiti/  and  Colleges  of  Oxford.  Together  with  tlie  Evidence 
and  Appendix.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  Her  Majesty,     1852. 

2.  Beturn  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons, 
doled  March  15,  1802, /or  *  Copies  or  Extracts  of  ali  Com- 
munications since  the  Year  1840,  k'ticccn  the  Homo  Office  and 
the  Senate  of  the  University,  any  of  t/ic  AJfiliatcd  Cvlle^cs,  and 
the  Committee  of  Graduates  resj/ecliveln,  ^-c.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  bo  prlntecl,  .HOlh  June,  1S52. 

3.  Recommendations  respecting  the  Extension  of  the  University  of 
Oxford;  adopted  Ot/  the  Tutors*  Association.     January  1^)5^. 

4.  Jiecommendations  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  adopted  bt/ the  Tutors' Association.  April  29, 1853. 

5.  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform,  Chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh  Rci'iew. 
Corrected,  Vindicated,  and  Enlarged.  In  Notes  and  Appen- 
dices, 1^52.     L,ondoa,  Lungmous. 

C,  Oi/scrvations  on  Colkye  Leases.      By  Charles  Ncatc,  M.A., 
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Barrister-ftt-lftw,  Fellow  and  late  Treasurer  of  Oriel  College. 
London,  J.  H.  Parker.     1853. 

WITH  so  larjfc  a  subject  before  us  as  that  which  the  Report 
of  the  Oxford  CommiBsion  opens  out,  xte  shall  not  devote 
much  time,  though  some  is  due,  to  two  preliminary  considera- 
tions conneclerl  with  it,  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  at  all, 
and  ihc  selection  of  Commissioners. 

The  decision  of  Lord  John  RusscU  in  1850  to  institute  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  the  Knsjlish  nniversitics  and  the  cfjllegcs, 
is  one  which,  on  several  accounts,  cannot  in  itself  be  regarded 
ss  matter  for  just  complaint,  Bodies  which  have  been  for  a 
lonp;  time  preserved  from  public  scrutiny  owe  gcncndly  tbeir 
first  turn  for  it,  when  it  does  come,  to  ministers  whose  allegiance 
to  old  institutions  is  amhignous  or  suspected.  More  conserva- 
tive ministers  are  not  disposed  to  i)egin  on  interference  witii  an 
old  order  of  things.  Hut  though,  for  this  reason,  the  first  act  uf 
inquiry  generally  comes  under  unfavourable  fiuspiccs,  and  creates 
just  susnirinns,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  inquiry  itself  is  to  be 
complained  of.  The  State  must  h.-ive  the  right  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  al!  those  institutions— whether  more  or  less  public 
ones,  Univcrsilics  or  Colleges,  it  does  not  signify — that  enjoy  its 
protection,  and  in  the  j)roper  working  of  which  the  interests  of 
Its  own  subjects  are  involved  ;  and  that  right  of  inspection  must 
te  accompanieil  by  the  right  to  effect  such  arrangements  as  are 
ncccssBTV  to  make  those  institutions  eflicient,  und  ma}k.e  them 
fulfd  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed.  Such  a  right  is 
much  less  than  that  general  visitatorial  right  which  all  our  old 
divines  support  as  inherent  in  the  State,  only  giving  it  to  the 
Crown,  whereas  in  the  present  day  tlie  power  of  tlie  State  has  a 
more  complex  representative.  It  is  much  less  than  'that  power 
paramount,'  which  Bramhall  gives  to  the  Crown,  '  to  see  that  all 
persons  do  their  duties  in  tbeir  callings,'  and  which  he  illustrates 
by  the  case  of  the  master  oi  a  family.  *In  a  great  fiimlly  there 
are  several  offices,  as  a  divine,  a  physician,  a  schoolmaster,  and 
every  one  of  these  is  supreme  in  his  own  way  ;  yet  the  master  of 
the  family  bath  an  economical  power  over  them  all,  to  see  that 
none  of  ihcm  do  abuse  their  trust.'  It  cannot  be  maintained 
that  public  bodies  should  go  on  for  ever  without  any  inspectinn, 
and  be  left  wholly  to  themselves.  There  must  be  the  right 
somewhere  to  look  after  them,  otherwise  the  gT<>atcst  abuses  arc 
both  certain  and  irremediable.  It  may  be  said  th.it  the  colleges 
have  their  visitors,  to  whom  this  task  belongs.  But  the  visitor 
is  a  part  of  the  btidy  whicli  he  visits.  The  whole  body,  including 
its  visitor,  must  be  subject  to  this  higher  visitatorial  power. 
Nor  can  we  perhaps  justly  complain  of  this  power  in  the  present 
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instance,  as  interfering  unseasoaably,  wantoniy*  and  vexationtly, 
ii*  it  interferes,  as  wc  believe  U  docs,  nuw  fur  the  first  time, 
since  the  colleges  were  founded. 

But  it  is  proper  to  stop  an  unsound  Inference,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  tlje  aihnission  of  such  a  right  in  the  State.  Some 
jiersttns  seem  disjwsed  to  think  that,  if  tlie  rif;ht  of  rarliament  to 
interfere  with  the  university  and  colleges  be  allowed,  such  a 
concession  involves  its  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  and  for  any 
purpose,  to  override  foundeis'  wills  at  jitcasure,  and  treat  the  in- 
stitutions as  so  much  crude  m:iterial.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  in  answer  to  such  an  inference,  that  Parliament,  like 
any  body  of  less  jwwer,  is  bound  to  act  upon  principles  of  equity ; 
and  that,  if  utlcntion  to  founders'  wills  is  a  part  of  equity,  such 
attention  is  obligatory  upon  Parliament.  And  equally  falsa 
would  be  the  step  from  sucJi  a  visitatorial  right  in  the  State  to 
a  right  of  perpetual  ordinary  control,  a  reduction  of  the  univer- 
sities to  a  dcj>artment  of  t1ie  Home  Oflico.  A  particular  condi- 
tion, to  which  independent  and  self-governing  corporations  are 
subject,  does  not  destroy  their  very  basis  as  such.  Nor  does  the 
admission  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  visit  the  University  and 
Colleges  decide  anything  as  to  the  form  of  visitation,  or  the  part 
left  lu  the  visited  lx)dieg  themselves,  as  dcllberators  on  and  con- 
structors of  their  own  reforms. 

Such  a  visitatorial  power  in  the  State  being  admitted,  the 
question  is  next  whether  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commissioa 
was  a  proper  mode  of  exercising  it.  Oti  tills  question  there  are 
arguments  jiro  and  con.  There  are  strong  arguments  against  a 
Royal  Commission  as  a  mode  of  exerting  this  visitatorial  power. 
The  legality  of  a  Royal  Commission  for  such  a  purjxwe  is  dis- 
puted In  the  first  place,  and  a  disputed  authority  is  necessarily 
ai]  insuCicient  one,  and  not  large  enough  for  the  occasiiou. 
According  as  it  is  acknowledged  or  not,  its  questions  are  or  are 
not  answered.  But  the  very  purpose  for  wlucU  a  commission  of 
inquiry  is  instituted  Is  to  get  at  the  whole  state  of  the  casi'  as 
regards  the  subject-matter  of  It,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
obtaining  sound  information  from  all  quartei-s.  In  the  next 
place,  a  Royal  Commission,  as  being  the  siiiijile  creation  of  the 
minister  of  the  day,  is  liable  to  pioatitullon  to  the  grossest  party 
purposes.  It  is  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  any  minister  who  may 
choose  so  to  use  It,  or  of  any  party  or  clique  whose  political 
support  may  extort  the  use  of  it  from  him,  to  collect  party  evi- 
dence on  a  subject  and  clothe  it  with  the  stilemnities  of  truth, 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  examiuing  a  [|uestion,  entirely  to  pre- 
judge it.  We  have  had  an  instance  of  this  lately  in  the  Com- 
luissiou  to  collect  evidence  on  the  question  of  an  alteration  in 
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the  Ittw  of  innrriasrc.  On  tlip  oilier  hand,  a  Roynl  Commission 
offer*  great  faiillties  and  conveniences  even  to  a  minister  who 
wishes  to  make  no  more  thnn  a  fair  oml  coiiseienlious  use  of  it ; 
enabling  him  to  enter  upon  inquiry  with  greater  delicae^f  and  at 
the  same  lime  greater  despatch  ;  an<l  both  sides  luivc,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  furnished  precedents  lor  the  use  of  such  machinery 
—precedents  which  Lord  Derby  has  followed  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission  tu  tmj^uij'e  into  the  stale  and  objects  of  the 
Cathedral  fomulatious. 

But,  if  no  great  complaint  can  be  made  of  the  appointment 
Itself  of  a  Royal  Commission  for  the  Unii'crsities,  it  is  not  so 
easy  tfi  excuse,  in  the  case  of  Oxfoitl^  the  selection  uf  itic  Com- 
missioners. Undoubtedly  this  matter  had  its  difTiculties.  A 
perfectly  enual  selection  it  was  perhaps  Utopian  to  expect  from 
a  minister  in  Lord  John  RusselFs  position ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  was  difiicult,  had  he  wished  il,  to  prevent  that  selection 
from  beia^  extremely  oue-slded  ;  for  couiUerlja lancing  luunes 
will  nut  allow  their  own  insertion  unless  there  is  sonic  »eeurity 
for  the  bal.ince  being  a  fair  one,  or  lend  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  show,  to  give  an  appearance  of  impartiality  to  a  hoard 
at  which  a  majority  is  secured  against  ihcm.  It  was  nimoure<l 
at  the  time  that  the  Premier  bad  offered  seats  in  the  Commission 
to  some  distinguished  persons  of  opposite  views  to  his  own,  who, 
perhaps  for  the  reason  just  mentiuned,  declined  the  honour. 
But,  though  a  kind  of  self-productive  unfairness  thus  attadtes  to 
a  Hoyal  Commisbiun.  need  It  have  assumed  that  unfortunate 
shape  which  it  dotis  in  llie  case  before  us?  We  do  not  dispute 
the  ability  or  the  sincerity  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  selected 
by  Lord  John  Russell  to  conduct  the  Oxford  Commission.  We 
see  able  scholarship,  successful  literature,  and  general  information 
represented  there.  But  nobody  can  give  half  a  glance  at  these 
names  without  seeing  that  they  represent  a  particular  religious 
school  which  is  itlentified  with  the  names  of  \Vhalely  and  Arnold. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  late  Mr.  I>ampier's  name — a 
Cantabrigian  one,  and  engrafted,  nobody  lias  explamcd  how,  on  aa 
Oxonian  iMwird — there  is  not  one  name  on  this  commis.sion  which 
is  not,  to  an  Oxford  eye,  a  familiar  and  even  a  trile  decomtion  of 
that  school.  C'oiisidtTing  the  dignitv  and  rank  of  the  university 
as  an  institution,  the  weight  of  its  associations,  its  ancient 
honours,  its  lofty  names,  ils  largeness,  its  soUdily,  its  great  reli- 
gious and  historical  position  in  the  tountry,  it  was  hardly  an  act 
of  cuinmon  respect  to  select  a  boaid  wliich  was  lo  sit  in  a  critical 
and  judicial  attitude  upon  it  exclusively  from  one  school  of 
religious  sjierulation,  of  recent  growth,  and  no  considerable 
numbers.     But  wheLlier  the  selection  of  these  names  was  made 
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by  the  Premier  with  a  desipi,  or  was  forced  upon  liim  by  the 
unu'Dlingness  of  less  partial  ones,  of  equal  distinction,  to  scn*c 
on  this  ufcosion,  the  result,  as  regards  the  university  at  large,  la 
the  same.  It  is  impossible  lo  approach  the  dclibcralions  of  a 
board,  so  one-sided  in  fact  as  this  is,  with  those  expectatiooB 
and  prepossessions  with  which  the  labours  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  ought  to  be  welcomed.  The  office  of  examining:,  judg* 
ing,  and  reforming  a  university  was  nut  one  to  be  put  into  the 
hantis  of  a  knot  of  men  representing  one  particular  set  of  views. 
Even  if  sucb  a  bocly  feels  the  duty  of  assuming  a  recipient  and 
impartial  attitude,  it  cannot  do  it,  A  school  does  not  know 
what  its  own  hobbies  arc,  that  is  to  say,  it  knuMS  that  it  has 
certain  favourite  ideas,  but  it  is  obliged  to  think  them,  as  such, 
not  hobbies,  but  important  truths.  Put  a  particular  school  of 
thought  then  in  exclusive  possession  of  a  commission,  and  we 
know  what  we  may,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  expect. 

Hut  the  time  is  over  fur  sucb  reflections  as  these.  The  Oxford 
Commission,  on  whatever  authority  based,  and  of  whatever 
names  composed,  has  I)een  appointed,  has  deliberated,  has  col- 
lected evidence,  and  has  published  a  Kcport.  It  is  not  our 
business  now  to  apprehend  results  from  on  imperfect  nutboritj 
or  a  partial  consti-uctlon,  when  we  can  see  with  our  eyes  whether 
these  have  come  or  not.  The  conclusions  at  which  the  commis- 
sion has  arrived  are  before  us:  and,  being  so,  it  does  not  signify 
a  straw  from  what  quarter  they  have  come;  the  only  important 
question  is,  wliat  ore  Ihcy? 

The  remarks  which  we  shall  make  on  the  Report  before  us, 
will  fall  mainly  nnder  the  heads  of  the  constitution  nf  the  uni- 
versity, university  education,  university  extension,  the  profes- 
soriate, and  the  college  foundations  ;  though,  when  followed  up, 
some  of  these  so  intermix  and  slide  into  each  other  that  we  shall 
not  he  able  to  keep  tbem  wholly  apart.  Bat  while  we  yield  to 
the  natural  inter-depcndcnec  of  our  subject-niRtlcr,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  check  its  oscillation,  and  preserve  ils  main  limits 
and  channels. 

The  question  of  the  government  of  the  university  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  first  importance,  anil  especially  one  portion  of  St. 
Upon  the  mode  in  which  the  legislative  function  in  the  univer- 
sily  is  divided  and  assigned,  will  depend  in  a  great  measure 
both  the  quality  and  the  despatch  of  university  legislation.  Nor 
can  we  on  the  whole  doubt  that  the  existing  arrangement  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  capable  of  improvement.  JJut  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Commissioners  on  this  head  appears  to  us  tu  exhibit 
a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  nature  of  a  good  university 
legislative. 

The 


The  Oxford  Commisst'on.  1^7 

The  aim  in  a  universitv  lepslativc  is  to  combine  a  small 
initiating  with  a  popular  ratifying  nsscmbly.  A  popular  rati- 
fying assembly  is  wanted,  because  the  constitution  <tf  the  ancient 
universitv  is  csseatiatly  popular.  A  small  initiativn  is  wanted, 
as  an  arrangement  of  convenience.  Had  all  the  members  uf  the 
popular  assembly  the  right  of  proposing  new  measures,  it  ig 
prubahic  many  of  them  would  exercise  it.  There  would,  thcre- 
Ihre,  be  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  on  the  part  of 
individuals  In  getting  up  propositions,  and  on  the  pnrt  of  the 
whole  Wly  in  listening  to  and  discussing  them.  To  prevent  so 
serious  an  inconvenience,  a  small  initiative  is  rw^uircd.  This  is 
the  natural  consliuction  then  of  a  university  legislative,  and  this 
U  the  construction  of  the  existing  legislative  at  Oxford.  There 
may  be  a  doubt  whether  its  composition  is  an  advantagec^us  one, 
none  whether  its  smallness  is.  uut  the  Commissioners  propose 
for  n  new  initiative  a  body  coni>isting  uf  more  than  ii  hundred 
persons,  that  is,  of  niorc  than  one-half  of  the  resident  members 
of  convocation.  The  sixty  professors  and  under-professors  are 
thrown  in  en  masse  in  the  first  place,  next  tlie  twenty-four  heads 
of  houses,  and  then  twenty-four  college  tutors.  It  is  plain  witli 
what  enormous  cost  to  the  university  so  laige  an  initiative  must 
operate :  the  great  expenditure  of  tbo  Individuars  time  and 
labour,  the  still  greater  of  the  Iwxly's,  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
power  of  initiating  is  not  given  to  every  individual  in  ibis  assembly* 
but  only  to  a  ^  fixed  number '  left  undetermined  ;  and  this  is  some 
check  on  the  oj)eratiun  of  this  privilege,  but  It  is  a  feeble  one. 
Every  individual  member  of  this  assembly  has  part  of  the  uni\*er- 
sity  initiative  in  liis  hands,  bow  large  a  one  depends  on  what  the 
above  number  required  to  agree  in  the  exertion  of  it  may  be.  If 
any  meiubcr  then  wants  to  initiate,  he  li.is  only  to  call  on  his 
iriends  and  talk  till  he  has  gut  enough  to  agree,  und  It  will  be 
odd  if,  in  so  large  a  body  as  this,  with  so  many  young  and  active 
men  in  it,  there  will  not  be  a  suflicient  number  of  stirring  heads 
to  keep  the  assembly  going.  We  could  not  reasonably  calculate 
on  any  long  dozes,  and  its  wakefulness  would,  in  consequence  of 
its  size,  consume  an  immense  quantity  of  academical  time  and 
energy. 

Of  the  reasons  for  constructing  so  large  an  initiative,  the  first  is 
the  advantage  of  avoiding  periodical  elections.  A  small  boarU 
involves  a  representative  basis  ;  representathm  would  involve  elec- 
tion, and  periodical  elections  are  an  evil.  This  is  not  a  sufllcieni 
reason.  There  may  be  a  disadvantage  in  periodical  elections,  but 
the  disadvantage  is  not  nearly  so  great  a  one  as  that  of  a  wide- 
spread initiative,  and  the  endless  discussions  of  a  large  assembly. 
If  electors  are  well  dtiosen  and  the  jnachinerj  of  electing  is  judi- 
cious. 
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cious,  periodical  elections  need  not  produce  disonler  or  excite- 
ment. The  caput  at  Cambridg;e  has  (>een  all  iilon>r  elective,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bvndicatc  has  now,  with  the  entire 
npprohiiiion  of  Her  Mnjesty's  CommisaiKnera  for  that  University, 
substitutetl  tor  that  biiard,  in  the  legislati^-e  department,  an 
equally  elective  council.  To  be  frightened  at  a  small  election 
once  a  year,  and  to  welcome  the  noise  of  a  hundred-headed 
assembly  all  the  vear  round,  is  to  bo  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  'I'he  second  reason  to  justify  the  size  of  this  assembly 
is  an  allc^c<l  wish  for  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  university  at 
large.  *  If  the  numhcra  of  the  IwurI,'  say  the  Commissioners, 
'  were  either  tliminished  or  left  aa  at  present,  we  think  that  much 
the  same  complaints  would  tie  miseil  a^inxt  it  as  ap;ainRt  the  ex- 
isting l>oard ;  members  of  convocation  would  not  be  satisfied  to 
have  the  sole  right  of  Initiating  in  so  small  a  body*  No  one 
acntpnre  couhl  have  shown  a  greater  misapprehension  of  the 
whole  ground  on  whicli  the  disaatisfartion  with  the  existing  ini- 
tiative has  arisen.  This  ground  is  not  the  smallness  of  the 
Hcbiiomadnl  Hoard,  but  its  comjwsition.  A  board  is  popular  or 
not,  not  accortling  to  its  size,  but  its  basis,  and  a  smaller  board 
on  a  representative  basis  is  more  popular  than  a  much  larger  one 
on  an  oligarchical.  Tlie  hold  of  the  public  over  it  in  election, 
and  the  circumstance  ihat  its  memljcrs  are  not  permanent  but 
shifting,  are  an  ample  «»nipcnsfttion  for  confinement  of  number. 
The  Tutora'  Association  recommends  another  kind  of  initiative 
boar<i  in  the  plare  of  the  present  onf,  hut  not  a  larger  one. 

Another  reason  which  has  weight  in  this  arrangement  exhibits 
crmlitable  fijcling,  but.  we  think,  rather  misdirected.  It  appears 
then  that  Her  \fnjesly's  Commissioners  have  b<;en  influenced  by 
the  romantic  wish  ti>  revive  tn  its  original  functions  a  certain 
assembly  called  *  congregation,'  which  still  forms  a  part  of  the 
ancient  routine  of  the  university,  and  is  supposed  once  to  have 
had  importance.  It  is  true  not  much  is  known  of  this  old 
assembly,  and  the  Commissioners  do  not  profess  to  be  guidml  by 
more  than  temperate  conjecture.  There  is,  however,  ground  for 
sup|>osing  that  in  times  not  long,  wc  believe,  posterior  to  the 
Hejjtardiy,  this  assembly,  which  consisted  of  the  b(Mlv  of  masters, 
was  the  single  house  of  legislature  in  the  university.  The  Com- 
missioners then  are  anxious,  in  reforming  the  present  legislature 
of  the  university,  to  go  back  to  the  original  type,  and  in  this  new 
assembly  of  professors,  heads,  and  tutors  tliey  profess  to  present 
US  with  tt  remodelled  '  House  of  Congregation,  the  n^il  repre- 
sentative of  the  primn^v.il  legislature  of  the  literary  republic  of 
Oxfortl."  N'ow,  in  the  first  place,  it  does,  we  submit,  require  an 
effort  to  see  in  on  assembly  of  professors,  beads  of  colleges,  and 
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tutors  the  primipval  Ipgislnture  of  Oxfonl :  the  original  subatnncR 
bas  umlergonc  so  niucli  trausfurmation  that  some  power  of  a1>- 
itrattion  is  retjuired  to  ftfUow  its  idpntlty.  Rut,  even  if  it  is, 
does  that  *  literary  republic'  want  its  'primeval  legislaluru' 
l>ack  a{^in?  Supposing  she  ha<l  such  a  legislature,  wlucfa  is 
problematical,  she  has  abandoned  it  for  a  certainty,  for  a  le^- 
'lature  of  another  sort ;  and  we  may  presume  that  if  she  aban- 
doned it,  it  was  for  good  reasons.  She  may  have  found  by  ex- 
|>erience  that  such  a  legislature  wns  noisy,  talkative,  and  rnpa- 
^ous  of  that  time  and  attentina  which  were  due  elsewhere ;  and 
,.the  may  for  these  rcasuns  have  divided  the  single  large  house  of 
islature  into  two,  a  smaller  one  to  initiate,  and  a  larger  one  to 
Fy,  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  certain  that  such  a  change  did 
ikc  place.  There  may  then  be  good  reasons  why  this  later 
Cmistltulion  of  the  university  legislature  should  from  time  to 
time  undtTgi)  modifications:  why  a  certain  initiative  called  the 
'  Black  Congregation,'  which  existed  befnre  the  present  Hebdo- 
madal RiMird,  should  he  exrtianged  for  that  Iwarfl,  and  why  now 
that  l)oard  in  its  turn  should  give  way  for  some  other  ;  but,  if  we 
*Te  to  take  experience  for  our  guide,  thcrre  can  be  no  reason  why 
we  should  give  up  this  latter  constitution  itself  for  one  that 
existed  antecedently  to  it,  and  go  bark  to  a  primitive  model 
which  has  been  deliljeratcly  abandouc<l.  Such  a  course  might 
please  an  antiquarian,  but  practical  st-nse  would  reject  it.  Why 
'^oold  the  revival  of  a  prim:rval  legislature  be  more  convenient 
to  the  university  than  it  would  bo  to  the  nation  ?  There  was  once 
a  Witenagemot ;  there  was  once  a  national  legislature  which  met 
under  the  shade  of  an  oak.  Offer  a  'primipval  legislature*  to 
Society  in  a  prima?val  state,  whether  originally  or  by  relapse; 
to  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  the  Holivian  and  C'hilian  republics, 
the  Argentine  republic,  the  republic  of  Paraguay.  Rut  the 
*  literary  republic'  of  Oxford  will  not  be  duly  grateful  for  otte- 

But  the  Commissioners  having  formed  these  hundred  men  into 
■n  assembly  for  debating  on  unix'prsity  matters,  begin  to  be 
Afraid—  not  that  they  have,  for  of  that  they  seem  to  have  no  mis- 
friving — but  that  others  may  p<issibly  sitftposc  that  they  have 
instituted  a  *  debating  society.'  'J'hcy  proceed  to  assure  us  that 
that  is  impossible:  'the  character  and  the  station  of  the  persons 
designated  as  members  of  this  assembly  being  an  ample  guarantee 
ftgftinst  such  a  result.*  But  what  guarantee  is  this  ?  Their  cha- 
racters may  be  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  but  if  you  put  a  hundifd 
tmcn  in  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  debating,  how  is  it  derogatory 
to  their  characters  to  debate/  How  arc  * chnmcter  and  station' 
any  guarantee  even  against  the  obstinacy,  the  tediousness,  and 

tandcrings  of  a  speaker?     You  must  remember  too  that  the 
members 
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znembfTs  of  this  nsscinbly,  pre  lessors,  licaiis  of  houso-s,  college 
tutors,  arc  men  wIjo  arc,  or  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  be  lUtcued 
to  m  their  own  il apartments.  Nor  docs  tFift  system  nny  more 
than  the  individuals  afford  a  check  to  the  diffuseness  of  deliate. 
The  commissioners  inav  rippeai  to  the  system  of  delegacies  or 
committees,  and  stop  such  objectors  us  ourselves  with  the  *  easy 
answer*  that  ''all  deliberative  assemblies  appoint  committees  to 
j^port  on  measures  submitted  to  thero.*  But  an  easy  answer  is 
not  always  a  satisfactory  one.  The  introduction  of  a  commiitee 
midway  does  not  prevent  long  debutes  at  the  two  ends.  The 
'.assembly,  which  is  responsible  for  the  final  result,  must  decide 
it,  and  that  decision  can  only  he  arrived  at  bv  debate.  This 
assembly  t!inn  is  a  debating  society :  but  tlie  commissioners  may 
tnOM'  turn  round  aud  say, — certainly  it  is  in  your  sense  of  the 
vterm,  but  tbat  sense  is  one  in  which  the  highest  assembly  in  the 
<;ountry,  the  house  of  parliament,  is  equally  a  debatinj?;  society; 
and  therefore  no  disadvantage  to  tlie  University  is  involved  in  it 
bein^  this.  But  we  answer  that  this  assembly  may  l>c  a  debaiing 
society  ici  the  sense  in  which  parliament  Is,  and  yet  be  very  dis- 
advantageous Ui  the  University.  A  great  nation  can  afTord  to 
keep  six  hundred  legislators  in  fighting  order,  but  a  University, 
out  of  two  Imndred  rcsi'lents,  cannot  alTord  to  maintain  a  hundred 
legislators.  The  parliamentary  legislator  is  a  legislator  bv  pnt- 
•/essioii,  and  can  therefore  dev<itc  lus  time  to  thai  work  without 
jntcrferenre  with  other  duties;  but  the  Universil_v  one  is  a  legis- 
Jati:»r  only  incidentally  l*i  a  regular  profession  and  employment  of 
another  Uiud. 

But  besides  this  principal  evil  connected  with  such  a  Univer- 
sity legislature,  there  are  others.  A  small  initiative  council 
iscs  no  unpleasant  sense  of  exclusion  in  the  minds  of  the  rest 
the  University  nut  belonging  to  it:  all  know  tliat  cverybotly 
cannot  be  on  a  board  of  a  dozen,  or  twenty,  however  enviable 
may  be  the  privilege,  and  the  mass  take  their  exclusion  from  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  make  your  initiative  assembly  consist 
of  half  the  resident  meraijcrs  of  convocation,  and  the  other  half 
will  feel  their  exclusion  from  it.  Men  who  arc  neither  profes- 
sors, heads  of  houses,  nor  senior  tutors,  are  not  thereby  destitute 
of  intelligence  or  activity.  A  junior  tutor,  a  simple  fellow,  will 
have  their  ideas  on  University  questions,  hut  the}'  will  on  this 
orrangcmcnt  meet  every  day  their  cfjuals  who  ai*c  in  this  assem- 
bly, while  they  themselves  are  out  of  it.  i^uch  a  University 
legislative  appears  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  combine  the 
two  opposite  evils  of  an  oligarchy  anil  a  deraotTacy  ;  it  is  extra- 
Tagantly  wide,  and  it  is  invidiously  cxclusiie.  This  assembly, 
large  as  it  is,  is  at  the  ^me  time  a  large  oligarchy ;  its  members 
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arc  all  officials — the  simple  degree  is  not  admitted  there ;  nor,  even 

regarded  as  an  assembly  of  officials,  is  it  fairly  composed.    The 

Commissioners  secure  fur  their  favourite  order  a  prcpgndcrancc ; 

(tiie  professoriate  is  placed  whole  in  it  to  the  number  of  some 

iixty  ;  the  board  of  heads  of  houses  whole  ;  hut  when  thfv  (ome 

lo  rfie  tutorial  l>o<ly,  they   make  it  sit   by   a  representation  of 

twenty-four  or  less  than  a  third.      Fur  it  occurs  to  them  that  this 

board   is   growing  in   duncnsiuiis,  and  '  would  be  inconveniently 

[lenlarged  by  the  admission  of"  the  whole  body  ;'  a  sensible  disco- 

*ry  doubtless,  and  far  from  a  surprising  one ;  but  w*hy  was  not 

Ettiis  discovery  of  size  made  before?     Why  are   they  prfuligal  of 

jom  lo  a  newly  created  and  untried  professoriate,  and  just  seized 

rith  a  fit  of  parsimony  when  llic  tutorial  b<idy,  the  existing  and 

[working  teachers  oi  the  place,  are  to  be  seated? 

But  we  have  not  quite  done  witli  this  subject.    We  respect  the 
[Reeling  which  has  led  ihe  commission  to  leave  standing  side  by 
Isidc  with  this  new  huuse  of  legislature  Ehe  existing  ones.     If  it 
[Was  love  of  the  ancient,  it   was  poetry;  if  it  was  the  desire  to 
conciliate,  it  was  good  manners.     But  the  cold  rules  of  reason 
Ideridedly  forbid  tlie  reformer,  ivliethcr  of  states  or  universities, 
{when  he  gives  a  new  constitution,  to  leave  the  old  one  standing. 
lit  is  evident  that  this  new  legislative  assembly,  if  crcntccl  at  all, 
lught  to  be  created  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  legislature  of 
ithe  University,  ami  not  ns  an  addition  to  it;  its  largeness  obvi- 
ously emulates  convocation,  ami  its  privilege  of  initiating  gives  it 
r  the  place  of  the  Hebdomadal  Bimrd.    Moreover,  it  professes  to  be, 
Irc'stored  nnd  remodelled,  the   University's  'priina'val'  house  of 
legislature,  which  was  its  single  house  of  legislature.    As  such  it 
is  not  suited    for  company    with  other  houses  and   boards,   but 
should  have  the  stage  to  itself.    But  the  Conimissiuners  erect  this 
new  asseuibly  to  go  uii  in  company  with  convocation,  whose  fnial 
ratification  will  still  be  required,  and  with  tlie  Ilehdomadal  Bo.iril, 
which  is  Ui  continue  tu  j,)ossfss  its   initiative.      Now  this  second 
ioitlalive  is  a  shain.     The  Board  of  Heads  13  told  that  it  'retains 
its  right  of  initiating,'  because  the  Commission  gives  it  the  right 
of  initiating  into  this  new,  large,   initiative  assembly.     But  an 
initiative  into  ajiital  assembly,  which  is  the  present  piivllege  of 
Uiis  bonnl,  is  a  tulally  diflercnt  thing  from  an  initiative  into  an 
initiative  one     To  be  sure,  tlicy  add,  it  is  ni)  longer  ''the  wc/u- 
«'ctf  right  of   initiating'    whicli    this  board   enjfiys,   because   the 
Same  is  enjoyed  by  a  fixed  number  of  any  other  members  of  this 
new  assembly.    But  it  is  mockery  lu  speak  uf  a  right  thus  wholly 
altered  in  substance  and  in  tenure,  as  if  it  were  substantially  the 
same  jirivilego  a.s  before,  with  only  on  accidental  alteruliou  :  mir 
are  we  advocates  of  the  Hebdomad.il  Board  liere,  but  only  of 
VOL.  xcm.  NO.  CLXxxv.  H  correct 
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cionrect  lanffuage.  But  the  second  convocation  conld  not  be 
conntcd  on,  ttrttwitlistiinding  any  secvct  wishes  of  the  CoTninn> 
siontM'S  on  tliis  siihjec-t,  as  a  simm.  A  minorily  in  the  new  \ef^' 
lalivc  nssemhiy  miplit  easily  become  the  majority  in  con^■ocatiou 
and  reject  a  measure  which  thai  former  larpe  assemhlv  hail  been' 
(liscnssintf  for  a  wlmlt*  term.  We  have  tlien  two  constitutions 
ffoing  on  at  once  :  two  initiative!*  if  von  will ;  two  eonvoeations. 
A  Dutchman  in  sixteen  pairs  of  breeches  woultl  be  less  eucum- 
beretl  and  incommodwl  than  would  he  the  University  with  this 
loduplieation  of  Ic^slalive  maehiiier>*.  A  more  clumsy,  cum- 
brous, confuseil,  and  absurd  appnnlus  seldom  issued  from  the 
brain  of  the  most  professed  constitution  maker.  Wc  are  nniinded 
■of  those  grotesque  forms  in  animal  nature  —  the  representa- 
•tires  of  an  antediluvian  stage  of  creation,  which,  instead  of 
regrular  limbs,  exhibit  unmeaning  bnlgings  and  excrescences,  and 
which,  after  much  attention,  leave  us  undecided  whether  the  de- 
formed or  the  eccentric  predominates  in  them.  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  may  be  deep  philosophers,  but  they  are  very 
bungling  statesmen.  'This  jitan/  they  say,  *  lias  not  been  pro- 
posed in  its  complete  form  by  any  one  person,  but  has  been 
framed  after  a  careful  examination  of  several  schemes ;' — as  if  it 
Iras  a  great  rerommendation  of  a  constitution,  that,  instead  of 
consistently  representing  any  one  scheme,  it  should  be  a  mctUcy 
of  all. 

The  tnith  is,  these  gentlemen  have  plainly  bad  no  guiding 
principle  in  constnirting  this  new  University  constitution.  They 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  *  proposed  schemes  * — at  the  mercy  of 
their  own  fancies.  They  have  als4>  had  a  general  wish  to  stuff  in 
professors,  and,  having  put  in  these  to  the  number  of  sixty,  ihey 
were  obliged  in  de<:ency  to  allow  some  others  to  appear  in  thii 
assembly.  That  guiding  principle  we  have  already  laid  down 
as  being  the   combining  of   a  small    initiative   with  a  popular 

tifier.  VVc  think,  liowever,  that  the  present  initiative  may  be 
kdvantigeotisly  altered  for  a  representative  one.  The  call  for 
iuch  a  (bange  has  been  the  natural  result  of  an  increase  of  life 
end  activity  in  the  University ;  nor  is  the  position  of  the  present 
Board  one  which  even  its  founder  ever  intended.  Laud  formed 
the  heads  int<j  a  R(»ard,  as  a  convenient  medium  between  himself 
and  the  University;  but  he  governed  the  University  himself: 
and  both  his  ami  Strafford's  theory  of  government  was  the  con- 
tinental rather  tlian  English  theory — of  a  (jreat  central  power, 
directing  and  controlling  all  institutions.  The  theory  fell  Iwfore 
^axoii  feeling  mixed  with  Puritan  ;  and  the  Board  has  conse- 
iquently  remained  to  this  day  wanting  the  complement  which 
was  originallv  designed  for  it    We  will  not,  however,  undertake 
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'to  decide  the  prnpmtions  which  convocation  and  tlie  heads  ot 
ises  shoold  have  at  n  representative  Bimrd.  The  constilutlun 
>f  the  new  Cambriitsrc  wiuncJl  kivcb  m\\y  three  scats  out  of  flfteeii' 
to  this  ImkIt,  hut  a.  lar^'cr  ibiin;  is  due  to  tbc  Oxfurd  tieadt 
[nixni  their  nhl  domain. 

Fixim  the  iiiDstitueiun  of  the  University  we  tarn  to  the  stiU 
>re  important  question  of  University  cduc-attun. 
The  recent  rrforoi  movement  in  the  University  has  on  this 
ibject  raised  some  tudefimte  expectations  which  ought  first  to 
[¥e  examined.  Ideas  of  roWvul  are  strong  now.  It  has  beiin 
[•sked,  why  should  not  the  Universities  resume  their  ancient  in- 
[toll«ctunl  leadership,  .-ind  he  af^in  the  centres  of  national  staewe 
[•ad  literature.  Tbey  were  real  Univeisitics  in  the  middle  a^es, 
ftoJW  they  are  not ;  they  do  not  teach  everything  j  they  have 
[■(Ilowpd  lari!Y>  branches  of  education  to  slip  out  of  their  hands; 
but  Ihcy  must  recal  them.  The  vision  of  Oxford,  with  her  tbiity 
'thousanil  Ktudrtits  ajrain,  is  thus  made  to  rise  before  us ;  and  we 
iire  told  not  to  he  content  till  we  gee  her  filling,  out  of  her  stuck 
l«f  pupils,  all  the  professions  of  tbe  country.  Now,  in  one  sense, 
'  and  we  think  tbe  must  important  one,  tbc  Universities  have 
'  maintaiiR'd  all  along,  and  do  now  maintain,  tlic  intellectual 
'^dership  here  pointed  to ;  in  another  sense,  it  is  quite  impos- 
SJble  they  should. 

Onr  Univeiaities  cannot  now  Iw  the  general  ccntrL's  of  science, 

the   dominant    schools   for   e»-ery    branch    of  knowledfje.      'i'bey 

Were,   indeed,  in  the  middle    a^es  ;  but   the  mtKlem   machinery 

lOf  printing  and    publishing    did  not  cxitit  then;    and    persona 

'who    had  anvtbing  to  communicate  on    any  subject    naturally 

'went  to  ttie  Universities,  simply  ns  places  which  collected  men 

^togrthcr,  and  brought  tliem  witliin  tlie  compass  of  a  mnifs  voice. 

Sut,  what  is  still  more  important  to  obser\'e,  the  sciences  them- 

fselves  were  in  so  narrow   and  meagre  a  conditioa     Meditrval 

jsrionce  was  in  the  Rrst  place  dogmatic.     We  do  not  mean   by 

this  that  it  laid  down  certain  fundamental  positions  as  tnie,  and 

I  taught  them  in  tlic  schools  —  for  science  must  always  do  ihiit ;  but 

[tbat  it  taught  tbese  positions  as  true  without  any  proof  of  tbem, 

I  or   any   ap|>eal   to  llie   pupil's    reason.^    as   the  ground   of  such 

teaching.     Thus  it  l.ii<i  down  that  there  were  four  elements,  that 

each  element  tended  to  its  own  place,  an  absolute  heavy  and  on 

|«bsolntc  tight,  tbe  difTereace   Ix-twcen  a   violent  and  a  natural 

Snotion,  tbat  some  kinds  of  motion  were  better  tlian  others,  that 

all  Nature's   movements  were  the  best     A   set  of  axioms  wa« 

banded  down   in  physical  science  which  the  pupil  was  required 

to  accept,  simply  because  they  were   there — because  some  great 

man  had  asserted  them,  and  nobody  had  yet  disputed  them.     He 
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gave  a  blind  assent  t»  them^  just  as  if  he  was  Inoking  at  a  brick 
wall ;  lie  did  not  see  they  were  true,  that  was  impossible,  for 
they  did  come  into  cuntact  with  his  reason  and  scientific  percep- 
tinas.  That  state  of  the  human  mind  which  did  nut  make  a 
distinction  between  physical  science  and  religion  in  this  respect, 
lis  indeed  a  strange  one  to  us  at  the  present  day.  Dogmas  in 
ftlieology  arc  a  wall  to  us  indeed,  but  they  are  reasonable  because 
I  the  subject-matter  of  theology  is  admitted  to  be  incomprehcn- 
«ible.  But  science  has  only  to  do  with  such  truth  as  the  mind 
[atlmits  into  itself,  unites  itself  to,  and  perceives.  To  be  content 
I  therefore,  in  science,  with  looking  at  n  wall  is  simple  stupidity — 
'  R  want  oi  consciousness,  on  the  mind's  part,  of  the  very  act  which 
it  is  performing,  and  the  process  it  is  conducting.  Mediii-val 
I  science  was,  however,  to  a  targe  extent  dogmatic  ;  and  one  result, 
which  it  is  very  relevant  to  the  present  question  to  observe,  fol- 
lowed from  this,  viz.,  that  science  could  be  contaiucd  and  taught 
in  books.  If  a  position  stands  simply  upon  authority,  and  dues 
not  appeal  to  any  proof  by  experimeni,  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  true  and  proper  leaching  of  it  is,,  that  it  should  be  put  <]own 
U]H)n  paper,  clearly  uutl  graunuati rally.  I'he  pupil  then  is  put 
in  possession  of  the  truth,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
Again,  mediTPval  science  was  logical.  Science,  even  phy- 
sical, cannot,  it  Is  true,  get  on  without  logic,  or  what  may  be 
called  such.  The  metaphysical  sort  of  rcasouinti:  is  required  in 
it,  for  physical  science  Is  not  a  matter-of-fact  affair  simply,  it  is 
concerned  with  ideas,  and  therefore  such  reasoning  is  wanted  in 
it  as  is  necessary  for  bringing  out  ideas.  The  ideas,  e.  ff.,  of 
pressure  and  mccboiucal  force,  or.  In  other  words,  the  percep- 
tions of  these  facts,  can  only  be  pursued  and  dcvclupu*!  by  an 
act  of  the  brain  which  may  be  called  an  act  of  reasoning.  Again, 
physical  science  requires  suth  reasoning  as  is  implied  in  indue- 
tiotts ;  for,  however  many  facts  it  may  have  c<)Uccletl,  it  can  only 
extract  laws  from  them  by  a  pure  act  of  the  mind.  The  best 
science  therefore  requires  hfgic,  but  it  is  logic  upon  a  solid  basis 
of  nature,  certain  laws,  or  large  observations.  'J'hcre  is  aiiottier 
mode  of  treating  a  subject  which  is  called  especially  logical, 
when  not  only  the  reasoning,  but  the  basis  upon  which  tlic  rta- 
suuiug  goes,  is  got  out  of  the  man's  own  brain.  This  method 
does  not,  indeed,  really  use  at  all  more  logic  than  the  other,  only 
differing  frum  it  in  the  basis  and  not  in  the  amount  of  its  reason- 
ing ;  it  is  called  however,  par  hniitetice,  logical  in  a  spurious  and 
sbsurtl  sejise,  simply  as  being  more  internal  and  s)>eculative. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  the  pbilosopby  which  argues  summarily 
from  a  very  small  (>asis  of  fact,  is  called  spcclallv  a  logical  phi- 
losophy, not  because  it  reasuns  more,  but  because  it  knows  less. 
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In  this  s^ns?,  then,  metUspval  griimrp  was  logical,  that  is  to  say, 
5l  fabricated  axioins  and  argued  ujwn  ihcin  as  if  they  were  true 
ones  ;  i(  had  but  a  small  experlcDce,  and  it  built  as  much  upon 
'it  8S  if  it  were  the  largest.  The  pn)of  of  the  motions  a(  the 
'beavenly  bodies  was  tlms  a  logical  one.  The  movements  of 
nature  are  the  best  movements;  the  best  movements  are  conti- 
nuous; continuous  movemenls  are  circular;  therefore  tlic  movc- 
menls  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  perfectly  circular.  The  theory 
of  g^vitalion  was  n  logical  one.  Heavy  is  contrary  to  light; 
exterior  is  opposite  to  centre  ;  but  the  heavy  tends  to  the  centre  ; 
therefore  the  light  tends  to  the  exterior.  This  was  the  explana- 
tion how  fire  went  upwards  and  lead  downwards — the  assump- 
tions in  it  being  an  alisnlute  heavy  and  light,  nnd  tlip  tendency 
'of  the  heavy  To  the  eartli's  centre.  Thus  Gilbert  comjilained 
that  preceding  nataialista  had  settled  the  material  of  the  earth's 
centre  by  abstract  rcasonini^s  :  and  the  rrlative  density  of  the 
ribur  elements  was  determined  upon  a  scale  as  fictitious  and 
hypothetical  as  tlie  selection  of  the  four.  When  the  axioms  of 
tnedin^val  science  again  were  not  mere  assumptions,  but  origin- 
ally derived  fntm  experience,  experience  bad  lonjr  ceased  to 
suj>erinteni]  them.  They  went  on  from  age  t<)  age,  never  qua- 
lified, corrected,  or  enlarged.  '  The  axioms,'  says  Bacon,  '  now 
I'in  nse  are  derived  from  a  scanty  handful,  iis  it  were,  of  expe- 
'ricnce,  and  a  few  particulars  of  frequent  occurrence,  wiience 
they  arc  of  much  the  same  dimensions  or  extent  as  their  origin. 
And  if  any  neglecte<l  or  unknown  instance  occurs,  the  axiom  is 
'vaved  by  some  frivolous  distinction,  when  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  truth  to  amend  it.*  Mwlia-val  science,  tlien,  was 
dogmatic  and  logical,  and  as  such  it  bad  its  principal  seat,  not 
in  external  nature,  but  either  in  hooks  or  in  the  human  brain. 

To  take  the  department  of  medicine — the  me<lia'val  physician 
had  studietl  his  science  not  in  nature,  but  in  books.  Was  any- 
flhing  the  matter  with  you? — Ijc  had  read  the  approved  writings 
of  antiquity — he  brought  his  liook  mentally  with  him  to  your 
'bedside,  heexfuiilncd  you  by  the  authorised  signs  and  prognostics, 
find  when  ihc  book  had  discovered  your  complaint,  the  book  pn>- 
^'Vided  the  cure.  The  interior  of  the  human  body  was  mil  seen 
till  the  iM'ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  and  when  Blondino 
had  described  It,  the  better  piiysicinns  read  Mondino.  The  know- 
ledge of  mc*iieines  was  got  from  books.  *The  Arabs,'  says  Van 
Uelmont,  *thc(iicntilca.  the  Uurbarintis.the  wihl  men  nf  the  woods 
and  the  Indians,  have  used  more  obsen'ation  in  lollecting  tlieir 
•imples  than  all  the  Eumpeans,  who,  since  the  days  of  Dioscorides 
the  soldier,  the  contemporary  of  I'lato,  have  added  nothing  Ut 
the  knowletlgc  of  herbs.     We  follow  spurious  and  false  traditions 
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,— we  read  books — but  do  oot  obscne.  The  Father  of  Lights  is 
•ti>  Xif  suppliciitcd  t1i;it  He  vouchtiafe  to  j^ive  lu  «ucb  knowledge  ns 
Jle  p\\e  Be7aleel  and  AhnHali.  for  the  glory  of  His  n.ime,  and 
our  iK-ijflibour's  wrlfnie.  Uut  '\%  is  to  b<?  lV:ared  that  lie  wlio  per- 
mitted the  works  of  Sotouion  to  nerisli  will  reserve  the  kiiowledjjc 
■of  «iinplcs  till  the  <'oiniii(;  of  ICiijab,'     Tliis  gliH}iny  anlitjpatiun 

!JiA«  not  been  fidfilbtl,  but  t1int  it  wa$  entertained  is  HuOicieutlf 
'Bifinirieant.  The  consequence  of  such  a  dependente  of  mefUcnl 
:S('ienrc-  on  ^Hiuks  is  obvious.  t^»  hmi;  as  imture  coinridod  with 
Hippoerates  you  hiid  a  clianec  of  a  decent  cure  ;  but  if  abe  onee 
Trnlureii   lu   divtTjB^e  from   binif   your  pro^pei  t  was   a   bad  one. 

..If  she  indulged  in  a  new  complaint,  or  in  other  symptoms  of 
An  old  one,  snch  independenre  was  fatal.  !^l'eitlK•r  tbe  com- 
fplaiut  nor  tbe  symptoms   were    in    Hippcxntes.     'Jlien   wliem 

I, were  tbev ?  —  N'owhere.  Such  unauthnrisefl  intruders  were 
ijznnred,  and  it  was  uniTasfHialfh^  in  a  patient  ti>  die.  A  tn^- 
IJieiidous  dise.ts**,  like  t)ie  sweniiii^f  sickne^,  would  (MX'a^ioanlly 
indeed  oveilenp  lliiii  barriiT  of  etiijuette,  and  a  powerful  iipatart 
would  extort  n  recognition  bv  the  largeness  of  llie  se&le  un 
irhicb  be  worki^d,  but  minor  efierts  were  not  atunded  to. 

But  you  were  birky  if  you  ^t  a  doeuir  who  pre»r  ribed  for  yon 
from  nipiwcmtes,  and  aitenipted  no  other  euurtte ;  for  Hippo- 
crates was  an  observer,  itnd  bandc<l  down  some  valuable  know- 
ledge of  nature.  Von  might  f:dl  inu>  tiie  bands  of  a  bigical 
pmctitioner,  and  then  your  fate  was  seated.  The  lo^iial  phj- 
sleian  argued  from  certain  primary  iileas  of  disease,  or  rather 
from  the  nix*e3sarv  meanings  of  certain  tenns  used  to  expreM 
this  or  that  disease.  Thus,  boat  was  considered  to  be  invoiveil  in 
ibe  very  idea  of  fever,  Jiwbidrd  in  die  very  meaning  of  the  term. 
Ti>  remove  the  fever,  therefore,  the  doctor  must  let  out  tbe  beet 
in  the  body  ;  an<l  t'le  heat  beiux  in  tbe  blood,  be  must  therefore 
bleed  tbe  patient  copiously.  It  was  in  vain  lo  argue  that  fever 
could  not  be  fundamentally  heat,  because  in  s<]ine  stages  of  a 
lever  the  patient's  te^rth  chatterctl  with  cold  :  tbe  argument  was 
answered  by  ibe  distinction  that  these  stages  of  a  fever  were  not 
the  real  fever,  or  tliat  the  cold  that  was  felt  in  them  was  not  real 
cold,  but  only  a  simulation  of  it.  The  defmitiDn  of  fever  thus 
stood  its  ground  a^iiist  tbe  witness  of  nature,  and  the  alleged 
meaning  of  a  word  was  deferred  to  ns  if  it  was  a  trulb  of  foct, 
ami  a  system  of  me<ii<at  practice  founded  u|>on  it.  Hut  once 
»ei>arate  science  from  tbe  observation  of  nature,  and  it  will  run 
into  absurdities,  which  were  never  dreamed  of  at  Ihc  Hrsl  diverg- 
ence. The  discipline  of  attention  to  facta  can  alone  keep  up  tbe 
at.'mdnr<t  of  common  sense.  In  tbe  absents  of  idl  clieck,  medical 
science  left  the  comimin  world  altogetbrr,  and  became  astrological. 
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Men  whom  Van  Ilclmnnt  tboiiglit  worthjr  uf  c.x^iosure  wanted 
excccilin^lj  t>j  make  uut  that  lUcrv  wurL-  out^  twelrc  dUcasca, 
bei's-usc  tbe  twelve  aig^ns  uf  Uic  Zodiac:  would  in  that  case 
supply  a  reiuwly  apiece  —  an  arrangnnent  wbicli  woulil  reduce 
^eir  healing  power  to  a  beautiful  simplicity.  But  the  testimony 
kturc  bcin;^  loo  siruitg  a^aiuat  thi^  scantiness  of  Uutuau  suffcr- 
_  'each  sign  was  divided  into  thicc parts,  each  of  wbxcU  super- 
^mtcadcd  its  appropriate  rumptaint.  A  patient  then,  who  had  a 
'disease  which  was  neither  fever,  gout,  quinsy,  jaundice,  hypo- 
chondria, nor  any  of  the  thirty-sii  select  cumpluints  which  were 
favoured  with  places  in  the  system,  was  biidly  off;  the  Zodiac, 
Jrom  Aiics  to  Pisces,  wxs  siliut  against  hiin :  an  approximation 
^ras  hazardous,  hut  it  was  Uic  only  course  left;  let  him  consent 
tu  a  pleurisy,  and  he  could  be  accommodated  in  the  Scorpion. 
Tbciie  sages  penetratcKl  to  realms  above  and  realms  below; 
tliey  cultivate  J  relations  with  every  portion  of  the  universe  except 
that  ]>artii:ular  one  wlilch  was  ent  loscd  witliin  the  sick  man's 
')>ody  before  them.  They  soared  to  influences  in  the  uppermost 
regions  of  the  fifth  esstuae,  they  pierced  to  sympathies  and 
antipathies  In  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth,  they  were  at  home  with 
the  antagonisms  of  the  poles  ;  their  inquisitive  philosophy  just 
•topped  short  of  ono  inquiry,  \\z.  into  the  state  of  your,  tljclr 
patient's,  liver.  These  suLiUuie  iutelligeuccs  dwelt,  at  on  inrmtte 
uistance  from  fact,  among  universal  forms,  umon;;;'  ])riuiieval 
penera,  and  abstractions.  A  conical  cap,  a  furred  robe,  might 
he  at  your  bedside,  but  the  sagi^'s  head  was  outside  not  rmly  of 
^'our  apartment,  but  the  tangible  universe  itself,  decicllng  undei: 
which  of  the  three  predicablcs  disease  came — quantity,  qualit}', 
or  relation.  It  is  true  you  might  die  while  this  important  tjurs- 
tlon  was  bein^  decided  ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  consolation 
to  you  Uiat  your  slippeiy  antagonist  was  In  a  fair  way  to  be 
caught  and  well  Kqueezed  in  the  AristQte.Lian  vice. 

But  the  extravagances  of  mediaeval  science  only  desen"e  notice 

showing  the  hulluwness  of  the  basis  on  which  the  science 

'itself  rested.     The  nature  of  that  basis  was  dogmatic  and  logical, 

luid  upon  that  basis  aroise  the  large  and  unlimited  prelcmsions  of 

R  media'val   university.      So  long  as   s(  ience    was   dogmatic,  it 

could  be  taught  in  books  ^  so  long  as  it  was  logical,  it  could  be 

Forked  out  in  the  braiti ;  and  no  other  help  besides  Uicsc  two 

iras  requiretl  for  Its  cultivation.     The  immediate  consequence  of 

■uch  a  iKisBs  was  that  every  university  could  truly  teach  all  the 

ifciences;   because  every   university  had   books,   and  the  piipiU 

Lcame  provided  with  brains.    Butas  soon  as  the  discovery  was  made 

^tliat  the  observation  of  nature  was  necessary  to  physical  science, 

ic  tuillmit;pd.j}xet(;n^it>as.Qi  tiic,lj'U>;,e^»ijty  had  ^  su.VQU(.^ancw: 

tett. 
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.test.  Had  tlip  University,  as  such,  this  new  romlnctive  to  physical 
science? — It  Liui  not.  It  had  not  for  this  reason,  that  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity  was  not  a  pjacf.  in  which  nature  cuuld  Ijc  seen.  Logic  is 
intleprndcnt  of  pinrp,  for  th(>  prorrss  of  rcasoninjo:  is  the  same 
everywhere;  but  for  obsen'ation  sight  is  nncessary.  and  si^ht  il 
dependent  on  place.  One  large  and  most  important  branch  of  phy- 
sical science  immediately  left  the  Universilj'  on  this  very  ground 
—medicine.  The  University  could  not  supply  the  medical  student 
with  the  human  subject,  the  examination  and  dissMMiion  of  which 
was,  on  the  new  system,  necessary  to  his  end.  The  large  hospital 
Could  unly  be  had  ina  large  city,  the  largest  only  in  a  capital,  and 
a  university  need  not,  as  such,  be  situated  in  a  large  or  a  cnpitat 
city.  But  medicine  did  not  retire  alone  :  the  chemist  found  in 
the  metropolis  more  skilful  workmen  to  construct  a  largo,  cum- 
brous, and  ever-growing  apparatus  than  he  could  in  a  provincial 
town.  Moreover,  though  the  cumnicn  phenomena  of  nature  are 
everywhere,  her  curiosities  are  not.  These  arc  brought  from 
distant  corners  of  the  earth,  and  formed  into  collections,  and  of 
these  a  metropolis  is  the  most  natural  recipient  And  the  metro- 
polis collects  men  us  well  as  specimens.  The  steps  of  scientific 
travellers  are,  on  their  return  home,  turned  thither,  and  a  centre 
and  fountain-head  of  intelligence  is  formed  there  respecting  all 
nature  extraordinary.  But  the  chemist,  the  nsineralogist,  the 
geologist  are  concerned  with  extraordinary  as  well  as  ordinary 
nature :  their  direction  therefore  is  to  the  mctnipolis. 

But  the  sciences  are  not  moved  by  separate  innuenccs  only,  but 
by  social.  Ix^t  any  one  great  secession  take  place,  and  the 
seceder  will  draw  others  after  it,  on  the  principle  of  company, 
llut  the  medical  was  such  a  secession.  It  is  not  to  be  denietl 
that,  however  much  people  may  care  about  science  in  the  ab- 
stract, they  care  a  great  deal  more  about  their  skins  ;  and  a  man 
who  has  the  rheumatism  or  the  gout  wilt  feel  that  it  is  of  more 
ronsci^ucncc  to  him  that  ins  complaint  should  be  cured,  than 
that  a  new  planet  should  be  discovered.  Based  upon  this  solid 
appeal  to  self-interest,  the  medical  becomes  necessarily  the  must 
populous  bnuicli  of  phvsical  science.  It  is  co-extensive  with 
society,  and  has  a  home  where  the  rest  are  but  guests.  Measur- 
ing science,  therefore,  by  the  nnmlxTs  of  those  engaged  in  it,  the 
bulk  of  physical  science  has  now  left  the  University.  There  Is 
more  than  a  nucleus,  a  whole  continent,  f(M'mc<l  elsewhere,  round 
wliicb  the  less  bulky  sciences  naturally  gather.  Chemistry 
especially  attaches  itself  to  medicine,  because  its  assistance  iff 
CBScntiil  to  it.  Mechanics  anil  astronomy  have  indeed  no  such 
reason  for  leaving  the  University  ;  nor  have  they  the  reason  of  the 
observation  of  nature;  fur  the  great  laws  uf  nature,  with  which 
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[latone  they  ikre  concerned,  are  the  same  everywhere,  and  the  stars 

'inav  be  seen  in  one  place  as  well  as  another:  but  iHev  ratarally 

|<choose    their    hejul-qnartprs   at    the    principal    seat   of   physical 

;icnce,  wherever  that  may  be.     Thus,  for  one  reason  or  another, 

utber  for  purjruses  of  their  own  whiclb  they  cannot  execute  clse- 

rherc,  or  on   motives  of  sympathy  and   fraternity — because  all 

rtentific  men  have  a  common  ^ninid  ns  such,  and  like  to  cnngre- 

kte   ton:elher — -the  physical  sciences   migrate   to   and   establish 

tbcir  bead-quarters  at  the  metropolis.* 

It  was  then  from  no  negligence  which  we  can  repair,  no  mi»- 

ike  nr  mischance  which  we  can  correct,  it  was  from  simple  and 

absolute   necessity  that  the   University  ceased  to  be  the   head- 

|uarters  of  science,  and  deiirered  her  leadership  in  that  depart- 

lent  into  other    hands.     That   change  was    the  result  of   the 

publication  of  the  No^-um  Org^non  ;  of  the  establishment  of  the 

f'Sciences  on  tlie  Tlaconian  basis,  in  the  place  of  their  old  one. 

■Nor  can  that  leadership  be  restored  unless  the  old  basis  of  the 

Sciences  is  restored   with  ii ;  in  which  viksc  tlic  public  must  be 

prepared  to  submit  again  to  the   science  of  the  schools,   to  the 

[physics  of  Aristotle,  Averrocs,  and  Avicenna,  to  another  theory 

of  gravitation,  and  to    a    noble    death  under    the   treatment  of 

medicinal  logic. 

These  considerations  settle  to  a  ^eat  extent  the  question  of 

Srofessional  education,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  were  intro- 
uced.  The  University  can  give  a  professional  education  in 
'ttiosc  lines  for  which  the  required  knowledge  is  contained  in 
books.  It  can  educate  schoolmasters  classical  and  mathematical, 
ixtcause  claiisics  and  mathematics  are  containe<l  in  books:  it  can 
I'  educate  clergymen,  because  theology  is  rnntaincd  in  Iwoks.  And 
thus  much  professional  education  our  Universities  give,  though 
for  peculiar  reasons  their  theological  is  a  measure  one.  But  the 
University  cannot  give  an  effective  scientific  education  for  the 
reasons  which  we  liavc  given ;  and  for  much  the  same  reasons  it 
coimot  give  a  strictly  professional  education  in  law.  Our  Uni- 
versities were  schools  of  law  indeed  in  the  middle  ages,  hut  it 
"Was  of  the  Canon  and  Civil  laws,  which  were  systematized  and  con- 
tained ill  books,  luiglish  law  is  not  pniperly  contained  in  books, 
but  rather  in  a  living  system  of  details  and  applications,  which 
jnust  be  learned  on  the  actual  field  of  litigation,  in  the  attorney's 
■  office,  the  conveyancer's  chambers,  and  the  courts.  The  Uni- 
Teriitics  never  tauK'^i  even  in  the  middle  ages,  English  law, 
but  left  it  to  the  inns  of  court. 


*  For  tomt  raliuble  tLougbli  on  lliia  (nbject  wc  Mr.  MsnacU'i  rritleuce  AltftcheU 
Id  die  O&rimi  Hrporr. 
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,  Tlic  Oennan  Universities  indeed  discharge  the  office,  of  which 
.we  hare  bceu  relieving  the  liiij^llsh,  and  give  a  professional 
fidacation  to  the  whole  of  Gerxnau;  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
fur  tbedisliuctloD  i»  important  on  the  present  question,  that  thcj 
do  not  do  ir  as  su  many  single  Universities,  but  as  an  ag^ejiate 
or  c'orj)or:itii?n  oi  such  iustituiions.  A  University  may  undoubt- 
^edly  give  a  professioiud  cdutation,  ouly,  if  il  ^ivcs  one,  it  dues 
jio  not  as  such,  but  as  a  University  which  happens  to  be  placed 
in  a  large  or  capital  cily.  In  Oermany  the  Lniversilies  in  the 
.capitals  give  the  medical  education ;  those  in  the  smaller  towns 
arc  inuinly  for  t  lassies  and  theoloj^y.  Moreover,  the  Gerniau 
student  is  a  nomad ;  he  goes  to  one  University  for  one  purpose, 
i,,«oolher  for  anotlier ;  an<l  the  civil  arrangtrment  whicli,  ovcr- 
npiug  the  buundaries  of  slates,  incorporates  the  Uuiversities  in 
4}iic  system,  mailing  the  professor's  certificate  of  one  valid  for  a 
degree  in  another,  enables  him  to  do  this.  The  University  in 
the  small  town  of  Giessen  thus  collected  the  large  chemic«1 
classes  of  Lit'big,  which  it  subsetjuently  liaiuleil  over  to  th«* 
hospitals  of  Berlin.  But  the  EugUsh  student  prefers  the  more 
convenient  plaii  of  attending  his  chemical  and  mtnllcul  pro- 
fessors in  the  same  place.  Nor  were  Liebig  himself  to  lecture  in 
Oxford^  would  be  probably  continue  tlierc  long,  but  would  go  to 
the  world  of  scientliic  students  in  Uoudon  before  that  world  cnme 
to  Oxford  to  him.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  Liebig  has 
left  O  iessen  and  gone  t(t  Munich.  A  nation  of  course  can  and  will 
provide  fur  its  own  professional  e<hication ;  but  the  professional 
education  which  the  German  University  system,  turned  ex- 
prcstdy  to  this  usu  by  law  and  possessing  in  its  certilicates  the 
■ole  legal  entrance  into  all  tlic  professions,  supplies,  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  nation,  not  of  a  University. 

Sum*'  watcliwords  which  have  lieen  recently  raised  have  led  us 
to  be  htugei  iu  showing  what  the  function  of  our  Uni\exsities  ks 
Dot,  tlian  we  shall  hope  to  be  in  showing  what  it  is. 

It  would  argue  some  want  of  philosophy  in  a  perstui  to  suppose* 
that  the  great  movement  uf  the  sixteenth  century,  because  it  broke 
up  the  ancient  basis  of  the  University,  its  pretension  to  universal 
science,  left  nothing  in  its  place.  That  basis  was  only  broken  up 
to  be  remodelled,  and  the  &amc  movement  which  took  awav  in 
DUc  direction  gave  in  another.  The  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  a  joint  one  from  various  sources,  and  combined 
■evcral  aims.  It  was  a  scientific  one  and  aimed  at  power;  it 
was  a  classical  one  and  aimed  at  philosophy,  puUsh,  and  rcflno- 
ment ;  autl  bnth  tliese  aims  bad  one  common  ground  in  a  human 
mind  awakened  and  alive  to  new  capacities  and  resources.  It 
was  $cen  that  su  able  and  giftetl  a  pupil  required  another  mode 
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or  training  than  that  wliich  it  had  hithnrto  Itad,  and  a  new  want 
was  created — tlui  want  of  what  i&  called  ffcitcrat  ediuxUiuti. 

VVr  shall  not  on  this  m.Tabion  ^o  uver  o^aiu  a  nmch-troddei^ 
(;rouud,  luid  urirc  the  various  advanta-jes  iif  a  ^cnitral  nducatiaii 
1M  the  boat  irruuiitlwork  lor  a  sub^icquvutadtaurt!  iu  .sjicrial  lines 
ol"  kiiowlp*)ge.  Those  who  want  to  see  this  argument  brought 
ont  with  singular  p<iwcr,  n'ei;;ht,  and  i-oncis^nesii,  nmj  he  re- 
•ferriHl  tosinrio  essavs  whii-h  originally  a|>])ear«d  in  thisHerieWi 

'motl  ha\c  sinco  been  published  with  tlie  other  writings  of  the 
Jate  Air.  Davison,  ll  is  enough  here  if  we  remind  those  who 
diitrmintenanre  this  want  as  if  it  were  an  artificial  and  cfTcmi- 
oatr  one,  and  would  send  men  into  the  prule&sions  witli  a  bare 

I iClenK'utary  futfilincnt  of  it,  that  this  want  was  ceitaild}'  a  disco- 
Tery  of  the  very  scientific  movement  of  which  tlioy  think  them- 

I, selves  the  special  disciples,  and  of  which  disciplcsliiptfaey  think 
lis  jealousy  the  proof.  By  a  ^ikmI  general  cducatiuu,  we  mean 
that  preliminary  education  io  a  inucli  ^eatet  degree,  which 
ivery  one  who  is  educated  at  al)  has  in  some  de^ee.  The 
lartsh-schiMd  boy  receives  a  general  education  up  to  the  age  oi' 
•n,  wlueb  is  up  to  ilml  time  substantially  the  same  education 
»ith  that  w hie)  1  the  future  Uadesman  receives :  but  the  educa- 

['^on  in  his  case  stops  at  tea  and  does  not  go  oa.     The  tradi!»- 

continues  this  education  up  to  sixteen — a  very  considerable 

:e.     And  this   eiteiisiun  of  time    brings  with   it,  lor  the 

rimple  reason  chat    tiim:   reqiaires   to    he    filled    up.  the  addition 

[of  new  matter  in  the  shape  of  dassics.     This   education  again 

is,  for  so  limg  as  it  goes  on,  substantially  the  same  with   that 

.which  he  who  is  called  ywr  eminence  the  educate*!  man  receives  : 

\'Q\  only  stops  at  sixteen.  'J'he  educated  man  continues  this 
education  up  to  one  or  two  aiKl  twenty,  and  this  is  a  great 
advance  upon  the  edueation  of  the  one  below  him,  as  the  latter 
iv'ns  upoD  the  first  in  the  scale.  It  is  a  great  advance  for 
.this  reas4m  cspeciallYt  that  it  brings  general  education  into 
the   period  of  dawning  maidy  inteUigent^e  and  awakening  con- 

l^ciousness  of  power — a    most  Taluabic    and  critical   period  of 

l^fc.  If  general  education  be  an  itustrumeiit  Un  bringing  out  and 
•exercising  the  general  faculties,  it  stawls  to  t'ea!>ou  that  the 
greater  the  power  of  mind  suhjcirte*!  to  it,  the  greater  must  be 
the  use  made  of  the  instrument,  and  tlje  deeper  the  eifccts.  The 
'hoy  of  sixteen  is  but  a  very  iuade(|uate  suliject  for  such  training; 
be  presents  no  soil  deep  enough  for  it  to  sink  inUi:  be  is  llui 
mere  recipient  of  technical   information,  rules  of  syntax  and 

£roso<!y,  or  the  more  recomlite  lore  of  the  Clavis-Homerica. 
ut  at  twenty  reason  begins  to   work,   and  the   interior  of  her 
iwful    treasury   partially  opens  within  the  mind.     There  now 
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springs  up  a  remarkabTc  power  or  faculty,  which  wc  only  know 
by  its  effect;  viz.,  that  we  find  ourselves  looking  upon  objerts 
as  real,  ami  recognising  the  reality  as  a  new  discovery  wbich 
no  had  not  made  before.  To  the  scboollwy's  imagination,  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  are  little  more  than  puppets,  of 
which  the  movements  and  actions  liave  been  the  gratuitous  crea- 
tion of  history  rather  than  her  theme.  They  were  fanciful 
theologians,  ajid  were  very  fond  of  fighting;  their  life  was  an 
absurdity,  and  their  belief  nonsense.  Substance  and  reality  are 
to  his  mind  almost  entirely  svnonymous  with  present  time;  h« 
professes  to  know  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  been  dead 
many  centuries,  and  that  is  sufficient  proof  tu  him  that  they 
were  ridiculous  an<l  fantastic  people.  But  take  him  a  few  years 
onward  and  all  this  is  changed.  The  doors  of  the  past  are  now 
Tolling  back  on  their  liinges,  and  discovering  a  world  which, 
however  long  ago,  oucc  really  was.  History  is  no  longer  a  sur- 
face, but  a  solid  retrospect.  Now  nations  and  empires,  the 
<'on(jueat  and  the  settlement,  the  marches  of  armies,  the  migra- 
tions of  hordes;  now  Oreek,  Persian,  Roman,  Sarmatian,  Scy- 
thian; the  Qosphorus,  Egean,  Kuxine,  Caspian,  and  Mceotian 
X.ake  assume  a  mysterious  life,  and  become,  from  their  new 
alliance  witti  truth,  a  vivtd  imagery.  Real  person,  event,  and 
place  are  dimly  seen  in  the  distance  of  a  veritable  past.  Now 
metaphysics  become  a  favourite  pursuit,  and,  lust  as  the  soldier 
of  .Shakspcarc  is  '  full  of  strange  oaths/  the  ambitious  student  of 
twenty  delights  in  a  profound  phraseology  relating  to  the  human 
mind,  the  universe,  and  such  like  things,  of  which  he  finds  a 
valuable  treiisury  in  Kant  and  Tenneman,  and  by  a  spirited  use 
of  wliich  he  arrives  at  large  results  with  a  small  expenditure  of 
understanding.  He  glories  in  objective  an<l  subjective,  in  ele- 
mcntarv  notions,  and  synthetical  axioms ;  he  is  at  home  in  all 
the  departments  of  motltiHty,  and  is  great  in  the  conditionate  and 
unconditionate  :  that  is  to  say,  he  begins  to  be  conscious  of  deep 
faculties,  and  to  wish  to  exert  tliem  ;  and  as  be  cannot  as  Tf^t 
master  ideas,  he  t)irows  himself  into  words.  Now,  set  n  mind 
in  this  period  of  dawning  intelligence  down  ^l  a  professional 
course,  and  there  Is  a  great  risk  of  its  deeper  instincts  licing 
stifled  between  an  oppressive  and  mechanical  routine  of  labour, 
and  a  too  simple  abandonment  to  recreation.  The  mind  retaliates 
on  the  dryness  of  its  work,  by  the  levity  of  its  enjoyment ;  and 
each  side  of  the  alternation  is  injurious  to  its  deeper  growth. 
But  a  general  education  does  not  oppress  and  does  not  <lissipate 
it.  Under  its  fostering  and  genial  shade  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  natural  exercise  of  these  opening  powers  of  thought ;  the 
deep,  however  dim,  class  of  ideas  caii  coinc  in  and  go  out  of  the 
'"*  'J'  mind, 
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mind,  and  come  in  a^in  with  unforced  steps ;  there  will  be 
time  fur  spontaneous  growth  and  play  "f  Intellect  just  when  tlicse 
ue  most  required  ;  new  thou^bta  will  arise,  and  new  con- 
nexions and  aspects  of  tiling  will  appear.  A  ^nerat  educatiuu 
moulds  the  hour  of  recreation  as  well  as  of  study,  and  makes  it 
lervc  its  purpose  often  as  effectively.  Confretiial  subjects  do 
not  oppress  the  mind  as  a  professional  routine  does,  but  leave  it 
even  in  its  time  of  enjoyment,  equal  and  inclined  to  higher 
thon^hts  and  conversation.  And  with  salutary  leisure,  nervous 
and  bracing  eH'ort  is  also  best  suj>plied  by  general  education. 
The  professional  routine  is  apt  soon  to  become  mechanical,  and 
In  fatigue  rather  than  to  test  and  exert  the  powers ;  but  peneral 
education  provides  of  set  purp()se  a  succession  of  difficullics  to 
surmount,  in  the  intricate  structure  and  minute  ck-^ancit's  of 
dead  lan^age,  which  are  never  exhausted  and  are  inexhaustible; 
in  the  wide  historian  and  the  subtle  or  the  cramped  philosopher. 
The  intellect  is  wholesomely  bi>th  strung  to  effect  and  released 
for  play.  Do  nut  then  cut  too  short  this  morning  twilitrht  with 
its  first  impressions,  anil  dim  perceptions  of  sbupes  and  outlines 
which  an  unfolding  world  of  mind  presents.  It  will  often  bear 
deep  fruit*!  in  after  voars,  'ITic  work  of  life  will  c<»me  soon 
enough,  and  will  be  heavy  and  grinding  when  it  does  come. 
To  linger  upon  the  last  verge  of  an  early  and  jireparatory  scene 
is  no  nnwisc  delay,  no  fond  reluctance  to  a  farewell,  no  yielding 
to  a  lu:vurii'  and  a  dream,  but  a  gathering  of  effort  and  an  economy 
■of  strength. 

A  general  education,  then,  thus  extended  and  developed  wai 

tlie  growth  of  the  very  same  movement  which  reunimnted  science. 

The  metliEP^al  system  did  not  give  a  good  general  eduration, 

I  that  is  10  say,  it  did  not  prolong  but  hurried  it ;  it  set  the  boy  to 

work  at  hjgic  at  the   time   he  ought  to  have   been  reading  hjs 

syntax,  and  embarked  the  young  man  on  the  faculties  at  tiie  time 

he  ought  to   Ijjive    been  working    at    his  logic.      Bacon    called 

I  attention  to  this  error,  and  laid  duwu  the  principle  of  a  prolonged 

bgenerrd  education.     '  I   hold   it  to  be   an  error,'   he  savs*   *  that 

I  scholars  in  the  universities  come  too  soon  and  too  unripe  to  logic 

[and  rhetoric,  arts  filter  for  gratluates  than  children  and  novices  , 

jr  these  two  rightly  taken  arc  the  gravest  of  scienres And 

ifurther,  the  untimely  learning  of  them  bath  drawn  on,  by  coiwe- 
^quence,  the  superficial  and  unprofitable  teaching  and  writing  of 
them,  as  fitted  indeed  to  the  capacity  of  children.'  Anil  in 
cieseribing  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  be  describes 
!  substantially  such  an  institution  as  the  English  University  Las, 
in  the  course  of  events,  become.  'Amongst  so  many  great 
foundations  of  colleges  in  Europe  I  6nd  it  strange  that  they  are 
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all  dr(lirat<K]  to  proiV'ssions,  and  none  left  free  to  arts  and 
Kriencps  nt  Inrj^p.  For  if  mpn  jiiilfi^e  that  IcamiDg  is  to  be  re- 
J'erreti  tu  arrion  tbc^  ju<l^  wcU :  but  in  tlits  they  fall  into  the 
fcrror  described  in  tbc  ancient  fttblc,  in  which  the  utlicr  parts  of 
Cbr  body  did  suppose  tbc  stomach  bad  been  idle^  because  it 
npilhf  r  ptrfoniipd  th«  fifficc  of  inotian,  as  tbc  Jimbs  do,  nor  of 
scnsf',  ns  the  head  doth  ;  but  Tft^  notwithstniiding,  it  is  the 
ttoina<'h  that  iligt-tntetb  and  distributoth  to  all  t^ie  rest  *.  so,  if 
tiny  uiai)  think  philosophy  and  univcrsaLily  to  be  idle  studies,  Ite 
doth  nt/t  ciHiaidiT  that  all  prufeftsiims  are  thcDcc  aerKeil  and 
etippliwl.'  Thp  inrrease  of  wealth  and  civilizatioo,  united 
•tronglv  with  the  intellectual  movement  in  making  this  »-aot 
felt,  rtie  adyncateR  of  roinmen-iai  encTe:v  and  iiatiou:il  prtxliie- 
tion  may  talk  as  they  like  a^in&t  our  University  eduration,  but 
it  is  a  want  to  which  the  very  growth  of  traile  oiul  rapitid  baa 
led.  As  soon  aa  ever  a  nation  is  rich  it  wants  hiffh  rdu(.«tion. 
The  rich  merchant  and  mnnufocturer,  if  Lc  lias  not  liad  tbc  IkiuHiI 
himself,  appreciates  it  for  his  sona.  Wealth,  as  corlainly  as  it 
lirows,  ]>rf>diires  the  aim  at  refinement  and  g:eneral  culture  of 
tniml.  and  does  not  stay  on  the  level  of  production. 

Deprived  then,  in  the  process  uf  thinj^a,  of  its  uncient  baais 
of  all  the  sc:ien(?es,  the  University  has  only  exthanped  that  baais 
for  another  as  important  and  useful.  It  supplies  a  want  wiiicb 
the  progress  of  society,  intellectual  and  socitit,  fiw  the  last  three 
centuries  has  creaU^I.  It  does  not  stand  upon  an  obsolete  and 
mediu-val,  but  upun  true  Baconian  ground.  The  supplv  of  a 
hi^h  ^rmernl  eflncation  Is  tfif  use  of  our  Universities  lo  tite  Kit^lish 
natioo,  arv),  if  tbc  nation  is  wise,  it  will  make  lids  use  of  them, 
rather  than  try  to  extort  another  for  which  they  arc  unfitted,  and 
vliirh  other  institutions  answer.  Societv  is  pledged  by  its  owo 
existence  to  provide  itself  with  professional  echicntion  ;  and  you 
need  be  under  no  fear  of  a  failure  in  that  quarter,  liut  society 
can  jETo  on  without  a  hi^h  general  education,  and  therefore  a  pro- 
Tision  for  that  is  not  so  ccitain.  This  is  a  something  extras 
essentia)  to  the  perfection  but  not  to  tbc  existence  of  society. 
To  call  it  a  sapcrfluity  wonid  be  loo  mnch,  because,  thfxigh 
we  can  do,  we  can  (h>  well  without  it :  but  it  is  subject  to  the 
eonflitton  nf  a  superflnitv,  viz.,  that  we  cannot  ronnt  upon  it 
unless  we  have  a  peculiar  provision  for  its  support.  A  court 
and  an  uristocraev  are  indeeil  a  pruvLsJou  for  this  in  a  degree, 
but  they  are  a  somewhat  capricious  one,  and  ol'  too  narrow  a 
imge.  The  unirersity  penetrates  into  tlie  heart  of  society,  and 
has  its  representatives  m  many  difierent  classes.  Such  belii^ 
the  rase,  it  is  true  economy  to  use  resources  for  their  tieculiar 
objects,  it  is  wasting  them  to  apply  them  tu  oilier.     First  6nd 
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out  wliat  your  instiCntion — not  was  a  thousand  yean  ago,  but,  in, 

I  iho  course  of  events,  is  iwiw  ;  then  ppt  out  cif  it  wliat  it  is  adapted 

vlu  supply,    Tbe  advania^  in  the  present  instance  is  quite  solid 

Keoou^h  to  \HnfHcate  the  utility  uf  Ibc  Institution;  it  apjienrs  on 

face  of  Knglish  society,   and  our  universities  can  say,  Si 

taris,    cirmnvqnce.     Tliere    are   wealthy  nations   in  tiie   world 

rthat  would   have  a  high   general   ediiratinn  if  they   could,  but 

^cannot,  because  they  have  not  ^ut  the  institutions  fur  it.     French 

'vducotion  is  [iiuch  inferior  to  uurs :  Kutier  niaLcs  the  same  a<l- 

Imission  of  German  social   educalioiL,  and  the  fact  is  significant 

Wxat  the  Germans  have  no  solid   general  reviews.     The  Amc- 

neans  would  give  a  great  deal  for  the  machinery  of  a  high  cdu- 

tcation.      But  we  have  it.     And   if  the  Knglishinan  can  point  to' 

[<■  more   highly  informed  society  and   a   belter  educated   clergy, 

lan  anv  other  country  possesjses,  let  him  give  due  credit  to  tbe 

iXJoiveTsities. 

The  (juestion  of  professional  education  decides  to  some  extent, 

ttliough  by  no  means  we  hope  to  show  entirely,  the  question  of 

I'linivcrsiiy   extension.      Out  Universities   are,    indeed,   national 

institutions  in  tlie  sense  of  being  of  real  use  to  the  nation:   but 

ibe  particular  use  they  arc  of  prevents  them  from  IjeJng  national 

lia  tJie  sense  of  covering  tbe  wliole  area  of  the  nation,  and  cdu- 

^Cating  all  classes.     Undoubtedly  thc^v  ought  to  be  ready  and 

tglad  to  e<lucate  the  studeut,  of  whatever  class,  who  v'anis  their 

'education;  but  the  great  mass  uf  those  who  want  a  lesperlablc 

irducalion   in  this  country  do  not  wuut  the  education  wliich  ibe 

'universities  give.     Tlie  mass  want  a  professional   education,  to 

'kegin  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  w'venteen,  and  a  genera!   eiluca- 

'4ion  to  Inst  up  to  that  age ;  but  the  University  is  not  the  place, 

I  as   we  have  shown,  for  a  professional  education;   uor  is  if,  for 

tT^y  ob\*i<ms  reasons,  the  place  for  a  general  education  up  tn 

le  ago  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.     To  convert  tbe  Universities  to 

Ibis  use  wtmld    be  &imply  to   turn    llieui   Into  grtammar  schools, 

liynd  lo  enlarge  the  nnmlHrns  they  educate  at  the  cost  of  lowering 

fibe  education.     There  could  be  no  manner  of  use  in  such   an 

tarraugenient     We  have  grammar  schools  already  that  supply 

I  education   in  this  stage,  and  do  not  want  the  Universities  for  it. 

l^or  could  the  cducatitm  of  boys,  and  the  education  of  niaturcr 

^academical  students,  go  on  together  In  the  same    place.     Our 

Universities  could   not  lu-comc   in  this  sense  national  without 

becoming  like — wc  ineuii  nodLsrespect — ^ibe Scotch  Universities. 

I  The  Scotch  Universities  are,  indeetl,  institutions  for  all  classes  ; 

tbey  give  a  professional  education  to  the   metUcnl  man,  and  the 

curtailed  general   education  to  the  tradesman.     T^ut  Scotland  is 

Ellis  account  belter  off,  but  worse  off  than  England.    *  Kru- 
iLitioV 
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dition,'  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  '  in  every  highor  acceptation  is 
In  Scotland  at  a  lower  pass  than  in  almost  any  other  t^^untry  of 
Eun>pe.*  The  Universities  of  Scotland  then  supply  its  ncccs* 
lilies,  and  do  not  raise  its  stantlard.  We  have  Scotch  University 
etUication  in  our  grammar  schools  and  our  medical  schools,  and 
y,e  have  also  what  Scotland  has  not,  that  which  is  called  Uni- 
versity education. 

But  the  great  function  of  our  Universities  being  laid  down, 
tlie  question  of  Its  modification  comes  in.  It  is  certainly  an 
important  que-stion  whether  general  education  is  not  prolongetl 
to  an  undue  extent  at  our  Universities,  and  whether  the  wants  of 
■ocicty  ilo  not  require  an  accommodation.  Society  in  this  or 
any  mercantile  country  is  in  a  mixed  state,  partiv  of  activity  and 

I  partly  of  repose ;  even  the  same  family  often  exhibits  both  states. 

'  There  is  trade  in  progress  and  trade  which  is  reposing  after  its 
exertions ;  trade  which  is  in  pursuit  of,  and  trade  which  has 
arrived  at  wealth.  N»)W  that  portion  of  society  which  is  wholly 
in  repose  ran  aiTord  a  long  time  for  a  general  education  ;  that 
which  is  wholly  in  progress  can  afford  but  little  ;  hut  there  is  a 
Considerable  mixed  class  which  can  afford  some  but  not  all  the 
time  for  it,  which  the  present  system  demands.  This  class  a{>- 
precialcs  and  might  apply  for  a  university  education,  did  it 
admit  some  ingredients  addressed  to  the  active  and  business  side 
of  its  state.  The  eldest  son,  with  his  fortune  secured,  has  more 
time  often  than  value  for  this  benefit;  the  clerical  son  is  in  no 
burrv ;  but  the  malical  man  and  the  lawyer  want  to  be  learning' 
something  of  their  professions.  To  a  rank  of  life,  such  as  we 
are  supposing  here,  tliai  could  afford  to  meet  the  University- 
half  way,  such  accommodations  could  perbaps  be  made  with 
advantage.  It  is  to  be  ((bserved,  moreover,  that  general  o<lura- 
tion  has  certainly  g^imn.!  one  or  two  additional  vears  within  t)ii$ 
Century  by  our  practice  of  late  matriculation,  which  brings  up 
young  men  to  the  University  at  nineteen  instead  of  the  age, 
common  thirty  or  forty  yt^nrs  ago,  rd'  sixteen  nr  seventeen.  So 
groat  an  a<Ivancc  as  this  (though  some  was  wanted)  ha!^  been  an 
cncrouchmout  on  the  professit^nal  department ;  and  some  ar- 
rangement which  would  push  general  education  back  again,  by 
the  option  of  an  earlier  termination  of  it,  would  be  no  more 
than  a  restoration  of  former  limits.  While  therefore  wc  cannot 
wish  tlic  University  hastily  to  unsettle  the  basis  of  the  new 
Kxaiuination  Statute  of  ltJ50,  which  was  framed  on  this  verv 
view  of  accommodation,  and  which  deserves  a  fair  trial,  we 
cannot  but  think  the  rectnnmendation  of  the  Oxford  Commit 
sioners,  to  devote  the  last  year  of  the  academical  course  to 
special  studies,  worthy  uf  cunsidcratlun. 

But 
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But  thoujjth  the  general  rcooniincmlation  of  ihc  Cummissioners 
['with  res|>cct  tu  the  last  ycnx  is  a  ^khI  one,  in  tlie  constru(rtion 
|of  the  last  vears'  schools,  ttiey  api>car  to  us  to  confound  two 
jtally  distinct  thing's,  a  professional  school  and  a  compartment 
of  peucral  e<lucation.  W  liat  they  profess  to  recommend  is  pre- 
liminary professioTiai  education ;  *  that  all  students  should  he  at 
liberty  for  the  latter  period  of  tlieir  career  to  devote  themselves 
to  pursuits  prppanitorv  t<i  tlieir  future  professions,'     But  wlmn 

I  we  come  to  the  schools  tiiey  erect   for  this  purpose,  we  find 
ttiem,  not  schools  uf  jireliminarv   professional   instruction,   but 
lucre   arbitrary  tlivisions  of  the  field  of  universal  knowledge, 
each  composed  of  8cvi>rnl  lar(;;e  subject*,  and  includin;r  "nly,  not 
iin^ting  out,  tlie   particular  professional  one.     Wc   are   aware 
tbot  many  intelligent  men  approve  of  n  division  of  the  (itdd  of 
knowledge  for  the   last  year's  examination,  as   contrasted  with 
i  present  comprehensive  classical  school.     But  whatever  may 
the  advantages  of  such  a  division,  it  does  not  provide  prcli- 
linaiy    professional    schools,    as    the    Commissioners    profess 
do. 

Of  the  school  of  '  Mental  Philosophy  and  Philology,'  which 

Eb  not  in  pretpnre  professional  hut  m^'ant  tor  those  who  prefer  a 

[continuatiun  of  general  edutntion,  we  suy  nothing,  except  that 

[we    should    have    preferred    the   representative  of  the   present 

Merm   Humamares   sch<H)l,    under  a  less    improved    title.      A 

mnp  gentleman  fresh  from  a  first-class  conquest  of  the  realms 

*  Mental  Philosuphy  and  Philology  '  will  he  looketl  up  to  by 

lis   mamma   and  sisters  with   an   awe  injurious  to    his   humi- 

flily  ;  and   the   title,   thoufrh   but  a  name,  savours  uf  a  departure 

from  Aristotle  and  a  crossing  over  to  too  amhitious  modern  text- 

iks.    Indeed,  this  standard  is  openly  raised,  and  the  evidence 

Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  a  gentle- 

lan  of  great  ability,  is  (juoted  : — 

'  I  have  not  known  any  public  examiner  of  Sale  years  who  lias  not 

expresscil  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  on  first  rwuliiig  over  I  lie 

'logic  anil  elhie  pit|ier8  of  the  oandirfates  for  lionours.     Tlie  feelhig-  is 

that  the  mode  \n  winch  lliesc  auhjectn  are  studied  has  rather  a  perni- 

[  cioiis  efTi'Ct  tliun  otherwise  mi  the  miiiil  uf  the  sludent.     My  own  im- 

I'praKion,   when   1  was  exaniin><>r,  was   that  tlie   time   given    to    thode 

jbii.*cts,  iu  by  fkr  the  greater  immher  of  cases,  was  ihrovvu  away.' 

But  does  ^fl^  Wilson  seriously  think  that  the  introduction  of 
new  teit-books  will  alter  this  first  impression  that  every  exa- 
^ miner,  we  suppose,  in  the  world  receives  from  the  papers  of  the 
[majority  of  candidates  for  honours  y  Docs  he  seriously  think 
'that,  if  he  was  disappointed  with  these  papers  when  Aristotle 
'was  the  text-book,  he  will  be  gratified  when  Cuusiu  or  Kant  is? 
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The  (Icficicncies  of  tlicsu  papers  axe  owini(,  not  to  the  text-book, 
but  to  the  student.  The  subject  is  rcaHy  )>L-vuml  hiin,  and  u 
only  put  int4)  his  hands  as  a  useful  trial  of  his  faculties,  hii 
power  oi  mast«?ring  and  arranging  the  stateinnnts  of  a  pliiroso* 
pbieal  work,  which  he  understands  suHictently  for  that  purpaistt; 
which  koowludge  of  their  meaning  is  also  Itself,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  gain  to  btm.  Nu  one  really  expects  lo  find  a  deep 
acquaintance  S\'ith  the  trutlis  themselves  of  pliilosophy  in  one  uf 
these  examination  papers,  and  to  try  it  by  such  a  test  is  to 
break  a  lly  ui>oti  a  wheel.  Hut,  because  the  jwjKjr  is  defective, 
we  cannot  afjree  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  tlmikiog  '  its  effect  pernio 
cinns,'  or  *■  the  time  given  to  it  thrown  away.*  A  dili^nt 
young  man  who  has  got  up  the  Ettiics  respectably  has  not, 
bi-cuust*  liis  perception  i>f  itu  philosophy  is  somewhat  dim,  susi 
lained  any  injurv  cither  itii>ral  ur  iutellcctual  ;  iiur,  because  the 
result  is  itself  of  no  value,  is  the  labour  he  has  undergone  for  it 
unprofitjible.  Put  Mr.  Mill's  Logic  into  the  liands  of  a  young 
student,  and  be  will  treat  it  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  tre«V 
his  present  tcit-books.  The  deeper  and  more  dLslinctivc  parts 
of  that  work  require  tlie  mind,  not  oulv  of  a  man,  but  a  man  of' 
depth  and  acuteness,  and  whose  depth  and  acutcness  are  of  a 
metaphysical  kind,  it)  enter  into  them.  Wiint  will  a  young 
student  then  do  witli  Mr.  Mill  ?  He  will  get  up  his  gtatement*^ 
without  understanding  them,  and  his  paj>era  will  exhibit  tlie 
same  radical  defect  which  they  do  now,  only  perhaps  with  mor« 
show  and  pretension.  The  subject-matter  of  the  school  of 
Philosophy  and  Philology,  then,  is  not  improved  by  the  Com- 
missioners. But  its  subject-matter  is  better  than  the  reason 
which  they  give  for  it,  wliicb  is  '  that  there  is  a  close  connexion 
between  tho  stmly  of  the  mcnral  processes  and  of  language  at 
the  exponent  of  those  processes  ! '  Be  considerate  to  the  under- 
graduate mind,  and  do  not  add  to  an  already  somewhat  confused 
perception  of  '  tlie  mental  processes*  the  terrible  olsscurity  of 
such  an  interpreter.  Philosophy  is  a  good  thing,  and  philology 
js  a  good  tiling,  but  the  peculiar  connexion  between  philosophy 
and  philology  Is  about  c<[ual  to  the  esoteric  one  of  German  and 
tlie  German  flute  at  this  intellectual  stage. 

Of  the  Professional  schools  we  turn  first  to  the  scbooL  uf 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science.  This  proposed  school  ts  a 
uniun  uf  two  existing  schools,  that  of  matJiematics  and  that  uf 
natural  science.  The  school  of  natural  science  was  part  of  the 
Slatutc  of  1650,  and  is  a  leslimony  lo  the  ability,  tlie  perse- 
verance, and  the  disinterested  scientific  zeal  of  Dr.  Oaubeny,  at 
whose  persuasion  principally  it  was  erected.  For  reasons 
already  stated,  we  caimot   give   the   eminent   foauder  of  thii 

school 


H-lioor  hopes  of  any  lurgc  lailux  of  profL-ssioiul  students  into  it. 
[But  ill  i-ts  present  shape  it  mii^ht  do  considerable  sorrice  in 
[providing  kauwlcd^  that  would  br  useful  to  the  future  couatry- 
[gentleman  for  his  land^  or  to  students  whom  a  modificaliun  of 
[tlic  University  s}'sti;tu  migltt  gain  from  the  hi;?)ier  manufacturing; 
fur  prufessional  rank,  liut  chemistry  and  mBthcmatics  toother 
Bake  nn  special  school  for  the  chemical  student,  .imateur  or 
I  profpssional,  who  has  ni>  •general  need  of  the  matit em.it i ml  portion ; 
[•xcept  indeed  on  this  uiidurstandiiif;  tliat  tlus  one  school  is  vir- 
l-lbally  two,  and  that  some  are  to  be  examined  in  chemistry  in  it 
^■id  some  in  mathematics.  And  in  that  rase  the  unity  of  the 
rhtxil  is  a  fiction,  anil  its  testimonials  mislead  the  public  mind; 
Itlie  same  in  name  and  title  bcin^  given  to  two  totally  distinct 
[classes  uf  titudcnts,  and  for  two  totally  distincrt  departments  of 
lowledge. 

We  come  nest  to  the  '  School  of  JurispruJence  and  History.* 

lis  is   ft  school  3°:ain  erected   by  the  Statute  of  1850 ;  and  a 

[judicious  admuiistrutiun  of  it  in  its  present  sliapc  might  make  it 

IB  useful    school   of  preporatorv    professional  edueation   for    the 

[lawyer;    because  at   prt^^mt  jurispruih'ncn   in   it  Itas  only   the 

[ttUDpanionship  uf  Modern  History,  and  a  certain  knowledf^  of 

[■uxlero  history  is  rctjuircd  for  a  knowledge  uf  the  general  basis, 

[formation,  and  growth  of  English  law.     But  the  Commissioners 

bave  weighte<l  the  school  too  much  for  a  professional  use.     The 

I  addition  of  the  vast  subjec-t  of  Ancient  History,  with  all  the 

'philosophy  and  the  sdiolurshiji  attaching  tn  it,  and  the  theories 

■  of  Nicbuhr,   Bishop  Thirlwall,  and  Mr.  <n"ole   to  get  up.  con- 

jrerts  this  school  into  a  simple  division  of  the  field  of  universal 

I'luiowledgc,  instead  uf  idlowing  it  to  supply  *  a  preparatory  edu- 

[oation  fur  young  men  dcstinedfor  the  bar,*  as  the  Commissioners 

trufess  that  it  dues.    Ancient  history  may  be  a  preparation  for  the 

IT  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  general  education,  but  when  you  pur- 

'poscly  leave  the  ground  of  general  cducnlion  and  go  to  professional, 

ancient  history  in  thu  lum])  cannot  pussihlv  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 

^paration  for  the  bar.     An  ac(|uainlani:e  with  the  sources  of  the 

Doric  and  Ionic  races,  M'itli  Herodot^nn  ge<^apby,  or  with  the 

strategies  of  the  battle  of  Cumior,  can  be  no  part  whate\  er,  oitlier 

immediate  or  di^^tant,  of  the  professional  education  of  a  lawyer ; 

,uid  to   tt'W  a  young  man,  iinxious  to  be  stai'ting  on  his  profes- 

.  •ional  course,   that  his   general   education  is  over,  but   ttiat  all 

ancient  history  has  still  to   be  got  up,  is  to  impose  on  him  a 

distinction  without  a  difference,  and  to  put   law  upon  the  door 

while  you  tike  him  only  to  another  ordeal  of  the  scholar. 

We  are  the  more  opposed  to  Uus  overweighting  of  the  Juris- 
'prudcncc  school  because  there  does  appear  to  bp,  among  the 

N  i  many 
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many  vague  anti  cloutlv  aDticipatinns  which  have  been  raised,  a 
prardcal  ojiening  to  the  University  in  this  direction,  wore  it 
properly  altnnilod  to.  Tlie  sound  and  valuable  evidence  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Denison,  in  the  Oxford  Commission's  Report,  ought 
to  be  reiwl  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  There  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  hi<;hest  legal  names — Lord  Brougham's,  Lord 
J>enman's,  Lord  CaropbeU's,  Mr.  Baron  Parke's,  Sir  Kichard 
Betliell's— to  the  fact  tliat  a  preliminary  professiimal  eduration 
is  a  tcaiit  in  the  department  ol-the  law.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant point  to  be  decided,  because,  if  the  Universities  are  called 
on  to  modify  or  enlarge  their  system  to  meet  the  wants  uf  the 
public,  they  naturally  wish  in  the  first  instance  to  know  whether 
these  wants  exist.  In  the  instance  Ijcforp  us,  Ihrn,  tlie  Univer- 
sities may  lie  quite  satisfied  lliat  the  want  does  exist,  and  that 
part  of  the  question  is  settled. 

*  At  a  public  meeting  of  the  Law  Ameoilment  Society,  on  18th  of 
June,  1831,  at  whieti  Lord  Brun^buia  was  in  tlic  chair,  a  motiou, 
made  by  Mr.  IVltn-Il,  Q.C.,  "  that  it  was  highly  dostrable  ih^t  a  M:hool 
of  law  anil  jurispntdence  shoulil  be  foiindecj  in  conncxioti  with  the 
Soeitrty  fur  prinuolin^  the  Aitienthnciit  of  llie  Law,"  woh  carritsi  una- 
ninioiifily  ;  and  the  mover,  in  an  admirable  speech,  exposed  the  various 
evils  atlendiu^  the  pn^citl  want  of  le^I  ctluealiuu,  mid  iutinialed  an 
opinion  timt  means  nirg'ht  be  dcvist-d  of  supplying-  al  the  Inns  of  Court, 
not  profes*nrial  in«lriiclion,  whiefi  ho  admittc<l  might  he  in-sufficient, 
but  tutorial  icaulimy:,  sul-Ij  as  exiatwl  al  the  Univemiies  in  other  de- 
partmcnis  of  learning,  whiuh  lie  thought  absolutely  necessary.' — 
lieporty  p.  119. 

To  this  testimony  to  the  want  is  added  the  Icsttmony  of  no 
less  a  name  than  that  of  BlacUstone  to  the  Universities  being  the 
places  to  supply  it.  We  cite  his  words,  for  they  are  indeed 
authoritative  on  such  n  subject: — *  The  inconveniences  here 
iiointcd  out,'  he  says,  meaning  those  caused  by  a  want  of  pre- 
paratory legal  education,  '  can  never  be  effectually  pi*cvcnlod, 
but  by  making  academical  education  a  previous  step  to  the 
profession  of  the  common  law,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
the  rudiments  of  the  law  a  part  of  academical  education.* 
Mr.  Denisun  enlarges  on  the  superiority  of  the  Universities 
over  the  Inns  of  Court  as  places  for  supplying  this  want,  their 
greater  tjuiotness,  and  discipline.  Nor  docs  Sir  K.  BethcU 
appear  to  fix  on  the  Inns  of  Court  in  preference  to  the  Univer- 
sities, but  only  becuisi?,  in  ttie  absence  of  any  proposal  from  the 
Universities  to  uudcrt^ike  such  a  tliargc,  the  Inns  of  Court  are 
the  natural  institutions  to  do  it.  He  dcseribes,  as  the  proper 
system  for  imparting  such  instruction,  the  tutorial  system,  as 
carried  on  at  the  Unirersities. 
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To  this  testimony  tu  Ui^>  want  in  the  legal   profcssinn,  and  ta 
le  fitnpss  of  the  I.'niveraitieB  for  siipplyinc  it^  add  llic  old  niul 
(Hlionnl  ronnpxinn  between  the  Univprsities  and  the  Bar.    The 
has  always  ranked  high  as  a  libera!  profession,  and  a  Uni- 
'vcrsitj   education  is   speciollv   suitable  to  its   members.     I'hU 
<»nzieuon  has,   in   the  rourse  of  late  years,   been   a  ^od  deal 
weakened,    owing  to    the    activitv    of    the    a^e   and    inrreasincr 
ttrgencv   of  tlie    prol'cssinnal    claim    as    compared   with   that  of 
general  cdutntion.     llui  it  has  not  yet  icased,  and  while  il  exists 
there  is  a  solid  crouml  on  wliich  tu  jdant  a  revival.     Diflicullics 
lere  would  be  to  providing:  lefcal   instruction,  because  lefTfil   in- 
iction  should    be  given  by  lawvets,  and  lawyers  want  to  live 
London.     Ditt  smh  ditticuliics  do  not  appeiir  inacres&ihic  to 
srmng:ement.     The  liberty,  then,  to  devote  the  last  year  of  the 
academical  course  to   a  law  school    uii^ht   be  a  politic  one,  and 

•  be  of  service  in  drawing  yoimfj  men  intended  for  that  pndVssion 
to  the  Univcrsitv,  as  well  as  otliers  whose  future  posiiion  in  life 
Would  make  sonic  knowled;re  of  hiw  useful  to  them.      But  u  Law 

I  school  to  he  efficient  for  tliis  purj>ose  must  not  l>o  weighted  with 
■Ancient  History. 
The  school  of  Tiicolouy  is  a  new   creation   of  the   Commis- 
sioners, intended  to  lill   up  a  gap    in   the   Oxford  system.      Tlic 
attempt    is   laudable,    but   the  arrangemenis   break    down.     The 
Commissioners  deeply  lament  the  present  neglect  of  thcologv,  as 
Bit  independent  study,  at  Oxford,  and  profess  the  strongest  desire 
to  revive  it.    This  erection,  thercture,  is  a  decided  favouriie,  and 
they  anticipate,  with  the  pious  zchI  i>1   ffjundcrs,  its  salutary  and 
abundant  fruits  in  the  formation  of  'a  gTp;it  theological  school  at 
Oxforil.'     But,  having  erected  their  school^  they  append  a  condi- 
tion,  which  could  only   practically   be   enforced  at  the  cost  of 
^mptying  il.    They  append  this  remarkable  condition: — '  While 
are  desirous  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  «houkl  be  fully 
fttrucled  In  macttTS  reliiling  to  their  profession,  it  would  be  de- 
tirablc  that  they  should  be  compelled  also  to  enter  into  another 
:hool.'     IVow,  without  noticing  ctne  curious  cons^-quence  of  such 
a  rule,  viz.,  that  the  future  squire  is  allowed  to  embark  on   the 
exclusive  study  of  theology,  which  the  future  clergyman  is  not, 
re  cannot  but  express   some  surprise  that  gentlemen  so  acute  as 
Icr  Majesty's  {"ommissioners  could  m>t  see  that  such  a  rule  was 
the  first  place  a  very  tmjust  one,  were  it  executed,  and  in  the 
Ijiext  jiiacc  that  it  would   be  impossible  to  execute  it.     The  rule 
Is.  that    under-graduatt.'S  who  are  gi»tng   to    be   ministers  of  the 
.Church  should  be  com.pelled  to  go  into  this  theological  school, 
and  ahio  into  another  ;  but  this  would  hciodouble  the  pass-work 
and  greatly  obstruct  the  classical  honours  of  this  class  of  under- 
graduates. 
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graduates,  wbiofa  would  be  a  decide<l  barcUbip,  especially  ronsi- 
derinjsr  the  importanrc  of  the  classical  honours  as  testimonials  for 
situntinns  in  .ifter-lifo.  But  siinh  a  mle  rnnhl  not  po!t&ihlv  be 
enfoicw) ;  for  how  can  the  Universiti,-  distinf^-uish  the  tmder*- 
graduate  who  is  going  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Church,  from  one 
who  iM  going  to  be  a  lajinan  ?  He  cannot  evpn  distingniBh  lilm- 
self  vrith  rrrtainty,  a  vonng  man  i>ften  not  knonin^  at  the  timfl 
what  he  is  going  to  be.  The  rule  then,  as  it  st&nds,  could  not 
bt?  enforced,  unless  the  University  imposed  the  determinate 
choice  of  a  professiou  at  this  time  upon  its  students,  to  which 
there  would  t»  a  strong  objection,  and  which  tlic  Commissioners 
do  not  propose.  The  only  practiral  way  of  carrying  out  the 
design  of  this  rule,  and  preventing  the  exclusive  study  of  tbeo- 
by  this  class  of  under gnuluattrs,  would  be  to  prohibit  its 
iusivc  study  at  all,  and  make  this  a  lule,  that,  whoever  entered 
this  tliroloificnl  school,  shoidd  mti-r  another  as  wed  :  and  this 
order  would  imraediatcly  empty  the  srliool.  The  '  great  tlieolo- 
jrieal  schtHd,'  then,  which  the  Commissioners  pnnniscd  us,  is 
nippod  in  the  bud ;  hut  they  have  succeeded  to  admiration  in 
preventing  the  exclusive  study  of  theology,  for  they  have  pre- 
vented the  study  of  theology  altogether. 

We  arc  far  from  denying  the  great  difEculties  in  the  way  of 
thtidogy  at  Oxford  as  an  indcju-ndent  study;  nor  do  we  find 
fault  with  the  Commission  for  not  surmounting  them,  but  for  not 
properly  seeing  Uiem.  A  theological  school,  with  the  liljerty  to 
devote  the  last  year  to  it,  would  in  all  probability  receive  not  the 
most  promising  portion  of  Oxford  stu<lcnts,  who  would  for 
obvious  reasons  prefer  the  Literas  humamores  school.  The  theo- 
logical school  u'ould  therefore  take  an  inferior  rank,  and  tfatt 
would  not  be  a  desirable  result.  This  and  other  disadvantages 
attach  To  the  Independent  study  of  theology  Ijefore  the  degree. 
The  study  of  tlieolog^i'  after  the  degree  would  involve  additional 
residence,  and  additiounl  residence  additional  expense.  More* 
over-— and  the  remark  docs  not  involve  any  reflection  ujion  ihe 
tune  of  student  life  at  Oxford — preparation  for  holy  order*  n*ould 
make  a  change  of  scene,  greater  rpliremejit,  and  a  less  mixed 
field,  preferable  for  most  men  ;  and  the  Diocesan  college  has  ad» 
rantuges  as  a  place  of  theological  studv  at  this  lime.  The  pre- 
sent  Cambridge  plan  is  that  of  a  theological  school  for  examine 
tion  simply,  without  residence  Iwing  required  ;  and  tliis,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  bishops,  many  of  wliom  require  its  certificate 
is  said  to  have  given  a  stimulus  to  theological  study,  though  ae- 
compaiued  with  some  drawbacks  too  likely  to  accom|Miny  a 
simply  ncadpnucal  examination  on  no  sacrfKl  a  subject.  Tiie 
question,  wtiat  course  of  tiioological  instruction  ought,  in. addition 
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to- the  Unirenily  degree,  to  be  impcwed  on  youngs  mm  goiny 
into  onlcrs,  and  where  thia  inatnu-tifm  sIioul<)  ho  givenj  is  iiiiR  for 
thp  Kpisropjil  Rpnch  mther  than  for  the  University  to  decide, 
Thf  University  mijflit  jfive  op|>(>rtunity  fur  resident  study  iifter 
tbr  degree,  but  it  would  not  collect  a  school  unless  the  tjishopi 
require*!  that  school's  certificate.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  devolves  im  the  Bench  to  decide — and  a  diflicult  practical 
qoestion  it  will  he — wliat  new  conditions,  with  their  accompany- 
ing erjtmset,  they  may  think  themselves  justified  in  imposing 
apon  entrance  into  ho]y  orders,  for  the  sake  of  an  improved  the- 
ological traininp.  In  the  mean  time  we  can  only  console  Oxfnrd 
Willi  the  reflection  that,  if  it  does  not  give  a  special  theological 
«dt>cation,  it  gives  that  upon  which  a  theological  knowledge  can 
aftenrrards  Ixr  formed.     Hear  Sir  William  Hamilton  :— 

*  A  coraparUon  of  the  Scotch  and  English  Churclies  affords  a  ciuions 
Dlustration  iu  point.  lu  the  latter,  tlie  clergy  liave  a  loU-nihle  cla»- 
sical  iraiuiiig,  hut  for  ages  hav*^  eiijoytd,  we  may  say,  no  tlreological 
education  at  all.  In  the  former,  the  clergy  mu^t  accomplish  the  longest 
courw  of  theological  etudy  prescribed  in  any  countrj-,  but  M'ith  the 
wont  and  Rhorteat  elawi«if  preparation.  Yet  in  theological  enidition 
what  a  coDtra>~t  do  the  two  Churches  exhibit !  Atid  this  simjjly  hecnuM 
H  learned  t^holnr  cnn  easily  t^ltde  inU>  a  learne<l  divine  without  a  special 
theological  e^ueation ;  whereas  no  theological  education  r-in  make  a 
Dkan  a  computent  diviun  who  is  not  a  learned  scholar — theolu;ry  t.'t^'ng* 
iu  a  human  sense,  oidy  a  philulog}'  and  a  history,  applied  by  pbilo- 
Wlphy.* — Disctissions  o»  Pkiloiophy,  3jc.,  p.  380. 

To  sum  up  on  the  general  subject  of  pn)fe8sionaI  education  at 
Hie  University.  This  subject,  jii  the  first  place,  has  never  yet 
Ijccn  properly  sifted.  There  has  been  a  vague  call  for  some 
years  for  an  expansion  of  the  University  system  in  this  direction, 
but  nobody  has  gone  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  the  subject, 
one  mim  saying  wliut  he  hears  another  mon  say  ;  and  the  public 
intelligence  has  stopped  at  an  idea,  instead  of  pushing  on  into 
the  solid  interior  of  the  (juestion.  Nor,  we  must  be  permittee!  to 
»«T,  have  the  Oxfxrd  Commissioners  done  much  to  enligtiten  us 
on  this  sultject.  With  the  avowed  object  distinctly  before  them, 
of  promoting  '  prc|ra.ratoTy  professional  etlui-ation  '  in  Oxford^ 
■nd  with  full  command  of  tbc  Royal  name  for  inquiring  into  the 
means  ami  manner  of  doing  this,  they  have  not  gone  to  the  great 
professional  world  itself  fur  any  information  as  to  what  such  an 
education  might  to  be  in  unler  to  be  usefnl  ami  acceptable  to  it. 
No  intelligence  is  obtaincil  from  ll)is  quarter  as  to  the  want  felt 
of  a  University  education.  Its  practice blencss,  the  accommodations 
to  be  made :  anil  one  or  two  vague  and  Inridental  guesses  in  the 
evidence  throw  all  the  light  which  is  thrown  on  this  snlijcct.    But 
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lliis  jioillun  of  society  ought  ccrtahily  to  have  been  consulted 
upon  a  question  which  rame  spetinUy  within  its  province,  and 
arrangements  which  were  expressly  meant  for  it*  arcommodjitiun. 
The  culistruetioii  uf  these  schools  shows  at  ioi«lin{ily  a  zeal  i'or 
the  prosecution  of  particular  branches  of  kiiowledne,  but  lilllc 
prarticnt  spirit  of  aci'oininodation  to  iirofcssional  wants.  Upon 
the  small  dala,  however,  which  we  have  had,  the  results  of  our 
own  consjdeiiition  of  this  subject  are  as  foUows  : — The  University 
bos  little  cijuncc  of  any  large  aecf^siou  from  the  great  profes- 
sional and  trading  bodv,  Rimply  for  tliis  reason,  that  this  body 
rnnnoi  allonl  the  time  for  a  prolon«;ed  general  eclui  atlon.  Bui 
an  arcession  from  the  higher  portion  of  tliis  body,  if  proper  con- 
cessions were  made,  does  nol  seem  Jnipossihle.  With  reaped  to 
the  mode,  then,  of  makin;;  concessions,  we  should  say,  in  one 
word,  keep  and  add.  TJie  unity  of  the  First-class  has  been 
Blready,  as  Sir  U'illinm  Hamiliun  remarks,  destroyed  by  the 
erection  of  iiifermediatc  cxaiuiaaliun  honours,  previous  to  final 
ones;  and  this  stimulus  lias  Ihmji  so  far  inipatred.  But  still 
keep  tijfjether  the  ronstttuent  parts  of  an  Oxford  education.  A 
comprehensive  final  school,  whicli  gathnrsup  nil  the  great  depart- 
mcntii  of  a  general  education,  will  eontinue,  by  the  force  of  tra- 
dition, its  own  weight,  and  the  solid  advantage  of  its  testimonials, 
to  draw  tlie  great  body  of  such  students  as  at  pr<>«ent  res4>rt  to 
you.  The  cause  of  general  etlucalion  is  thus  provi<3ed  for;  and, 
while  you  have  onlv  matter  left  for  conlinetl  and  practical  pro- 
fessiouul  schools,  itils  barrier  enables  \ou  to  erect  such  schouli 
with  snftiy — schools  which  will  l>e  only  an  addition  tu  your 
system,  and  not  an  interfeience  with  it.  And  should  there  be  a 
call  for  professional  education  from  the  first,  which  we  do  not 
think  will  be  made,  treat  with  It  in  ttie  same  way.  Keep  the 
regular  degree  for  general  education,  and  fjive  some  other  testi- 
monial to  professional  students. 

From  the  subject  of  UiiUersity  education  wc-  tiiin  to  the  im- 
portunt  question  of  the  persons  who  are  to  conduct  it. 

The  vcxata  tpta-xtio  of  the  Tutorial  and  I'rofessc)ria!  systems 
would  take  a  volume  to  discuss  it  amplv,  but  its  main  points  are 
contained  in  a  nutshell.  The  first  advantage  of  the  pntfessorial 
system  is  division  of  labour.  Tlie  professor  has  one  subject 
g:ivcn  to  !iim,  the  tutor  has  many.  The  professor  lan  therefore 
devote  himself  to  his  work  with  more  singlenc>5s  of  purpose,  and 
a  more  concentrated  attention,  than  the  tutor  can.  Its  next 
advantage  is  its  greater  command  of  talent :  as  you  have  only  one 
man  in  each  department,  you  can  atFord  to  pay  for  (be  best  man. 
The  professor  is  rcmunrrated  by  tlic  fees  of  the  whole  body  of 
University  students  engaged  ^ui  the  subject  of  bis  department; 
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while  the  colle^  tutor  has  tu  tlivide  these  with  the  other  culleee 
tuli>rs  throughout  the  Universit}'.  The  unity  of  ihn  prorc!Ss«)rs 
dop«rtinent  inoreover  sficiircs  the  services  nf  one  who  lias  a  par- 
ticular taste  ami  talent  for  that  depart  men  I,  whatever  it  may  bo, 
of  M-hulQrs))ip  or  sticiu'c.  To  s<rt  off  afruinst  tlicac  advantages  of 
the  professorial  ayslein,  those  of  the  tutitrlal  system  are  princi- 
pally two — its  greater  (ttminand  over  tlie  pupil's  attention,  and  its 
conncxitm  with  moral  discipline.  The  tutor  has  onlv  a  small 
section  of  tlic  larye  class  wliicli  attends  tiie  professor,  and  he  can 
therefore  watch  and  test  the  individual  puiiil.  He  can  enforce 
the  due  getting  up  of  his  lectures  bv  setting  on;  can  muse  an 
inattentive  face  hy  a  suilden  question;  and  can  attend  to  the 
pupil  out  of  lecture  hours.  The  professor,  lecturing  to  a  class  of 
B  hundred  or  more  students,  may  j^ive  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation, and  the  most  commanding  view  of  a  subject,  but  he 
has  no  pledtre  that  his  pupils  arc  listening*;  to  or  understanding 
him,  or  that  they  are  not  asleep.  He  can  see  notliiii^  of  the 
mass  of  his  pupils  out  of  lecture;  thougfi  we  an-  aware  tfiat  the 
professors  In  tlie  German  universities  lia\'e  soir^t^s  once  a  wrck, 
or  orcasit>nally,  for  their  favourite  pupils.  Apnin.  the  tutor  has 
a  de|>arlm»'nt  of  j;cneral  discipline,  wliich  the  professor  has  not; 
and  this  is  hi§;hly  adtantugeous  to  the  pupil,  not  oidy  in  itself  but 
in  connexion  with  the  affair  of  teaching.  The  lecturer  has  more 
weight  from  being /u/<>r,  or  n;^uardian  in  a  disciplinarian  sense 
over  the  pupil  ;  while  the  tutor  derives  large  moral  influence 
from  the  lecture,  and  the  contact  into  which  that  brings  him  with 
his  pupil.  A  moral  influence  indeed,  which  Ijas  to  be  exerted  over 
numbers,  requires  a  basis  of  prattiral  connexion  to  suppcirt 
it;  and  an  occasional  summons  for  mihsiuf;  chapel  and  knock- 
ing in  late,  would  nut  suj>]dy  enough  of  this  basis  without  tho 
addition  of  tlie  let  lurc-rooni.  The  combination  of  the  two  otTicet 
thus  gives  weight  and  strength  to  each;  and  this  is  a  decisive 
answer  to  some  reformers  who  apjK'ar  in  the  evidence  to  this 
Kcport,  who  propose  to  convert  the  college  tutors  into  a  body  of 
tutors  for  the  whole  University,  instead  of  the  colleges  sepa- 
rately. Their  separation  from  the  college  in  the  capacity  of 
teachers  would  virtually  overllirow  their  influence  there  as 
tutors,  whatever  jMsitiou  as  such  Chev  might  nominally  keep. 
The  Commissioners  indeed,  admitting  that  the  result  <d  the 
changes  they  propose  would  be  '  tliat  a  great  part  ttf  the  work  of 
the  college  tutors  would  be  pcrlormed  by  the  professors  and  lec- 
turers,' meet  this  ubjcflinn  (if  the  hijis  of  [xisition  to  the  tutors 
with  the  reply,  '  that  their  relations  with  their  pupils  wouUl  pro- 
bably be  more  intimate  and  cuufidcntial,  if  iLey  were  less  com- 
plicated and  multifarious.' — A  weak  argument  In  a  worked  and 
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emlioucd  rase  of  language  !  To  limit  iho  tutors  pround  of  contact 
I  with  liis  pupils  is  to  pmmoto  his  influence  over  litem  ! 

Such  bi'in;?  the  respective  claims  of  tlie  tulminl  and  pw*- 
fessoriiil  s\  stems,  n  comparison  of  the  two  hns,  in  t)ie  opinion  of 
able  judges,  at  least  iu  this  country,  been  in  farour  of  the  lutt^rial 
syatem.  The  pmfesBoria),  while  it  benefits  tho  pupil,  who  can 
hy  tneans  of  booths,  nnd  the  ralnable  acquaintances  to  which  his 
own  rceomnionrlfttions  introduce  him,  edacate  himself,  leare* 
onrnparativeiv  untouchc<l  the  mass  that  realty  wants  the  teacher. 
Tlie  tutorial  instructs  the  mass,  and  therefore  supplies  the  most 
urgent  want.  Acconlingly,  Sir  Willinra  Ilamilton  has,  after 
stwm*  opposite  leanin;^,  confesseil  to  a  change  of  mind  in  favour 
of  the  tutorial  s^-stem  ;  though  bo  does  not  appear  to  think  wholly 
with  us  still.  But  in  the  present  in*tan<'e  we  have  fortunately 
not  to  decide  Iietween  tho  two,  because  we  have  tlte  means  of 
combinin^T  them.  The  Commissioners  have  arcnrdin^rly  recom- 
mended a  combinatiun.  Nor  can  we  do  otherwise  than  highly 
approve  of  the  recommendation  itself :  the  only  question  is  as  to 
tne  mode  or  dep-ee  in  which  it  should  be  effected. 

With  respof-t  thon  to  the  mode  in  which  professorial  action 
should  be  introdncctl  into  the  Oxford  system,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  first  place-,  that  the  existing  sy»tem  of  instruction 
at  Oxford  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  if  it  were,  previous  to  such  a 
step,  ineffective.  There  is  unquestionable  evidence  to  its  effec- 
tiveness in  its  practical  results,  and  in  the  jod^ments  of  impartial 
minds  ujmn  It.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  a  severe  observer  of 
Oxfoni  shortcomings,  but  after  the  improving-  criticism  of  the 
friend,  what  is  the  conclusion  at  which  the  witness  arrives? — 

'Oxford,'  ]ie  saj's,  'is  hi3re  only  collftted  with  Oxford;  and,  for 
au^ht  that  I  have  said,  however  imperfect  may  be  the  e<iucation  of  the 
University,  as  tested  by  its  own  standard,  I  might  still,  at  least  with- 
out self-coidradiction,  hold  that  the  discipline  of  Oxford  constitutes, 
in  Bo  far  as  it  goes,  the  very  best  academical  discipline  in  the  brilish 
"Eatpinj.'— Disciasiimr.  p.  70S. 

The  evident'c  attached  lo  this  very  Report  now  before  ns  is 
fall  of  testimonies  to  the  successful  working  of  the  existing 
lystem.  Mr,  Henncy  says,  '1  belie^-e  that,  for  the  great  majority 
of  UTKlergraduates,  the  present  system  of  instruction  is  thoroughly 
efficient,'  Mr.  Lake  says  that  the  *  whole  result  of  an  Oxford 
etlucaliun  cannot  be  termed  inadequate,'  though  he  decidedly 
thinks  it  maybe  impnn'cd.  Professor  Vaughan  speaks  of  the 
'eighty  able  men '  who  conduct  the  tntorship  at  Oxfor<l ;  and 
though  tlie  large  application  of  the  epithet  rathtT  tempers  its 
force,  wo  presume  It  stands  for  some  substantial  praise.  To  an 
Oxfc^  ear  (lieac  are  no  partial  names.     The  Commissioners 
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tfaemsclt-es,  spcnkin^  of  (lip  exislin?  system  as  it  has  been  in 
npemttnn  fmm  thp  bp^nning  of  the  present  century,  say^ 

*  Tmliwtry  Iia«  been  greatly  itierea.ieiJ. . . .  The  requirements  of  tlie 
eiamiiiatiuii  for  an  onliimry  <k'gn%,  ^liijht  Ihuugli  tlicy  be,  liave  yet  a 
jfreat  effect  on  that  jieriotl  uf  tlie  ac.T!(>iiiicaI  ciMirse  which  irnmc«Mat(.'ly 

precedfs  it The  gpverity  of  the  final  exaTnirialion  may  be  judged 

of  by  comjjarina;'  the  tiuinl)er  of  th»we  rejected  nt  Oxford  with  the 
number  of  thfwe  rejeeted  at  other  Univereitiex  ....  The  stiniiibis  of  the 
exaioiiiation  for  honours  ii^  fouod  Co  be  very  strong*. . . .  That  the?ie  have 
inxn  hom-btly  nud  ileser^-edly  awarded  is  pro%'ed  by  the  ooiitideiice 
which  tlie  exiuiiiiiers  for  the  moAt  part  enjoy,  and  liy  tbe  success  In 
after-life  of  those  who  have  wuu  them.' — lieporl,  ]>.  61. 

Tbey  a<!d,  elsewhere,  testimony  to  the  improved  mural  tone  of 
the  umierffmduatrs,  anrl  the  inrrease  of  reli^inn  ;  and  to  *the 
abvions  ^ood  effect*  of  the  tutorial  system  on  the  discipline  of 
the  plaee.' 

A  system  like  this  then,  which  cannot  l>e  colled  otherwise 
thna  effective  as  it  stands,  may  c<'rtninly  l>e  capable  of  improre- 
ment:  what  system  is  there  which  is  not?  Change  may  be 
wanted  in  the  shape  of  additions;  hut  it  may  be  cfuifirlently 
tMated  that  no  case  is  made  out  for  n  radical  alteration  or  recon- 
atruction.  Hut  wc  are  btiuntl  to  say  that  the  Commissioners  have 
introduced  tbe  professorial  function  in  this  manner — that  is  to 
say,  not  as  an  ndflition  to,  but  to  domineer  over,  enfeeble,  and 
crush  the  tutorial — to  overthrow  all  fair  proportions,  and  esta- 
blish a  new  supremacy  in  tbe  University  system. 

With  this  aim  they  bei^hten  unduly  the  authority,  exn^^gcrate 
the  ase,  and  flis<2riiise  the  defects  of  the  professorial  system. 
First  they  profess,  in  intivducin^  it,  to  be  only  re\'ivinji  the 
ancient  system  of  the  UnivtTsity,  after  a  temporary  interruption ; 
bat  tbis  claim  is  indeed  a  feeble  one.  Let  the  reader  recollect 
whHt  the  professorial  system,  as  wc  just  defined  it,  is;  that  it  is 
tbe  paid  superintendence  of  one  man  over  each  department  of 
knowled*^ :  nnfl  m'xt  let  him  know,  on  the  autbority  of  the  Report 
before  us,  that  no  positions,  with  the  slightest  pretensicm  to  re- 
semble such  a  position  as  this,  existed  in  the  Uuiversity  till 
towards  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  ten  prailectors  were 
appointefl  *  to  lecture  on  the  seven  arts  and  the  three  philosophies 
of  the  medirrral  system.'  Snch  beinc;  the  case,  while  it  is  certain 
that  there  were  no  c^illeji^e  tutors  before  colleges  existed,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  were  up  to  this  time  no  professors  ; 
unless  indeed  wc  suppose  Universitj'  teacher  and  professor  to  be 
identical,  and  }rive  the  latter  name  to  an  order  of  teachers  who 
occupies!,  in  the  middle  a^es,  a  position  muc!i  like  that  of  the 
private  tutors  of  the  present  day.   But  were  these  later  pnelectors 
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even  professors?  Tlierr  is  no  proof  whatever  tliol  tliey  wet*, 
accor^lins  to  llie  definitinn  which  has  Iwen  given  of  u  profpss<ir  ; 
no  proof,  I.  tf.,  that  nny  siiporintrnJence  nnd   control  over  llie  de- 

,  pnrttncnt  which  tlicy  st-rved  was  given  them,  nnj  that  they  were 
anything  more  than  mere  Ici-lurers  upon  jKirticular  fixctl  text- 
1xK>k5;  which,  indeed,  we  know  to  have  been  the  niediirval  »y»- 

iJem.  But,  soy  llie  Commissioners,  the  profes&orial  is,  at  any 
*nte,  *  the  stututable  system,'  nn<l  is  enforce*!  '  in  the  Lautlian 
code.'  We  con<;ralulatc  them  on  their  deference  to  that  bi^h 
name,  and  hojre  thai  a  symjKilhy  on  one  \m\n\  will  extend  to 
others.  But  were  th-j  professors  of  the  Laudian  ctxie  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Commission  ?  We  think  not.  They  were,  on 
tlie  system  we  have  just  referred  to,  lecturers  on  paritcular 
fixe<l  text-b»r)ks :  six,  at  least,  were  expressly  st)  (-uiiftned. 
Still  less  i»  the  pn^fes84>rial  the  statutable  system,  ns  if  the 
tutorial  was  not  s^'lltztldl!e  as  well ;  the  Laudian  code  directing 
the  college  tutor  '  tu  imbue  his  pupils  with  good  inor.als,  ami 
train  them  in  appnivcd  authors.'  And  still  less  is  the  suf/remaey^ 
which  the  Commission  gives  l<»  tlie  professors,  stululabte.  IJut, 
whatever  the  system  of  the  Laudian  code  l>e,  was  thai  portion  of 
litis  Code  ever  in  pracTirnl  operatitm  ?  A  strong  suspicion  on 
this  subject  enters  the  mind  as  soon  as  ever  we  see  the  currivnliim 
of  professorial  instruction  which  it  lays  down  ;  every  student 
bein^  obliged  to  go  thn)ugh,  in  ortler,  a  course  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  geometry,  astronomy,  nntiiral  philo- 
sophy, metaphysics,  (Jrcck,  Mi-brcw,  and  Arabic  I  It  is  true 
that  not  nmch  was  known  then  in  soxiir  of  tliese  departments  of 
knowledge,  and  that  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  were  pro- 
bably I'ontained  uitliin  a  small  compass.  Hut,  on  the  question 
whether  the  scheme  of  professorial  JDslruaion  iu  the  statutes 
ever  was  in  actual  operation,  the  doubts  of  the  Cumuiissiuners 
themselves  are  decisive.  ''l"he  operation  of  tlie  system  of  Uni- 
veniily  instruction,  or  rather  its  f'aiiiur^*  is  described  as  if  in  this 
particular  instance  '  operation '  aud  '  failure  '  were  much  the  same 
process. 

'  It  tnay  be  drmbted,'  they  add.  '  whether  the  professorial  system  ever 
attained  a  full  development.  The  civil  wars,  and  the  ejection  of  one 
party  after  the  oilier,  interrupied  tlie  course  of  simly  fur  many  years; 
aud  from  tbose  iattirrujitiiiiis  perha^ix  aruee,  in  some  nieusure,  tlie  torpor 
wliicL  reigtied  hi  Oxfonl  duriiij^  the  lust  cuntury.* — Jieport,  p.  92. 

So,  then,  the  Cotninission's  history  of  the  professorial  system 
ill  Oxford  is  before  us,  and  it  is  this — that  the  first  approaches 
to  one  appear  toward  tlie  fifteenth  century  ;  that  thence  nothing 
U  known  of  it  till  we  see  it  in  the  Laudian  c^e — at  which  pre- 
cise time,  however,  it  unfoitunately  expires.    'I"he  system  we  are 
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aboDt  tn  revive,  they  say,  always  has  been  iha  system  of  the 
University  :  th.it  is  to  say,  it  never  was  nctuatlv  tlie  syslrm  : 
no;  it  has  only  been  for  twelve  ccnturii-s  tlic  asjnration  of  tUc 
University. 

But  has  this  system  been  even  the  aspiration  of  the  Uriiventity, 
tbnl  toward  which  it  has  prartically  tenrieil  ?  The  fact  which  has  just 
been  nientioiiiHl  is  the  most  iiulisputahlL'  proof  thiit  it  hiis  not  heen. 
When  it  was  fnniKilly  inserted  in  the  statute- book,  wliat  i-ouUi  have 
made  it  instantanetmaly  obsoh-te,  cxeept  this  very  fact  that  it  was 
oppo5e<l  to  the  genius  an<!  tlie  prat  tiral  working  of  the  University? 
All  that  authority  couki  do  for  it  has  been  done  ;  then  what  has 
superseded  it,  except,  in  Mr.  Carlyte's  language,  J^act — the  stn»ng 
actual  over-ri<ling  the  ofTicial  ?  Vun  will  say  that  the  system 
became  obsolete  by  the  University  becoming  inactive.  Ves  ;  but 
the  University  has  liecoine  active  again  since  the  last  century — 
undergraduates  read  hard,  the  schools  lill,  and  yet  this  profes- 
sorial system  has  remained  obsolete.  The  University  has  been 
in  a  sleepy  stage,  and  the  University  ha*  been  in  an  energetic 
staf^e,  and  in  neither  stage  has  this  system  grown  or  acted,  l^he 
active  movement  in  the  University,  indeed,  so  fsir  from  taking  it 
in  this  ttirection,  has  taken  it  in  the  very  contrary  one ;  has 
created  the  wiuit,  not  of  tlje  general  address  of  the  professor,  but 
of  something  even  more  catechetical  than  the  instruction  of  the 
college  tutor — the  intimate  and  teie-it-tcie  lecture  of  the  private 
tutor. 

The  practiire  of  private  tuition  has  an  important  place  in  the 
present  working  University  svstern,  and  private  tutors  are  an 
important  class  ;  and  n(»  less  than  twenty-one  writers  of  evitience 
in  this  Report  devote  attention  to  and  give  a  judgment  on  this 
subject.  'I'hc  result  of  their  statements  is  that  private  tutors  arc 
the  necessary  grt>wth  of  the  examinatitm  system,  (he  high  ordeal 
of  which  has  calletl  forth  a  new  maciiiuerv  of  instruction  for  it. 
A  student  has,  upon  very  obvious  grounds,  an  advantage  from 
having  a  tutor  all  to  himself.  He  can  ask  all  tlie  questions  he 
wants,  which  he  cannot  do  in  a  college  lecture,  and  he  ran 
supply  his  own  defects  without  the  superfluous  task  of  listening 
to  the  defects  of  others  and  their  supply.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
assign,  as  the  reason  of  adding  the  private  to  the  college  tutor, 
as  this  Report  does,  '  the  want  of  a  higher  quality  of  instruc- 
tion' — the  want  of  a  greater  qufjntity  is  reason  enough.  This 
extra  aid,  then,  can  be  afl'urdc<l  by  the  Oxford  student,  and 
therefore  he  uses  il.  Ouf  while  private  tuiti<in  is  regarderl  as  a 
^m  necessary  j>art  of  the  existing  system,  the  judgment  oscillates 
^1  between  regarding  it  as  an  advantage,  oml  as  a  necessary  evil, 
^1  and  finally  stops  midway  in  the  mse  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
^K  mixture 
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mixture  of  both.  Tu  the  pu])il  il  is  Uisotlvantaj^eous,  becaosc  it 
crnms  hiiu  ;  but  tbe  evils  of  a  cram  have  pi-rlinps  buuii  cxa)C|[e- 
rated.  A  subinlssinti  to  this  process  is  useful  as  a  trial,  and 
strengthens,  though  it  neither  enlightens  nor  enlarges,  tlie  intel- 
lect. Mureurur,  the  stat4;  uf  a  miml  prepared  £or  aji  exiunioa- 
ti(Hi  is  neceuorily  a  slate  of  cram  ;  it  cauuol  be  avoided-— tlut 
is  to  say,  there  is  a  forced  retention  of  much  koowled^cc  in  tU« 
Blind  which  dues  not  naturnlly  sbiy  in  it.  au  artifuially  equal 
grasp  uf  very  di^eient  inatorials,  upon  which  there  is  naturally 
a  varying  and  unequal  bold  aix'ordiug  to  taste  and  gilts.  Il  a 
private  tutor,  then,  docs  not  cram  a  student  preparing  lor  an  ex- 
araination,  he  cnuns  himself.  The  system  is,  on  the  other  band, 
advantageous  to  the  pupil,  especially  the  class  pupil,  as  bringing 
liini  int{)  intiuiatu  rt-Iatiuus  witli  a  superior  minu,  cuubliui;  bim 
to  throw  off*  his  mauvaise  hoMc^  state  his  diflicultics,  aud  dit>(  uss, 
argue,  and  imbibe  freely.  And  tlic  private  tutor  often  exerts, 
U})oa  the  basis  of  this  intercourse,  a  very  useful  muml  iniluence. 
To  cn>ss  over  to  the  jirivate  tutor's  side,— the  system  is  injurious 
to  him,  as  keeping  him  within  u  rtmtiuc  whicb  soon  lostf  its 
discipline  hy  its  facility,  and  occupies  him  in  imparting,  at  the 
cost  of  ailvancing,  in  knoM ledge*.  It  is  .-idvaiitageous  to  hioi,  a* 
taking  him  over  tus  books  again,  l'amjl)ari»ing  bim  witli  tiie 
forcc<l  contents  of  his  own  mind  as  a  class-man,  juid  enabling  him, 
in  his  comparative  repo&e  &&  a  teacher,  to  imter  mure  deeply  and 
congenially  than  before  into  many  authors,  poets,  historians,  and 
pbilosopticrs.  It  is  advantageous  to  bim,  moreover,  as  training 
Liiu  in  the  important  art  of  teathing,  though  Mr.  Kanlinson 
makes  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  jiass  and  the  class 
tutor,  the  former  oi  whom,  he  thinks,  acquirer  the  lower  art  of 
impressing  on  the  memory  ;  the  latter,  the  higher,  oi' assisting  the 
anangcuuint  and  comprcheu^ion.  One  art  is  undoubtedly  much 
■uperior  to  the  other,  but  either  art  is  \'aluable.  On  the  whole, 
the  practice  of  private  tuition  appears  to  be  a  good  working  eflj- 
cienl  piut  of  the  existing  University  system ;  nor  do  we  think  the 
worse  of  it  from  its  having  been  a  natural  and  sptMitaiKOUS 
growth,  which  real  circumstances,  and  not  statutes,  have  pro- 
duecd.  Wc  like  that  '  Lurnfa-iheit'  in  it,  to  which  Mr.  Hawlin' 
son  in  bis  tbougbtful  eviilcaice  alludes — tlie  freedom  of  choice  with 
which  the  pupil  selects  his  teacher — that  voluntary'  and  iiTegular 
basis  which  is  a  wholesome  variety  in  a  system  of  <Uscipline,  an 
inlerpositiou  of  nature  in  the  schools.  VVhetlter  or  nut  tliere  is 
room  lor  a  comparison  between  the  class  of  private  tutors  and 
tlie  Greek  philuflt}]>hers,  '  who  taught  all  promising  pupils  singly^ 
and  not  in  classes,'  it  seems  very  rienr  tliat  this  class  ropre«entt 
the  ani-ient  orilcr  of  University  teachers  more  tlian  any  e:ustiog 
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class  (Ines.  Mciiibci-s  uf  oiUecres,  they  ilo  not  teacli  as  such,  but 
upon  a  UniveiBitj-  basis.  The  siinple  il^gree  is  their  authuritv, 
and  the  class  their  recommentiatioa.  Tliose  who  are  fur  reviving 
the  ancient  Uaiversitj  sj«tem  caunot  do  better  than  take  this  < 
natural  and  spuutaiicuus  revival  oi  it  wUith  ldibcs  tt>  hand.  But 
this  is  ntit  the  first  timR  that  men  who  brofxl  in  admiration  over 
an  ittca  do  not  know  it  in  the  shape  of  a  reality,  and  think  it  a 
corruption  and  abuse,  whih-  it  is  ail  the  time  the  very  original 
thing^  they  jirofcss  to  bi-  wiahiny:  to  revise,  only  seen  in  tiio  pre- 
sent and  nut  in  the  past,  in  artion  and  not  in  fancy,  and  mixed  with 
all  the  alloy  uf  a  concrete  state.  Wo  overlook  the  growth  of  time 
and  circumstanres,  are  eager  to  produce  something  of  our  own, 
aod  think  loo  much  of  paper.  Hence  the  jealousy  with  which 
private  tutors  are  regardeil  by  many  who  admii'e  thorn  in  the 
ideal  sbapo  of  University  tearliers.  But  why  not  be  content 
with  the  practical  form  oi'  a  practical  thing,  without  trying,  too, 
as  in  parts  of  this  evidcRce  is  recommended,  to  bring  it^this 
private  tuition~-under  rule  and  order,  and  give  it  a  trim,  and 
oflieial  costume.  Repress  tho  benex'olent  impertinence  of  statutes 
that  would  meildle  with  thi*  work  of  a  master  whose  head  Is 
deeper  than  their  own ;  that  iguoiantly  correct  some  real  point  of 
stretigtb  and  vitality,  and  convert  efficient  pratrticc  into  feeble 
system.  At  the  same  time,  do  not  sacrifice  college  tuition  to 
private.  It  is  the  union  of  the  two  which  is  salntar}' ;  and  Mr. 
iwi\Te,  who  gives  up  the  University  to  private  tuition  ultogeUier, 
destroys,  in  an  ovcr-exjuansion  of  the  itystcm,  its  chief  recom- 
mendattons. 

One  move  remark  is  suggested.  The  Conunisgioners  attribute 
the  stimte<l  growth  of  the  professorial  system  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  colleges.  But  college  inilutnce  has  not  prevcnt(*d  the  growth 
of  private  tuition,  which  is  as  indejtcndcnt  of  the  college  systam 
as  the  professorial  is. 

From  oxa^t^t: rating;  the  authority  of  the  j)rofessorial  system, 
the  Oimmtsaioncrs  profretxl  to  iLvaggcrate  its  use.  It  is  evidexit 
that  the  art  of  printing  has  made  a  considerable  difference  on  this 
head ;  and  tiiat,  in  departments  in  which  experiments  are  not  re- 
quired, books  c-un  convey  all  the  knowledge  which  the  lectures  of 
professors  can.  The  Comiiiisaiuners  meet  the  prc-tensions  of  this 
rival  with  the  reply  that,  '  if  in  fonnor  days  professorial  lectures 
were  made  necessary  by  the  want  of  ijooks,  at  the  present  day  an 
able  teacher  is  rendered  no  less  indispensable  by  their  abundance: 
such  a  teacher  ftnuisliiiig  tlie  student  with  a  chart  to  guide  him 
through  the  labyrinth  of  knowledge  which  surrounds  him.'  But 
docs  not  public  opinion  v(Ty  soon  puint  out  the  really  able  and 
Useful  books  without  the  aid  of  a  professor  ? 

And, 
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And,  tis  they  exa^fi^erate  the  use,  theydisguiseihc  ilefccts  of  the 
professorial  system,  meeting  on  this  bead  very  inefTectually  the 
forcible  anil  juat  observations  of  Mr.  Pattoson.  Mr.  F'atteson  com- 
pare.t  in  hiHeviilrnce  *  the  system  of  delivering' eoursea  of  original 
dissertations  to  a  mi&cellnneous  audience/  which  is  tlip  professorial 
plan,  with  '  ihul  oC  leading  ilie  student  in  classes  carefully  selwted, 
to  master  fur  biinsell"  sonic  of  the  standard  b<j>oks  in  the  various 
•ubjerts,'  whicli  is  the-  luloriid  ;  and  be  decides  that  one  has  more 
ghowy,  hut  the  other  man?  s<did,  effects.  '  The  mischief  of  the 
professorial  system  is,  that  it  implies  a  different  idea  of  educa- 
tion ;  that  it  aims  at  and  is  the  readiest  way  to  a  very  inferior 
stamp  of  mental  cultivation,  which  consists  in  acroinplishnienl 
and  rurrent  information,'  while  it  does  not  'aim  at  disciplining  the 
faculties,  and  basing  the  thoughts  on  the  permanent  ideas  proper 
to  the  human  reason.'  To  this  the  Commissioners  reply  that 
Mr.  I'attcson  '  assumes  that  the  instruction  given  by  professors 
must  be  of  a  snnerfirial  kind,  resembling*  timt  of  jiopular  lee* 
turers.*  Now  Mr.  Patleson  does  not  in  his  artjumeni  assume 
the  qua/itr/  of  the  lectures  of  professors,  but  (.imjily  that  they  are 
*  dissertations  ' — whether  deep  or  superficial  is  not  said — *  deli- 
livcred  to  a  miscellaneous  audience,'  such  as  a  University  class 
must  from  its  numbers  be — at  least  as  tninimrcd  with  a  colle^ 
class ;  and  upon  this  mode  of  teaehing^,  and  not  uptm  the  quality 
of  tbe  information,  !ic  founds  bis  remarlis.  Dut  will  the  Com- 
jiiissioncrs  say  that  an  assumption — not  that  all  professorial  lec- 
tures are  showv  and  superficial,  which  nobody  asserts,  but  that 
the  svstem  tends  to  proiiure  this  class  of  lectures — would  be  a 
mistaken  one  ?  Every  professor  is  not  an  Arnold  or  a  Xiebuhr ; 
but  put  a  man  of  average  power  in  the  rostrum,  and  will  be  not 
be  under  a  temptation  to  su])port  u  ctmsplcuous  position  by 
questionable  arts,  and  popularise  his  subject  at  the  expense  of 
solidity?  iiut  on  this  point  we  shall  introduce  an  ini|>ortaiii 
witness  farther  on.  And  even,  ably  represented,  has  the  system 
no  dangers?  It  may  he  true  th.ii  the  rationalism  of  German 
professors  may  be  owing  to  the  professors  bein^  Germans,  as  well 
OS  to  the  Germans  beinK*  professors.  Nor,  as  I'lofessor  Vaughan 
remarks,  are  we  to  suppose  that  an  tingltsh  professoriate  would 
n()t  be  marked  by  the  chara<'toristics  of  the  Knglish  mind.  Hut 
the  prominence  which  the  system  pives  to  the  teacher  must  at 
all  events  be  ri'gardc<J  as  a  snaiv,  encoura^injj  false  originulitVi 
and  favouring  the  new  and  the  striking,  at  the  expense  of  the  true. 
Upon  this  basis  of  exag^ralion  and  bias  is  raised  the  Pro- 
fessorial structure  of  the  Commission.  And  first  comes  the 
imjiortant  question  of  salary.  Uf  three  frcntlemen  who  have 
devoted  in  their  evidence  considerable  attention  to  ibe  subject  of 
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the  Professoriate,  ProfcsBor  Price  and  Mr.  Temple  propose  500f. 
as  the  salary  t>f  a  professor,  Mr.  Lake,  600/. ;  but  the  latter  only 
idemands   an    increase  of  salary  at  all  lor  nine  professorships, 
*  important  for  the  studies  of  undcr^aduates.'     The  Commis- 
sioners propose  '  not  less  than  800A  [)cr  annum   as  the  salary  of 
the  greater  professors bips,'  and  reckon  twenty-six  greater   pro- 
fessorships.   The  particular  sum  hears  testimony  to  a  compromise. 
A  thousand  a  year  was  too  round  a  smn    for  the  public  eye, 
especially  considerinp^  that  twenty  situations  of  this  value  were 
bcing^  created.     The  finish  therefore  of  the  sum  was  sacrificed. 
Kight  hundred  a  year  breathes  a  sigh  for  two  hundred  more,  but 
modestly  refrains^  and  heroiially  stops  Abort  upon  the  tempting; 
verge.     It  is  a  cliaracteristic  and  a  feeling  sum.  nor  uncxpressive 
of  piety,  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  resijj;^nation  to  limited  aiiluence. 
Hut  we  shall  harslily  ask  for  a  still   further  reduction;  and  we 
can  give  good  reasons  for  this  request.     In  the  first  place,  you 
must  remember  that  all  this  money  comes  from  the  purses  of 
private  corporations,  and  that  it  is  only  just  to  deal  economically 
with  money  so  gctt.      And,  in  the  next  place,  after  a  subslantial 
maintenance  has  been  provided  fur  a  professor,  the  surplus  is  no 
public   benefit.     'I'lie  Commissioners  rest    a   good    deal  on   an 
obser\ati(m  of  Kacon's,  relalin;;  to  tlie  duty  of  providing  suf- 
ficient inromc  for  the  teachers  of  sciences,— his  warning  that  tlw 
sciences  or  the  sons  will  suffer  by  the  poor  living  of  the  fathers — 
*  Patntm  ittcalidi  referent  Jejunia  naii.'     But  even  were   Uacon 
the  very  best  authority  on  the  subject  of  official  salaries,  liis 
ndvice   leaves  it  quite  open  what  is  or  is  not  a  sufltcient  one. 
There  is  such  a  tiling  as  these  tender  fathers  living  loo  high  for 
the  interests  of  their  children.     Kive  or  six  hundred  a  year,  with 
the  addition  of  students'  fees,  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  great 
mass  of  even  higher  official  incomes  in  Church  or  State.     The 
living  is  a  very  good   one  which  exceeds  it ;  and  let  those  who 
think  that  Government  offices  are  better  paid,  inquire  of  Govern- 
ment ofEciaU.     The  argument  of  the  Commission,  therefore,  that 
a  higher  sum  is  necessary-  in  order  to  keep  your  pnifessors,  is  not 
worth  much  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  essential  that  the  professor's 
income  should  equnl  the  very  highest  official  income  that  might 
possibly  come  within  hia  reach,  and  tempt  him  from  vou^ — nn. 
expensive  arrangement.     So  long  as  you  give  the  average  of  a 
gooil  official  income,  ynu  give  that  which  the  mass  of  professors 
will  not  be  able  to  belter  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  extravagance  to  he 
outbidding  Church  and  Slate  in  the  salaries  of  a  whole  Profes- 
soriate for  the  chance  of  keeping  one  professor  firm  against  the 
temptations  of  superior  offers  from  these  rich  rivals,  who  will, 
moreover,  in  spile  of  all  your  liberality,  outbid  you  at  last.     A 
VOL.  xciii.  N(j.  CLXXXV.  o  substantial 
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substantial  argument  in  favour  of  a  moUeratc  salary  is  that  ii 
leaves  the  professor,  though  not  servilrly*  wbolrsonu'ly  depcndanl 
upon  stmlcnLt'  fens.  Sir  Chailes  Lyell  thinks  '  that  the  feL>s  of 
the  students  ought  always  to  form  a  considenihlc  portion  of  ifa« 
entire  emutuineut  of  a  teacher,  wberever  this  is  possible;  a 
certnin  amount  uf  dc-pMiUeucc  upon  the  number  of  pupils  beii^ 
useful  in  securinj;  a  faithful  diacbar^e  of  the  professor's  duties.* 
And  Sir  Williani  Hauiiltou  tliiiiks  tlmt  '  it  is  nut  oecessarv  that 
the  PinolumenLs  of  an  acaileinic  place  should  be  uniform,*  but 
rather  that 'each  instructor  should,  as  far  as  possible,  rrcciv** 
only  nbat  he  equitably  mcriCa,  Lis  einoluuieiUs  risinf^  with  his 
rcpulutiun,* — a  result  nhich  Is  attained  by  leaving  the  professor 
mare  or  less  dependant  on  students*  fees,  the  amount  uf  which 
tests  the  atteiidame  on,  while  the  attendance  tests  the  value  o^ 
the  lectures.  A  pecuniary  stimulus  is  certainly  useful  in  flrawing 
out  labour  and  activity — nut  to  say  that  many  minds  to  whom  tlie 
stimulus  of  honour  and  reputation  is  enougii,  find  relief  in  acting 
under  shelter  of  a  humbler  aim.  Oraluitous  exertion  must 
either  avow  the  highc&t  motives,  or  confess  an  approach  to  that 
*  fault  of  anifeU  and  of  gods,'  which  is  not  so  glorious  but  that 
every  member  of  society,  from  the  schuolboy  to  the  statesman, 
disowns  it. 

Still  less  do  we  admire  high  salaries  when  we  discover,  as  we 
do  in  the  present  instance,  that  no  guarantees  for  work  ai* 
attached  to  them,  and  that  it  is  left  wholly  at  the  option  of  the 
pn^fessors  whether  the  large  enioluineuls  they  enjoy  are  pro- 
ductive of  any  benefit  to  the  University  or  not.  The  rccuni- 
mendations  of  the  Commissioners  on  this  subject  are  indeed 
more  than  remarkable — they  arc,  if  we  mistake  not,  unique. 

The  Commission  indorses  the  idea  of  tlie  use  and  design  of  a 
Professor,  put  foiward  by  the  Kegius  Professor  of  ModcTu  iiis- 
tory,  Mr.  V'au^han,  which  is  this — that  a  professor  should  he 
a  man  of  .-v  high  order  of  intellect,  put  intu  relation  with  a  par^ 
tictibLT  subject,  iind  enjoying  a  handsome  stipend  as  the  mark 
and  reward  of  that  relation  ;  but  that  it  must  )>c  left  entirely  to 
himself  how  be  c*arries  out  this  relation,  and  that  his  use  to  the 
University  is  this  connexion  itself,  of  a  *  powerful  man*  with  it, 
toji;ether  with  such  fruits,  in  the  shape  either  of  writings  or  of 
lectures  as  may  arise  from  this  connexion,  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  person.  *  Grt:^t  would  be  the  loss,'  says 
Mr.  Vauglian,  '  if  our  professors  were  not  to  lecture  at  all,  and 
great  would  be  the  waste  of  intellect  and  knowledge  if  the  under* 
graduates  did  not  habitually  attend  prufessuriul  lectures.  Itut  the 
teaching  of  undergraduates  is  not,  I  conceive,  the  only  or  indeed  ths 
chief  uMt  which  Professors  may  answer  in  our  universities.^  {Report^ 
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p.  97.)  This  is  th«  first  step  in  U^ing  down  tbe  true  foDction  of 
a  professor,  the  subordiaaleness  of  the  work  'of  t4.*aiUiuf{  under- 
^aduaips'  to  some  other  us  jvt  utuiauicd  fuiictioa.  The  next 
slcfi  is,  thai  the  *  teachiof^  uf  undergraduates  '  is  not  only  a  sub- 
dinate  and  inferior  part  of  tbe  professor's  oiTice,  but  tliat  it  is 
e  which  must  cut  by  any  means  ^^  ^he  peril  of  the  most  dis- 
trous  effects,  be  enforced.  '  It  would  be  well  to  consider 
iKtber,  especially  at  the  cummcncement,  wc  shall  not  make  the 
CSS  of  creating  and  inviting  powerful  men  all  tbe  more  dif- 
ult  ifu2e  imfiose  b)j  itwjieldin^  rules  tlie  same  burden  of  coristattt 
instruction  as  a  vecfMiiy  upon  all.  It  would  doubtless  produce 
more  teaching,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  those  words,  but  it 
would  U-ud  also  to  second-fiand  learniuy,  hand-to-mouth  lectures,  and 
instalineiU  of  a  race  of  men  in  our  chairs^  unllumt  enthusiasm^ 
•nee, profundity,  or  venerable  acquirements^  We  just  pause  to 
tice  a  charactflr  given  of  professorial  lectures,  which  was  in- 
ntly  disclaimed  by  the  Couuniasioncrs,  when  they  mistook 
r.  PalteM^u  as  imptying  it,  but  wiiieh,  it  appears  nun,  they 
one;  when — and  there  is  no  mistake  this  time — Mr.  Vuugban 
nut  suppose  only,  but  decidedly  and  vigorously  asserts  it. 
is  tlien  admiltctl  and  confessed  by  the  Commission,  tltat  if 
ou  make  professors  lecture,  that  is  to  say— for  to  this  it  simply 
mes— If  you  have  a  rtrgular  professifrial  system  of  instruction 
the  University,  the  result  will  be  a  great  deal  of  empty  sujier- 
rial  and  popular  instruction.  We  turn  over  one,  literally  orte^ 
eaf  in  the  ile|Kirt  between  the  lofty  refutation  of  this  view,  in 
ply  to  Mr.  Pattesua,  and  tlie  approval  aad  acceptance  oi  it 
om  the  pen  of  Mr.  Vaughan.  liut  to  return— this  passage 
contains  a  code  of  professorial  law.  Professors  arc  not  to 
*  obliged,  '  esj)eciaUy  at  the  commencement,^  aiul  they  are  not  to 
obliged,  '  by  unyielding  rules,"  lu  lecture.  We  should  like  to 
when  tliey  are  to  be  obliged  if  they  are  not  at  ihe  coin- 
lent,  for  wc  have  never  beard  tliat  institutions  which  start 
sely  will  grow  stricter  in  time,  though  we  have  heard  of  the  con- 
trary process.  And  wc  should  like  to  know  too  what  rules  Mr. 
Vaughan  would  impose  upon  prufessors  if  be  objects  to  '  uii^ield- 
-ing,'that  is  to  say,  to  positive  ones.  He  will  excuse  us  thcnlf  wcpass 
over  th(*se  qualifications,  as  well  as  a  certain  parenthetic  minimum^ 
and  suppose  him  to  mean  that  prufessors  ai  c  never  to  be  ohl  iged  to 
lecture,  and  that  no  rules  are  for  that  purpose  to  be  imposed  n|>on 
them.  Now  lecturing  is  theonly  thing  you  can  mahe  llie  professor 
4o ;  you  caimot  make  him  read  or  write  treatises  if  he  does  not 
choose.  One  department  then  of  tlie  j)rofessor's  work  'n  neces- 
*arily  optional ;  the  other  is  made  optional  by  Mr.  Vaughan.  Con- 
^serjuently  all  work  whatever  on  tbe  part  of  your  professor  is 
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optional ;  and  after  he  has  got  his  800/.  a  year,  he  may,  if  haj 
pleaws,  rest  on  his  oars,  and  treat  his  place  as  a  sinecure. 

Now  listen  to  the  reasons  by  which  Mr.  Vaughan  su)>|Mrts  thifl 
unique  proposal.     He  begins  with  admitting  a  certain  appeawj 
ancc  of  paradox  on  it. 

*  Such  remarks  may,  perhaps,  invite  oae  objiervatiDD,  that  at  aoyj 
rale  there  should  be  some  guamnteo  for  (he  activity  of  professors,  aitd'l 
that  ill  p^o^idin^  this  security,  large  allowance  must  be  made  (as  liaa 
buen  paiti)  for  tiie  *'  power  of  Iiurimii  imlolence  "  to  deter  m*ia  from 
great   exertions.     But  to  this  again  there  is  a  reply,   the  truth  and 
tiufficiency  of  which  will  appear  the  more,  I  buUevc,  it  is  considered. 
The  position  holds  true  it"  wrong  appointments  are  made.      If  right 
appoiiitmcutfi  are  made,  thoi^e  will  1k>  KclHcted  to  represent  a  branch  oi 
study  in  tlie  Universily  who  are  cultivutinu;  it  with  eiieruy*  and  delighL 
It  has  been,  it  ever  will  ht-  the  tetnlfiicy  tif  lueii  eniiiient  in  any  inteU' 
lectual  pursuit  to  be  enthusiastic,  to  carry  (heir  exertions  to  the  es-i 
treme  limit  of  their  constitutioual  strength,  hecauBC  they  find  in  it,, 
and  must  find  in  it,  the  purest,  the  diK-pi'st,  and  the  mrutt  enduring. 
pleasure,  in  conipurisori  with  which  so  louj<  as  vii(t>roiL>«  health  remains^ ' 
idleness  is  privatiou  and  amuiiemetit  a  meagre  pastime.     In  all 
ractem,  it  Is  true,  this  activity  may  not  show  itself  in  teaching 
or  even  audiences;  but  in  ihc  great  uiajorlty  it  wUl.  because  if  a  madtl 
do  but  possess  the  knowledge  and  abiliij-  to  comprehend  a  subject  fully,'] 
all  tljc  common  impulses,  all  the  common  wejiknet»6!?  of  our  nature,*] 
will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  urge  him  to  teach  what  he  knows ;  th*1 
love  of  respect  and  importance,  and  RH{>eriority,  and  the  love  of  gociaf 
eniployment,  iu  addition  to  the  slighter  but  not  uiifelt  cuiisideratioa 
of  increased   emr>luments.     To  all  these  must  he  added  a   sense  of 
duty  atid  a  desire  to  do  good ;  and  if  there  be  Uiooe  among  the  pro-c] 
fos-iors  well  chosen,  whootaud  beside  or  above  ihe  oix-ration  of  tho6©j 
mottves.  they  will  be  few,  and  they  will  not  of^en  be  those  of  whom  thft 
University  will  huveueedtobe  ashamed.  They  will  labour  in  adilTerent. 
way  and  be  fruitful.    They  wUl  investigale,  reftect,  ami  write,  if  (hey  do 
not  very  actively  lecture:  they  will  aildnsBHllie  world,  ifiiot  the  students.. 
of  the  academy,  and  their  words  will  come  back  to  tiic  Univeraily  la 
some  form  ■*  alter  many  days."     They  may  not  irri^^le  the  ground  im-  ' 
mediately  beside  them,  but  the  abuiidaDcc  of  tlieir  ti[iring-heatls,  and  the 
larger  volume  of  tlieir  jwnt  up  waters  must  go  forwanl  to   feed  aod' 
cleanse  the  cities  of  the  earth,  or  to  move  the  vMster  wheels  of  European 
literature,  or  to  deepen  iJie  main  sea  of  the  world's  knowledge.    Much 
must,  in  spile  of  reduce  habits,  fall  hack   in  fthower*.  seasonable  even 
though  capricious,  upon  the  spot.' — ,Vr.  Vatiyhon's  Evidence,  Report 
p.  274. 

This  is  a  fine  passage;  but  with  all  our  admiration  of  a< 
vidimus  and  inipoaing  style,  the  chief  cfTcct  which  it  leaves 
upon  us,  is  the  reHection  h(»w  genius  can  afford  to  despise 
the  comtnonest  facts  of  experience  and  the  plainest  dictates 
of  common  sense.     The   whole  argument,  in   the   first    place, 
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tests  on  the  supposition  of  *  rlgrht  ap|>ointtnents  bein^  made,* 
and  this  is  a  roiisiderable  assum prion :  but  we  will  allniv  it. 
Your  right  appiintment  then  is  made.  But  does  it  follow, 
|1>ecAuse  Tou  appoint — to  use  the  appropriated  tema — '  a  ffood 
an,'  that  you  have  got  an  enthusiast,  a  iiero,  a  vit-lim,  a  martyr ; 
man  who  will  think  it  glarious  fun  working^  himself  to  death, 
whom  idleness  is  pm'ation,  and  amusement  weariness  ?  Have 
u  secured  even  a  man  whom  the  sense  of  duty  will  sustain 
inst  the  natural  love  of  ease,  if  he  is  left  to  that  defence 
?  Certainly  not.  Vou  linve  (jot  a  man  of  a  certain  ability 
id  integrity,  who  will  do  his  duty,  provided  he  is  told  what  he 
to  do,  and  given  U)  understand  that  he  must  do  it ;  wlio  will 
fil  the  terms  of  an  engagement,  but  whom  you  cannot,  in 
tace  either  to  himself  or  the  University,  throw  entirely  upon 
indefinite  and  voluntary  ground  of  conscience  and  zeal  for 
;  discliat^e  of  an  oflice.  If  right  appointments  mean  anything 
more  than  this,  Mr.  Vaughan  cannot  reckon  upon  right  appoint- 
inents ;  if  they  mean  this  and  no  more,  than  his  inference  from 
ch  appointments  is  untrue.  Have  you  got  even  a  man  whom 
ikbe  Common  weaknesses  of  our  nature  will  keep  up  to  the  mark, 
he  is  left  to  them  ?  We  think  not.  The  charm  of  the  rostrum 
subsides,  but  the  love  of  case  endures.  Cnnscious  of  his  own 
philosophical  activities  Mr.  Vaughan  can  hardly  bring  himself 
recognize  '  the  power  of  human  indolence.'  But  the  history 
institutions  is  a  formidable  witness  to  it. 

Nor  can  we  wholly  acquiesce  in  the  somewhat  too  large  gene- 
ity,   which   allows   the  paid    Professors  o(  a  University    an 
nrestrieted  choice  what  portion  of  the  human  race,  far  or  near, 
ey  will   benefit   by   their  talents  ;  the  option  of  considering 
emselvcs   in   the   service  of  all   the  world,   or  of   their  own 
niversity,  as  they  please.     '  Thoy  may  not  irrigate  the  ground 
meiliately  bes)<]e  them,*  we  are  tohl ;  their  waters  may  be  pent 
p  in  that  particular  place ;  but  they  will  only  go  forwanl  with 
greater  force   in  amsequence  to  cleanse  cities,   move  wheels, 
d  deepen  seas  thousands  of  miles  off.     But  we   must  be  par- 
led  for  suggesting  a  consideration,  which  we  hope  is  not  quite 
lo hie  and  obsolete,  that  the  *  gi'ound  iiibmcdiately  bt-side'  is 
;he  payer  of  the  Professor's  salary  ;  and  that,   however  the  phi- 
lanthropist may  rejoice,    tlio  regular  paymaster  is  rather  jealous 
of  an  entire   migration  of  an  official's  sen'ices  in  very  remote 
"irections  ;  while  he  himself  is  espected  to  be  duly  grateful  for 
few  '  seasonable  but  capricious  showers,'  which  may  descend 
pon  him. 

Such  is  the  idea  of  a  Professor  which  the  Commission  in- 
dorses.    *To  provide,'   says  the  Report,  *for  the   regular  and 
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active  disrliar^  of  pmfessonal  duties  specific  regulation*  maj 
be  necessary/  From  so  sensible  and  candid  a  coafesaion  we 
expect  some  specific  regulations  to  follow;  but,  proc^efls  the 
Report, — and   it  is   an   instance  how  much    is  involviHl  in  a 

*  But  it  must  be  remenibe-red  that  thougli  statutes  mar  compel  a 
inan  to  lecture,  they  cannot  compel  him  to  lecture  well,  and  computij 
sory  provisions  commonly  become  a  drart  letter.     The  acti%-ity  of 

{inif«i«or«  will  be  best  guaranteed  by  sucb  securities  and  s\icli  5timt 
ants  to  exertion,  as  have  been  already  mentioned,  viz.  modes  of  of 
poititment  as  til  :li  can  be  dexnivd,  and  aetin|^  ii£  ebeclts  on  eadi  othar| 
a  body  of  subordinate  lecturers,  wbo  would  both  incite  tUeir  siiiieriors 
activity,  and  supply  their  place  ia  case  of  neglect  or  rtuperannimUDO  J,j 
the  iiilcr«tt  which  eminent  men  would  take  in  the  subjects  of  thocj 
lectures ;  the  power  of  inereasiiii^  tlieir  sulaiie^  by  fees  ;  a  direct  bbai 
in  tlie  exa mil lal ions  of  tlie  Uiiivfn>ity.' 

Here  then  arc  the  ^arantees  which  the  Commission  pro]>oBe#| 
for  the  discharge  of  important  duties  by  professors  wbi>  am] 
highW  salarird  for  it.  The  first  is  the  guarantee  of  appoint- 
ment, and  of  that  we  have  spoken.  The  next  pnarantee  for  a 
professor  norkin'r  is  the  very  cvtraoiflinnrv  one,  tbnt  he  Jia*  a 
deputy  ajtpninted  to  work  for  iiim  when  he  does  nut  like  working 
himself.  We  ramiot  be  so  sancruine  as  tbe  Commission  is,  of 
the  stimulating  effect  of  this  arrangement.  These  '  subordinate 
lecturers'  are,  it  seems,  to  he  n  \evy  useful  body,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  with  equal  faciliiv  two  ratlier  opposite 
duties.  They  have  Ijoth  to  '  im  ite  their  superiors  to  activity,' 
and  also  to  'supply  tlieir  place  in  case  of  neglect'  Tliey  will 
probably  be  a  g'lod  deal  more  successful  in  tbe  latter  office  than 
in  ihe  former.  It  is  not  much  the  habit  of  superiors,  especially 
when  they  have  been  some  time  in  office,  to  respond  with  docilitj 
— we  will  not  say  to  the  exhortitions.  for  perhaps  the  Commia* 
sioners  did  not  mean  that — but  to  the  edifying  example  of  thetr 
subordinittes.  They  recognize  it  as  the  duty  of  '  the  young  man' 
to  Work  liard,  but  with  a  caution  against  an  over-extension  of 
the  claim,  anil  a  reserve  in  favour  of  seniors*  rights.  They  rest 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  assnrancc  that,  '  to  everything  there 
is  a  season,  and  a  time  fnr  every  pur|»ose  under  heaven  ;'  with 
the  further  rellet  lion  that  nobody  can  ilt^cide  so  well  as  ihem- 
selvc.4,  on  the  purpose  of  the  present  time  and  season  in  their 
own  rase.  J'he  next  {guarantee  for  a  professor  working  is.  *  the 
interest  which  he  would  take  in  the  subject  of  his  lertnres ;'  hut 
this  interest  is  very  opt  to  decay.  The  next  is  the  professor's 
fee  ;  and  this  offers  perhaps  a  more  permanent  charm,  but  its 
effect  will  \m  much  weakene<l  by  the  possession  of  a  high  salaiy 

without 
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vithoat  It.     Tfcc  next  g^tinrantee  is  tbc  professOT's  control  oyer 

^the  examinations  of  tlie  UniversitY  :  but  how  this  is  to  make  a 

inffessor  lecture  wo  rnnnot  iinflcrstamJ,  alllunijrii  \\c  ran  (easily 

L»ec  that  a  pmfessoT  who  does  not  Iprturp  is  rather  prpmatiirely 

ltnnoiirp<)  by  the  runtrol  of  the  UnlversitT  examinations.     One 

lule  indeed  the  Conirnissiont-rs  do   impose  oo   the  professors : 

kvbilc  they  do  not  obUt;e  them  to  work,   they   propose  to  obli|>;e 

imi  to  reside.     But  wliat  would  be  the  meaning;  of  residence 

•in*  enforced,   if  dnties  were  not?     Is  not  this  one  of  those 

'mmpiilsory  provisions'  which  would  spectlily  become  *a  dead 

[letter?  '      VVoidd  nc^t  the  briHiaiit  society  of  tde  metropolis  soon 

.draw  men  of  literary  and  scientific  talent,  without  dc6nitc  obli- 

,  gatloiis,  effectually  away,  leaving  to  the  University  their  names 

t<m  the  calendar,  and  the  credit  of  havioj^  bribe<l  the  scientific 

(World  int^j  favour  by  sinecures?     We  should  be  glad    if  some 

Oxford  Commissimier  would  reply,  and   pacify  nur  fears  of  a 

mipjation  to  the  metrnpolia  if  they  are  unfoimded. 

it  is  indoed  worthv  of  remark  how  different  an  aspect  the 
Commissioners  exiiihit  of  the  professor  before  he  is  put  into  his 
office,  and  after.  Hefore  the  professor  is  installetl,  he  is  exhibited 
•s  a  person  acting  uptm  ordinary  and  average  motives,  strongly 
desirous  of  a  {rood  salarv,  and  likely  to  be  tempted  awa\  from 
the  department  nf  his  peculiar  tastes  by  the  prosjiects  of  better 
pay,  tltouffh  at  the  cost  of  a  h>wer  pursuit,  elsewhere.  By  this 
•Te;unient,  tlien,  wc  are  inducE^d  to  raise  the  amount  of  his 
salary ;  but  ns  soon  as  this  argument  has  answered  its  purpose, 
then,  oor  professor  start:^  afresh.  He  comes  ont  all  nt  once  as 
an  enthusiast,  sublimelv  indifferent  to  his  own  ease,  and  living 
only  for  science  and  for  truth.  When  the  question,  tJien,  of 
reiifuhilions  to  enforce  the  performance  of  his  duties  come  on, 
this  new  character  is  appealed  to,  and  we  arc  told  Ut  trust  to 
his  zfal  for  this,  and  not  to  stntute^conditions,  which  will  indeeil 
be  superfluous.  He  is  then  only  too  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
leisure,  and  ruin  his  constitution  in  our  service,  though  we  may 
wound  his  honour  by  compulsion,  and  chill  his  zeal  by  distrust. 
But  what  is  this  proFcssorinl  initiation  \\\n\  it  makes  so  won- 
derful a  chnnfre  in  the  cluimcter;  thiit  a  man  has  nn  accurate 
discrimination  of  incomes  before  he  is  a  professor,  a  gctiemus 
disreganl  of  self  after  he  is  one ;  is  a  man  of  the  world  l>eforc, 
altera  devotee  ;  a  lyood  barfrainer  before  his  salary  is  fixed,  and 
&  noble  enthusiast  when  rules  arc  lobe  imposed?  Is  a  pro- 
fessorship a  sacrament?  Is  It  a  hnpttsm  that  it  is  attended  with 
such  a  conversion  '•"  Is  it  a  proof  of  Brace  ?  Is  it  a  mark  of  the 
elect?  If  nor,  whv  dn  von  suppose  as  a  matter  of  course  this 
convenient  and  accummodaring  change?  The  orUinwy  supposi- 
tion 
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tion  would  be,  tliat  a  man  wlio  was  niurlj  in.nucnfc»l  by  salan 
in  seeking  an  appuintinent,  would  require  some  otber  stimulus 
besides  liis  innate  zeal  to  insure  his  performance  of  its  duties. 

It  mny  lie  readiU'  arlmittpii  that  a  Professoriate  lias  another 
use,  and  an  important  one,  beside  that  of  teachinij;  viz.,  the 
enrouragemenl  ifivcn  to  leaniin^  by  providitjjj  pcrjiianont  posi- 
tions fur  learned  men  in  tlic  University ;  and  wc  agree  in  the 
remark  of  the  Commissionci's  that  snrh  positions  are  especially 
wanted  in  this  country,  'where  the  avenues  to  practical  life  arc 
so  open  and  so  numerous,'  and  that  fellowships  do  not  adequately 
supply  this  H'aut.  Fellowships  were  the  institution  of  an  age 
of  clerical  celibacy,  and  do  not  supply  a  acttlcineut  in  life  to  a 
clerjry  who  have  the  option  of  marriage.  It  is  only  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  admit  thai  there  is  room  for  a  further  arrangement 
on  this  head,  and  that  if  the  Church  has  altered  its  system  on 
the  point  of  celibacy,  another  and  a  corTe8pon<ling  shape  is 
required  for  a  settlement  in  life.  To  allow  fellows  of  colleg-es 
lo  niarrv,  indeed,  would  be  to  confine  the  bountv  of  founders 
to  one-half  or  one-third  of  those  who  now  enjoy  it,  as  well  as  to 
ovcrlliruw  the  whote  collegiate  system,  fdliiig  the  quadrangles 
of  the  colleges  with  the  wives  and  famHies  of  the  fellows,  to 
whom  the  undergraduates  would  have  to  give  way.  But  there 
is  room  for  endowed  positions  for  marricfl  men,  if  such  positions 
can  be  created  upon  a  prupiT  basis,  and  without  inlt-rferencc 
with  the  College  system.  The  University  has  (!t:rtainly  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  some  whom  marriage  draws  from  her  precincts 
into  fields  for  wliich  they  are  less  fitte<l,  and  learning  loses  some 
able  supports  and  ornanieuts. 

To  cn(-ourage  learning,  however,  by  the  sudden  crcatiuo  of 
twenty  places  of  800A  a-year  each  for  the  learned  life,  is  an 
arrangement  more  striking  for  its  simplicity  than  its  depth  or 
tact.  Learning  should  grow  upon  the  natural  basis  of  the  prac- 
tical life  and  wants  of  an  institiititm.  You  want  teachers  in  a 
University:  u|wn  that  office  of  teacher  learning  will  grow:  the 
work  which  requires  it  will  also  promote  it.  But  learning  is  not 
wisely  promoted  wlicn  it  is  promoted  artificially'  by  short  and 
straight  ruts  to  It,  It  is  quite  true  that  endowments  which  have  in 
progress  of  time  parted  from  the  original  engagements  attached  to 
them,  have  been  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  opportnnity  they 
have  afforded  U*  the  learned  life  ;  and  if  a  certain  amount  of 
fruit  has  been  produced,  it  has  been  a  consideration  lu  rejecting 
men  whether  an  existing  basis  should  be  disturbed.  Rut  tbero 
is  no  preredc^nt  in  the  iiistory  of  institutions,  for  erecting  posts 
to  begin  with  for  learned  repose,  or  the  option  of  it.  Let  us 
attend  pro])crly  to  the  wants  of  the  iostituliun,  and  icaraing  will 
V  look 
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look  after  itself.  The  institution,  if  effectively  supplied  and. 
atlministered,  will  bear  that  natural  result. 

It  will,  indeed,  require  a  much  stioiij^T  machinery-  than  even 
that  of  tlie  must  aiiipiy  endowed  pmfessorshij]s,  to  give  the 
Knglish  miud  the  turn  which  is  here  intended,  Tlie  impedi- 
ments in  this  country  to  the  spread  of  learning;,  and  to  its 
Essential  condition — devotion  to  sonic  one  subject — arc  such  as 
lio  University  arrangements  can  aflect.  The  hindrance  lies  in 
the  temper  and  tastes  of  the  people.  So  long  as  Kng-lish  society 
requires  evervbody  to  know  something  of  everj'thing',  and  looks 
Dpon  a  man  as  a  herrnit  who  has  not  something  to  say  on  [all 
the  questions  which  arise  in  politics,  trade,  iiternture,  and  art ; 
:  who  has  not  something  to  say  upon  pictures,  something  upon 
finance,  something  upon  transportation  ;  who  rannot  discuss  the 
budget  and  the  colonies  with  one  neighbour,  and  tiie  media^val 
poets  and  schoolmen  with  another, — Knglish  society  caiuiol  ex- 
pect to  see  a  large  learned  class  rising  up  in  it,  though  indivi- 
duals here  and  there  may  be  learned.  Ever('hody  makes  the 
observation,  and  nobody  acts  upon  it.  Members  of  society, 
your  professors  themselves,  will  be  absorbed  into  the  national 
tftstc  for  variety;  and  whatever  becomes  of  the  subjects  they 
liave  undertaken,  will  make  a  ]>oint  of  being  well  infunncnl  on 
extraneous  ones.  The  official  rcmfinement  puts  the  man  on  his 
mettle,  to  show  bow  murli  he  knows  besides.  The  Knglisliinon 
thus  obtains  slu-ewdness^  common  sense,  and  general  power,  at 
tlic  cost  of  erudition.  Conscious  of  only  a  small  part  oi  a 
German's  knowledge,  the  confusion,  obscurity,  and  indiO'erent 
reasoning  of  the  fierman  restore  him  lo  self-complacency.  He 
can  arrange  and  lav  out  t!ie  material  put  into  his  hands  better  than 
any  other  man,  but  he  likes  the  act  of  power  better  than  that  of 
search — a  preference  which  tells  against  learning  except  in  the 
case  of  minds  of  unusual  capacity,  in  whom  the  largeness  of  the 
result  in  view  overcomes  the  tediousness  of  the  piocess. 

indeed,  the  expectations  entertained  in  some  quarters  uf  the 
effects  which  will  foUnw  from  the  endowment  of  a  pmfcasoriate 
carry  us  back  almost  to  the  ages  of  faith,  and  rebuke  modem 
coldness  and  scepticism.  We  want  oracles,  says  Mr.  Jowett, 
Fellow  of  lialliol,  in  his  evidence.  *  The  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  in  Oxford  during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure aUrihntahle  to  the  wantof  a  professorial  system.  There  liavc 
been  no  oracles  at  which  to  go  and  inquire.  All  knowledge  has 
been  drifting  toward  theology,  and  in  theology  itself  no  satisfac- 
tory result  has  been  attained.'  The  writer  of  this  statement  attri- 
butes to  the  want  of  a  professoriate  the  fact  that  '  no  satisfactory 
result  in  theology-  has  been  attained'  at  Oxford,  after  an  agitation 
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of  the  subject  for  fifteen  years.  Will  he  say,  howe^'er,  that  in 
Gennanv,  whriT  they  have  had  nothing  but  professors  fur  cen- 
tiirips,  a  saiisfnctory  result  has  iHvn  attained  iatheolo^?  But 
has  there  been  at  Oxford  the  want  hwp  rclVrrrd  t<»?  There  hare 
been  three  well  endowed  divinity  professorships  at  Oxford  for  the 
whole  of  the  period  over  which  Mr.  Jowclt's  refleetion  extmds  ; 
and  two  other  well  endowed  ones — though  in  one  case  the  endow- 
ment has  not  yet  fallen  in — have  existed  the  greater  part  of  that  time. 
The  movement,  then,  which  this  period  has  exhibited  has  not 
wantinl  an  oracle  to  direct  il,  if  a  professoriate  i«  necessarily  an 
oracle.  Nor  can  this  profcssoriBle  us  u  wliole  be  reproaohifl  with 
inactivity-.  By  ftingline  out  caie,  wc  do  not  mean  to  exclude  others 
fts  active  members  of  it ;  but  we  may  fairly  point  to  the  Ke^us 
Pwfcssor  of  Hebrew  as  an  eminently  active  teacher — and  rwt  in 
Hebrew  only,  but  on  his  larger  tlieolopcal  field  throug:hout  ihb 
period.  But,  notwithslanding;  these  aclivilies  of  the  professo- 
riate, the  movement  nlhided  to  went  on  to  an  extent  which  Mr. 
Jowett  rep^els.  The  sad  truth  is,  that  the  onirle  itself  turned 
false,  and  one  set  of  responses  aided  instead  of  curbing  the  move- 
ment. What  are  we  to  think,  then,  of  im  oracular  professoriate  ? 
Is  such  H  treacherous  system  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  theologicmi 
conflict — a  pWge  for  halryon  days,  reluming  peace,  and  the 
serene  and  cloudless  atmosphere  of  truth?  Alast  profeMiyr  SS 
but  onolher  word  for  doctor,  and  doctors  disagree. 

Two  imp^n'tant  appendages  to  the  question  of  professorial  en- 
dowment must  now  be  briefly  toiicb(«l  on — the  source  from  which 
the  endowment  is  to  come,  and  the  hands  In  wliirh  the  appoint- 
ment should  be  placed. 

The  question  of  the  obligations  which  the  colleges  have  coiH 
tmcted  by  the  two  centuries  of  privilege  which  they  have  enjoyed, 
especially  the  privilege  of  being  the  sole  channel  of  admission 
into  the  University,  is  one  for  the  decision  of  which  no  very 
accurate  rules  of  equity  or  casuistry  exist.  Governments  have 
generally  laid  down  the  rule  that,  where  a  privilege  is  confern*d, 
a  responaibilily  is  ipso  facto  contractwV  i^nd  society  has  more  or 
kess  acquiesced  either  in  the  justice  of  the  argument  or  in  the 
power  of  the  arguer.  With  the  Kast  India,  indeed,  anit  such  M 
privileged  Companies,  there  is  a  defimte  bargain  made  ;  and  m  ■ 
specific  respiHisibility  undertaken  leaves  no  room  for  complaint. 
But  the  rule  is  also  an  elastic  one,  and  railway  rompnntea 
have  to  pay  for  their  ground  of  privilege  by  responsibilities  im- 
posed u\wn  them  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  ttiose  wliich 
the  original  bat^iin  involved.  The  colleges  miglit  indeed 
claim,  as  any  otlier  privileged  bodies  might  do,  the  liberty  of 
rejecting    responsibility    by  giving   np   priWlegc;    Ihey    might 
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offer  to  return  to  tfacir  oripnal  positiim  as  they  stood  Ix^fare 
their  rumdcinirnl  monopoly:  anH,  imlppd,  the  schemes  now 
proptweil  for  Universiiy  extension  wnuld  foiinally  loke  (his 
monopoly  away  from  than.  Vcl  the  elasticity  of  the  rule  would 
still  pursue  them  ;  it  n-ouUl  be  said  that  as  they  had  enjoyed  the 

f>riTile^e  so  long',  they  hail  no  rig-bt  to  erade  responsibililv  by  so 
ate  an  nbandonment  of  it ;  and  that,  moreover,  so  lon<:  a  period 
of  privile^re  had  given  them  a  standing:  whirh  no  return  to  an 
anterior  state  i;ould  now  undo.  It  mov,  therefore,  be  allowed 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  entering  very  deeply  into  the  casuistry 
of  this  question,  but  that,  if  nuMleritc  riaims  are  inailc,  the  col- 
leges may  not  unjustly  be  raited  upon  to  confer  upon  the  Uni- 
versity, from  whom  they  have  received  so  long  nn  enjoyment  of 
priviU^jjirs,  a  bL-nefit.  which  will  also  be  prlnripallv  their  own, 
as  enjoyed  hy  their  own  students — that  is  Id  sav,  to  contribute 
to  the  endowment  nf  such  University  professorships  as  may 
want  erecting  or  iniprovins,  for  the  sake  of  the  studies  of  the 
place.  But  money  obtiiini-d  fi-om  such  a  source  ought  to  be  useil 
with  economy — only  to  support  professorships  practically  useful 
to  the  University  :  and  collected  justiv — all  colleges  contributing 
to  discharge  a  common  rcspinsibilitv  contracted,  and  to  a  benefit 
common  to  all.  Tlie  Cummissioners  have  select*>d  particular 
colleges,  and  let  off  the  rest,  t^dlegcs  that  have  special  founda- 
tions for  puhlic  professorships  ought  indeed  ti>  be  required  to 
carry  these  out ;  but  this  is  not  a  grrmntt  for  laying  upon  these 
collpges  tlie  exclusive  burden  of  a  new  profe*soriole,  and  we 
should  like  to  kDt>w  the  process  of  logic  by  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  imposffl  six  prtjfcsnorships  on  Magdalen  College, 
because  William  of  Wainfleet  imposed  three,  'I'iiat  distinguished 
society  will  doubtless  glarllv  acknowledge  the  ritrhl  of  its  foumler 
to  charge  its  revenues  with  public  professorships,  but  the  right 
of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  do  this  is  not  so  clear.  The 
form  of  the  new  professorial  endowments  in  also  objectionable — 
that  of  an  accumulation  of  felloM'ships,  Married  professor- 
fellows  would  be  an  ninpliibious  mcc,  interfering  wiili  the  college 
system  aad  spirit :  and  a  tax  laid  upon  the  colleges  would  be 
preferable  tn  an  abstraclion  of  positive  revenue  from  them. 

The  question  of  patronage  or  mode  of  appointment,  important 
u  it  is,  has  been  perhaps  overrated,  and  an  impariial  survey  of 
the  operation  of  most  difTcrciit  plans  shows  that  a  critical 
public  opinion  will  extract  gcotl  appnintnienls  irom  most  of 
them,  and  that  ptddic  indifTcrcncc  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
under  all.  We  will  notia:  two.  Il  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  annual  oifice  of  the  proctor,  wiio  is  taken  from  tite  Uxiy  of 
masters,  and  is  a  sort  of  tribune  of  the  people,  represents  very 
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taix\y,  as  it  gfocs  the  roand  of  the  colleges,  acadoinical  public 
opiniun.  The  appointment  of  examiners,  therefore,  hy  the  proc- 
tors, which,  iu  ronsri|uenr(!  of  tiio  prnpnsal  of  a  new  scheme  as 
»  siihstitute  for  it,  cnme  in  1850  under  the  rigid  eye  of  The  aca- 
demical  public,  i»isued  tiiumpbantly  out  of  the  ordeal,  wlien  a 
list  of  examiners  was  sliown,  L-ontainiiig  every  disUnguishcd 
Dame  the  University  had  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  system 
— an  issue  which  lias  prrxlueed  a  rerent  resolution  of  the  Tut^irs* 
Association.  The  abstraction  of  a  patronaire  thus  tested  was 
tmcalled  tor,  tiie  G>mmi&siun  only  wanting  to  give  it  to  the 
professors. 

But  the  chief  attack  is  made  on  the  most  popular  source  of  ap- 
pointment in  the  wtiole  University,  and,  while  the  Commissioners 
retain  private  boards,  tliey  dispossess  Convocation  'as  manifestly 
open  to  xn»**-'  objcctious.*  As  if  that,  which  all  formsof  patron- 
age are  open  to,  were  a  ^-ound  of  forfeiture.  Convocatiem  will 
certainly  bear  comparison  as  a  patron  with  the  private  boards — one 
of  which  suppressed  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  from 
1673  Xo  lS:2li.  Its  appointments  will  even  fully  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Crown,  as  the  names  of  Dodwell,  Wnrton, 
Lowlb,  Blackstonc,  H'ondeson,  Stowcll,  in  the  last  coiturv.  and 
the  recent  ones  of  Copleston,  Milman,  Senior,  Keble,  and  others 
show.  Various  writers  in  the  Blue  Book  should  have  looke<l 
into  the  Oxford  Calendar  before  thev  laid  down  the  law  so 
strongly  on  this  {>oin(.  Dr.  Tmvers  Twiss,  indeed,  with  a 
candour  which  we  are  sure  was  Inspintl  by  the  recollection  of 
more  than  one  wise  selection  which  Convocation  has  made, 
remarks  of  tlie  different  lM)ards  of  University  patrons,  '  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  practiced  difference  in  the  general  result  of 
their  appointments ;  some  surpass,  others  fall  short  of  pre-con- 
ccived  exjM'ctations.'  No  ground  of  forfeiture,  then,  has  b*ren 
proved  against  Convocation^  and,  that  being  the  case,  another 
ai^ument  comes  in  to  the  support  of  its  {losition  as  patron. 
These  app<]intmcnts  arc  privileges  which  sene  a  useful  end  in 
keeping  up  the  corixirate  spirit  and  viwnur  of  the  body.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that,  simultaneously  with  this  attack  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Oxford  Convocation,  the  University  of  I^^ndon 
should  liave  discovered  its  want  of  such  a  body,  and  made  a 
move  for  one.  On  this  head  we  cannot  but  recommend  to  atten- 
tion a  paper  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
taining •  (.opies  or  extracts  of  communications  respecting  the 
Organization  of  the  University  of  London,'  in  return  to  im  Address 
of  the  House,  March  15,  1#52.  The  correspondence  is  princi- 
pally between  the  senate  and  graduates,  and  exhibits,  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  a  sound  sense,  a  manly  spirit,  and  a  sagacity  which 
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•cmg;tit  to  fthame  the  dcsi$rns  of  some  sons  of  an  older  University, 
ll  must  be  admitted,  huwe^er,  that  tbe  JNlargojret  Proressfjrslilp  of 
Oivinity  is  at  present  too  much  in  the  hands  of  particular 
Colleges. 

But  we  have  to  provide  for  the  appointmeot  to  new  professor- 
ships. The  Commisston  f^ives  all  this  new  patronn^,  rntluding 
sixteen  pivfessurslups  and  some  thirty  sub-professorships,  to 
the  Crown.  A  recommendation  t<»  the  Crown  to  fouiiil  valu- 
able posts — which,  l>n  it  remembered,  in  this  piirtiruln,r  in- 
stance, have  no  emplovment  fastened  to  them — out  of  college 
■  pro|>crly,  »n<i  take  the  patronage  of  them  into  its  own  hands, 
'  may  be  safely  left  to  the  criticism  of  any  man  who  knows  what 
constitutional  right,  what  English  justice,  ami  what  common 
honesty  is.  And  especinlly  when  these  I'rofessorships  are  in- 
tended by  the  Commission  to  involve  College  Fellowships.  For 
it  is  a  strange  argument  that  this  '  would  be  no  greater  hardship 
on  the  Colleges  than  the  nomination  of  the  Dean  of  Christcliurch 
and  its  Canon-professors  by  the  Crown  is  on  that  snciety ' 
(p.  18!).  Christchurch  was  foundeti  umler  that  patronage ;  but 
il  is  oa  different  n  thing;  nc»t  to  confer  scll-eleclive  powers  and  to 
take  them  away,  as  it  is  not  to  give  a  man  money  and  to  pick  his 
pocket.  Nor  is  the  Crown  on  genera!  grounds  the  best  nppoinler 
to  such  posts.  Sir  Willjaui  Hamilton,  indeed,  places  it  beneath 
town  councils  as  a  patron ;  and  whether  such  an  estimate  is  a  right 
one  or  not,  there  is  much  lu  the  following  considerations : — ■ 

*  A  great  deal  certainly  depctiris  oji  the  intelligence  and  liberality 
of  the  individual  minister  ....  lint  ever;  under  the  best  and  most 
impartial  niiciifiter  it  can  accomplish  its  end  only  in  a  very  precarious 
and  uiiwitisfiLclory  iiiimiier.  The  ininisler  is  (raiH*itory  ;  tlie  ch4iice  of 
a  professor  id  a  function  nholly  ditt'ereiit  iri  kind  from  the  ordinary 
fmicliojis  of  ilia  odiice,  and  h  not  of  very  frttjiietit  recurrence.  The 
minister,  therefore,  oanuot  be  presumed  to  think  of  specially  qualifying 
liiniself  for  Urn  contingent  fraction  of  his  duty.  lie  must  rely  on  the 
inforamtion  of  otbers.  But  can  he  obtain  impartial  informatiuit,  or 
be  expected  to  taiie  the  trouble  necessary  in  seekisig  it  ?  On  tlie  other 
haiHi,  lie  will  be  be-'«ieg(Hi  hy  ihe  nolicitations  of  candidate<i  iinil  tlieir 
supporters.  Testimonials,  colleclfd  by  the  applicant  himself  among 
his  friends,  and  strong  in  proportion  to  the  [KirtiaEities  of  the  testiHer, 
will  be  siiowered  in,  and  backed  by  political  ami  personal  reccmraenda- 
tioiui.  If  he  Inifits  to  mich  iiifurinaltoirj  he  linnls  Iijb  palronnge  to 
tho<>e  who  iipply  fnr  the  uppoiiitment ;  and  a<i  all  cer[iflcateF>  uf  com- 
petence are  in  general  ecgimliy  transcefident,  he  will  iiatunilly  allow 
inferior  coHHideral tons  to  incline  Ins  preference  among  candidates  all 
osteiinibly  the  best.' — Discasswns,  ^c,  p.  380. 

We  cannot,  however,  accept  for  Oxford  the  '  Curatorial '  system 
of  appointment,  or  the  plan  of  extra  Unirersitv  boards  for  this 
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purpose,  represcatiDg  diStrrent  scieulific bodies.  Sir  W.  HAmiltaa 
may  or  maj  Qot  Cxiiy  ri-*commeiKl  atich  a  plaa  to  the  Scutch  Uiii- 
TeTfritiefl,  who  g'ive  nothing;  ta  maintain  the  {Kwts  appointed  to; 
bul  if  collcgos  provide  the  funds  they  oug'it  lo  have  the  chicji 
voice  in  the  appoiuUuciit.  Nor  will  ne  ihiiik  so  ill  of  the  col- 
lc^:iatc  world  as  to  suppose  that  it  could  not  construct  some 
common  r4!p resent ative  board  that  would  be  adequate  to  the  tuk, 
and  free  from  any  particular  college  bias. 

Wc  have  gone  through  in  order  the  endowment  of  our  proposed 

I  Professoriate,  and  the  questions  conni*c-teU  with  il.     It  uonr  re> 

>  mains  to  see  the  coping-stone  put  to  the  structure — to  see  a  bod^ 
already  endowed   witlt  wealth  invested   with  supremacy.      The 

.professors  are  given,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  showed  at  the  com- 
nienccmcut  of  tids  article,  a  preponderance  in  the  legishilive 
assembly  of  the  Universitv  ;  and  besides  this,  the  third  clause  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Report  forms  them  into  'a  standing  dele- 
gacy, wholly  official,  and  not  liablo  u>  alteration,  for  the  super- 
vision of  studies  and  the  appointment  of  examiners.'  We  mif[ht 
object  to  this  board  on  the  particular  ^Tound,  which  wc  think  s 
just  one,  that  a  class  of  teachers  whose  function  it  is  to  look  to 
thp  interests  of  t!ie  science  rather  than  that  of  the  pupil,  will  be 
a  onfvside^l  ami  ujipractital  super^'isor  of  stuilics,  if  the  sole  one. 
Hut  we  will  uuly  observe  the  i^encral  eflect  of  tbise  pn>visions. 
The  examination  system  g'ives  the  tone  to  Oxford ;  examiners 
give  the  tone  to  the  examinations  ;  the  professors  appoint  the 
examiners.  This  position,  combinefl  with  their  preponderance  in 
the  legislature,  makes  the  professors  at  oacc  supreme  in  the 
Uuiversity,  and  a  total  change  of  system  and  conslitutiun  is  made. 
But  what  have  the  professors  done  that  they  should  be  put  at 
once  into  such  a.  commandtngr  position,  and  that  the  University 
stiould  be  delivered,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  tlieir  keepinj^? 
This  class  is  at  present  a  very  inoperative  if  not  quite  a  nomioal 
one.  \'ou  have  to  (Tcatc  it  afresh  before  you  ran  assign  it  any 
place,  high  or  low.  Vou  profess  to  do  this  by  means  of  incTcascd 
stipends.  13ut  how  cnn  you  possibly  tell  what  the  effect  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  till  it  ftas  been  tiieil?     You  picture  to  v«>ur- 

'tc]f  an  able,  vigorous,  and  zealous  Professoriate,  whose  con>- 
manding  knowletlge  will  throw  all  the  present  teachers  of  the 
University  in  the  background,  and  make  no  other  position  but 
this  suitable  for  it.  But  all  this  is  in  prospect.  How  do  you 
know  tliat  such  will  be  the  result  ?  Do  good  salaries  alwaj-s 
bring  zealous  t>r  able  men,  and,  still  more,  men  whose  ability  and 
zeal  will  Insl  ?  What  pledge  have  you  then  that  in  ten  years' 
time  your  revived  Professoriate  will  not  be  dead  again?  Then 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  Univei-sity,  umlcr  the  absotutA 
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control  of  inch  a  body  ?  At  any  rate  tbcn  bive  a  little  patience. 
Wait  till  you  sec  wliat  your  Prorcssoriate  will  do  before  you  en- 
throne it,  and  do  not  lift  up,  by  mere  favdur  and  partiality,  a  new 
»nd  untried  body  above  the  henda  of  the  old  established  teachers 
and  authorities  of  tlie  place.  Let  tliis  class  earn  its  honours, 
according  to  proper  rule,  by  active  service ;  let  it  push  its  way 
to  supremacy  by  Uiose  coinmandin<;  faculties  which  on  the  fair 
field  of  public  emulation  do  in  the  naCural  rourse  of  things  obtain 
it.  We  sliall  not  nbjert  Ui  a  position  so  won.  But  do  not  reward 
this  commanding  intellect  and  zeal  before  they  appear,  cmwn  a 
brilliant  Professoriate,  which  is  a  mere  supposition  of  your  uwo, 
or  treat  an  elo<|ueiit  description,  a  fine  picture,  as  a  reality. 

Still  less  is  such  a  supremacy  due  to  a  professoriate  which 
is  at  liberty  to  stand  by  as  a  spectator,  or  condescend  to  be 
useful,  as  it  pleases,  and  is  committed  to  no  share  in  the  rej^ular 
and  solid  work  of  the  place.  It  is  too  enviable  a  position  which 
gives  power  without  labour,  and  not  one  at  any  rate  to  create  in 
these  days. 

We  neetl  not  add  tl-iat  the  University,  put  at  the  feet  of  a  botly 
of  which  two-thir(]s  are  nominees  of  the  Crown,  will  be  ripe  for 
the  attentions  uf  the  Home  OiBrc,  to  which  the  Commission 
indeed  intr<Hluccs  it.  'Ilie  45th  clause  of  the  conclusion  recom- 
mends *  that  the  head  of  each  (olJege,  under  the  seal  of  each 
college,  should  transmit  annually  u  report  on  the  state,  discipline, 
atudira,  aud  revenues  of  the  cuUe^re,  according  to  such  form  as 
the  visitor  may  think  fit,  and  tfiai  the  visitor  should  be  called  upon 
to  lay  a  copy  of  such  report  lieforo  the  sovereipn,  with  such 
observations  as  he  may  think  fit  lo  l»e  made,'  Such  an  iniri>- 
4luclion  may  be  expected  lo  lead  to  a  further  acquaintance. 

I'o  this  abasement  of  the  tutorial  Ixidy  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  professoriate  must  be  added  the  proposal  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  the  very  employment  of  the  tutors  out  of  their  hands  by  ibe 
establisbmcnt  of  sub-professors.  These,  to  whom  we  have 
already  once  or  twice  alluded,  wuuht  form  a  considerable  c^rps 
on  the  plan  of  the  Commis^ionpiit — a  corps,  whose  instruction 
would  offer  no  ailvanta^e  alxjve  that  of  College  tutors  ;  for  tlieir 
devotion  to  one  line  of  knowledge  is  in  no  way  secured;  while  it 
would  be  under  many  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the 
Tntorial.  But  there  could  mit  possibly  be  employment  for  this 
corps  an<i  for  tlu-  coll<*gc  tutors  too.  An  undergniduate  cannot 
sustain  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  teacbin^.  There  arc 
college  tutors  and  private  tutors  at  work  in  llic  University 
now ;  ibe  Commission  adds  professors  ;  and,  not  content  with 
professors,  adds  sub-professors.  This  acnimulalion  of  teacher 
-  upon  teacher  must  leave  one  or  other  superfluous,  and  the 
B  sub-professor 
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sub-professor  will  eitber  greatly  limit   the  collcjte   tutor's  em- 
ploymfnt,  or  thq  college  tu(or  must  greatly  limit  his. 

The  rights  of  this  wtiule  cju^stton  may  he.  soinmnd  up  in  a  few 
words.  There  is  room  for  the  work  of  the  professor  in  the 
University.  His  personal  presence,  voice,  manner,  can  doubt- 
less give  a  stimulus  to  a  subject  which  a  book  cannot  do ;  anil 
this  stimulus  will  suit  some  departments  of  knowledge.  The 
professor  comes  in  usefully  to  give  a  finish  to  previous  labours, 
and  impart  a  dramatic  or  philosophical  colour  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  college  tutor  has  iustilU'd  iIk^  solid  knowledge.  Find 
out  then  what  pro  feasors  hi  j)s  arc  really  wanted  fur  the  studies 
of  the  place,  and  erect  or  improve  these.  But  because  yoa 
make  a  professoriate  useful,  do  not  make  it  dominant.  Abandon 
the  claim  of  supremacy,  lower  salaries,  exclude  sinecurism,  erect 
no  useless  professors  Lips,  dismiss  sub-professors  altogether:  the 
residuum  will  be  a  scheme  that  at  any  rate  will  deserve  the 
attention  of  reo^nnable  men. 

At  an  advanccf)  stagp  of  our  journey,  and  when  we  ought  for 
the  comfort  both  of  our  readers  and  ourselves  lo  have  arrived  at 
uur  goal,  tbe  question  of  the  colleges  and  the  changes  proposed 
fur  thviii  opens  ujmn  us.  But  the  very  multiplicity  of  the 
matter  involved  in  this  question  would  compel  us  anyhow  to 
bring  it  within  a  short  compass,  because  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  lu  enter  into  detail  under  n  volume,  while  the  gener^ 
ctmsidcmlions  on  which  the  whole  question  de[>ends  are  not 
many. 

We  shall  presume  that  any  attempts  which  may  be  made 
at  altera!  ion  and  rc-arraugcment  in  ihe  colleges  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  founder's  intentions,  acknowledged  still  to 
be  binding  in  ccfuity  upon  us  wherever  they  can  usefully  and 
benelicially  be  put  in  force.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  bands 
that  under  the  great  social  and  other  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  three,  four,  and  five  centuries,  it  is  impossible 
DOW  to  carry  out  many  of  tlic  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the 
rolU'ges.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  then,  one  argument  to  whicb| 
for  the  sake  of  cleurness,  we  shall  give  o.  more  positive  form  than 
the  incipient  or  a pprujui tinting  one  which  it  generally  assumes,  is, 
that  as  we  cannot  fulfil  all  the  intentions  of  the  founders  we  arc 
not  bound  to  fulfil  any  ;  that  in  the  total  absence  of  acrompanyii^ 
obligations,  the  revenues  they  left  are  necessarily  cut  off  from  their 
authority  and  tcstatorship,  and  that  in  that  rundition  they  revert 
lo  the  State,  to  be  applied  afresh  to  any  useful  object,  proper 
feeling  suggesting  that  tliat  object  should  lie  cognate  to  the 
original  one.  But  this  is  not  the  view  which  either  natural 
justice  approves  or  Eni-lish  law  adopts  with  respect  to  founders* 
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wills.  English  law  rr^anlg  the  founder's  will  as  living  and  active 
kcxccpt  on  tliose  points  on  wljlrli  there  is  some  imperative  eail  to 
iterfere  witli  it.  Is  there  a  part  of  a  founder's  or  testator's 
liniention  which  cannot  Ik-  put  in  force?  Jinglish  law  snnctiuiis 
>tbat  exception,  but  regards  the  founder's  will  as  going  on  and 
[acting  still,  oiUy  minus  that  particular  p^irtion.  Is  there  a  portion 
jf  a  founder's  design,  which,  on  some  very  urgent  and  plain 
[gronnt]  of  expediency,  needs  a  dispensation?  English  law  alloivs 
exception  too;  but  still,  as  before,  rcganls  the  fouudur's  will 
going  on  and  living,  only  minus  the  excepted  part.  The 
J  founder's  intention,  thus  from  time  to  time  modified,  endures  in 
[•fubstance,  and  is  a  j>ermanent  living  and  present  agency  in  the 
^eye  of  FCnglish  law.  The  exceptions  to  it,  where  exceptions  arc 
ladc,  do  not  afiect  the  residue,  which  remains  us  binding  as  the 
fCncire  whole  would  have  been  had  no  exceptions  been  thouglit 
Nor  does  the  law  under  such  circumstances  regard 
Fihe  State  as  taking  the  foundation  out  of  the  original  founder's 
[bands  and  disjiosing  of  it  itself  afresh,  but  the  original  fouuder 
^Ma  continuing  in  {lower  with  re8i>ect  to  all  of  the  institution 
[which  remains,  while  the  State  is  only  tlie  authority  for  the 
departures  from  it. 

VVe  shall  ilierefore  presume  that  any  alterations  which  may  be 

,liow  atteui])ti*tl   In   the  college  foundations  will  be  nuide  on  the 

|l}asis   of  the    founder's  wills,  and,  on    that  idea,  shall   state  what 

[appear  to  be  the  great  and  iiamniaunl  intentions  of  the  founders 

^o(  colleges    in  erecting    these    Instltulions ;  in  order  to  asierlain 

how  far  these  original  intentions  require  nioiUfylng,  anil  Imw  far 

they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  nruiaiu  binding,  as  being  still  useful, 

Iwneficial,  and  practicable. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  must  be  statwl  that  these  institutions  were 
founded  in  connexion  with,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  Church ;  an<l 
tliat  no  difference  exists,  in  this  respect,  in  the  liasis  on  which  col- 
lege property  and  that  on  which  the  properly  of  cathedral  chapters 
and  church  properly  generally  rests.  The  founders  of  the  col- 
leges, one  and  all,  lieuve  their  revenues  '  in  prqfectiim  cccksia\ 
"We  shall  be  met  here,  of  course,  with  an  argtunent  wliich  we  see 
brought  out,  not  for  the  first  time  or  for  the  sec<md,  in  the  evi- 
dence attached  to  the  Report ;  the  coramnn  argument  that  the 
church  was  changed  at  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  present 
Church  of  Kngland,  therefore,  has  no  claim  to  the  benefit  of 
tliose  revenues  lui  the  ground  of  founders'  intentions,  having 
only  ret^eired  them  by  gift  of  the  State  at  the  time  that  thu 
church  of  the  tbunders  was  disestablished  in  this  country,  St* 
I  large  a  question  as  this,  which  involves  in  fact  the  whole  basis 
if  church  property  in  this  couutry,  is  not  one  tu  be  discussed 
VOL,  xciii.  NO,  CLXxxv,  p  incidentally 
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incidentally  to  the  subject  of  coHeffP  reform ;  but  two  recom- 
mendations made  in  tin-  OvfonI  Kepoit  raiinut  he  properly  con- 
aidercil  without  reference  to  it.  Let  usdismiss,  then,  tbc  nbsnrd 
and  futile  conjectures  upim  wltich  ai^uers  on  Imth  sides  have  too 
much  made  this  question  htage.  The  Knglish  Churchman  cannot 
presume  that  an  Oxford  founder  kw^W  ajrree  with  him,  were  he 
alive  now;  and  his  anla^oiust  cniuiol  presume  thul  he  would  nut; 
for,  as  Sir  Kdmund  Head  very  properly  observes,  '  What  a  man 
Would  Imve  thoun'lit  on  a  given  su))je<:t,if  Iip  hadlivpd  tworenti»rie« 
later,  is  a  question  purely  speculative,  and  one  which  every  man 
may  answer  difTerenlly,  accoDlin^  to  his  own  views.'  But  ihnugfi 
the  question  what  Walter  dc  Merlon,  who  n'as  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Knijland  in  12fi4 — what  Walter  de  Stapled<m,  who  was  Lord 
Hi^h  Treasurer  in  1314 — what  Adam  de  Ilrunie,  who  was  coi>- 
fcssor  to  Kdward  IL  in  1326 — ^what  William  of  Wykehnm  and 
William  of  Wnvnllcot,  who  were  Bishops  of  Winchester  in 
1386  and  1456 — would  think,  were  they  alive  in  tlie  year  1853, 
is  a  question  whirh^  as  it  is  without  meaning^,  admits  of  no 
answer:  we  do  loiow  what  Merton,  what  Stapledon,  what  Wayn- 
fiect  Hid,  in  the  iijfes  in  which  tbcv  respectively  lived.  'I'hey 
gave  revenues  for  p[irtie:ular  purjioses,  in  ronnexion  with  a  cer- 
tain church.  The  question  then  is — Is  that  church  the  same 
communion  with  the  present  Church  of  England  '*  The  Roman 
Church  says  it  is  not;  but  the  Knji^lish  Church  has  always  main- 
taine<l  that  it  is.  And,  if  it  is,  tlie  English  Church  enjoys  those 
revenues  according  to  ttie  founder's  intentions,  which  intentions 
are  satisfied  by  the  identity  of  the  communion. 

Two  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed wiilioui  some  reference  to  this  church  claim.  One  is 
the  proposed  erection  of  new  professorships  out  of  college 
funds.  In  the  scheme  of  the  Commission  these  new  posts  are 
provided  for  by  being  appended  in  the  shape  of  fellowships  to 
colleges  ;  in  which  shape  Ihey  come  under  the  same  teats  ti> 
which  fellowships  are  subjected.  But  this  is  not  an  arrangenipnt 
which  ought  to  be  adopted:  such  professorships  ought  to  be 
University  situations  simply.  But  as  University  situations  the 
Church  has  no  farther  hold  upon  them  than  that  which  is  con- 
tainer] in  the  present  connexion  of  the  Universities,  as  such,  with 
the  Church,  which  is  not  by  any  means  a  certain  one.  The  gfe- 
neral  basis,  then,  of  CImrch  properly  in  the  country  continuing, 
these  posts  might,  by  an  arrangement  affecting  only  the  Univer- 
sities, be  separateil  from  the  Church,  and  thougl)  maintained  nut 
of  her  property,  held  by  men  out  of  her  communion — a  result 
against  which  some  special  provision  ought  to  be  made. 

Another  suggestion  of  the  Commission,  which  ought  not  to  be 
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consiitpiT'fl  without  reference  to  tbe  Chtireli*s  claim,  is  the  pro- 
positi to  abolish  )m>Iv  orders  ;is  the  contlition  of  the  tenure  of  fel- 
lowships. This  (xmtlition  pcnemlly  prpraits  in  Oxford;  yet  the 
xramnniTyof  two  whole  foundations,  and  of  respectahle  portions  of 
six,  leave  no  inconstdemble  exception  tn  the  ride.  There  ore 
many  luKantaffes  in  such  a,  tenure.  The  ofTiL-e  of  teacher  ha» 
been  [renerallv  looked  upon  in  this  country  as  quasi  clericnl ; 
parents  are  more  satisfied  to  plare  their  sons  under  men  who 
give  this  pledge  ;  custom  and  public  opinion  have  piven  pn>*Qte 
tuition,  and  sanctionrd  the  ctimmittal  of  public  and  grammar 
schools,  to  clergymen:  and,  within  the  last  dozen  years,  the 
Sishop  of  Worre&tcr  has  made  tbe  undcrnuuterships  of  King' 
Kdward's  School,  »t  Hirminshnm,  titles  for  onleis,  But  instruc- 
lion  in  Oxford  ou^ht  certainly  not  to  Ik!  U-^v  in  cIcricHl  hand* 
than  it  is  gcnemliy  ov€:r  the  country  ;  and  there  is  a  particular 
reason  why  it  should  be  more  so,  vix.  the  great  proportion  of 
students  who  use  it*  education  as  an  arenue  to  clerical  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tliinn;crs  of  a  lay  teacher's  pusition,  who  is 
tbrowQ  on  the  world  of  pur<f  intc-UccI  as  his  home,  arc  not  slixlit ; 
fur  human  nature  nnjuires,  un'lcr  such  clrcLimstancx's,  the  Itulauce 
of  a  moral  or  relifrious  tie.  And  fellows  wtui  are  not  tutors  will 
be  encourapred  by  such  a  liberty  in  a  long  |K>»tponcD)ent  of  tlieir 
choice  of  a  profession,  which  niiiv  end  in  prwluiiiii;  a  loose,  wan> 
dcrin7,  and  irresolute  class,  which  will  su<;se8t  its  total  suppression 
as  the  hpstremefly  forils  mischiefs.  The  p^>unHsof  the  objection 
to  Telaininj-  this  crmdition  of  a  fellowship,  which  are  mainly  two, 
are  much  weaker  ones.  Holy  ortlers  are  undoubtedly  sometimes 
taken  by  pcrsims  unfit  for  them  in  consequence  of  this  rule; 
but  an  i>cca8ioi]aI  abuse  is  no  ary^ument  aj!;ninst  a  system,  which 
18  justified  in  layinjf  fair  trials  on  men  for  large  ends.  More- 
over, the  trial  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later;  the  colleges 
are  pntmns  ;  and  we  may  leave  it  to  the  ingenious  casuistry  of 
Mr.  Rnnamy  Prire  to  intimate  that  a  man  takes  holy  orders  with 
an  interested  levity  in  order  to  rciuin  a  fellowhhip,  but  with  a 
pious  discretion  in  order  to  obtain  a  living.  To  tbe  other  objec- 
tion, that  the  collepe  tuition  loses  thnse  fellows  whom  the  choice 
of  a  lav  life  removes  from  the  foundation,  it  can  tmly  be  said  that 
those  whose  objert  it  is  to  secularise  institutions,  will  never  want 
an  arwuincnt.  The  withdrawal  of  a  fellowship  from  the  income 
of  a  lav  colh?^e  tutor  need  not  remove  him  from  that  |V>st,  if  his 
devotiun  tti  his  calling  is  equal  to  his  capacity,  and  if  his  capo- 
rity  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  induce  the  head  of  his  college  to 
solicit  his  slay.  AnJ  if  even  it  must,  it  is  frivolous  to  say  that 
Ibe  clerical  fellows  are  not  an  atnply  sufficient  stock  from  wliich 

tpply  the  tutorship ;  though  an  exceedingly  rare  case  may 
p  2  happen 
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happpn  of  n  useful  lavtnan  l)em)r  lost.  In  this  state  of  the  case, 
then,  the  claims  of  pcclesiastical  property  to  those  ecrlesiastical 
conditions  which  arp  attached  by  the  testators  to  it  come  in 
strongly.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  ol  the  OxfonI  founders 
that  these  institutions  should  he  conducted  bv  clergymen,  and  it 
is  of  the  highest  itnportince  to  the  Church  that  this  design 
should  be  mnintnined.  No  necessity  for  the  c]iange,  and  many 
gooil  reasons  n|2;ninst  it,  appearing,  what  right  have  yon  to  secu- 
larize cleriL-al  fellowships  any  mure  than  dciuieries  and  canon- 
ries?  How  much  more  moderate  a.  tune  on  this  subject  does  the 
Cambridge  Commission  take : — 

*  Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  stronj^  objeetions  to  the  praeticnl  working  of 
such  restrictions  by  whicii  Ose  eiiioluiiieiiLs  uf  a  fellowship  are  made  to 
openite  ad  a  temptatiun  to  a  pentni  to  enter  ititu  holy  ordeni.  On  the 
oilier  liitnii,  we  curniot  coiiteni plate'  with  any  satidfaclion  the  simple 
removal  of  all  obligation  to  select  a  profeswion  at  a  certain  period  of 
life.  If  it  be  left  free  to  the  ftUow  of  a  colltge  to  determiuu,  at  his 
own  time  and  pleasure,  whetlier  he  will  be  of  atiy  or  no  prufiawiun,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  sinecure  character  of  fBllowshlps  would  soon 
become  *uch  a»  to  demand  some  very  swet-ping  measure  of  reform. 
Such  a  ehange  in  the  law  of  colleges  would  tie  likely,  as  we  thhik,  to 
produce  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  loue  and  manners  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Moreover,  in  considering  this  question,  it  should  be  home  in 
mind  tliac  in  the  case  of  soveral  of  the  colleges  it  was  manifestly  the 
intcutiun  of  the  founders  to  ai>pn»priate  tlieir  endowments  to  the  iiiain- 
tenatice  of  a  succession  of  men  who  slifuihl  devote  tliemwlves  to  the 
service  of  Ood  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  For  the«e  and  other 
reasons  we  arc  inclined  to  recommend  unly  such  a  relaxution  in  the 
existing  law  of  some  of  the  colleges  as  would  allow  of  a  r^Asonable  in- 
terval of  time  before  a  newly-electeti  fellow  should  be  required  to  enter 
into  holy  order*,  or  vacate  his  fellowship/ — Jiej/orl  of  the  Cambridge 
Commiinon,  p.  iTl. 

Ujwn  this  basis,  then — that  is  to  say,  in  connexion  with  the 
Church,  as  the  supreme  and  rooipreliensive  inslilution  including 
ail  these  lesser  ones  within  it — two  paramount  objects  present 
themselves,  as  the  objects  which  the  founders  of  the  colleges  had 
in  view.  It  may  be  said  that  Chichclc  mentions,  as  the  object  for 
which  he  founded  All  Semis  College,  prayer  for  the  souls  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt;  that  ICglcsfirld,  VV'ykehani, 
and  W'aj-nrteet  made  ritual  a  considerable  le.itiire  of  the  colleges 
thev  fuumh'd  ;  nnd  that  other  founders  laid  this,  that,  and  the 
other  obligation  upon  the  fellows  of  their  colleges:  hut.  what- 
ever these  were,  they  were  not  the  objects  for  which  the  founders 
erected  these  institutions.  A  great  deal  too  much  has  Iwen  made 
oi  the  expressetl  object  of  Chichele  by  those  whose  aim  it  has 
been  to  show  that  tho  objects  of  our  founders  were  obsuli^te,  and 

therefore 


tbcrcfore  thnt  ihc  revenues  which  were  devoted  to  them  have 
lapsed  to  the  State.  However  Chirhele  may  have  expressed  this 
ohjeet.  it  is  ahsurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  IVmiicIcd  in 
the  (irst  University  in  Christendom,  upon  n  ground  consccnitwl 
to  science,  nnd  in  the  very  centre  of  mental  activity,  tbeolotjical 
and  ptiilosophiral,  an  institution  of  whicli  the  principal  desie^n 
was  prayer  for  the  sniils  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  hattle  of  ■ 

Ag:inrourt.     If  that  hnfl  been  his  principal  object,  it  is  loo  little  I 

to  say  that  any  other  place  woiihl  have  done  as  well  for  hh  insti- 
tution as  Oxford  ;  for  indeed  Oxford  waa  just  the  worst  place  in 
which  he  could  have  put  it.  on  account  of  the  constant  necessary 
collision  between  its  activities  and  the  abstraction  and  passive- 
ness  which  this  devotional  object  would  have  needed,  Chichele, 
like  other  founders,  erected  a  trolli'^*  for  certain  purposes;  hut, 
his  institution  erected,  he  made  its  members  useful  for  a  parti- 
cular object,  in  which  he  took  interest.  Prayer  for  the  dead  vva$ 
a  regular  part  nf  the  devotional  system  of  that  da^' ;  he  directed 
such  prayer  into  a  particular  channel. 

The  paramount  objects  of  the  founders  of  the  collets  were  two 
— the  promotion  of  learning,  and  the  assistance  of  the  poor  in 
connexion  with  learning-. 

The  founders  wisbed  to  encourage  the  learned  life,  and  con- 
templatefl  the  residence  in  their  colleges  of  n  set  of  men  prnna- 
nently  devotetl  to  study,  and  c-arryinj;  on  a  life  of  reading  and 
thought  with  no  aim  but  that  which  was  containefl  in  sueh  a  mode 
of  life  itself — the  improvement  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  general  stock  of  learning  in  the  world.  Ilut  the 
ordinary  account  of  this  object  of  the  founders  of  collej;jes  we 
think  somewhat  overstates  its  proportion  in  the  scheme.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  founders  contemplated  the  permanent  learned 
life  principally.  But  it  is  not  doing  justice  to  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  their  plan  to  suppose  that  they  eontemplatpd 
it  solely ;  they  had  also  before  them  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, with  a  preparatory  and  educational  aim.  Nor  did  this 
latter  aim  include  only  the  cominoner-jmpiU  of  collefics,  who 
were  imlet^l  riirely  contemplatwl  in  ttie  older  foundations,  but 
also  the  fellows,  A  fellowship  in  those  days,  piven  as  it 
was  after  the  decree  of  B.A.,  which  was  obtainetl  then  at 
the  ag(*  of  the  present  schoolboy,  was  not  pivcn  after  education 
was  over,  but  in  the  course  and  for  the  continuance  of  education. 
The  Bachelor  nf  Arts  was  then  really  in  the  state  in  which  he  is 
now  nominally — >ti  statu  pvpiUari.  He  was  really  underg^oinj* 
discipline,  and  four  more  years  of  instruction   had  to  he  passed 

■  before  he  had  completed   liis  education,  t,  e.  before  the  degree  of 
B     Master  of  Arts — the  first  academical  terminns — was  reached.     A 
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B.A.  fellotv,  thorrfore,  of  those  days  was  hardly  of  tbe  age 
of  a  sclimilboy  ju»t  cnlerina;  the  Utiivcrsily  now.  AikI  tlirrcfora 
a  followsliip  was  in  Lis  case  wbat  a  scbulanhip  or  cxhibitiou  is 
now,  with  tlie  tliff<>rent'e  titat  it  was  a  pennancut  plate,  nut  a 
teiiiporary  uue-  It  was  a  hotp  in  the  tirsl  instance  to  obtaining 
a  gcKHl  eduCdUun,  instead  of  crowuiu);  a  good  education  already 
receivetl.  The  statutes  of  colleges,  indeed,  expressly  conteui- 
platml  a  work  of  nducatjon.  and  preparation  goinj^  nn  there,  while 
they  contemplatetl  also  the  departure  of  members  for  other  situa- 
tions, at  a  lime  when  colleges  consisted  of  fellows  only,  and 
bad  DO  commoners. 

Amidst  the  greiLtest  changes  of  discipline  and  system,  Uie  fel- 
lowships still  promote  remarkably  these  general  cmis.  While 
the  conditions  attached  to  tUeni  exclude  them  from  the  inridious 
rank  uf  ref^lar  prcferuicat,  tln-v  entourage  leaniini;.  Iwtli  as 
prizes,  anil  also  as  opportunilieit  for,  though  not  ohlig-ations  to, 
tbe  learn«l  life.  And  the  felhiwships  greatly  aid  ibe  ctdleges  as 
places  uf  ('diiriilii)n.  They  give  the  instru*lors  a  fried  a  terre^ 
raise  their  situations  to  a  value  which  secures  the  services  of 
able  men,  and  arc  the  bnsis  on  which  the  tutorial  system  r<!sta. 
The  tutorial  syatein  could  not  §"«  on  nearly  so  effectively  withoat 
the  independent  position  of  the  felUiw,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
tutor  has  an  uuthuritv  uf  his  own  over  and  ubovc  what  is  derived 
from  his  appointment — an  autlwrity  which  the  founder  committed 
to  him  when  he  made  him  one  of  the  ruling  body  of  the  college. 
And  thnagb  it  may  be  said  that  fur  this  employment  a  small 
proportion  of  the  present  number  oi  fellows  would  sulbce,  there 
would  he  jj:rL>ut  practical  dilticulties  to  an  eUcclive  sucivsaion  of 
tutors,  were  tliere  not,  I>eside  the  actinir  and  pn;sent  tutors  uf  a 
college,  an  overplus  of  fellows  as  a  stock  to  supply  it.  And  on 
such  a  basis,  the  work  is  conducted  with  a  better  understand  tag 
and  more  unity. 

The  grpat  S4H-ial  changes  which  liave  taken  place  since  tbe 
founders*  times,  and  some  popular  errors  to  which  a  jiarticuiar 
expression  has  ^ivcii  lise,  will  obli<|;L'  an  u[np]<-r  discussion  of  tlie 
second  jj^reat  object  of  tiie  founilers — the  assistance  of  the  poor  in 
connexion  with  learnin)^.  The  college  revenues  were  left  for  the 
assist:mre  of  poor  scholars — patiperes  et  indiffentex  scholare$;  this 
phrase  goes  the  round  u(  tbe  college  statutes,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tiiat  this  was  a  fundamental  object  in  ibc  erection  of 
these  institutions.  Bui,  unfortunately,  tbe  very  jiositivencss  and 
decision  with  which  the  founders  liave  expressed  this  design  have 
been  used  to  counteract  it,  and  the  claims  of  poverty  liavv  suf- 
fered from  the  Tei^  force  wilb  which  attention  to  tlietn  wafl 
enjoined.  ^     ■•■!_!    ■  <■ 
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,  Tbe  f»ursc  of  popular  ideas  on  this  subject  lias  beco  first  to 
take  this  intention  of  i'ounUcrg  in  an  esLtreme  sense,  such  as  would 
snake  it  plainly  olisolrte  and  impr;u-tirabie  in  the  present  tlay, 
aud  tlteo  \fi  draw  the  natural  inference  that  we  arc  under  nu  ub- 
ligutiou  uuw  to  attend  to  Uiis  intention  of  founders.  Tbe  term 
pauperts  sc/toiara  has  been  understood  as  necessarily  meaning 
young  men  from  the  lowest  daiis  iu  society — tbe  class  of  <-uinmi>n 
peASUib  and  labourers:  tbe  admission  has  then  been  easilv  ob" 

ttainvdt  that  it  would  not  do  now  to  rmifinc  tlie  assistance  ol  our 
colleges  to  tbis  class  ;  tiud  tbe  founders'  Inteiittoii  has  been  thus 
disposed  of.  But  ttie  expression  juiujjeres  sclmlareji  bad  not  ibis 
confined  and  this  incorrect  meaning  in  ilie  days  of  the  founders: 
^t  meant  tbeu  only  what  the  terms  themselves  express,  and  it  in- 
cluded a  liu^e  class  to  which  those  tcruis  thumsclvei*  could  only 
be  applied.  Why  do  we  suppose  that  the  founders  of  tolle^es 
ioeant  more  than  ttiey  saiil?  J^ovcrly  is  not  want  of  liLootI,  it  is 
nut  wunt  of  poikitiun :  ii  is  want  of  mcaiii.  Persons  are  apt  to 
suppose,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  coui'!>e,  that  where  a  claiis  is  made 
.au  object  oi  charity,  by  that  class  must  necessarily  be  meant  tbe 
lowest  claaa  in  society.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  which  arises  from 
An  incorre<-t  an«t  narrow  notion  of  charitv.  It  is  the  function  of 
charity  to  give  to  ciich  person  unci  each  class  that  which  each 
person  and  each  class  le^itimatiily  needs,  whatever  that  need  may 
be.  To  the  lowest  class  in  soiriety  we  give  money  lo  buy  food 
and  clothing:,  because  food  and  cjuihiii};  are  tbe  urgent  wants  of 
that  class  ;  but  a  much  superior  class,  which  is  provided  with 
-  these  necessaries,  and  can  maintain  life  without  aiisiittance,  .stands 
in  need  of  assistance  for  education :  a  ^od  eilucalion  being  as 
natural  a  want  of  a  class  which  is  on  a  level  to  desire  and  apprfv 
ciate  it,  as  fuod  and  cbiihing  are  of  a  lower  class.  We  have  <IJs- 
covered,  ttu-n,  a  cliis^  which  is  a  true  object  of  charity,  and  yet 
not  by  any  means  the  lowest  class  in  society.  Such  was  the  class 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  produced  the  pattpcres  schtAarcft  who 
were  ibe  objects  of  tbe  bounty  of  our  founders.  Tbe  poor  scholar 
was  nut  necessarily  a  man  of  low  biith  and  coniicxic»ns ;  lie  was 
often  of  gentle,  and  might  be  of  noble,  IjIwhI.  But  a  slight  remove 
from  the  main  stock  of  a  piMid  family  is  a  total  separation  from  its 
wealth.  The  kni;;bt  and  the  squire  iiavc  no  surplus  for  their  first 
or  second  cousins,  who  may  thus  be  in  a  position  making  them 
feel  all  the  wants  e>f  their  rias.it  in  RD<-ietv,  with  no  mean^  to  sup- 
ply tliem.  .^nd  tliis  parti<-iilar  diHiculty  of  position  accompanies 
»  society  in  all  ils  s-teps,  from  the  nobleman  to  the  squire,  nnd  from 
the  squire  to  tbe  citizen  and  tradesman.  The  founders  of  the  ojI- 
leges  respected  the  waikls  of  tbis  liLige  class,  and  tbis  class  8U{>- 
_  plied  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  accordance  witli  their  design, 
I  the 
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the  members  of  these  elpemosynair  inslilutions.  The  rolls  of 
Ma«(blcn  College  show  amon^  the  names  of  its  first  Demies — 
nearly  all  put  in  by  W illiaiii  of  Wiiynn(.-i;t  himself,  and  therefore 
certainly  open  to  no  objection  on  the  store  of  the  founder's  in- 
tention— the  names  of  Tichboarne  of  Hampshire,  Masaingbird 
of  Lincolnshire,  of  Ash  by,  Dryden,  and  Catpsbv  of  Northamp- 
tonshire (the  latter  destined  to  Gunpowder  fame),  of  Colet 
(llic  family  to  which  Dean  Colet  belonged),  of  Radclifle  and 
Brack  en  borough  (families  that  contribute  dramatis  persoiuE  to 
SliakRpcare's  iiiatorical  plays).  The  Reformation,  with  its  com- 
motinni)  and  changes,  lowers  for  some  time  the  standard ;  but, 
afterwards,  when  the  class  of  paiiperes  scholares  had  not  ceased 
or  their  claims  become  obsolete,  the  names  of  Fairfax,  Annesley, 
Strickland,  Mainwaring,  Pudsey,  Langton,  Aldworth,  Maynard, 
Harwar,  Crailock,  Adams,  Stonehouse,  Frampton,  Sacheverel, 
Holbech,  Blount,  Holt,  represent  old-established  families  in 
Yorkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Northamplmishire,  War- 
wickshire, Gloucestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  Buckiiif^hamshire. 
George  Wither,  the  poet,  of  the  family  of  Wither  of  Many- 
downe,  near  Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  Hampshire,  came  up  in, 
ItiUii  to  Magdalen,  to  join  the  class  of  poor  scholai's,  then  a  con- 
siderable one  in  the  coUe^,  distinct  from  the  members  of  the 
foundation.  He  describes,  in  the  '  Abuses  Whipt  and  Stript>' 
published  in  1613,  his  poor-scholar  life: — 

To  tliat  ford  I  came, 

Of  wbich  an  ox  tiiey  say  bears  half  the  name. . , . 

There  once  arrived,  'cause  my  «its  were  raw, 

1  fell  to  wondering  at  each  thing;  I  saw, 

And  for  uiy  lcar;iiii^  made  a  mouth's  vucation 

Jii  noting  of  the  place's  situation. 

I  did,  as  other  idle  treshmEfn  do. 

Long  for  to  see  the  be]l  of  Oseney  too, . . . 

But  yet  indeed,  may  not  I  grieve  to  teil, 

T  neveJ  dranfc  at  Aristotle's  well ; 

And  that  perhaps  may  be  the  rensoa  why 

I  know  so  little  in  pliilosophy. 

Yet  old  Sir  Harry  BatJi  was  not  forgot. 

In  the  remembrance  of  whose  wondrous  shot 

The  forest  by  (believe  it  they  that  will) 

Ketuiiis  the  surname  of  Shutover  still. 

Tiiea  iiaving  seen  enough,  and  there  Mithall 

Got  some  experie^nce  at  the  tennis-ball, 

Hy  tutor  telling  me  I  was  not  sent 

Tliere  to  be  idle,  but  witli  an  intent: 

For  to  inereHse  my  knowledge,  called  me  in. 

And  witli  liis  grove  instructions  did  begin 

To  teach,  and  by  his  good  peniuasiona  sought 

To  bring  ine  to  a  luve  of  wIm''  '"*  'auylil.' 
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The  linM,  which  we  quote  rather  for  the  facts  than  for  the  prace 
which  they  display,  show  plninly  thnt  a  TWKir  scholar  of  those 
days  was  not  necessarily  a  boy  from  tlie  plnugh,  but  iiiiphl  he  a 
Ttrtinft  grntleinaii  — not  so  very  unlike  tin  OAford  undcrj^raduate 
of  the  present  day.  But  this  queslion  may  be  set  at  rest  by  the 
will  of  Lord  Craven,  who  in  1(»47  founded  scholarships  at  the 
two  Universities,  with  a  preference  to  'poor  scholars  next  of  kin' 
tn  himself:  the  term  being:  used  evidently  by  him  in  the  old  and 
Iratlitionary  meaning. 

'J'he  rank  of  poor  scholars,  then,  included  in  those  days  a 
middle  and  upper  class;  and  so  far.  therefore,  the  eleemosynary 
design  of  the  college  foundation  is  not  obsolete  ami  imprac- 
ticable. Society,  through  wtiatever  changes  it  inav  pass,  will 
never  want  a  larpe  representative  of  that  type  which  has  been 
just  now  descrilj^'il ;  and  the  text,  *vf*  have  the  poor  always  with 
'  you,'  may  be  interpreted  of  a  class  of  superior  as  well  as  a  class 
'  of  the  lowest  poor.  The  jwrpelual  drafting  off  of  collateral  lines 
from  main  ones,  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  reverses  in  trade,  the 
extravagance  of  one  generation  which  beggars  another,  throw 
every  day  numbers  into  the  difliculty  of  being  in  a  respectable 
position  of  which  tliev  cannot  supply  the  natund  and  legitimate 
wonts.  Take  the  singhr  chiasof  clergj',  exhibiting  a  great  mass  of 
low  fixed  incomes,  and  think  of  the  necessary  consequences  which 
that  fact  involves.  Of  the  London  charities,  occupying  only  one 
chapter  of  Mr.  Sampson  Low's  book,  and  producing,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sclf-8npp()rt^  an  annual  sum  of  130,000?.,  far  the  greater 
part  are  midd1e-<:lass  ones.  Christ's  Hospital  is  a  middle-class 
charity;  and  so  are,  in  some  degree,  all  our  grammar-sctiools 
and  our  public  schools.  But  we  see  with  our  eyes  the  sL-ite  of 
the  case  >v  hen  a  class  under  these  difliculties  sits  at  our  tables, 
and  is  our  next-door  neighbour  everywhere;  when  its  prt>- 
spects,  its  pressures,  its  applications,  its  op]>urtunities  anxi<iusly 
Watched  and  eagerly  clutched,  its  disappointments,  its  successes, 
w*liich  are  made  so  muclfi  <rif  while  thev  are  intrinsiraMy  so  small 
—when  all  its  deep  and  its  petty  cares,  aims  ami  hopes — -form 
the  ever- repeated  npws  in  our  sUx-ets,  and  the  constantly  rernr- 
ring  theme  of  friendly  gossip  or  benevolent  consultation  at  our 
firesides. 

There  was  indeed  another  ami  a  lower  class  which  the  pan- 
peres  Schoiarcs  includeil ;  and  the  founders  did  umhmbtedly 
give  oven  to  the  lowest  class  a  place  in  their  institutions.  But 
under  a  check  of  proper  discriininntion,  this  too  is  a  <liity,  not 
only  not  obsolete  now,  but  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable, 
ami  consistent  with  existing  iuirial  laws  and  claims.  And  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  founders  intended  this  duty  to  lie  performed 
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without  discrimination ;  and  ii"  tbey  did,  tbere  it  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  put  into  effect  their  benevolence,  with  the  addition 
of  our  own  check.     No  sensible  man  certainly  will  recommend 
the  ndnii^ision   into   lliu   University  oi'  a  class  of  poor  student* 
whose  only  claim   is  tbat  they  are  poor.      Universities  were  not 
■  iounfled  for  levelling  the  diitinctions  oi  I'Fovidenie ;  and  ex- 
perience shows  the  great  injustice  which  is  done  to  the  person 
IkimsclfT  when,  without  any  natural  difference,  he  is  Ufte<]   up 
tvc  his  natural  rank,  t*i  be  the  victim  in  after-life  of  awkward 
relationshijisto  which  his  pride  and  his  cfmscience  n-spoiid 
Oppositely,  oppressed  hv  the  sen^ic  of  isolation  which  an  artificial 
position  indicts,  and  lemptcfi  to  low  means  of"  remetlying  it.    VV"« 
Inay  be  opposinj^  some  generous  speculations  which  the  recent 
■novemeiit  in  the  Church  raised;  but  it  must  be  said  that  young 
men  intr(»dured  from  this  class  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
we,  if  they  ore  not  remaikably  superior  to,  too  likely  to  be  much 
Ih;1ow,  the  cleritiil  average,  and  to  be  just  the  most  greedy  and 
secular  of  the  whole  body.     The  simple  ministry  of  the  Church 
is  to  them,  what  to  others  it  is  not,  a  great  addition  of  worldly 
lank;  and  that  being  the  ease,  the  aspect  of  the  Church  as  aa 
avenue  to  woildly  advautageti  is  almost  of  uecessixy  a  specially 
prominent  one  in  their  eyes,  and  their  temptation   to  use  it  as 
auch   proportionally  stronger.      If  you  think  tlkat   ( ler^y  Irom  a 
humbler  class  will  on   that  account   bear   li.ardsbips  bt-tter,  ynn 
are  mistaken;  tbey  are  just  the  men  to  grumble  most,  because 
tbey   have  less  of   the  sentiment  or   n>mnnce  of  a  contraiil  lo 
support  them — the  ct>ntra*^t  fn'tweeii  natural  position  and  voIud- 
tery.     The  medieval   Church  hnd  orders  i>t  clergy  which  were 
used  to  do  work  lor  which  men  from  the  higher  classes  of  soi  iety 
were  unfit;  f4)r  prnaching  friars  she  nmy  have  preferred  men  of 
a  lower  rank.     But,  particular  objects  excepted,  the  meditrval 
Church  did   what   the  Church   has  in    every  age    wisely,  and 
we  will  add  reverently,  done — she  got,  with  the  highest  talents 
and  gifts,  the  Uiglicst  rank  also  she  could  get  fur  the  service  ot 
the  Church.     Nor,  when  ecclesiastical  places  were  supplied  from 
a  lower,   was  it   because   the   Church    preferred  tbat   raidt,   but 
because  she  could  not  get  u  higher  one. 

Uut  though  it  is  no  function  of  a  University  to  take  up  young 
men  from  the  lower  ranks  with<mt  a  special  reason,  with  a  sperial 
reason  It  most  decidedly  is.  Where  real  marks  (]f  genius  or  high 
talent  appear  in  the  lower  classes,  there  is  a  i-all  upon  us  to  bring 
it  out,  and  give  It  fonn  and  training.  This  is  more  tlum  a  duty 
even  which  we  owe  to  the  C^hurcii  or  the  nation;  it  is  at]  im- 
mediate act  cif  religion,  an  ubeilience  due  to  a  direct  pointing  of 
the  finger  of  God.     We  are  wisely  restrained  by  a  scrupulous 
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inarv  potir  in  tbis  matter:   we 

think  uf  the  daajters  tu  humility  and  to  8iinpli(-ity.  uiti  of  all  the 

social  ini'ongruitics  inti)  wltif^h  llu'v  will  be  intxoducefl.     Hut  in 

the  rase  oi  bigh  intellect^  o(  which  true  syinptiMns  and  j>lt>d^e» 

arc  seen,  wc  have  no   bu&iness  nitli   these  con^demtiuus.     No 

scruples  and  oo  fears  uugbt  to  jnterl'ere  with  the  sacred  duty  of 

brinjfin^  out  Utai ;  ujMia  jou  rests  that  res|>(i[isibility ;  and   tlie 

Iveiipon.sihilicj'  of  providing  a  <lue   defejice  against  future  trials 

;<its  upon  One  who  is  sure  tu  fuLlil  it ;  wliu,  as  Me  has  be:>towed 

[the  giftf  will  git  c  His  aid  lu  escape  the  siiares  which  will  aceom- 

[|Way  it.     To  urJiuary  men  wc  may  act  as  nurses,  and  keep  them 

[qui  of  harm's  way  ;  but  danger  is  ttie  privilege  of  high  gifts. 

lo  not  be  afraid  of  tbis  great  law,  or  attempt  to  improve  it,  or 

thiiUi  that  results  wuitEi  baviuir  can  be  attained  without  it.     ^  our 

pupil   in   alter  days  will  either  he  the  better  for  bis  trials,  or,  if 

he  is  not,  it  will  be  liis  own  £auU.     But  bigh  intellect  is  a  sacred 

tbio^,  and  must  be  brought  out  at  all  risks. 

The  clcemusyuary  designs  tlien  o(  fuitnders  are  not  obsolete 
and  impracticable,  but  are  suitable  to  tlie  present  age  ;  and, 
admitting  of  a  fulAlment,  ttiey  canmH  t>e  unfullilled  without 
injiutice  both  to  tliem  and  to  tliose  classes.  ISut — and  we  s|>eak 
in  no  spirit  tif  huxtllu  eriticiiim,  but  because  u  grave  fact  ought 
to  be  observed,  and  an  evil  must  be  asserted  in  order  lo  a  reme<ly 
— Oxfonl  dtH'i  nut  fulfil  this  duly  Ut  U)c  C.'fiurch  and  nation  in 
cither  of  those  respects  which  we  have  mentioned.  Ndtber  the 
claims  of  uiiddle-class  poverty  nor  those  uf  lower-class  intellect 
are  sufficiently  nttcmlt*d  to,  the  latter  being  indeed  almost  wliolly 
neglected.  Chance,  which  fulfils  tlie  blunder's  intentions  in 
some  degree,  tlot-s  not  at  the  same  time  trive  it  more  of  a  fulhl- 
nicnt  than  it  would  have  had  bad  be  uever  expressed  it — and 
expressed  it  fur  the  very  purjiose  uf  oblainiug  more  of  a  falliUnent 
than  chance  would  give  Liim. 

Such  a  state  of  things  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from 
causes  over  which  the  University  has  had  no  control.  She  has 
been  compelled  by  a  course  of  evenf!  to  give  au'ay  all  places  by 
an  examination  test;  and  the  very  justice  of  an  examination 
test  excludes  altcntiou  to  any  other  claims — tliat  of  poverty 
with  tlie  rest.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  poor  are  sure  to 
get  awistance  oti  this  basis  if  they  deserve  it,  but  this  is  not 
true.  This  test  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  the  atlluent  classes  ; 
and  a  high  natural  intellect  to  which  narrfiw  means  have  not 
given  the  conventional  cultivation  an<t  shape,  litit  whose  real 
depth  and  res^iurces  subsequent  yotrs  will  pnive,  is  not  on  an 
examination  equality  with  a  trained  and  moulded  iiUerior. 
Though  you  have  cerlaiuly  a  riglit  then  to  insist  on  a  superior 
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intellect  as  the  rondition  of  raising  a  sttiflent  out  nf  tlie  lowptt 
class,  an  exaitiinntinn  is  not  u  fair  test  nf  his  intellect ;  while  in 
the  case  of  midJlc-ciass  poverty  you  have  no  right  to  insist  oo 
anrh  superiority  ;  Its  natural  position,  without  this,  eiilitlin};'  it  la 
the  founder's  bounty.  The  fellowships  then  are  elected  to,  whether 
well  or  ill,  without  direct  regard  to  this  claim  ;  though  a  property 
restriction,  whicli  is  a  very  capricious  one  in  some  colleges,  re*' 
cognizing  land  and  ecclesiastical  preferment  only  in  an  age  of 
Funds,  keeps  them  generally  out  of  the  hands  of  the  altluenW 
Nor  as  prizes  given  after  education,  couhl  thpy  assist  the  poor  ttf 
education  any  how.  Scholarships  and  exhibitions,  Bible-clerk- 
chips  and  serv'iiorships  represent  the  small  residuum  oi  coUcg« 
revenues  after  fcUowships  have  been  subtracted.  Of  thesc^ 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  feel  justly  the  strong  claims  of 
intellectual  merit  upon  them,  and  cannot  consent  to  weaken  the 
great  use  which  they  serve  so  long  as  they  attend  singly  to  it| 
though  a  great  waste  of  founder's  bounty  often  takes  place,  while 
the  candidate  who  only  wants  the  honour  carries  off  the  emolu- 
ment. Tliere  remain  Uible-clerksliips  and  servitorships,  witl» 
one  or  two  scholarships  of  modem  date — that  is  to  say,  of  vaa9 
revenues,  the  whole  of  which  is  charged  by  tlie  t<^stato^s  with 
the  direct  consideration  of  poverty — there  remain  the  proceeds 
of  some  tiiirly  situations,  only  about  half  of  which  are  a  main* 
tenance,  which  obey  this  charge. 

With  these  reflections  and  observations  we  turn  to  that  part  of 
the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  which  is  concerned  with  tha 
eleemosynary  object  of  the  college  foundations. 

The  Commissioners  start  here  with  two  strings  to  their  bow, 
and  lay  down,  as  the  basis  of  the  question,  two  alternatives,, 
either  of  which  will  gain  the  desired  conclusion.  Thev  first 
doubt  whether  the  founders  ever  did  really  intend  to  favour  th« 
claims  of  poverty.     The  colleges,  they  say, — 

*  were  intended,  no  doubt,  to  maintain  scholam  who  torr^  jwor  ;  and  in 
an  age  when  Icaruhig  «as  rc-yfunlcd  as  igtioble  by  the  greiit,  and  when 
nearly  all  hut  the  grrat  fcrrr  poor,  persons  willing  to  enter  the  Unt- 
▼ersity  as  etudenta  could  Itardty  be  found  except  amongst  tlie  [x>or.  If 
in  imxlem  Hays  those  who  ini|)ari  or  seek  ethicatiuii  in  the  Uuiversitiea 
are  nc;t  indigent^  it  tntiAt  not  be  thought  therefore  That  the  poor  Itara 
been  roblHit  uf  their  birthright.  Katlier  the  Universities,  among  other 
agencies,  have  so  raised  the  condition  of  mciety.oiid  mental  cultivation 
is  now  so  differently  regarded,  that  persons  intended  for  the  learned 
profcHiiuiisare  at  prc$f;nt  found  only  uiitoug  the  comparatively  wealthy.' 
—Report,  p.  39. 

The  Commissioners  may  lie  pardoneil  for  knowing  very  little 
— and   this  passage  prove*  that  tbey  do  not  know  much — of  th« 

state 
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I  state  of  society  in  the  mitUlle  a^es ;  but  they  have  not  been  lucky 

In  betraying  such  an  astounding  ifrnomncp  of  the  state  of  sorioty 

in  wlik-j]  they  livtr.     \Vc  will  not  nsk  who   told  that  *  nearly  lUl 

,faat  the  gieat  were   poor  in  the  middle  ages;'  or  whether  this 

I  fact,  instead  of  rnming  fmm  any   informant   ai  all,  was  not   a 

happy  discovery  of  the  moment,  a  fniit  ol  that  argumentative 

I  inspiration  which  has  at  all  times  adileil  so  much  ortji^iiinl  matter 

So  the  tamcness  of  history;  but  we  will  congratulate  tliem  on 

their  happy  escape  from  cimlact  with  tlie  e\ils  and  hints  nf  our 

Itforiol  system.     If  in  the  expression  '  persons  intended  for  the 

I  lf>amed  professions '  they  refer  to  such  an  intention  as  can  be  put 

^Snto  clTix-t,  it  may  be  true  that  nunc  but  the  sons  of  the  comju- 

itively  afHuent  arc  intended  for  tiie  hsamcd  professions,  because 

|thp   formation  of  such   an  intention  as  this  implies  the  pn&ses- 

[#ion  of  the  means  for  fulfilling  it.     IJul  if  they   mean  to  say 

I  that  none  but  the  comparatively  affluent  desire   legitinmtcly   a 

I  learned   profession    for   their   sons,    we   beg  to   tell    them    that 

thousands    who     arc    not    only    not    *  comparatively    affluent,' 

[■fcut  are    exceedingly    poor,    do    so.      If   the   phrase    'paupore* 

l»cbnlares'   docs  not  expn^ss  the  design  of  a  founder,    but    the 

[vbaracteristit-  of  an  ag'e,  why  did   the    founders  add    * paujteres^ 

fwhen    *  sc/iolares'    woulrl    have    been    enough!'*    and    why    did 

Archbishop  Pcckham,   who   was  visitor  of  Merton  College   in 

^c  year  1284,  write  to  that  society  thus: — '  ^e  ou^it  only  to 

larc  received  the  indigent,  as  is  shown  in  the  11th  chapter  of 

■^the  Re-gidations,  wlifnce  it  appears  that  ye  have  no  liberty  to 

!  receive  such  as  have  sutHcienC   to  provide  for  their  own  neeos- 

[sitics  with  thc-ir  own  means.*     I'he  second  string  of  the  Com- 

[Aiission   is   that   the  assistance   of  the   poor  teas  the   founder's 

t^sign,  and  that  this  design  must  bo   fully  admitted,  but  that  it 

rifcas  berome  obsolete  and  incapable  of  fulfilment  without  positive 

unischief : — 

'  We  have  no  wish  lu  encouragp  "  poor  scholars"  to  eome  to  llip 
[■"tiniversity  because  they  are  poor.  If  we  look  to  the  wants  of  the 
>eountrj  and  tlie  church,  we  must  believe  that  what  is  needed  is  not  a 
{ibilantlirupic  ticheme  for  counterbalanchig  tlie  hiequaliiic»  of  fortime. 
It  rattier  ennntnients  which  will  provide  that  neither  the  rieli  nor  the 
^poor,  if  they  have  tbe  necessary  qualiiicatiuDs,  shall  be  deterred  or  de- 
^barred  from  following  the  course  which  shall  be  most  useful.  What 
needed  'm  justice,  directeci  to  the  removal  of  every  impediment ;  not 
iiarity,  designed  to  produce,  undtr  artificial  stimulants,  a  large  class 
~'  stiidenls  without  vocation  or  sperial  ajptitude  for  a  learned  profes- 
Ksion.' — Rejfort,  p.  40. 

Now  in  part*  of  this  statement,  which  indeed  we  have  fore- 
^Italled,  we  agree.    But  bclwcea  the  encouragement  of  the  lowest 

poor 
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poor  to  come  tip  to  the  University  simply  becansfi  they  are  poor, 
an»J  thr  ne;rlect  of  the  Haim«  of  poverty  nltogether,  is  t!iefe  not 
B  middle  t-onrsc  which  the  CtimmissitmL-fs  wholly  overlook  nnd 
omit  ?  Is  there  not  middle-class  poverty,  and  in  there  oot  loirer- 
class  intellert  to  attend  to  ?  With  such  claims  as  these  rtm- 
frunling'  them,  how  can  the  Commissioners  speak  of  *  Uni- 
versity endowment  hr-inj;  bitrdrnrd  with  eleemosynnrj-  and 
family  reatriclions ?*  ( Bcport,  p.  111).  Klecmosynaryanrf family 
resthctions — mark  that  rombinatinn  I  As  if  a  qrc&i  law  of 
relijfion  and  of  nature  were  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  n  peity  family  preference,  though  even  that  is  not  to  be 
despised,  unless  it  has  become  obsolete  and  injurioas  !  And 
mark  ttint  word  'burden!'  An  esenitor  hnrdened  with  the 
claims  of  heirs — a  steward  burdened  with  the  riphts  of  pro- 
prietorship—  a  deblor  burdened  with  demands  of  creditors! 
When  these  are  pniveil  to  l>e  burdens,  call  that  a  hnrden 
which  with  the  founders  was  a  paramount  design,  and  witbont 
which  you  would  not  have  had  this  property  left  «t  oil ! 
With  these  plnin  claims  how  can  the  Commissioners  pro- 
pose, as  they  do  in  this  passage,  to  expHn;.'e  the  word  charity 
from  college  statutes,  or  inia<rtne  that  the  substitution  of  'justire' 
in  its  steatl  is  any  compensation?  Justice  indcefi  1  Whj',  there 
is  justice  enough  without  foundations  at  all.  NoUtdy  would  be 
deterred  and  deharrrd  from  cominp:  up  to  the  University  who  had 
the  means.  But  fnundations  are  expressly  for  an  object  beyond 
the  absence  of  bar — for  positive  assistance.  Their  verv  exist- 
ence implies  that  the  higher  rule  of  charity  lias  superseded  that 
of  mere  justice.  But  are  you  just  even?  l>o  not  be  quite  so 
■ure  of  that.  Because  yon  are  not  a  St  Martin,  the  inference  is 
not  immediate  that  yon  are  an  Aristides!  A  claimant  roine* 
for  his  share  of  some  funds  which  were  expressly  left  for  bis 
relief,  and  you  say,  'Sropl  I  am  not  charitable;  I  am  only  just: 
that  is  my  ^reat  virtue,  and  therefore  1  cannot  give  vou  auv  of 
this  money.'  The  rejctted  applicant  would  doubtless  be  sur- 
prised at  learning  the  particular  ground  on  which  his  request  was 
refuBe{l ;  nor  could  we  help  him  out  of  his  perplexity;  for 
certainty  if  this  is  justice,  it  is  not  a  justire  of  which  one  would 
say,  I''iat  Justitiaj  runt  cfchtm.  Though  just  enough  is  a<lmi(ted 
for  inconsistency.  They  allow  a  few  small  exhibitions  fp.  178), 
not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  calendar,  to  continue  to  be  givea 
with  a  regard  to  poverty  ;  ajssigning  as  a  reason  that  *it  may  b« 
well  that  the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen  and  clergymen  should  b« 
assiste<l ;'  and  volunteering  the  reiimrk  that,  '  there*  are  clerical 
education  societies  which  support  yonng  men  at  the  University 
who  are  poor,  and  are  thought  likely  to  become  useful  clergy- 
men.' 
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^Xncfi.*     They  admit,  then^  the  pxis»*ncR  of  a  large  claimant  class 
,on  this  ground,  while  ■they  only  feed  it  by  a  rrumh,  nmt  think 

that  private  associatinns  uughl  to  do  mIibI  Colleges  ought  sub- 
;Atantially  to  neglect. 

On  tUi«  subjett,  then,  the  Commission  simply  stereotypes  the 
E'cxistin^  state  of  thing^s  in  the  Uriversity,  with  the  addition  of 
f»ome  jKwiiive  promotion  nnd  enrournKement,  The  exDmination 
;"te»t,  which  favours  the  affluent  rliisses  who  cttn  afford  a  first-rate 
['■wiumtion  for  iheir  sons,  n<»w  uae<l  with  exceptions  and  qiinli- 
|£ratimis,  is  imposetl  with  unbending  rigour;  an  appcnl  being 
Iloved  to  the  risilor  *to  issue  a  commission  for  the  re-examino- 

don  of  candidates*  in  esse  of  nnv  suspicion  that  any  other  claim 
(Vtf  a  candidate  has  Iwen  attended  to  besides  that  which  his  exami- 
'notinn  lias  shown.     Of  a  grotesque  ami  ritlirtilous  rule,  which,  if 

it  worked  at  all,  would  disorder  every  election  in  the  University, 
jire  will  only  obsrn'c  one  asprcl.  The  Oimmissioners  do,  on  the 
[mnbject  now   before  ub,  simply   fix  exislinnp   practice    where    it 

Wavers,  anfl  legitimatise  present  defects  ;  and  on  this  basis  tbey 

erect  their  plan  of  University  extension. 

We  come   aj^^in  across   the    subject  of  University  extension, 

after  a  considerable  inten-al  and  in  another  connexion.     A  mndi- 

tfication  of  the  system  of  education  was  the  source  from  which 
Mvc  drew  University  extension  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article. 
But  we  must  now  draw  attention  to  another  am)  a  very  different 
source  from  which  this  extension  must  be  extracted.    A  modified 

Ie<lucation  mio;lit  appeal  tn  some  affluent  classes ;  hot,  after  all 
the  consideration  which  we  have  been  able  to  bestow  on  the 
subject,  we  see  only  one  means  to  an  accession  from  jioorcr  on<^, 
and  that  is  a  direct  use  of  the  College  revenues  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  not  enough  for  this  purpose  to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  a 
college  life;  these  latter  classes  too  often  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  such  a  reduction,,  tmless  thev  have  also  some  positive  assistance. 
Allo^vinii,  then,  the  present  scholarsliips  to  continue  on  their  pre- 
■cnl  basis  as  rewards  mainly  of  intellectual  merit,  it  is  worth 
ronsiderinff  whether  a  |H>rtion  of  collrge  revenue  mipht  not  be 
advantao^eoujily  employed  to  ere<'t  a  new  class  of  exhibitions,  to 
be  given  away  with  a  direct  regan!  to  the  claim  of  poverty.  The 
■securities  for  keepin;j  such  a  condition  in  force  would  require  a 
careful  construction ;  the  parish  clerg>-mnn's  certificate,  accepteil 

>in  the  case  of  one  or  two  svich  exhibitions  of  recent  foundation 
for  clergymen's  sons  at  Worcester  Collegp,  which  we  understand 
work  well,  would  hardly  satisfy  ;  and  definite  statements  from 
the  parents  or  guardians  themsi-lves  might  be  justly  required — 
not  that  any  plan  is  obliged  to  find  faultless  or,  which  is  the 
ume  thing,  impossible  securities.      The  mode  of  appoiniment 

would 
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WQuld  be  onotbor  question ;  a  system  of  mere  nomination  bj  col- 
lege ufTicials  is  tuu  liable  tu  abuse;  an  cxanuniitlnn  is  tlic  fairest 
pation  on  the  whole;  and  the  previous  ascertaiuuient of  poverty 
M'ould  present  a  set  of  ramlidates  equal  :ls  re^rds  the  primary 
condition  of  the  prize,  and  therefore  fairly  and  usefully  open  to 
a  scholarship  test  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  from  it.  The 
value  of  such  exhibitions  would  be  another  question.    The  lowest 

[■class  could  only  send  up  its  intellects  of  bi^h  promise  to  ihe 
University  on  the  pleda;e  of  an  entire  maintenance,  while 
middle-class  |K>vcrty  is  cfft^tively  assisted  by  iOL,  iK'/.,  or  70/. 
a-year.  But  single  exhibitions  of  more  than  a  certain  value  are 
2iot  thought  lo  work  well  at  Cambridge,  where  experience  on  this 
subject  is  ampler  than  at  Oxford ;  and  a  power  of  accumulation 
to  meet  jiarticular  cases  would  answer  alt  the  purpose.  The 
number  of  such   exhibitions  would   dejx-utl  on  the  n-sources  of 

^jdifTerent  eollegcs.  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  which  b  the 
fortunate  dispenser  of  an  annual  sum  of  MKtOl.  in  the  shape  of 
exhibitions  and  scholarships,  offers  a  standard  too  high  for  col* 
lege  funds  to  reach  without  new  bequests  ;  but  the  advantages  of 
one  University  show  the  wants  of  the  other.  We  shall  not  go 
farther  into  particulars,  but  tlie  question  from  what  source  lucfa 
places  should  be  provided  is  one  wliirh  we  raimot  overlook. 

The  iirimij>li:  of  unity  which  binds  self-cleelive-  corpurations 
nnd  identifies  the  future  body  in  idea  with  the  present,  has  been 
a  more  watchful  guardian  of  the  property  of  the  Colleges  than 
extrinsic  nomination  has  been  of  the  estates  of  Deans  and  Chap- 
ters. An  cxistiiig  generatiuu  of  fellows  has  no  prospect  of 
benefit  from  the  ehange  of  the  system  of  iMiiicricial  leases  into 
that  of  rack-rent,  iif  which  the  profit  romes  in  too  late  ;  they 
can  only  rejwiv  thcmM^lves  for  tlie  positive  loss  whi<-h  they  incur 
in  the  abandonment  of  fines  by  recourse  to  loans  upon  internal 
or  Ixirrowed  funds,  nor  have  they  aiivays  availed  themselves  of 
this  liberty  j  yet  the  motive  of  the  future  benefit  of  the  society 
has  opiraled,  and  in  the  course  of  this  century  a  large  migrattoo 
<if  college  property  hits  taken  place  from  one  system  to  the  other. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  speak  with  accuracy,  yet  it  would  not  be 
far  from  the  mark  to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  estates 
v(  a  few  colleges,  half  of  many,  and  a  third  of  almost  all, 
are  now  at  rack-rent,  while  a  mised  corn-rent  has  modified  the' 
old  system  even  where  continuing.  But  the  result  of  such  past 
improvement  is  that  there  is  less  of  future  to  look  forward  to. 
And  though  an  increase  of  the  general  stock  of  C4>l]egc  property, 
which  a  guess  might  put  at  forty  or  fifty  thoustuid  a-year, 
may  be  still  in  time  be  expected,  many  claims  have  to  be 
satisfied  before   it  is   avaihabfe    for  new    uses.      A  large  class 
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)f  insufficient  fellowships  have  to  be  made  modcrntc  ones ; 
and  ujwii  tbe  limitatiun  af  300/.  a-^car  which  the  (^onimUsion 
bas  laid  down,  a  very  large  joint  riass  of  insunitricnt  uihI 
moderate  fellowships  h.ave  to  be  made  good  ones  ;  though  it 
is  only  justice  to  the  College  spirit  to  say  that  it  docs  nut 
I'always  give  private  advantage  the  first  cloiiu.  Add  to  this  the  long 
time  of  waiting  before  tbe  effect  of  run-out  leases  is  felt.  Two 
perioils  of  seven  years  pass  before  the  College  resumes  formally 
ihe  full  proprietorship:  but  this  is  not  all;  the  skilful  eye  uf 
an  accoiupliahcd  lessee  can  measure  to-day  the  auumat  of  dura- 
bility in  bams  and  uutbuilclings,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease^  an  estate  with  a  worn-out  soil  and  a  tottering  masonry 
falls  in  to  the  lessors.  Repairs,  with  repayment  of  loans,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  leave  several  years  during  which  the  net 
income  of  the  estate  does  not  more  than  equal  its  amount  under 
the  old  system  ;  and  a  suUd  accession  of  property  to  the  College 
may  be  not  unfotrly  put  at  tWL^nty  years  fioui  the  first  refusal  to 
renew.* 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  rare  ex- 
ception of  those  societies  whose  fiscal  growth  and  prospects  can 
afiurd  an  excess  over  a  higher  maximum  of  a  fellowship,  such  a 
class  of  exhibitions  can  only  be  supplied  in  one  of  two  ways, 
cither  by  a  lower  maxunum,  or  by  a  partial  suppression  of  fel- 
lowships. With  respect  to  either  plan,  colleges  would,  of  course, 
stand  differently,  according  to  their  size  and  revenues.  A  small 
college  coukl  not  afford  to  reduce  its  fellowsliips  in  number 
without  risk  to  its  ellicicncy  as  a  place  of  education  ;  a  poor 
college  could  not  atTord  to  reduce  them  in  value.  Nor  ought 
such  a  charge  to  I>q  laid  indiscriminately  upon  all.  But  thus 
much  must  be  said, — that  such  a  class  of  exhibitions  is  called  fur; 
that  the  fellowships  do  at  present  absorb  a  disproportionate 
share  of  college  revenue ;  and  that,  without  such  a  legiliinalc 
drain  upon  it,  this  disproportion  will  increase  as  college  revenue 
increases. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  here  laid  down,  the  schemes 
of  University  extension  which  have  been  put  forward  of  lata 
have  used  aJl  more  or  less  the  College  revenues,  and  offered 
»ome  positive  assistance  to  the  student.  Some  plans  in  the 
evidence  in  this  Keporl  involve  this;  an<l  a  scheme  of  an  afTili- 
aCed  hall,  with  exhibitions  attached,  for  the  reception  of  a 
poorer  class,  has  been  for  two  years  under  the  considerate  eye  of 
the  Visitor  of  an  important  College  in  Oxford.  There  can  be 
bo  use  in  extending  University  education  at  the  cost  of  lowering 
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it,  but  it  is  A  Hiffiarent  thing^  if  yna  are  ]vuvided  with  fundi 
for  enabling  men  In  rise  to  ita  Ic^'el ; — whether  you  Prect  inde* 
prndent  halls,  or  nfliliBU-d  hnlls,  or  only  increose  college  accom- 
niodation. 

The  C«mmi««iooers,  howeror,' while  thpy  ^ivea  liberty  wbicii 
they  cannot  refufto  to  the  University  to  ti^  any  of  these  moilt* 
of  extension,  recommend  as  their  un-n  particular  pro]>osal,  of 
which  the  advantages  cannot  be  equalled,  a  scheme  of  '  unat- 
tached sttidentJ!  ;*  itf.,  of  sttidcnts,  however  pixir,  thrown  entirely 
upon  their  own  resources,  and  liviiif(  hy  themselves  in  wUm 
lodf^tntrs  they  can  ^t,  under  no  discipltae  but  the  vafpun  and 
Cold  surveillance  of  a  higher  Universitv  jKilice — to  which  tfaej 
offer  the  name — ominous  in  associations — of  ^fruardjans.'  Tb^ 
prnjwse  this  pltm  a^inst  the  all  hut  unatumous  verdict  of  the 
eviilence  which  thev  themselves  have  rullccted  ;  a  fact  which 
they  recopiise  rather  too  indefinilely  as  a  *  plan  which  hw  boon 
itron^ly  objecleil  to  hy  mantf  uf  those  who  have  given  evidence, 
but  strongly  sup)>orted  by  several.'  For  '  many,'  read  all  but  five, 
and  for  '  several,*  read  6ve.  And  they  propose  it  nut  as  a  sug- 
{>estion  of  ordinary  rank,  but  a  fundamental  ope  on  whijch  lluy 
stake  their  credit — -a  cabinet  measure  ;  placing  ii  uiiuiijnt  tli« 
'most  important'  which  thev  sing'le  out  for  Insu'tiou  in  the  lut 
clause  of  tlie  'Conclusion  of  the  Report.'  It  must  Im>  added, 
that  the  proposal  brings  them  into  direct  collision  with  their 
Welhren  of  the  other  Commission,  who  recommend  a  diminution 
of  the  present  out-coUefje  lodftinfr  in  Cambriclgc,  while  ibey  are 
for  intitKlncing:  n  fonn  of  student  life  moch  more  indepeudcttt 
than  this  into  Oxford,  as  a  new  practice. 

'Hie  statement  thev  f^ye  of  tlie  advantag1^s  of  tliis  proposal,  tlie 
<-ompariftonB  between  it  and  the  collegiate  one,  and  their  re])liefi 
to  (dy'eetions,  are  curious,  as  showrinf;  how  easily  men  can  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  excellenrieft,  ami  hnw  blind  they  are  to  tlie 
defecis  of  a  scheme,  which  some  previous  theory  lias  rendcfed  a 
favourite.  The  fust  jrrountl  alle^t-d  for  it  is  its  superior  cheap- 
ness ;  and  three  Btatcm*"nts  of  weekly  expenses  —  one,  that 
*  of  a  (!lerk  in  an  attorney's  oHicji  in  a  town  ahont  ttie  sanus 
size  as  Oxfor<l,'  another  that  *of  an  .tcoiuntaot  in  tb«  saine 
office,'  and  another  *  that  (*f  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bruneirs,  while  liviniif 
at  Chalvcy,  near  SloufHi,  during  the  construction  of  the  Windsor 
fcranch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,'— are  introduced,  in  i>rdcr 
to  prove  the  rate  at  wldch  » young  men  from  thf>  middle  classes 
in  English  society,'  may  live  at  Oxford  if  left  to  provide  for 
themselves  in  lodfrina^s.  And  it  must  be  obsen-od  that  no  want 
of  comfort  and  no  ^eat  inferiority  even  of  styie  are  at  prnseut 
considered  lo  be  involved  in  this  rate  of  living.    These  state- 
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monts  lliPit  all  came  to  the  same  result,  viz^  to  ld«.  a-weck  as 
|hc^  whole  expeoso  of  Ixmrdin^  aiul  ItKlging ;  ami  ttii;  tliird, 
l^hich  is  tbe  moet  accurate,  will  do  for  all, 

*.  ii. 
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l|aking  his  whole  expenses  abimt.  . , 
a  week,  excluitivc  of  waxtiictg;. 
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Now  tlie  Commissiuners  forgot  ono  important  conttUicration 
we,  viz.,  that  lodgtnf^keepers  charge  higher  in  e  University 
ibh  they  do  elspwh/^re,  making  the   employed  portion  of  the 
ir  oompL-nsate  for  tde  unemployed.      And  in  OKlord   house- 
is  high.     There  ar**  no  d(U;<'iit  hMi^ings  in  (Oxford  under  V2t. 
week.     You   must  <lefiurt   then   the   4*.    from  the   Hid.  a  day 
lowance  for  the  dinners  of  tho  we^k — not  a  too  liberal  one,  us  it 
iiids,  considering  that  the  age   is  a  luxurious  one,  ^nd    that 
leremy   Taylor  has    laid    duHU    with    t-aiionical    precision    the 
kolars  rigiit  to  sterling   support.     And  in  that  rase  you  have 
<t  much  excess  to  fall    Imck  upon  in  iliat  third  comprehensive 
rekly  item  of  'other  iru>ali>  and  sundries,'   fur  whirli  2s.  2d.  is 
llowed.       Have    the    Commissioners^    by    the    way,    made    the 
kroner  inquiries  in  this  grave  and  solemn  department  ?     We  do 
I  M*  in  their  circular  the  questions — *  What  is  the  average 
>petite  of  an  undergraduate  > — What  rcductitjii   does   it  admit 
■  y — State  your  experience  and  obser>'atton  of  tlie  effect  of  study 
it.*    Vet  such  important  aubjerta  ought  not  to  be  so  srverely 
without  information. 
These  caleulatiiHjs  indeed  arc  so  obviously  and  so  much  below 
je  mark  as  applied  tu  Oxford  living,   that  the  Commissioners 
temselves  raise  them  double,  as  soon  as  ever   thry  apjdy  them, 
['•ml  give  nearly  4T/.  instrail  of  24/.   as  the  aimual  expense  of  the 
lard  and  hxlging  of  an  unnttnrhed  .ntmleiit.     Hut  in  raising  it  tu 
lis  sum,  though  not  considetuto  enough  for   truth,   they  are  too 
isiderate  for  their  own  conclusions,  for  they  raise  it  above  the 
mant  at  which  a  Hall  fixes  it,  as  shown  by  the  tables  of  Bishop 
latfield's  Hall    at   Durham,   which    put  these    expenses  at    ttio 
mual   8um  of    '67{.    7x.,  and   tliough  the  Commissioners*    cal- 
lations    suppose  twenty-ciglit  terms    residence   insteiad   of  the 
luHiam    re-tidenre    of  Iweiity-tbur,    the    diircrence    would    still 
the    DuHiam    annual    sum    below    the    Commissioners'. 
it  must   be  remembered   that  the  Durham  calculation  is 
tried  and  working  one.     Tbe  Commissiou  puts  tbe  three  year«' 
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Imnrd,  lodginsr,  and  instruction,  to<ietljcr  at  200/. ;  while  Mr. 
CulUs,  Head  Alaster  ol'  ISromsffTovc  Sctiaol,  says  : — 'One  of  mv 
hrothnrs  entf^rctl  HatBcltl  Halt,  and  Irnm  first  to  la&t,  includiuc 
all  expenses,  aradeinical  nnd  personal^  he  spent  but  a  few  pounds 
over  300/.'  Considerinj^  how  much  personal  expenses  include, 
3U0/.,  with  this  addition,  is  less  than  the  Com  mission's  200/.  with* 
out  it.  Nor  can  wc  understand  how  the  Commiuion  can  accept 
or  not  dispute  Mr.  Melville's  sum  of  180/.  as  a  Halt-amount  of 
ftU  expenses,  academical  and  domestic,  for  thicc  years;  then  put 
down  200/.  OS  the  amount  on  their  own  plan ;  and  finally  cun- 
elude  that  their  own  plan  is  cheaper  than  the  Hall  one.  Sci 
much  appears  upon  admitted  calculations.  But  take  into  account 
the  i^rnorance  and  carelcssiiessi  of  younu;  men  in  such  luatten, 
and  the  enormous  extent  t*>  which  they  will  be  cheated  by 
lud^inrr-lieepers ;  and  it  stands  to  renion  that  .in  cconomic&l 
College  or  Hall,  under  conscientious  and  responsible  manage* 
mcnt,  would  keep  them  much  cheaper  than  they  would  keep 
themselves. 

The  plan,  then,  of  *■  unattached  students/  if  it  i«  to  have  the 
udvautu^e  of  greaier  cheapness,  implies  a  much  lower  form  of 
life  than  we  have  now  in  Oxford ;  it  implies  bad  lodging 
in  holes  and  corners,  and  indifferent  food.  Hut  in  that  case 
lUorc  is  small  ground  for  another  advantage  wIticU  the  Couh 
missionera  attach  to  it,  as  compared  with  tlte  collegiate  plan. 
They  object  to  a  poor  sdiolar  life,  however  modified,  in  instito- 
tions,  because  '  popular  opinioi]  aftixes  a  stigma,  though  perhaps 
a  slight  one,  on  such  puutions ;'  and  such  students  come  iatu 
invidious  'contact  with  the  present  cummonciv'  liul  do  they 
mean  to  say  that  a  set  of  young  men,  like  all  other  under* 
graduates,  except  that  they  are  known  to  be  poor,  wearing  no 
badges,  and  receiving  a  ftrst-ratc  education  under  the  shelter  of 
an  ancient  society,  will  provoke  invidious  comparisons,  and  ilkit 
a  new  class  i>f  students,  living  how  and  where  they  can,  will 
not?  Will  the  sight  of  poor  students  in  hulls  or  colleges  elicit 
pride;  ami  will  that  of  |K>or  students  lodging  In  alleys  produce 
wisdom  and  rellcclion?  The  Commissioners  are  sanguine  men, 
if,  with  the  clinraeler  which  Uicy  attribute  to  Oxford  Coinmoocxs, 
they  wait  confidently  for  the  sobering  cfi'ect  which  the  sight  of 
unatlachcil  students  will  have  upon  it;  when  thev  suppose  tluit 
the  presence  of  this  class  will,  '  ij'it  mukex  itsdj'  felt,  tend  to  in- 
troduce among  the  students  generally  quieter  and  more  frugal 
habits,  and  to  discourage  extravagant  ways  uf  thinking  and  living.* 

The  objection  of  want  of  discipline,  in  the  case  of  these  un- 
attached students,  is  met  by  a  set-on*.  After  a  ronsiderablo 
parade  of  *  Uceiises,'  by  which  lodging-houses  would  be  tested, 
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liBnd  *  TVguIations,'  under  which  they  would  be  placed — wliicli, 

I  like  all  prospective  tests  and  regulations,  arc  tlic  surest  nnd  moat 

rinviolabic  ibat  can  be  conceived  ;  after  I'roproclors  Lave  been 

1  increased,  and  the  new  office  of  *  Guardian  ererted,  it  is  con- 
fpss«l  that  these  students  '  would,  in  some  respects,  have  raorc 
liberty'  (Report,  j).  b'2)  ihon  others.  It  is  argued,  however, 
>  that  poverty  and   the  guarantee   implied  in  poverty,  that  suoh 

'Students  would  come  to  the  University  only  for  the  sake  of 
•ludy,  wouhl  act  as  a  direct   hindrance  to  vice,  and  as  an  induce- 

[•Dient  to  good  conduct.'  Jlut  poverty  without  cre<lit  is  a  guamntec 
l^^tnst  exjK-nsive,  not  against  cheap  vice ;  and  ihe  guarantee 
4n  poverty  for  persevering  study  is  by  no  means  sure  ;  nor  again 
is  even  the  zealous  pursuit  of  knowledge  n  guarantee  against  self- 

finrtolgence  and  proHigacy. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  to  tbe  Colleges,  as  saving  the  es- 
irnse  of  new  buildings,  does  not  come  with  a  good  grace  from  a 
"!!ommissiun  tlmt  lias  made  so  free  with  college  revenues  for  its 
)wn  purposes.  Moreover,  many  colleges  can  and  do  aflbrd  to 
mild  largely. 

Two  principal  views  seem  to  have  influenced  the  Commift- 
lioners  in  recommending  this  plan.  The  6rst  is  an  academical 
kheory.  The  marginal  heading  with  which  this  ]dan  is  ustiercd 
in  is — '  Restoration  of  the  Universitv  which  has  been  absorhed 
the  Colleges.'  These  *  unattache<l  students'  have  an  exlra- 
rdinarv    value    in    their   eyes,    as    constituting    a    body    which 

^belongs  to  the  University,  without  belonging  to  a  College  or  Hall ; 

hand  so  bringing  out  the  itim^  simple  and  unuUoved,  of  a  Univer- 
iy.     Xow  there  is   something  in  a  name,  and  a  reason  is  not 

^mmMliately  to  be  silenced  because  it  is  no  more.  Vet,  on 
very  pmclical  principle,  what  can  it  signify,  if  a  University 
produc-es  certain  results,  whether  it  produces  tljem  as  a  University, 
or  as  a  collection  of  Colleges  and  Ilalls.  The  latter  is  the  form 
into  wliich  a  long  course  of  events,  a  growth  of  ocnturics  has 
moulded  Oxford  ;  in  spite  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  Oxford  a  University.  But  if  Oxford  is  not  a  University, 
lamenting  the  error  untler  which  we  have  always  Iain,  we  yet 
cannot  see  its  great  importance  or  relevancy.  If  Oxford  is  a 
University,  and  produces  certain  results,  then  a  University 
produces  those  results:  if  Oxfonl  is  not  a  University  and  pro- 
daces  them,  something  else  which  is  not  a  University  does. 
But  so  long  IIS  ends  are  attained,  it  cannot  signify  by  what 
particular  means  thev  ore,  slill  less  the  sliape  and  the  name 
of  those  means.  (-Vale  a  new  Uwm  uf  student-life,  jf  you 
^te  a  better  one. .  But  if  tbe  existing  fonn  is  a  stricter 

one. 
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one^  ns  you  admit  it  Ut  be*  do  not  for  tlic  sake  of  an  idM 
nchanjcre  it  for  a  laxef  tme. 

Rut  aiKither  vinw,  wlurli  may  \w  rallM  art  Mhiral  oR#,  Slw 
lies  umlernoatli  tliis  scheme,  nnd  the  CommisKionprs,  liesUieft  a. 
pure  ncn<l(;inical  theory,  Hi-vclopr  li  Slcrn  moral  philosophr* 
The  following  extract  will  show  what  we  mean. 

*  We  learn  from  ihc  Report  of  your  Ulajesty's  ComtntsslonRra  for 
4he  Srottwh  tlnlTprsitiefl  what  such  gturfentjii  can  do  thCfe. 

*  "  I  nsketl  him  if  he  meant  (hat  he  lived  oii  meal  only,  pf«{)al«d  {it 
tllfTerent  ways.  He  said,  '*  Yes."  1  then  went  to  hin  Iftmllady,  and  aaked 
whether  he  wa^  so  poor  as  lliat  he  could  not  afford  any  thing  better? 
She  said.  '*  Not  at  all,  liehtis  abuuilance  uf  money."  I  nsked,  "  What 
is  it  Ihea  that  he  dotei  wilh  it  ?" — "  He  kys  it  out  on  hitokn,"  andf 
says  shi-,  "  What  do  you  think  lu»  jmiri  me  at  the  end  of  la>rt  SenFiout 
fur  his  whule  necesaaries.  I  bought  for  him  tnerytliltiu;  that  he  re- 
quired for  food,  and  MippUed  him  with  fuel,  candles,  and  Ind^ng,  and 
the  whole  ammuit  was  4/.  17*.  for  fivo  months." 

'  "  Are  a  great  proportion  of  your  students  iti  a  Situatkm  of  pecti- 
tilary  diffieuliy?"— "  There  arc  a  great  number  of  them  that  are,  irt 
fiict,  obliged  to  go  home  and  work  at  farm  labour,  in  order  Ui  enable 
them  to  ci>me  up  the  ne,tt  session  to  Collesei" 

*  Sarh  htnve  ttmgfjUs  minht  p^hnptw  UHtni^sffi  in  Ostfordy  AW| 
^  the  poor  loerfi  admili/fi  tn  the  Univeratty,  as  of  nld^  without  hfinf 
forced  to  join  any  Coilege  or  Hail ! ' — Report,  p.  49. 

Now,  noboilv  wlm  la  not  insetisihle  to  the  tnerit  of  hnlouf 
hnd  cnrfuranco  in  thn  rnusc  of  knowledg;**,  can  refuse  to  iulmirt 
the  stru^«les,  pourtrayed  in  this  pnssagej  of  genuine  porert/ 
snl>mitting  to  exlrfme  privations  and  ittetiial  laliour,  ralbor  ihed 
want  bnnks  ami  wlnratinn.  Hurh  art  eshibifion  is  honoumbl* 
to  a  Sf(>tili  University,  which,  as  it  has  no  funds  at  mmmandj 
can  point  tn  the  virtues  of  its  slutlcnts,  without  the  rcsponsi-* 
hility  "f  their  hardships.  But  becftuftt-  ft  pfnniles^t  University 
is  obliged  to  look  as  a  s^MJctalot  upoil  a  class  of  studenis  in  it^ 
which  has  not  enough  to  live  on,  to  introduce  this  class  of  sPi 
purpose  into  endowed  OxfonT,  and  kwp  on  its  hhnlshipJ 
d(?signndly,  under  the  very  walls  uf  instilittions  expressly  raised 
fnr  their  relief,  is  a  strange  proposal.  '  Such  bravo  struggle* 
might  pcrlmps  be  witnessed  in  Oxford  too!'  And  very  credit* 
able  it  would  be  trt  Oxford  Ut  offer  such  a  sight ;  to  have  witbiA 
Ibe  very  scent  of  its  College  kitrhetis,  matriculated  urtdcp^ 
graduates  who  H\-cd  on  unwholesome  or  insufficiertl  fooil,  oil 
*  meal  prepared  in  different  ways,' — low  far  the  variety  f^f  forttt 
wouhl  ntoftifv  the  stubborn  identity  of  the  substance  is  a  questioA 
p*Thaps  too  recondite  to  be  discussed  en  jHtsaont.  Very  credit* 
aWe,   very   honourable  indeed,  h  glurtoUs   boast,  that    unhappy 
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•oliurios,  forlorn,  hanjfry,  and  unhealthy,  should  bo  lodginj^  Iik« 
Ibc  ofTst^urine'  of  the  carlh  in  sidereal  atlirs  add  subteminean 
Cellars,  within  a  few  yards  of  our  nWmoiynary  coIlr|B:cB,  founded 
to  assist  poor  srholars !  ^'ou  contemplate  this  result,  do  you, 
with  grave,  with  philosophical  satisfaction  ? — witli  satisfaction 
tlo  we  say  ? — rather  with  zealous  and  thankful  emotion.  You 
have  bnm  sitting'  in  that  room  in  Downing  Street,  as  le^ia- 
lators,  ronntmrtin*  a  plan  of  University  reform  with  the  view 
of  produrin(!r  ^  salutary  and  lonvenient  quantity  of  sludent- 
disfn-ss?  Vou  have  reganled  that  as  an  advantageous  end  lo  be 
obtained  by  a  wise  and  considerate  application  of  means? 
Certainly  disripline  and  hardship  arc  f^ood  things,  and  we  might 
all  be  the  b<!tter  fur  h  little  more  of  them  ;  they  subdue  our 
levity,  they  strenffthpn  and  brace  our  wills.  They  are  whole- 
inme  thinf;^,  no  doubt,  and  especially  jf  hiKh  offices,  if  prcftt 
emnliimcnis  are  in  pnwpect.  llunian  nature  is  prepared  for  a 
middle  life  of  promotion  by  a  youth  of  rigx>ur.  Vet  larg'c  rxtei>- 
tions  to  this  rule  are  seen  ;  for  superior  natures  a  more  lenient 
discipline  is  sufficient,  and  an  Oxford  Commission  reveals  that 
th<»re  arc  those  mi  whom  an  ample  preferment  sits  with  a  he- 
Cnminii;  fjraec,  without  a  previous  star\'ation.  Use,  then,  discipline 
with  cons  idem  teness — those  youths  are  exhnustinp  themselves  ; 
for  constitutions  iiro  weak,  and  health  han^s  upon  a  slender 
thread.  They  may  die  before  they  are  professors !  Not,  how- 
ever—for  we  must  not  attribute  preater  severity  than  we  ought 
—■that  an  immediate  application  of  tbis  rale  to  the  professoriate 
is  intended. 

But  this  8tnitr{;!in»  class  is  intrtidnct^d  not  only  for  the 
effect  of  discipline  upon  itself,  but  in  onler  to  edify  the  rest  of 
the  University — a  design  which  is  still  more  remarkable  and 
questionable.  WlM-n  James  the  First  as  a  young  prinre  was 
naughty,  the  son  of  n  lord  in  waiting  was  flopgcd  ;  and  the 
Saxon  nnhlcs  perfohnctl  the  fasts  of  the  Church  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  serfs.  We  smile  at  these  facts,  yet  they  are 
hardly  truer  examples,  than  the  present  one,  of  improvement  made 
easy,  .ind  virtue  practised  by  deputy,  Vou  drag  in  this  string 
of  forlorn  imrgulars,  in  order  that  we  may  become  magna- 
nimous and  be  inspired  with  high  ideas  at  the  sight  of  them  ; 
iti  order  that  we  may  say  lo  ourselves,  *  bow  grand  is  hardship 
ftustnined  in  pursuit  of  kno^vledge.  how  noble  is  intellect  in  dis- 
tress !'  Vou  arc  brJnginfT  them  in,  as  country  squires  import  foxes 
into  their  estates,  and  German  barons  wolves;  as  fine  s|jecimens 
of  the  inlellerttiftl  /"pTrt^rifrfiirrt?  J  a  rough,  unshorn  collection,  which 
nmate  academics  may  point  ont  to  polished  savants  and  delicate 
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ladies,  at  commemorations,  with  tbc  fin^r  of  a  sbovmaiif  and 
the  remark,  '  That  is  an  unattached  student ;  isn't  he  a  fine  aninml 
in  his  way?'  The  GuanUnns  will  introduce  them  intf>  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  on  that  ocrasion,  lor  the  admiration  ol 
behulders.  The  ancient  Spartans  made  a  particular  use  ol'  their 
Helots  to  convey  a  moral  lesson ;  the  '  unattached  students ' 
are  to  answer  a  similar  purposp  by  means  more  moral  indeed,  but 
the  morality  of  which  will  redound  to  tbeir  own  honour  n  good 
deal  more  than  to  their  employer's.  How  improving'  the  sight 
of  famished  intellect  especially,  8taiKlin<;  to  be  admired  by  those 
who  must,  in  order  to  keep  it  so  standing,  wholly  conquer  the 
recoUection  that  they  are  trustees,  with  revenues  in  their  bands 
expressly  devoted  to  its  relief.  The  moral  sense  is  bewildered, 
as  we  contemplate  the  labjTinthal  involutions  of  this  seU-*Iisei- 
plining  process  ;  as  we  listt-n  Ut  the  Professor  of  the  Commission 
soliloquizing;  from  his  window,  at  the  approach  of  a  troop  of 
poor  *  unattached  '  advancing  up  the  street — '  Noble  youths,  how 
pale  yon  look  ;  bow  emaciated,  how  feeble  your  steps  ;  I  should 
think  you  have  liad  nothing  substantial  to  cat  for  throe  days. 
But  would  I  help  you  to  one  step  out  of  your  present  condition? 
Not  for  a  professorship  three  times  the  value  of  my  present 
one  would  1  turn  such  a  traitor  to  progress,  such  a  recreant  to 
science !  1  have  two  n>asons  for  this  course.  First,  I  wouUl  not 
deprive  you  of  a  high  privilege.  Vcs,  dej>cnd  upon  it,  toil  is 
true  iionour,  and  stru^le  the  noblest  preferment  As  I  look  at 
you,  I  feel  I  could  almost  change  ptares  with  you.  Yours  is  the 
glorious  advanced  post  of  science,  that  of  anient  activity  unbur- 
dened by  profit,  nor  even  much  obstructed  by  support;  while  I, 
an  unfortunate  Professor but  I  will  not  pmlong  by  a  con- 
trast the  pains  of  a  refined  jealousy.  Secondly,  the  sight  of  you 
is  so  improving  to  my  own  chamcter,  1  rise  superior  to  the 
weaknesses  of  benevolence,  as  I  contemplate  the  nobility  of  your 
struggles.  I  feel  the  grandeur,  and  swell  with  the  love  of  science 
alone.  A  noble  spirit  rises  in  my  breast — ^I  am  transported — I 
am  inspired — I  really  think  it  probable  1  shall  very  soon  begin 
to  give  lectures  I ' 

The  whole  moral  t}-pe  on  which  this  plan  of  University  eiten- 
sion  is  based,  is  indeed  a  mistaken  one.  The  plan  of  a  poorer 
class  living  with  assistance  in  institutions  is  rejected,  becausa 
charity  is  supposed  t^i  be  degrading  to  the  (dijecls  of  jl.  Vott 
adopt  as  your  type  a  proud  independence  which  prefers  to  struggle 
on  without  assistance,  and  endure  without  rcliel.  But  this,  how- 
ever much  it  may  please  a  Stoic,  is  ikj  Cliristian  type;  and  our 
Founders  would  be  astonished  to  hear  that   a  thc>ory  bad  becD 

discovered. 
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discovered,  by  wbk-b  all  tlii-ir  bequests  could  be  generously  on- 
joyed  by  the  ftjlluent,  solrly  for  tljc  moral  benefit  of  the  needy, 
who  were  consideipd  to  be  in  danger  of  baring  their  cbaractcrs 
weakened  by  a  share  of  them.  Such  are  the  results  of  a  coitee- 
tiv€  benevolence.  There  is  not  one  member  of  this  Commission, 
from  its  ri^ht  reverend  chairman  to  its  able  and  accomplished 
secretary,  who  would  not  individually  think  it  a  privil(>{;n  to  open 
his  own  purse  fur  the  adequate  support  of  a  desen'injr  student. 
But  the  irt)ard  deals  with  the  class  as  if  it  were  on  abslniction^  in 
the  spirit  in  which  a  puUlieal  economist  treats  society.  Moan- 
while  let  it  l)e  imderslo<id,  that  if  the  CoUeorc  revenues  are  to  be 
to  any  extent  fresh  .ipplie<l,  there  is  another  claimant  to  the 
benefit  of  them  besides  the  one  introduced  by  the  Ctimmissiun. 
Nor  shall  we  think  much  of  a  University  reform  which  pushes 
on  to  a  philosophical  luxury  and  elHorescenre  upon  the  neglect 
of  just  tec. 

We  have  now  discussetl  the  two  paramount  objects  of  the 
.College  foundations,  and  it  only  remains  to  assi<jfn  bricHy  its 
proper  plarx?  and  rank  to  a  third  objeci.  We  cannot,  after  a 
balance  of  different  consideratiuns,  assign  a  paramount  rank  to 
the  local  objects  of  these  foundations.  The  frf^^^t  founders  of  the 
Collegiate  system  in  Oxford  first  erect  institutions  for  the  large 
and  general  object  of  promotinjf  learning  and  benefilinp;  the 
Church  ;  but  this  j^eneral  object  having  raised  the  institution, 
they  have  to  apply  its  revenues  according  to  some  or  other 
arrangement.  The  founders  of  Oriel  and  BaSHol  leave  them 
free;  the  founders  of  Merton,  Magdalen,  All  Souls  and  Corpus 
leave  them  to  the  counties  in  which  the  College  estates  are 
situated ;  the  founder  of  Queen's  leaves  them  to  two  northern 
,  coimtiea,  on  account  of  devastation,  general  poverty,  and  rudeness  ; 
the  founder  of  Lincoln  leaves  them  to  two  dioceses,  because  those 
two  have  been  left  out  in  other  foundati4ms.  But  the  selection 
of  counties  by  the  chance  test  of  the  situation  of  College  estates 
does  not  indicate  strong  local  preference  to  begin  with  ;  though 
the  plan  being  adopted  may  have  been  administered  with  favour 
in  a  particular  instance.  The  plan  was  calculated  to  oppose  an 
abuse,  which  made  Oriel  in  t!ic  last  century  largely  Welcli;  and 
was  met  in  that  College  and  by  the  founder  of  Trinity  by  a 
particular  counter-provision — the  abuse  of  a  clique  of  fellows 
gradually  IJlIing  a  College  out  of  a  particular  district.  The 
reasons  of  the  founders  of  Lincoln  and  Queen's  have  the  same 
look  of  absence  of  decided  loc^l  preference.  Imagine,  indeed,  a 
man  of  large  mind,  who  sees  defects  in  the  occlpsiastical  and 
scholastic  training,  or  as  we  should  say,  in  the  education  of  the 
ago,  and  erects  an  institution  in  order  to  supply  Ihem.     It  stands 
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to  rcMon  that  a  man  of  thii  Btnmp,  with  sncH  nn  aim,  doM  nnt 
briua  Incal  preference  stronKW  into  his  scheme.  AA^hat  he  wants 
is  to  bcnrfit  the  Church  and  nation.  A  i^cneral  result  is  thr 
tdnminant  aim  of  one  whn  'm  Rupplrint;  a  gnnrral  want :  nur  can 
man  wckl  be  stronfjly  nttarhed  to  anme  ten  or  a  cinxpn  nmnUef 
kilt  once ;  the  very  number  interprets  the  preference.  But 
Ittlinu^h  lari^c  fnnmlcrs  mav  liavo  Inft  such  mntters  of  (irrangr- 
ttticnt  Ui  t«ke  their  chance,  anil  l>e  modified  by  eventi:,  the 
Vicftaer  ones,  or  Ihr  class  of  benefactors,  miftht  feel  the  local  motive 
tmore  strongly  ;  nor  nflcr  any  interpretation  of  a  founder'i  inteo- 
[ition  is  th«  actual  f^itpression  of  it  to  be  tUsrcf^rded ;  for  thou|;h 
kft  fact  may  lose  some  of  its  force,  an  pxplanntion  i*  not  therefore 
riupreme.  And  time  of  itself  gives  weight  and  interest  to  local 
f'^niiox  tons. 

There  is  another  ^ound,  and  that  perhaps  a  stronger  one, 
['ibr  claimintx  n   liberty  to   interfere  with  local  restrictions — the 
il^round,  which  has  Ijcen  mt'nti<mml  before  in  other  connexions, 
i-iriz.,  that  the  fellowship,  from  beinp  th(»  tbinj?  which  the  founder 
ia*le,  has  become  a  prize,  and  a  priKc  moreover  to  which  the 
'feiportant   office   of    formal    instructor  attaches,      IJoth    these 
changes  justify  the  denianrl  of  cerlnin   attainments  as  the  con- 
dition of  election,  nnd|  so  far  as  local  restrictions  interfere  with 
that  condition,  there  it  solid  reason  for  removing  thetn. 

This  balance  of  slatutA  ant)  explanation  appears  to  issUt^  ill 
liVome  conclusion  like  this  : — that  we  hnvea  full  right  to  open  the 
l.Xellowships,  fio  far  as  a  need  for  snch  a  change  is  shown,  hul  not 
^•beyond  that  point. 

Now  tli«  actual  amount  of  obstruction  which  local  restrictions 

kfaise  to  the  admission  of  able  men  into  onr  foundntions  has  been 

caggerated.     We  could,  had  we  space,  form  a  basis  of  antecc- 

ilent  cnlculntion  on  this  subject,  and  sliow  that  the  law  upon 

which  nature  prfviluces  intelleciuhl  atiility,  a  greater  proportion 

[4jf  which  is   produced  upon  one  level  than  in  a  very  market) 

lucccssion  of  gradutioiu,  is  one  which  would  tend  to  diminish 

^this  effect  of  local   n'stricllnns :    biil  we  go  to  facts.     These 

Ifeatrirtions  then  have  not  prevented  three-fourths  of  the  classical 

firsts  of  the  five  years  included  in  18't5-9,  and  one-third  of  the 

trlassical  soivmds    within    that  time,  from  getting  fellowships. 

The  first   proportion  is  a  fair  one,  considering  that  the   other 

fourth  contnins  sons  of  noblemen,  men  of  fortune,  and  those  who 

for  other  reasons  did  not  want  fellowships.     And  although  the 

llecund  might  certainly  l»e  improved,  no  very  strong  grirvaiice  is 

rfehade  out.     This  system   has  indeed  been   mode  lo   bear   the 

^Weight  of  a  gootl  deal  for  which  it  is  not  really  responsible. 

Whenever  there  ha»  been  a  bad  state  of  things  in  a  College, 
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and  thftt  CoUo^  Ims  b&en  Under  these  restrictions,  it  bas 
taken  for  ^nntcil  that  thn  rpsiilt  has  bpen  owlnu  to  that  rausp; 
and  this  syfltem  has  been  saddled  with  the  arrumolated  evilt 
and  ahu8o«  which  carelessness,  favuuritisni,  and  clftis  influencb 
in  College  elections  have  produced.  Dut  local  restrictions  in 
their  pure  npcmlion  do  nut  prevent  gooil  plerlions,  fir  depnide 
Collej^fes.  It  may  he  stated,  as  qtiite  an  ascertained  fart,  that  h. 
poo<l  fcixed  county  or  tlioccse  will  send  up.  under  fair  circain- 
stanccs,  jhkkI  c-iiiididQtcfl  for  scholarships  and  fellowshljis:  llioui^h. 
im  irregular  and  nnexperted  appeal  to  a  county  fnr  a  fellow^  in  a 
College  which  ordinarily  lakes  ita  fellows  from  its  schol.irg,  will 
•ometimos  nttt  be  well  responded  to.  JIml  not  Ihin  been  the 
rase,  Oriel,  which  has  eti^htaut  nf  its  eighteen  fellowships  close, 
would  never  have  jjainnd  a  reputation,  wliicli  has  suppreBsed  its 
portion  of  closeness  alto^her  to  the  public  eye,  and  been  used 
as  one  of  the  ^at  facts  in  favour  of  an  entirely  open  system. 
Cnrpna  is  a  close  collep-fl:  yet  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bpeakinj"- 
fmm  the  fruits  it  Ivas  produced,  says; — ''Nothing  could  stand 
against  Corpus  as  an  educational  institution,  if  it  did  not  hunlen 
itself  by  an  extra  weight  of  gentlemen  commoners.  The 
Scholars,  who  constitute  the  far  e;Teatest  amount  of  its  umler- 
^diiates,  are  all  elected  btj  the  CoUeife  from  a  wide  enough  eirele  / 
thei/  are  tliercfore,  in  a  great  measure,  picked  men*  Of  another 
College,  limited  to  two  counties,  the  scbolarsliips,  we  are  iih- 
fonned,  have  ever  since  a  late  improvement  in  their  value  and 
prospects  drawn  decidedly  jjoofl  candidates,  of  whom  a  good 
pro|H)rti<iu  bas  subsequently  obtained  the  highest  academical 
distinctions — a  proportion  equal  or  superior  to  that  which  another 
foundation  in  the  University,  similar  to  it,  but  upon  an  open 
basis,  bas  in  the  same  time  produced.  Indeed,  an  open  basis 
ii  of  i  tie  If  no  ple<%e  fur  the  efliciency  of  a  College.  Oriel  and 
Balliol,  which  were  as  open  last  century  as  they  are  this,  were 
in  a  very  low  condition  last  c-entury  ;  and  the  two  Colleges  niost 
devtitod  to  class  interests  of  late  years,  have  been  open  colleges. 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  table  for  *  showing  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  the  Oxford  Houses  as  seminaries  of  education,' 
docs  not  prove  the  c*mclusion  wliich  it  was  Intended  to  eslublish, 
viz.,  that  the  academical  honnms  of  the  Ctdleges  vary  iit  amount 
ncconlirtgto  those  of  the  Teachers  :  for^-even  were  his  collective 
estimate  of  honours  formed  U|ion  a  rijjbt  basiS)  and  not  Upon  h 
basis  of  '  First-class  =  4,  .Second  =  3,  ami  Thinl  =  a,'— the  scale  of 
Colle^  honours  according  to  this  estimate  does  not  tally  &t  all 
with  the  teacher-list.  And  ihp.  calculator  omits  the  important 
ronsiderallon  that  Coilegt*s  starts  according  to  their  reputation 
mid  Connexions,  with  different  uiidergraduAte-matonal.     But  hit 
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tAhlo,  so  far  as  it  aho^vt  anything,  docs  sbo\r  one  tiling,  viz.,  that 
the  cdurational  ofTirienry  of  the  Colleges  docs  not  van*  acrortl- 
ing  to  local  restriflions.  Two  close  colleges  rnnk  tliirtl  and 
fourth  oil  this  list,  luid  are  followed  by  two  open  ranking  fifth 
and  sixtli ;  two  close  ones  rank  twelfth  and  ttiirtcciith,  and  are 
followed  by  two  open  ones  rnnkin^  fourteenth  and  iifteentb. 
Open  and  close  alternate  thronifliout. 

Hut  there  is  another  coustdcration.  To  the  imagination  of  the 
public  all  Oxford  appears  as  absorbed  ia  this  system  ;  but  the  real 
fact  is  tliat  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  fellowships  arc  affected  by 
it.  By  local  restriction  is  meant  the  selection  of  hirth  in  a  parti- 
cular locality,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  elettion.  The  propor- 
tion of  fellowships  which  are  subject  to  this  condition  will  appear 
from  the  subjoined  table,  which  contains  two  lists  of  fellowships 
(including,  under  this  term,  the  studentships  of  Christ  Churth}, 
one  wholly  free  from  local  restrictions,  the  other  free  to  a  large 
extent,  b^ing  open  to  spaces  etjnal  to  or  larger  thnn  ibe  province 
of  Canterbury.  Wc  have  put  down  the  foundations  of  All  Souls' 
and  Trinity  under  the  former  bead,  because,  though  under  some 
statutable  restrict  inns,  the  practice  of  these  societies  opens  tliem 
to  the  whole  University:  Wadham  under  the  latter,  because  only 
a  preference  is  giveu  iii  this  foundation  to  two  counties,  '  in  certain 
cnscs.* 


PHIowaliips   wliolly  free   fiom  local  «- 
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Chriit  CliiiTch 
New  C'vllrge 
St.  Jiihn*a     . 
All  Snuk     . 
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FcI1o<rihi[M  comjmntlively  fiw: — 
Merton  ...       It 

Woilhom      ...        IS 
Kutrr  ...         a 

Worcnlv     ...         6 
Uiiiveniljr     ...  6 
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The  proportion,  then,  of  locally-restricted  fellowships  is  but 
sometliing  more  than  onc-fourtb  of  the  whole  ;  the  school  restric- 
tions in  fact,  assisted  a  little  by  founder's  kin,  absorbing  a  birger 
number  than  the  local  ones  do  ;  while  the  rest,  under  an  open  or 
a  partial,  or  a  uumiuatiua  system  of  election,  are  free  from  all 
ties.  Nor  do  the  school  restrictions  incohe  the  local  ones,  for 
even  county  schools,  by  circulateil  statements  of  their  privilepM, 
attract  boys  from  distant  ]>art<  of  the  comitry.     Il  must  be  added 
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that  the  greatest  cases  oi*  abase  bare  arisen  from  the  school 
rcstrulions ;  nor  is  the  Commissiuii  to  be  cxcuswi  for  emleavuur- 
ine  under  the  phrase  '  local  boilv  of  electors,'  to  fiistcu  upon 
Imal,  iaslea<l  of  its  r<?al  causf',  fchu'd  restrictinn,  a  notorious  i  use 
of  tretnemUms  havoc  inadc^  at  the  Oxford  pass  examinutions,  in  a 
certain  fuundalion  alludctl  to  in  page  150  of  the  Hc|K>rt.  Tho 
*  electors'  were  a  local  body  indeed  in  this  case,  but  the  elected 
were  not. 

In  this  state  of  th**  c.isc  it  may  fairly  be  left  to  judicious  reform- 
ing counsels  to  effect  that  lelaiatiuii  of  local  or  school  restrictions, 
which  may  be  wanted  for  the  due  rewarding  of  talent.  An  entire 
removal  is  not  wanti^d  for  ihiK  end,  and  would  certainly  disap- 
point expectations ;  for  when  the  ablest  men  are  rewarded  as 
they  are  to  a  Wije  extent  now,  you  have  only  a  class  below 
them  left  to  reward,  Xor,  of  another  kind  of  restriction,  viz., 
the  selection  of  fellnws  out  of  scholars,  does  more  than  a  moflifi- 
cation  appear  to  be  wanted  ?  It  is  certainly  the  opinion  of 
jiractical  juen,  that  Collegjes  want,  for  their  proper  aduiinistra- 
tion,  some  principle  of  unity,  besides  that  which  the  indosure  of 
■  a  numlier  of  men  within  four  walls  affords.  This  want  has  been 
supplied  at  Cambridpie  by  the  all  but  universal  pnutice  of 
electing  Fellows  out  of  the  pai'ticulur  College—a  practice  wlueU 
tbe  Cambridge   Commission  seems  to  appmve  and  sanction  by 

»  silence.  Election  out  of  Scholars,  wtiom  the  sncicty  itself  has 
trained,  oifords  a  useful  bond  to  tbc  society,  and  has  a  good 
elFcct  u|)on  the  Scholars,  where  election  is  not  obligatory  but 
only  conditional.  But  while  a,  retaliation  to  this  extent  might  be 
tiM'ful,  the  reduction  of  the  whole  class  of  fellows  to  a  simple 
numerus  is  a  hazardous  experiment. 

I  With  these  remtu  ks,  wi:  take  leave  of  tbe  subject  of  University 
Reform  aiid  the  Oxford  Commission.  Their  Kcport  exhibits  a 
coosiderabk-  mass  of  information,  w  hieli  Las  not  only  on  imposing 
effect,  but  gains  the  substantial  respect  of  tbe  rejulcr ;  but  when 
he  comes  U>  pen^eive,  as  hv-  does  before  long,  aiul  |>ert:eiv<;s  more 
and  more  as  he  advances,  one  fundamental  deficiency  throughout 

I  the  sclieiiie,  lie  does  not  allow  the  industry  of  the  collector  to 
stand  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The  board  has  probably  given  tv 
all  the  parts  of  this  scheme  a  fair  amount  of  consideration  ;  but 
boards  as  such  talk  and  suggest  rather  than  think.  For  that 
tossing  of  ideas  and  questions  across  a  table,  in  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  fashion,  which  goes  on  at  a  bcmrd,  is  not  worthy  of 
tlie  name  of  thought ;  though  it  is  very  useful  to  ti-sT,  modify,  or 
fill  up  a  plan  which  has  already  had  the  advantage  of  being 
thought  out.  The  individual  only  can  dive  into  himself,  and 
bring  up  out  of  ttic  deep  rcser>'olr  of  a  fertile  brain  antl  a  rea* 
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SdOtng  ima^nation  all  the  postures,  mntacts,  alliances,  and 
Fuliitiuns  oi  a  scheme  in  apcmtion,  its  situntion  amid  surronndinK 
matter,  tlie  points  uf  attractlun  and  repulsion,  where  things  cow- 
binu  aiul  wLitrc  they  jar;  can,  in  short,  be  prophetic,  call  up  an 
unborn  future,  and  set  things  going  before  they  are.  But  when 
individuals  compose  a  board,  they  are  apt  to  leave  this  iiard  and 
somewhat  unsocial  work  tu  uue  another  to  du,  and  so  to  suppose 
often  tliat  a  foundation,  which  only  reqiiiies  the  socrial  kind  of 
lhou};ht  to  complete,  has  lieen  laid,  when  it  never  has  beon  : 
and  though  men  are  ready  i^QCiuf^li  to  undertake  the  (hinkiiiff  out 
of  their  own  hubbies,  they  do  not  suppose  it  necessarv  to  think 
accurately  or  iMtinntiy  on  such  self-evidt-nt  truths.  Thus  time 
after  time  the  Commissioners'  plans  and  arrangements  break  down 
on  their  first  submission  in  idea  to  a  workiii;;  test,  and  slww  bo 
foundation  of  triu;  head-work  ;  and  amidst  a  lavish  obtrusion  of 
blue>txiok  industry  high  mental  Ultour  ii>  an  absentee.  I'Voe  as 
oar  commruts,  however,  upon  the  Cumuiissiun  have  been,  wc 
have  at  no  one  moment  for^>lteu  tlici  high  eharaeter  and  the  di»> 
tinction  of  the  f^entlemen  n'ho  composed  it.  We  hava  given 
tliem  credit  for  a  true  and  honourablo  zeal  Sot  the  promotion  of 
knowledge,  and  fur  a  sincere  desire  tu  improve  tlie  Uuivenily 
upon  thiiir  iy\n\  lint  they  arc — and  we  ini^lit  use  a  harsher 
word — cnthiiti lasts.  They  have  started  with  a  particular  iilea  of 
a  University  in  their  heaxls.'aml  have  madu  evorvthing  f^i^e  way 
tn  thaL  To  a  fictitious  revival  ctf  an  old  tyjie,  and  tooiie  ordAr's 
supromacy^  all  sound  policv,  practical  r^mvenionce,  and  esti^ 
blisheil  proportions  have  heinx  sacribt^ed.  Tlu'V  have  thought 
that  tbcv  could  not  di>  anything  but  what  wag  wise,  discreel, 
tempcnifp,  and  mmli'st,  so  fon^'  as  they  ftlliwl  every  plae«  and 
de[karmient  with  that  ocxupant.  They  have  treated  tiie  Univer- 
sity like  the  most  insatiable  carj^t-bag  ;  stuffeil  it  with  legislators 
lili  it  lannot  stir,  crammed  it  with  teachers  till  itx  head  turn* 
round.  And  enthusiasm  is  g'enerally  tlie  next  door  to  injustice. 
'I'hey  have  degnuJed  iind  disgraced  every  other  oixler  to  make 
way  for  this  otu^  :  wliile  at  the  same  time  they  have  wholly 
passed  by  rightful  claimants,  and  neglectetl  reforms  which  were 
wanted  on  tho  grountl  of  futli^l  justice.  From  such  a  tnnpor  has 
proceeded  a  scheme  of  University  reform,  of  whidi  liie  Univer- 
sity constitution  is  a  bluuder,  the  University  inttrutiion  a  themy, 
and  the  University  extension  a  joke. 


t 
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Art.  VIII. — Memoirs^  Journal,  and  Corrnpondcnee  nf  7%flm<i# 
Moore.  Kdltcd  by  tlip  Right  Honourable  Lord  Jobn  Ras*ell| 
M.P.     Vols.  !.,  n.,  III.,  ami  IV.     1853. 

WE  have  eiven  our  ffenernl  v'ibwm  of  Mr.  Monro'*  literary 
cb.aracU>r,  as  woll  as  of  some  nf  his  principal  proHuctiuiis^ 
u>  fally  on  lormcr  occasions  tiut^  on  the  present,  wc  ]>1ibU  cuu- 
iiiie  our  obsL-rviitioiis  to  tbc  $j>&nal  contents  of  the  volumes  before 
us.  This  is  a  task  which  we  wish  we  could  tiavt;  spared  our- 
selves; for  we  havt>  but  little  u*  irominend  either  in  the  su)>- 
etaaoe  or  the  circumstances  of  the  pubiicaliun — which  Lu  nut 
merely  tli  sup  pointed  the  general  readLT,  but  must,  wo  believe, 
hare  ^ven  pain  to  every  one  who  |ia#  vxy  rcganl  for  the 
memory  of  poor  Moore. 

Thi:  lMK>k  pri*sents  us  with,  first,  an  autobl()ju:raphiral  sketcU 
of  Moore's  earlier  life,  of  which  a  gund  <lral  seeing  to  us  very 
opcXTvplial,  and  what  is  of  any  value  has  been  alieady  before 
ihe  publie  in  the  prefaces  lo  thr  coDected  edition  of  his  works; 
secondly,  a  nojnber  of  letters,  already  above  44X),  chiefly  to  hiv 
niother,  and  Mr.  I'ower  the  publisher  uf  his  *  Melodies ;'  thirdly 
*— but  much  the  larg^er  and  more  important  section,  ociupying 
half  thi;  sceoud  and  the  whole  oi  the  third  and  fuurtb  volumes — 
a  Diary  — befl:inriinij  in  Auptist,  IHIS — ami  tlienceforward  ino*t 
assiduuuslv  and  minutely  kopt — of  not  merely  the  incidi'nts 
itf  hi*  literary  and  liomestic  life,  but  the  sayings  and  doings  uf 
the  extensive  and  varie)>ated.  society  in  whieh  h<;  moved. 

These  materials  he  hr^joealhed  under  the  following  clause  of 
his  will  (dated  1828):— 

*  I  also  eoiiftde  (n  my  vnlitcd  friend  I>ord  John  Riuasdi  (liavhi^'- 
(ilrtatned  h\*  kinil  fimmitw  to  untltrtake  thin  H>rvic«  for  me)  ijic  tank  of 
looking'  over  whulevcr  |iapere,  letlertt,  or  jounialii  I  may  leavf  behitKl 
me,  fur  the  purpose  of  formin|$  fniro  iJietii  »ciijie  kind  uf  publieatioii, 
wlwtbcr  ill  the  itJiape  of  memoin  or  otherwise,  vrbich  luity  ajlurd  the 
of  piakiug  some  provisiua  for  my  wife  and  fsmiJy.'— yv-z/ijca. 


On  this  Lord  Johp  observes  '  that  the  reader  will  not  wonder 
lliat  he  has  tlioutiht  it  right  to  comply  witJi  the  request  oi  his 
decewed.  friend.'  To  the  general  propo&itlua  we  <:hoerfuUy 
■■wnt,  but  the  manner  iu  which  the  task  has  been  executwl  is  a 
very  different  qnestion.  Every  one  recollects  his  friejid  .Sydney 
bnilh's  description  of  his  J^mUhip's  readiness  Ut  undertake  any 
tJiiufi:  ami  ectrxf  (hin^j^bj  build  St.  Paul's — cut  for  tiu?  iitoue — 
or  c!ommand  ttic  Cluuiuel  Heet.      VV^e  lanoat  f^uess  what  he  might 

■  }tavc  been  as  an  architect,  an  anatomist,  pr  an  wlmiml,  but  ho  is 

B  paMirodty  a  very  indifferent  editor, 

V  His 
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Hii  position,  indc^cd^  is  altogether  a  stnuigc  une.  We  sec  bim 
in  the  political  world  executing  llie  most  important  {lutics  with- 
out an  uiTnc,  and  in  his  literary  capacity  acceptinfr  a  very  iui- 
purtant  office  without  purfonnin^  its  must  ordinary  cCtities.  He 
is  also,  wo  lind,  sitimltaneouslv  editing  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  J'ox.  Vot  it  endently  nevrr  imre  orcuis  to  him,  that  one 
who  lias  su  many  irons  in  the  lire  runs  a  risk  of  burning  bis 
£ngcrs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  volumes  are^wkat  Is  called — edited  in 
the  most  slovenly  and  perfunctorv  style.     For  instance: — 

At  the  cU»se  of  tiic  Letters  we  find  one  of  the  fetv,  and  gene- 
rally very  idle  notes  that  be  condescends  to  give  us  : — 

*  •,•  Thtse  letters  are,  mauv  of  ihem — mosit  of  them,  I  may  say— 
without  a  full  date,  and  I  /car  m;vi.tu1  have  been  wrongly  placed.— 
J.H.'—i.  HI. 

'  J^ear!^  anyone  who  had  read  the  Letters  must  have  been  sure 
of  it ;  and  why  is  it  so  ?  What  is  ihe  use  of  an  editor  but  to 
look  after  such  things?  and,  in  lliis  case,  we  really  believe  that 
it  might  have  been  done  by  an  hour's  attentive  perusal  and  com- 
jMrison  with  the  other  contents  of  the  volumes.  But  the  mate- 
rials arc  not  only  negligently  misplaced — but,  if  Lord  John  had, 
as  be  intiuiatcii,  a  jwwer  of  sckclimi,  in  many  instances  very 
ill  chosen,  VVe  bv  no  means  quarrel  with  his  having  given  us 
much  that  may  appear  iriHing — it  was  incident  to  the  nature 
of  the  task  he  hnd  undertaken — but  we  smile  at  the  pumjxms 
solemnity  with  which  he  endeavours  lo  excuse  such  an  unsiftetl 
accumulation  of  littlenesses  and  nothings  as  we  have  nuw  be- 
fore us. 

'  Mr.  Moore,'  liU  Lordship  imys,  '  was  one  of  those  men  tohoxe  genius 
was  so  muarhnhle  that  tlie  tcorid  ottght  to  ht  arqnaitited  wiih  the  daily 
current  of  \m  life  uiid  the  lesser  trjit»  of  his  ehiirai-U'r.' — ]>.  vi. 
To  this  wc  may  make  the  old  reply,  Je  rHen  uns  yas  la  vecesxile, 
Mr.  Mnorc  was  a  lively  and  popular  writer,  and  a  most  agreeable 
cumpnniun,  and  well  entitled  ti>  a  special  biography,  but  wo 
never  itaaginctl  that  the  messes  of  his  private  lU'e  were  to  alFord 
anything  s<]  emphatically  im]H>rtant  to  mankind. 

Admitting,  liowever,  as  we  are  quite  witting  to  do,  the 
amusement  and  even  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a  Dutch 
delineation  of  tlie  smaller  iletails  of  social  life,  it  is  essential 
even  to  that  petty  pleasure  to  know  something  about  the  com- 
pany into  which  we  nre  thus  introduced.  Of  the  many  hundred 
persons  who  arc  more  ur  less  prominent  actors  in  thel  ong 
me/o-drame  of  Moore's  life,  there  arc  not  above  a  couple  of  dozen 
that  would  not  require  a  nomenclator,  while  the  etlitor  has  not 
thought  fit  to  fix  the  identity  of  any  onej  and  leaves  us  a  mere 

inob 
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mob  of  undistinpiisl.able  nnmes,  Tliere  arp,  or  kk-ih  to  Iw,  five 
ur  six  different  tribi's  of  Mvorfs,  three  or  four  septs  of  Nn^evts^ 
four  or  6ve  ilaus  of  Doru/fasis^  Smitfit  in  tliL-ir  usual  ubundnnce, 
and  long  strings  of  'Brown — Jones — Kubinsun/  nnd  the  like, 
but  not  a  bint  Jrom  tip  writer  or  tbc  editor  which  of  the  Brown*, 
Jont-ses,  (pr  Robinsons  is  tlip  party  concprned.  Lord  Join,  we 
admit,  may  sav  tl.ut  in  the  great  majoriiy  of  cases  wc  should  pro- 
babtv  think  anv  t'xptaxiatiuti  tl.ut  could  be  given  verv  barren  and 
unprofitable.  Just  >io  :  but  wbat  is  that  rxcuar  but  a  proof  that 
ibe  grcnier  part  of  the  work  is  itself  unprofitable  and  biirren  ; 
for  what  interest  ran  there  be  about  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
people  whose  persoiml  identity  is  not  even  worth  realizing? 

There  is  one  inslance  of  thi«  neglect  or  resenre  so  remarkable 
and  so  unaccountable  tl  at  it  st-eniB  to  throw  snmethiig  of  sus- 
piciim  where  we  aie  sure  L<ird  John  coultl  hnve  had  nunc — wc 
mein  the  announceineiit  oi  Moort-'s  maTTiufie.  We  need  not  say 
in  what  a  variety  of  ways  such  an  event  influences  any  inan'» 
subsequent  life.  In  Moore's  case  it  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
larly imjirudcnt,  and.  it  not  clandestine,  at  least  very  mysterious, 
ami  must  have  been  the  cause  of  niiieh  embarrassment,  anti, 
in  spite  of  his  joyous  and  sanguine  tpniper.  of  <-onstnnt  anxiety. 
Almost  every  pagr  of  ihc  Diary,  and  many  pngos  twice  or  thrice 
over,  testify  how  %ivicUy,  how  osteniatiously  be  produces  and 
reproduces  the  happy  conseipienecs  of  this  alliBrice;  but  those 
who  will  take  the  tmuble  of  hioking  closer  will  see  that  he  seems 
to  bave  been  in  a  ctinstant  fidget  about  the  various  shades  of 
coolness  or  countenance  with  wliicb  his  choice  was  received, 
and  that  his  feelings  towards  individuals  were  evidently  sweet- 
ened or  soured  according  to  this  special  influence;  and  yet  all 
that  either  be  or  his  editor  tells  us  nn  this  a^air  which  predomi- 
nates over  every  hour  of  !iis  after  life  is  this — 

— At  page  252  of  the  first  v<dume,  under  date  *  ATai/  181 1,'  he 
writes  tn  his  mother  that  he  is  to  meet  at  breakfast  at  Lady 
Donegal's*  and  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Rogers', 

m^  person  wliuni  you  little  dream  of,  but  whom  I^shoU  introduce  (o 
%Our  notice  next  week.' 

To  wbidi  the  cilitor  appends  this  note: — 

•  llsduirn.  ili«  ilaiigiiter  of  t lie  Rpv,  Dr.  Godrrcjr,  Iwenni*.  in  1*90.  ibe  ihiiJ  wifo 
of  tb«  fiin  Marqdi*  {thm  Earl)  c(  DonfH"'.  He  died  in  171-9.  LaJy  Dniirgal  niid 
b*i  liilm  Mary  ai-d  Pliili|tin  «rrn  lo  Imvc  livtil  tpgelhtr;  hmcr  Mcoie  always 
>p«aki  of  Oicm  mi  the  VuiiffjaU.  Tln-y  vtrr  anmrp'  llir  nilttM.  kirideii,  and  tdmi 
•ouible  of  >]  ootf'i  friful*  ;  and  a  few  cif  Miw  Majy  Gtidfrejr'*  Uvts^  lo  dim,  full  <>f 
livrly  In)^  atii)  (■xcdU-nl  nrlrici*.  nrr  c-oiniiily  llnr  linl  ihingi  in  thr  viiltiiim.  It  is 
not  atotpfl,  and  we  vrry  muctt  ikiilii.  itiat  Ijidy  Dmiegal  kot-vr  atiyilirig  of  Hin 
Djk*  htfiire  tbe  cnartiai;e.  but  ilte  inirD«.iiaip1y,  tu  Mm-ie  pluaiei  ii,  ■  loiik  Iter  liy  tbv 
haml.'  I.nity  Doitppil  dirii  in  ]  ^0.  Ol  Mim  Gudfrvy  *fe  regrvt  that  irf  ktww 
notliing  bill  liet  balf-tloirit  BjiTMable  I«ttm. 
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,.,  *Mr.  Moore  was  married  to  W\m  Dyke  on  March  22,  181 1»  at 
St.  %Iartiii'!>  Church  in  Li>ndon.' 

Surely  ufitr  Lord  Jului's  dissertation  on  die  necessity  of  tbe 
world's  being  made  acquainted  with  the  minute  details  of  Mr. 
JVloorc's  life,  it  is  very  slran<^  in  fmd  liim  thus  slurrio^  over 
tlie  chief  personnge  and  topic  of  nil.  We  throw  into  a  foot-nole 
a  few  words  on  Ibis  subjcet  (chiefly  collected  from  the  Diory) 
tv'liich  seem  necessarv  to  supply  the  editor's  iiijuditiuus  omis- 
sion, and  to  explain  Moorc'^  real  position.  Wc  do  «<>  the  more 
willingly,  lest  our  silence,  added  to  that  of  Lord  John,  should 
lead  to  a  suspicion  that  anytUiiig  could  be  truly  said  derogatory 
in  the  slightest  dc^n^-c  from  the  merits  uf  '  this  excelleut  person,* 
as  she  is,  no  doubt  justir,  described  by  Lord  John,  and  Iiy  every 
one  else  that  we  have  ever  beard  speak  of  her.* 

But  besides  ihtrse  obvious  defects  of  Lord  Jolm's  cditonal 
system,  some  questions  uf  more  serious  iiii|>ortaiicc  jircsent  tbeffl- 
selves.  He  cansiders  it,  lie  saya,  'dear,'  that 
*  by  assigning  to  me  the  task  of  **  looking  over  whatever  papers, 
letters,  or  journals"  he  nii»ht  leave  beliiiid  him,  *' for  tlie  pur- 
pOM>  of  fontihig  fnmi  them  somn  kind  of  publication,  whether  iu  the 
uhape  of  memoirs  or  otherwise,"  He  meatU  to  leave  much  to  my  du- 
crrtioft.'^i.  ix. 

It  is  clear  Lord  John  could  not  rationally  have  accepted  the 
duty  without  some  de^rree  of  control — not,  however,  an  arbiuraij, 
but  a  rcspousiblc  controL 

When  a  man  of  strong  party  feelings  like  Lord  John  Runell' 
has  an  unlimited   power  over  a  miscelliuu-ous  mass  of  papers, 
written  on  the  spur  of  every  transient  feeling  by  a  jtartixati  of  ioM 
tnvrty  and  teeming   with  all  ilie  |>olitical  partialities  and  personal 
antijNithies  of  their  eomnvt^tt  habits  and  opinions,  it  would  be  oolf 

*  Mr.  Uykc  wu.  wv  ure  iiiroriiiML,  a  fiibalttni  &clOT  nu  tbc  Ii  itli  ftta^-t^ ;  I'tr  alto  niiTt '. 
ItSButia  in  ilmirtitg,  aiid  sliuwn]  innie  UlMlic  ttlcuti  iii  tcertt  pBiiili]>g.     !!«  luid  ihrtt  i 
dau^Sicn ;  llie  Mtwi  nnrried  a  Mr.  \>\iK.  alin,  wr  liavv  tirtii  iiifuinipi),  uii  tkr  claglf 
aiiJ  i1ie  ycutigMi    Mr.    Mufiay   of  the  li>linliur{[li  TLniire   [ii.  '-'03);    ib«  > 
KlictlM-iln  Ituni  in  1 7'J3,  w&n  ilir-  ttifL-ur  M:>ijw.     They  vitie  all  iin  llie  tlHift  (L 
wlit'ii  yi>uTi^  w  li^iccrv,  biiiI  ofirrwatdB  ud  nultcsip*  ;  in  IhiIIi  Itmc  ru^MntiiM  U« 
SitC^'Cil  t>  lilt  tlie  Iciiiale  jijuta  in  tlic  Amateur  I'litatricals  '•(  Kilk«iiii>'  tii  lbe!_ 
16011  am)    ImlU,  ivhrn  Morin-,  ihr-it  Luie  uf  llie  iwcfticrtieii  (and  it  ii  taid  a  TCty  pMC  | 
one),  br came  acquainted  with  them,  and  ni^ranMrrd  orMiit  K.  DyVf.     Tlii?  ennrtibipi 
cuntruriiud  at  kilkeuiif  (iv.  103),  w^u  cotiliiiurd  in  Dublin  (ii>.  126),  but,  itM«tnik^ 
without  t)w  koowlnlg*  ofhU  fuiniW,  a*  1ii«  uuHber,  we  cm,  did  nut  iiriLrcir  tbe  ualdl ' 
for  two   Ktonitu  aP.er  it  bad  Taken    plac^,  and    llieii,    as  l*eiiig  willi  'uiip  thr  liUl* 
drcamad  of.'     Jt  apf.van  lUat  llieM  jrouiig  \ts»M»  vrrf  alwnjri  undrr  llir  ciuc  ot  lUcir 
mvdicr,  atid  llieir  ]«rto(ial  rliarocten  were  tttcprOAClialtlv.     Tbe  Kilkcniir  )ilii;'lulU 
>U|ijily  -A  iMA  ihatdiuuld  tHT  iiocictd.     The  irasDii  tvuabotil  tii«  OctuWr  ofracli  year. 
Ill   IW}'.*  MiM  K.  Dyke  apiwan  >uHut«iiil]r,  and  the  aiid  Moors  jJsyed  reproxdJy" 
JUi^y   Godiea  and   i't€fiing  7^  to^rll>er.     In  lhl\)  her  njime  i*  not  found  iu  Uib 
bill*,  and  iier  nicln*  touk  her  uaiul  |»l1*.     We  conclude  lliat  Moure  Iwd  (bni  miidv  up 
hi»  mind  lu  tbe  luulcl),  ami  Lie  Jeliat<:y  liad  induced  ibc  lady  to  quit  tbe  <tagc. 
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fair  to  teTl  tis  dUtinctly  at  the  outset,  wliethor  he'maftes' n  f^eciion 

or  whether  he  prints  in  citcitso  iho  whole  work  iis   he  finds  it ; 

and  in  the  former  lase  he  sliould  indicate  by  blnrOis  or  asterisks 

where  any  suppression  occurs.     We  obserre  that  L<ird  John  in  a 

flew  planps   does   introdnce,   in    thi*   exercise  of  his   discretion, 

Itilanks  and  asterisks.     This  would  iniply  that   he  lias  made  no 

Hher  suppressions — and,  if  so,  the  Diary  must  have  been,  on  the 

rhole,  sinffularly   InofTensivc,  and  a  dozim  similar  supprt-'ssions 

'would  have  removed  tlie  chief  blots  of  this  kind   that  we  liavc 

beard  complained  of;    but   here  a  recent  circumstance  sopgests 

imc  rather  pu/zling  considenitions.     There  occurs  iu  the  Diary 

[ftfac  followinjf  passage: — 

'June  16,  1825. — Breakfajntert  at  Ro^ere's :  Sycliii-y  Smitb  anil  his 
l&mily,  Luttrell,  Lonl  .Tohn  [Uu»>ell],  Sharpe.  &e. — hipfldy  aninsiiig'. 
^Talked  of  Sir  Robert  WiUoii : — after  the  battle  of  Lei^isic,  to  the 
{[aining' of  wliicK  he  was  instrumental^  Lord  Caatlereagh,  in  w-nriing' 
AVer  to  Lonl  Stewart  thtf  pubUc  <lcK-mtittiit,  containing  the  order  for 
tifaaiiks  to  AVilaoii,  aiuoii^  ollien^,  on  the  occasion,  aceonipantc<l  it  with 
private  one.  desiring  Lord  Stewart  [now  Marquis  of  LandoiiderrT3 
'  lo  avoid  llic  thauLs  to  Wtliiou  us  niuuU  a:^  Lit  cuuld,  iu  urdcr  not  ro  give 
)'%,  triumph  to  Ills  jiurty.  Lord  Stewart,  by  niiiitate,  ehonred  tliis  letter, 
of  the  public  one,  to  WiLsoa,  who  ha»  liad  the  forbearance 
lo  turn  it  against  the  Goveruiuerit  sinee.' — iv.  2&L 

us  very  naturally  produced  a  le.tter  from  Lord  Londonderry  to 
lord  Jolin,  denying  the  whole  statement,  and  strnn-jly  rejirtmehing 
>-)iiiu  wiih  not  having  consulted  aiiv  of  the  legitjin.ite  and  accessible 
•ourccs  of  inforuiatiuu  which  wcie  within  both  his  private  and 
oflicial  reach,  and  which  would  liave  shown  that  the  sttiry  was  a 
Acandalous  falsehood.  T^rtl  John^s  answer  was  prompt  and 
gentlemani  ike : — 

'  Chesham  Plaee^  May  21,  18^3. 
'  My  Loed — I  AU  deeply  concerned  that   the  pastage  to  which 
yoar  Lordship  alludes  should  have  been  published  by  me. 

*  My  first  impulse  on  reading  it  was  to  strike  it  out,  bulh  as  ex- 
tremely in^prohahle  in  it<;elf  (intl  ai4  iiijurinui;  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
'Xord  Londoutlerry  [!J.      In  tlie  liurrj'  with  which  tlje  publiealiou  was 
conducted,  for  a  peculiar  purpose,  tire  posMige  was  aflerwatds  ore/-- 
I  »liall,  however,  expur>ge  it  from  a  new  ediiiun  n-hioh  is  now 
areparmg'.     Tlie  unt^cdute  itself  I   had  entirely  forg^itien ;   nor  do  I 
koow  who  mentioned  it,  in  the  year  182a,  at  Mr.  Kogere's  breakfast- 
It  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  tlie  bold  and  open  character  of  the 
iJate  Lont  I^iidondeny. 

'  Your  Lordship';>  di^nial  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  it  is 
'enough  to  prove  its  fattiehomL,  nor  do  I  require  for  that  purpiiete  the 
'adilitiiirjal  testimony  of  Mr.  Bidwelh  The  story  nia-?l  he  placed  among 
, those  calumiiles  which  Boat  iu  the  idle  gossip  of  the  day,  and  I  must 
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repeat  to  your  Lontship  my  regret  that  I  sliould  have  been  iiistm* 
mental  In  rcvivhtg  it.  '  I  Ituvc  tlio  lioiiuur  to  he,  d;c. 

*  Tlie  Marquis  of  Li>iwioudeny.'  *  J.  Russell. 

Tills  randlil  and  gr-ireful  (•xplanation  is,  of  course,  quitp  satis- 
factory as  to  the  fads  of  the  Castlpfcagh  an<l  Wilson  t  ase,  but  it  is 
rather  (lie  reverse  on  tlie  point  which  we  areUiseussin*;,  and  wliicb 
is  of  more  extensive  e.'onse<)uence.  In  the  first  place,  the  pror 
poscil  suppmsioji  in  a  second  edition  tould  ^o  but  a  short  wajr 
in  rcinedyin;;:  the  specific  inisclhief — since,  as  we  presume,  the 
Bate  of  tlie  editio  yrincefis  has  been  extensive  ;^bnt  besides,  we 
think  tiint  oth^  jmrties  cnluum'iuted  in  Moore's  Diary  have  an 
interest  in  having  this  fla<;i-ant  proof  of  its  inaccuracy  kcvt  on 
record.  Lord  John's  reparation  to  Lord  Lonilonderry  should  be 
not  the  suppression  of  the  passage,  but  the  addjijun  of  a  note  to 
correct  it.  liul  wo  must  furthev,  and  with  ii  more  )fcueiat  view, 
observe  that  Lord  John's  statement  that,  when  be  first  read  it, 
'  his  impulse  trn$  to  striiit  it  vut*  though  it  was  '■afterwanls  over- 
loo  k  cf] ' — admits  that  he  exercised  the  power  of  expunging 
pas5a2;es  which  he  ihoug-ht  *  injurious'  or  even  'improbable*' — 
a  vast  power  in  partisan  hands,  and  which  substitutes  Lnid 
John  Husseirs  private  judifment  for  Mr.  Moore's  evidence.  It 
funhcr  associates  Lord  John  in,  the  responsihiliry  of  ai.t.  the 
'iujtirious*  or  '  improbable  gossip'  wliicb  these  volumes  actually 
contain — ^it  prt>vcs  tlie  culpable  heedlessness  with  which  he  deals 
with  his  own  editorial  dnries  and  with  other  folks'  feelings — 
and  it  confesses  that  the  Diary  issued  to  ihe  world  under  his 
auspices  was  in  fact  a  receptttcic  fur  *  calumnies  which  floated  in 
tiie  idle  gossip  of  the  day '  These  are  serious  admissions,  nor  is 
tlu'ir  importance  in  any  degree  diminished  by  his  attempling  to 
lay  a  share  of  the  blame  on  the  'hurry  with  which,  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose,'  the  publication  was  conducted.  Me  miglit  have 
been  in  some  *  hurry  '  to  conclufle  the  bargain  with  the  book- 
seller;— there  might  even  be  some  hurry  in  arranging  and 
getting  out  the  first  Uvrai-'On  t>f  the  wnik;  but  this  is  in  the 
second  baU'li — -wliich  was  a  long  lime  delayed — .md  would  have 
equally,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  answered  its  'peculiar  purjmse' 
it  it  iiad  been  delayed  till  the  whole  was  completed.  We  are, 
however,  glad  that  things  have  Inmed  out  as  they  have.  We 
are  glad  that  LonI  John  bad  not  time  1o  expunge  the  passage, 
for  il  now  helps  to  characterise  the  Diarv,  and  it  iiughl  be  pro- 
duced by  and  by,  when  Lord  Londonderry  would  not  be  aljre 
to  tontra<U<t  it,  nnd  the  momorips  of  his  brother  and  himself 
would  have  remained  stigmatised  to  posterity  for  a  most  base  fraud. 

But,  though  we  think  that  Lord  John  Kussell's  editorial  pro- 
ceedings are   very  questionable,   we    must   on    the  other   band 
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aHmit — supposing  tliat  there  have  been  no  serious  deviations 
from  the  urijjiiial  iiiutfrials— ihnt  a  mure  diligetit  editor  could 
not  have  rciiifdicd  in  anv  essential  degree  the  innate  defects  of 
the  book.  So  vultiininous  a  pnlyc^ot  of  gossip — such  .1  gigantic 
distention  of  nothinjr*  nnd  next  to  nothings — cannot,  we  beliei'e, 
be  pundteled,  even  in  its  present  state;  nud  what  may  it  not 
grovt  lo?  The  present  work  occupies  hut  seven  years — 1818-1825 
—of  Moore's  life — so  that  five  or  six  ami  fireitti/  remain.  Not 
that  it  is  all  mere  gtissip,  nnr  all  trivial ;  nor  unamnsing — nor 
e^'en  altogether  unin*tructive.  Its  most  substantial  value  is,  un- 
doubtedly, that  it  throws  n  great  dirul  of  light,  and  cunevtivc  light, 
1>otb  on  Moore's  geiiluit  and  ihc  character  and  tendfncy  uf  his 
moat  popular  works  ;  and  the  '  jrdrW,'  ne  admit,  inay  be  in  some 
degree  tlie  better  for  it — as  Rousseau's  Confessions  tended  to 
correct  the  mischief  of  the  IJchtst  and  the  EiniU'.  It  also  affords 
flomc  glimpses  (thougli  less  than  might  be  expected)  of  the  stale  of 
society  and  manners.  It  sketches  or  rather  touches — slightly  in- 
deed, and  sei4loni  inipardallv — many  public  characters:  and 
■kirns  over  as  much  of  the  literature  of  ihe  day  as  had  any  rela- 
tion lu  Moore's  own  productions.  ]iut  these  mure  interesting 
topics  are  so  loosely  and  im  idenlally  hant'tled,  S4i  comparatively 
scanty  in  quantity,  and  so  scattered  through  the  inferior  matter, 
that  WG  do  the  niarv  no  injustice  in  cnlling  it  like  Gnitiano's 
talk — *  an  Infiniic  dt-al  of  nothing.  Two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  busliels  of  chaff:' — or,  to  use  Moore's  own  words,  which  arc 
really  prophetic  of  this  work  in  an  extraordinary  degree — 
■  Witli  erumbs  of  ffoxstp  eimglil  from  dining  wits, 

And  hall-heard  jiikes  hequcathrd  like  half-L-ljL-wcd  bit$, 

With  e-'icti  ingredient  servtfl  np  oft  bi-fore, 

But  with  Uv*\\  judge  sw^A  Jici'ton  garnish'il  o'er.' —  Worhs,  p.  520. 

Any  extent  of  extract  for  which  we  could  find  room  w^mld 
g;ive  a  very  imperfect  id«i  of  the  misccllaneittf  of  the  whole,  and 
the  tenuity  of  at  least  half  of  the  Diary  ;  but,  as  our  rewlers 
ought  to  have  some  general  idea  of  the  style  and  fashion 
of  the  work,  we  shall  lay  before  them  a  transcript  in  extfitso  of  a 
couple  of  pages — and,  to  escape  nil  cavil  as  to  our  st-b-i  tion  ol 
entries,  we  shall  tiikc  the  four  or  five  at  the  commencement  of 
his  last  year  of  exile  at  Paris  and  the  first  at  his  residence  in 
Wiltshire  after  his  retuni. 

'1822,  January  !»/.-  Walked  oat  with  Bessy  [his  wife]  ia  the 
morning  to  ch(M>se  on  rtrenne  for  Mrs.  Story,  llud Villanii],  DaUnn, 
Domglis.  ami  Dr.  Yonge  to  dine  with  me.  In  the  evening  come  Mrs. 
Story,  and  at  Mipjier  arrivwl  the  Mrc1(^j«I'«.  'Jwk  to  ^a^les  of  forfeit ; 
drunk  ehanipogne  and  bmriJy-|Jeneb  aOerwaids  ;  then  to  dancing,  and 
did  not  »«piirale  till  near  three  o'ehx-k, 

2nd. — I>iued  at  Maeluod's;  iirs.  Story  of  iJie  parly.     TVent  firom 
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thence  to  the  Opera  (Lord  Fife  liaving'  w^iit  ine  a  ticket) ;  too  late  for 
the  divortift^einent  tn  tlic  Opera.  MU*  Drew  wa«  to  have  called  to  lalce 
me  to  Mrs.  Roche's  ball,  but  instead  of  Ikt  came  Mra.  Story,  Sire. 
MacltHxl.  and  tier  sister.  Drove  nith  llicin  about  the  Cliaiii|w  Klyeecs ; 
ft  line  moonlig'ht  and  a  nierr^' one.  I'hey  lef)  me  at  I^Irs.  lluclie'^; 
fbtind  tbat  JVIi^s  D.  had  called  for  ihl'  at  the  Opc>ra ;  clayed  oaly  a  short 
tuue  at  the  bnll.  On  my  return  lionic  found  our  two  niaids  still  engaged 
with  their  ronipany.  wg  having  treated  tli^m  with  an  entertainment  for 
tlieir  friendn  f  >  dtiy. 

'  Srrf. — Kept  in  a  battle  all  the  morning-;  so  much  «o  a.i  to  forget  (for 
I  believe  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  France)  my  letter  to  niy 
dear  mother,  to  whom  I  write  twice  a  week,  und  have  clone  so,  with  but 
few  failiirao.  for  more  than  twenty  yearn  past.  Dincit  with  tlie  Rotnn- 
8oni4 :  IK)  cine  but  Cadugan ;  a  gfXKl  ilitmer  anil  ai^t-able  day.  Suiif( 
to  theiu  in  the  evening,  and  saw  ici  Lady  Helena's  eyes  tli'jse  heads  (tD 
uao  the  language  of  dij*lillerh),  which  «how  that  tlte  spirit  i»  proof* 
Went  from  tlience  to  Lady  PigoltV  bull.  Be«sy  gone  to  the  Ilaliau 
Ojjem,  «l)ert*  Dalton  procured  lier  a  1m>x.'— iii.  313- H. 

Such  were  among  the  most  ratiimal  nf  the  Parisian  <la>-s  and 
nights.     As  to  those  of  the  Wiltshire  cottage — 

*  Shffertnn,  Jammry  \st,  1823. — The  cnat  (a  Kilkenny  unifonn) 
which  1  sent  to  town  to  l>e  nen-lineil  for  the  fancy  ball  lo-ui()m>w  night, 
not  yet  arrived.  Walked  to  Ikiwood.  Found  Lady  Laiit:4owue  aad 
Jckyll.  I^dv  L.  again  exprcA^ngf  her  strong  admiiatifin  of  tbn  poem. 
Said  i^he  had  proposed  to  the  Bowlewti  to  dine  at  Bowoud  on  iSaturdnj, 
and  hopuig  tlmt  Bessy  woidd  have  no  objection  to  be  of  the  party. 

'  2*»(/. — Obliged  to  nmke  shift  for  to  night,  by  transferring  the  cut 
i»tc«l  buttoiiii  from  my  drt-Ms  cuat  tu  a  black  one,  and  having  it  lined 
with  white  silk.  Dined  with  the  Phtppses.  Went  in  the  same  way  aa 
before;  Mn=.  P.  dressed  as  a  Sultana  and  looking  ver)'  well.  The  Imll 
at  a  Mrs.  ILirdmuii's  (a  German)  beyond  Devizes;  odd  enough,  and. 
amusing,  thotiy;h  in  a  small,  ilMighted  room.  Two  fine  girls  there,  tba 
MU-s  Hulttinit,  the  e1d*fMt  beautiful.     Nut  liunie  till  Ixlween  four  and  five. 

'  4/A. — The  day  verj'  wet.  Had  promised  the  Bowleses  to  meet  ifaem 
at  dinner  at  IJtiivood  to  day  (Uewy  having  fjivcn  up  the  whole  plan)* 
and  go  on  with  ilieni  to  Bremhill,  to  »tay  Tit!  Monday,  Ixit  aent  an 
excuse,  and  ottered  myself  t^i  the  Lattsdownet  fur  to-morrow  instead. 
An  answer  from  I^dy  LaiL-downe,  Iwggitig  tne  to  stay  till  TueMlaj, 
and  a^  much  longer  as  Mrs.  Moore  cotila  i>pare  uie.' — iv,  32. 

*  5t/t. — Have  received  several  newspapers  with  reviews  of  the  poetn| 
all  very  favourable.     Dined  at  Bowoo<l ;  taken  by  the  PhippMf,  ^c.* 

These  eitrarts,  thotijjh  aflTordinjr  no  doubt  an  average  sample  of 
the  whole,  happen  to  contain  no  entries  of  a  class  of  mere  triviali- 
ties too  lan?c  to  be  left  altogether  out  o(  our  account,  but  of  which 
a  rer\-  small  taste  will  auffi(Te— nucli  nx  his  thus  registering  (a.d. 
1819)  for  the  bene6t  of  posterity  when  and  whore  ho  ale  an  ice: — 
'  Sqit.  8M.— Eat  iee  at  the  MilTcA  Coloones.'— iii.  7. 
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*  9(4.— An  ice  at  thp  MUlp<t  Colonnai/ — ih. 

*  \Ot/i. — Kat  an  ice  at  Tortoai's.' — p.  8. 
'  16/A. — Twk  nil  ice  witli  Loitl  John  qI  lluchese*.' — p.  11  &— 

and  whetlier,  when  he  went  next  summer — {^.D.  1820) — to  lodgt 
I  ftt  Scvros,  he  fittt  tu  town  (on  liis  almost  daily  visit)  by  a  cab  or 
Iao  omnii/us  :^~ 

*  Jtift/  "itA.. — Vilbunil  aiid  I  wtml  in  a  cuckoo.'—ib.  126. 

*  13/A. — To  town  in  a  ciUrifere' 
'  Aug.  itk, — Rttiimeil  ia  a  ct'tcrifere,' 

jAxMi  so  on  in  fifty  places — varying  occasionally  tbc  atckoo  and 
itfU^iJere  for  the  goiulo/e  and  the  Parmenne.  He  might  just  as 
iircU  have  added  the  A'b*.  and  the^re. 

With  what  possible  object  i^ould  he,  even  the  morning  after 
[fljey  bad  happened,  rej^iater  such  events  as  the  followinfj  of  hts 
^Country  lilei' — 

1823,    Def.  '2Qth. — [Uinttl]    at    Dr.    Starkey's.      Conijiany    the 
Lpfaipptes,  llug-hes,  and  ourseWe,'!.     The  V.'»  left  n»  at  home  at  eight. 

,     Dec.  Mil.- — Power  [ibe  Muaic  puhlisher]  arrived 

tlie  PhippstM  to  dinner,  oa  Power  had  brought  fj»h  anJ  oysters. 
a  Dec.  oih. — Tim  Phippses  again  diue  with  us  to  fiui»li  the 
Also  Hughes.'— iv.  151. 

Or  in  London  :  — 

*  1825,  Sept.  8th. — Walktd  about  with  Luttrel],  but  he  tvas  o/iliged 
'  go  home,  not  IteiNg  well  V — iv.  3 1 .5. 

*  I,      Sept.  l7lA.^CaIleti  at  Power's  on  my  way. to  Shoe-lane,  and 
It  such  a  sinkimj  in  my  akimarh  lliat — I  stopped  to  dine  with  him.' 

f^ih.  317. 

The  Diary,   as  it  is  now  prosonted  to  us,   beginninj;  the  18th 

[Augii&t.  ItSlJ^,   has  all  the  appfJirance  of  being  only  a  cnntinua- 

[tion.     So  ttiat  it  ajfords  no  indication  of  either  when  or  for  what 

precise  ()ljject  it   was  commenced.      It  may  have  been  in   part 

id«&i?»ed  as  w  bond  JiJe  collection  of  memoianda  for  an  autobio- 

■  graptiy — partly  as  a  repository  lor  odds  and  ends  that  misfhl  be 

turned  tu  account  in  some  literary  shape  or  other — and  evidently 

a  inagaziiir  of  jokes  and  stories,  to  be  occasionally  brouglit  out 

[  a  la  Joe  Miller  in  conversation.     I  Ic  may  also  have  calculated  that 

might  one  day    be   a   profitable  jH-'cuniary  speculation  for  the 

tbencGt   of  his   family — an  idea  which    the   gift  of  the   Byron 

iMrmoir/t,  and  the  price  of  2000  guineas  for  which  be  sold  them, 

may  have  confirme<i ;   but  neither  this  nor  any  other  conjecture 

we  can  make  will  account  for  tlie  quantity  of  lower  tnpii:s  which 

intrude  ilicinselves.     We  suppose  that  he  most  have  intended  to 

.   revise  and  expurgate  them, 

■k      But  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  still  earlier  feeling — one  indeed,  in 

■  ft  greater  or  less  degree,  at  the  bottom  of  all  diaries  WTitteu  (or 

H  publication — 
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publication — personal  vanity  ; — and  this  influence,  which  is 
*  like  Aaron's  rod  and  swallows  all  tlie  r^st,*  very  speedily  showed 
its  predominnncv.  Il  is  as  lonblnnt  and  as  strong  in  Ins  j<>urnalt 
as  ID  poor  Madame  D'Arblnv's — tliuuffh  tuiquestifinably  he 
manages  it  witli  more  tact  and  dexterity.  In  bis  social  tnannen 
it  was  admirably  veiled,  and  no  one  wp  ever  saw  received  so 
miicli  personal  admiraiion  wiib  more  ease  and  simplicity.  Bui 
suL-li  reserve  is  hanllv  maintainable  wticti  a  muii  is  sollUKjuizing 
in  the  tem|ilin^  solitude  and  fas  he  tries  to  persuade  himse'fj  tlie 
secrecy  of  a  liiary.  It  is  a  kind  of  intpllectiial  dram-tlrinking, 
which  becomes  irresistible  and  ends  in  a  delirium  tremens  of 
morbid  vanity.  \Vc  arc  satisfieit  tlial  neither  Lord  Lonsduwne^ 
nur  Mr.  Rogers, nor  nnv  one  of  Moure's  habitual  society^  had  any 
idea  of  the  extent  of  this  weakness.  Sometimes  it  transpires 
slily  in  link'  lauendoes  of  tiis  own — sometimes  he  puts  it 
adroitly,  oftcner  ciuiiisily,  into  the  mouths  of  other  jici'sun:^' 
sometimes  It  Hares  out  boldly  in  long  transcripts  from  books^ 
newspapers,  or  letters.  Tlie  amount  of  the  Diary  which  this 
sort  of  mnttcT  occupies  would  be  incredible  if  we  did  not  produce 
lather  cupiuus  specimens  of  the  various  ingenious  devices  by 
which  Aluoi'c  muiiages  to  tickle  himself: — 

*  Keceived  a  letter  from    Rogers,  which   begins  thus :— '•  AVTiit  % 
lucky  fellow  you  are!    Surely  yuu  nmst  have  beeti  Itorn  with  a  rose 
your  iifH  and  a  nightiugtde  singing  on  the  tofj  o/'ffour  /«*/.'— tv.  139. 
Bom  *at  tlic  comer  of  Little  Longford  Street'  tcith  a  rose  in  hts 
mouth,  and  not,  as  most  people  are.  in  his  niotlier*s  bed,  bull 
his  utcfi  !     Was  Air.  Hogcrs  laughing  at  tiim  ? 

*  Saw   the   Kxaminer,  wliio]i   qiioicA   my   NcapoHian    verse*   from' 
the   Chronicle,  and  tmyH    *'  Their  fuiu  Hjiirit  atid  flowing  style  Hiffi' 
ciently  indicate  the  poet  and  patriot  from  wliose  pen  titey  come. 
iiLi!24. 

'  The  Kxaminer  quoted  Home  Mn&n  I  had  sent  to  Veny  [of  the  SfonnJ 
ing  Chronicle],  ami  added,  ''  ^Vt'  think  we  c;m  recog'nise  vrhose  msjf\ 
and  sparkling  iumd  it  i,v.''     I  wonder  he  found  me  out.' — ii.  183. 

Other  persons  might  be  in  doubt  whether  there  n'as  not  somi 
other  poet  and  patriot,  and  some  other  easy  and  sparhlinff  handi. 
in  all  ICngland  :  but  Muorc  has  no  doubt  atall,  &ndjind$  himself 
out  directly. 

*  A  flourishing^  speech  of  Shiel'it  about  me  in  tlie  Irish  papers. 
Says  I  am  the  Jirst  jfoet  of  the  day,  uml  *'jfiiii  the  beauty  of  iho 
Ifird  of  Paraditet  plumes  to  the  strength  of  ihe  eagie's  wing.* — 
iv.  :!43. 

Oue  is  at  first  surprised  to  find  copied  into  Moore's  Loadon 
Diary  an  extract  from  'Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,'  about 
Mr.  Jeffrey's  dress  .it  an  evening  party  at  Edinburgh — A.n.  ISIU.. 
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Jt  seems  the  last  tbin|^  to  be  expected  in  another  man's  anto- 
biography,  and  to  be  left  by  him  for  re-publicatlon: — on  luuking 
icloser  we  find  the  cause^ 

*  He  [Peter]  Miys  of  JflfTrej-'s  (iresa  at  fome  aiwembly,  ''  In  short  lie 
Lb  more  of  a  daiiriy  than  any  grent  author  I  ever  saw — always  except- 
ing Tom  Moore."  ' — -ii.  357. 

Arffal — Mitore  is,  even  by  the  hostile  evidence  of  Peter,  a 
•great  anthorl 

Going  oue  w^Ut  to  Almack's,  lie  asks  a  lady  whether  ahc  did 
not  think  Lady  Charleincmt  lovniv—' Beautiful,*  replied  the 
lady — so  notorious  a  truism  that  wp  dmilit  wliether  Moore  him- 
Belf  would  have  thought  of  noticing  it  —  if  tlie  lady  had  not 
'ftdde<l — *os  (oveli/  as  Laila  Rookk  herself!'  (ii.  333.) 

Of  the  conversation  of  a  most  arromplished  gentleman  and 
scholar,  whom  he  mentions  ns  Dinictm  of  Oxford — and  whcmi,  of 
course,  he  had  not  bad  the  oroocl  fortune  to  meet  before  — he  can 
remeuihcr  only  bis  ha\iii!^  said,  after  having  beard  a  speech  of 
Moore's  at  a  Literai;y  Institution  at  Bath,  *T  have  had  that 
sweet  oratory  rinpnfi  in  my  ears  all  nif>;ht,*  (iv.  273.) 

Mr.  Howies  publishes  one  uf  lits  rontrovertial  pamphletjt  an 
I*Ope,  which  Moore  used  liabituullv  to  layj^h  at  as  twaddle 
-—but  Bowles,  'giown  wiser  than  before,'  secures  honcmrablc 
,]nentinn  of  this  one  by  an  inscription  transcribed  from  hii 
fugitive  title-pa^e  into  the  safer  asylum  of  the  Hiary — '■inter 
i*octas  suaves,  suamsxinuh    (iv.  273.) 

Moore  laughs  at  the  vmily  of  ohi  Oelille,  who.  on  Lonl  llullnnd 
having  pai<I  him  an  clabornte  hnt  well-turned  roinpliuient  in 
French,  answered,  '  Savez  vous,  Milord,  que  re  que  vous  ditcs-la 
ftst  tres  joli'  (iv.  276);  but  he  does  not  sec  unytliing  riditnloua 
in  having  himself  registered  a  few  pages  before  that,  on  hearing 
Moore  himself  sing,  the  Duchess  de  Broglie  bad  ^exclaimed  con~ 
ttRuaili/,  Olt^Dim!  '/uc  ccstJoU  !* 

On  the  28th  Nuv.,  1818,  he  goL-s  to  dine  with  Mr.  Rogers's 
brother  and  sister,  at  Highbury,  and  finds  '  Miss  llogcrs  very 
•greeablc.''  No  ilouht ;  and  Mx  darp  say  the  lady  was  always  so  : 
but  what  was  the  peculiar  agrecability  of  that  day  ? — 

She  mentioiied  that  she  had  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  iu  Oemuuiy 
iayiug  tliat  the  Gerrnaiis  wereleartilDg  EngliJih  in  order  to  read' — 

Alilton,  Shakspeare?^ — No:— 
'  Lord  ByruiJ  and  me.'— ii.  229. 

'  Bayly  '  takes  him  to  an  amateur  play  and  fancy  Iwll.  Moore 
remembers  but  one  detail: — 'an  aUusivu  to  me,  in  the  epil(^»ne 
by  Bayly,  as  Erins  matchkss  son,  itc,  brought  thunders  of 
applause  and  stares  on  me.'  (iv.  274.) 

He 
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He  mceU  Lady  Cochrane  at  an  a«srmbly — is  introfluced  to 
Ler — finiis  bcr  'pretty  (ind  otld,' —v/Uich  he  cxt-mplirics  by  het- 
Iiaving;  told  biin  '  lliat  slic  wuuld  at  anv  time  have  walked  toi' 
mtVi^ji  imrefoot  to  tra  we.'  (iv.  21K),) 

He    dines     with    hts    old     friend    Lord    Strang^ord    at 
AtheoDPum,  and  both  are  dclijrhtcd  with  his  renewal  of 
carty   Ijahiti.     Two  da^s  after  he  meets  his  Loi-dship,  wbo»  witl 
true  dijilninatlc  tact,  reads  him  part  of  a  letter  be  bad  bad  fnit 
Laily  Stratigl'ord,  saving  bun'  pleased  she  was  at  \ns  account 
the  meeting,  and  adding,   '  }  s/iaU  /leHcefuricard  liume  Mttore  aM\ 
much  us  I  hftve  always  admiral  /dm' 

His  daughter's  schoolmistress  at  Balh  fails — and  bcr  pupil 
ive  seal  home  ;  another  offers  to  take  the  child : — *  terms  would  1 
a  minor  ronsitleratinn  indeed  with  the  daughter  of  such  a 
as  Moore !^  (iv.  3Ili.) 

Wheu  he  has  a  niind  to  regale  huiisrlf  with  some  flattering 
recollect iuus  which  do  not  exactly  fall  in  witli  the  thread  of  the! 
Diary,  be  draffs  ihem  in  with  a  by  the  bye — which  is  with  Mc 
a  happy  version  of  a  propos  de  holies ; — 

'  Jiy  t/ir  Vye^  wa»  pleased  to  heflr  from  RoKen  that  Luttrell  Aid 
"  If  anybody  can  oiake  such  a  subject  [Captain  Rock]  livdj 
Moore  will,*' 

*  Hy  the  hyff  receive)!  a  letter  from  a  Sir  John  Wychcrly.  of  nrl 
I  know  riotliia^,  apolc^siag  for  sucli  a  liberty  ^itli  tlieyrVs/  jtotl 
the  age' — iii.  II. 

He  meets  Mr.  Hutchison,    just  come  from  being  made  M.Pi£l 
for  Cork,  where — 

'  By   the  bye,   ibey   hipped  and  Imrnieii   me   as    the  Poet,  Patrk 
and  Pride  of  Ireland.      I  am  lieeoniing  a  »l(>rk  toast  at  their  diuuef 
Had  seen  Um  very  uiorning  tin  account  of  a  dinner  to  &Ir.  Denny 
Cork,    Mhen   1    was  drunk    as    ilie   Poet    anil  Patriot   with 
applause.* — ii.  t<57. 

*  Forgttt,  by  Ike  bye,  to  take  notJep  of  fiome  verses  of  Luttreirs : — 

"  I  aoi  tuld,  ilear  Moore,  your  lays  vuv  sung — 
Can  it  he  true,  you  lucky  man  ? — ■ 
Ey  mooiilig'ht,  in  the  Heraian  lougue. 

Aloiif^  (he  stri-cts  of  Ispahan." ' — in.  301. 

Bnt  he  does  not  tell  us  that  Mr.  Luttrell's  authority  for  the 
was — Moore  himself,  who  iu  another  by  the  bye  tells  us  whf 

he  fTot  it. 

*  By  the  bye.  Sir.  Stretch,  with  whom  I  ^ralked  yestenii^  fin  Paris] 
tmdhv  had  bwH  ttild  by  ihe  /te/thriv  of  fhe  Persian  Ambassador-^ 
Lvlla  Uonkh  lad  been  tranftlatei)  into  Their  lati^^uage, and  thatlhe^ 
are  sung  about  everywhere.'— iii.  167. 

Moore,  generally  so  profuse  of  proper  names,  omits  to  tell  us 

those 


those  of  tlie  Persian  Ambassadnr  and  his  nephew — but  we  bavo 
little  doubt  lliry  wrre  <if  the  illustrious  house  of  Mnmamoncki, 
which  has  had  S4)  lonj;  a  ti^nure  of  Orionta]  embassies  at  Paris. 
Strete/t,  too,  seems  a  sinirularlj  appropriate  name  for  the  retailer 
of  such  an  Eastern  storN' ' 

This  MamamiMuhi  report  is,  wc  suppose,  Moore^s  autlioritj 
for  saying  that  Lalla  Kookh 

*  had   now  appciired   in    iht;  Frtiirh,  Ilalian,  Germar,   and   Persian 

|.1angua^cs.' 

'  Lady  Soltoun  told  me  that  a  gentlptnan  Imd  Jufft  -lajd  to  her,  "  If 
iJCr.  Sloure  wisht^i  to  In-  ntade  much  of — if  Mr.  Sloore  wishes  to  have 
[lli»  head  tiimccl— let  him  go  to  Berlin  ;  there  i»  nothing  talked  of  there 
■  It  LaliaUookh.'— iiL.219. 

He  meets  Mr.  and  Miss  Canning  at  a  Paris  dinner,  and  ob- 
iter vcd — 

r*  a  circumstance  vhieh  .s'liiowed   a  rery  pleasant  tort  cf  inUHigenee 
belnc-cn  the  father  and  ihe  daughter.'— ii I.  lO'O. 

Our  rcailcrs  will,   by  this  time,  not    be  surprised  at   the  *■  plea- 
\tanl  sorl^    of  itympatby   which   Metre's    ingenuity   was  uu  the 
ch   la  detect  b*!twccn  these  two  brilliant  intelligences.      *  /,' 
the  Diarist — 

}*  1  told  a  story   to  Mi-s  Canning,  which    llii;  father  wa.<4  the  uuly  oue 
who  overheartJ,  and  it  evidently  struck  them  (»uh  a.4  verj'  cfimical.' — ib. 

OccasionnUy  his  self-importance  takes  a  still  higher  fli^t. 
At  an  assembly  at  Devonshire  Houses — 

*  Tlie  Duke,  in  coming  to  tha  door  to  meet  the  Duke  of  IVfUington^ 
near  whom  I  stood,  tunnel  a»ide_/[V»£  to  itluke  hands  niih  me — ihuugh 
the  gr(.-aiCaplaii>*^  land  ivax  waiting  rrndy  ttretched  out.' — iv.  7ti. 

Sometimes  when  we  think  that  he  is  about  to  offer  a  sugar* 
plum  ti»  a  bystander,  we  are  surprisei.1  at  the  legerdemain  with 
whirh  he  pops  it  into  his  own  mouth.  Thus — ("alnlani  visits 
Dublin  when  Moore  happened  to  be  there;  a  Mr.  Abbot 

*  brought  my  sifter  Klleu  to  introduce  to  Catalan!.     Her  kindfiMs  to 
Nell,  calling  her' — 

of  course  one  expects  some  little  Aitid  compliment  to  the  young 
iady  herself — not  a  hit  of  it — 

*  calling  bep — la  taur  d'Aaacrmn ! ' 

Wc  shall  conclude  these,  after  nil,  scanty  samples  with  one 
which  takes  the  (inu.<tual  form  of  humility,  and  is,  with  its  eon- 
text,  even  more  amusing.  After  a  page  of  recapitulation  of  the 
«-arious  forms  of  compliment  and  odours  of  in(rns<!  whiirh  he 
received  at  a  Hannouic  meeting  at  Bath,  he  concludes  with  the 
most  amiable  natvetd : — 

<  Daring 
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*  During'  the  ball  was  !<tared  at  on  b1!  sides  without  mercy.  In  utteh 
a  place  a*  Bath  ttuy  little  linn  niake.s  n  sttr.* — ii.  280. 

Tills  is  miller  liard  on  Hiitli,  as  we  liaw  just  sern  wliat  pains 
the  samr>  httle  lion  takes  tu  let  tis  know  tliat  lie  was  inakinil  the 
same  kind  of  xtir  all  i\\v-  world  over — in  various  sbapcs  aod 
distant  regions — as  a  nighting-ale,  a  bird  of  Panniisp,  an  fajle, 
ami  a  dandy — at  Berlin,  Cork,  Ispalian,  and  the  comer  of  Little 
Lon}rford  Street! 

In  short,  Moore  reminds  us  in  every  page  of  what  Juhnsna 
said  of  that  rariraf.ire  of  anthurly  \-anilv,  oUi  llitliardwin  the 
novelist — *Tliat  fellow  could  not  he  rontcnled  to  sail  quicll? 
down  the  stream  of  reputation  tvithout  lontfinff  to  taste  the  /r<ith 
frnm  et^i}  stroJie  of  t lie  oar.' 

Tins  excess  of  mhouv  proprs — so  judiciously  veiled  in  society, 
but,  as  we  now  see,  so  active  and  Jndustriuus  in  lurninjr  the 
smallest  circumstances  U>  Its  own  private  account — was,  of  cimrse, 
as  morbidly  sensitive  of  anything  to  wliicit  his  fear  or  his  fancj 
coulil  fpre  a  less  flaiterint;:  colour.  These  latter  were  obviously 
distasteful  matters,  and  not  to  be  registered  ;  but,  like  action* 
and  reaction,  the  two  opposite  but  inseparable  principles  were 
always  at  work.  We  have  heard  and  teen  msiny  individual 
C4)mplainls  of  tlu^  misrepresentation  ami  malevoliMK'e  of  several 
passages  in  the  Diarv.  Of  the  frequent  misrrpresentationi 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whatever  there  may  be  of  malevo- 
lence (except  always  on  jjarty  matters)  wc  are  inclined  to  attri-* 
bute  rather  to  the  momentary  impulses  of  the  amour  propr$ 
bless^t  than  to  any  predisposition  to  ill  nature  or  cynit  ism.  The 
truth,  we  bfdieve,  is,  that  he  was  naturally  kind  and  loving*,  but 
proportionately  siiscepiiblc  of  petty  jealousies  and  imaginary 
slig^lits.  And  having,  as  thest:  volumes  too  clearly  show,  possea 
his  whole  life  in  a  more  habitual  state  of  puhlic  exhibition  than 
any  other  |»erson — not  bcinjc  a  professional  performer — that  we 
ever  heard  of,  lie  acquired  much  of  the  irrilabilily  of  professional 
people — outwardly  irlipcked  indeed,  but  intcrnallv  sharpened  by 
his  anxiety  to  combine  his  artistic  powers  of  atniisiii^r  with  the 
diornity  of  an  author  and  the  indepcmicnce  of  a  private  gentlt>* 
men.  In  society  he  played  tliesc  united  parts  ndmirably.  The 
Diary  has  now  furnished  us  with  a  less  satisfactory  analysis  of 
the  elements. 

VVe  are  restrained,  by  considerations  too  obvious  to  require 
explanation,  from  entering  into  the  individual  complaints  to 
which  wc  have  just  alluded ;  but  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  our 
duty  not  tn  apprise  our  readers  that  they  invidve  grave  ehBT^:eS 
of  inaccuracy,  misstatement,  and  culpable  insincerity  on  hifl 
part.     We  have  ha»l  an  opportunity  of  cxamininjif  the  evidence 
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^  some  of  the  ctkses — and  we  re^ot  to  saVi  there  must  be^  on 
all  those  counts,  an  unhpsltatin^  vrrilirC  a^'aiust  M<K>rc. 

There  is  one  inst-ince  of  tlie  cnution  witli  whicli  liis  most  doli- 
beratc  assertions  ol"  facts  should  he  reo-ivcd  thut  is  iiinucuuus 
and  '  highly  umusins.'  lie  was  cxtrenu-lv  sore  on  the  subject  ol" 
bis  ridiculous  duel  with  .lefTrcy,  when  tlie  IJow  Street  (iHicerwho 
inlcrrupte*!  the  proieeding  found  ihat  uiie  at  least  of  the  pistols 
lad  no  ball.  We  find  in  tliese  vohimes  a  lormnl  account  ol'  the 
affair  fioin  his  own  pen —some  of  which  is  certainly  uatrue,  and 
must  of  it,  we  think,  cuhmred  and  discoloured. 

We  liave  no  doubt  of  Mount's  tounig'e,  or  that  fu<  rnrnnt  to 
fiehl,  but  we  incline  to  suspect  that  )iia  sfcoiid,  Hoctor  'I'homas 
Hume,*  always  considererl  an  honest  antl  pnud-hearted  man, 
taw  Ihc  extreme  absurdity  of  tlic  quarrel,  which  Moore,  in  a  very 
wanton  and  brajrgadocio  style,  ehoae  to  fasten  on  Jeffrey,  and  being 
intrusted,  as  Mdore  admits,  by  Jeffrey's  friend  Mornii-r — propter 
iffnorantia}it^^\i\x  the  loading  of  both  jJislols,  very  wisely  omitted 
to  insert  any  ball:* ;  and  itmt  this  omibslou  (uimutiecd  by  the  anx- 
ious and  inexpert  Horner)  was  the  reason  why  the  Irish  doctor 
refused  to  sign  a  fine  statement  tm  the  subject  which  Moore  had 
drawn  up — a  Telusal  which,  adds  Moore, occasioned  an  estrange- 
ment of  thirty  years  between  him  and  that  old  friend.  How  it 
happened  (as  the  police  report  seems  to  indicate)  that  a  bullc;t  was 
found  in  one  of  the  pistols  (Moore's),  and  in  the  other  a  paper 
pellet,  we  cannot  explain,  nnless  by  the  supposition  that  liume, 
after  the  inlerruplian,  contrived  to  slip  the  bullet  into  one  pistol 
and  had  nut  time  or  oppurtuiiity  to  do  tut  In  the  other.  It  may  be 
tliou°;ht,  no  thmbt,  an  ea&ier  solution  t<i  suppose  (with  Jeffrey':! 
learned  biographer  amimg  others)  tliat  the  pist<il3  were  fairly  but 
loosely  loaded,  and  that  one  bullet  dioppeil  out  ;  but  il  that  had 
been  the*  case,  there  was  no  reason  why  IJumc  should  have 
refused  to  attest  Moore's  statement. 

But  tliere  are  points  of  Moore's  narrative  which,  exhibit  strong 
specimens  of  that  species  of  rudomuiitadc  which  throws  duubt 
over  all  tlic  rest.     He  says  of  the  etenini^  before  the  meeting — 

'  I  foriitet  where  I  diuwi.  but  /  httott  it  wss  iiot  iii  compant/.  Hume 
liad  luA  to  me  the  Usk  of  providing  [juwder  and  buik-t^,  wliieii  I  bowjht 
in  the.  course  of  the  prfning  at  jiotae  shop  in  IiQrtd-stre.et^  and  in  ^ucll 
larije  quantities,  I  remember,  as  would  have  dome  for  a  scure  duels.' — 
i.  a)2. 

All  a  fable.     We  have    before   us    a  letter  of   his  to   Lnrd 
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*  Ngt,  u  has  Wnn  Mnivlinura  *n)}i]OK(].  Dr.  J.  B.  Htinut.  ibe  U'itxnX  ami  plijnic'riUi 

of  lb«  Duke  uf  Wrlliti^lf'ii.  Dr.  1 1imiiiju  Hume  •HM  I'ur  w>u)e  <iifie  .iltudteil  \a  tljp 
army  in  the  l*rtii inula— which  ;icc«iititafor  ihi*  vuiifujiDii  uf  Itiiu  willi  a  murtr  ilii- 
Ijuguiiljcd  midkiU  officvt., 

Stmng-ford, 
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Stranorford,  then  minister  at  Lisbon,  written  on  the  eve  of  the 
gjeat  rnrountrr,   which  cantrailicts  pvcry  syllable  of  the   fore- 
-goin^  staiemeiii,  and  is  curious  also  on  other  accounts  : — 

•  Mt  dear  StrangforDj^I  have  owetl  you  a  letter  tlii«  lonp  time, 
*wnd  now  that  1  do  write  It  will  be  perliaps  for  the  last  time.     I  hare 

I' thought  proper  to  call  out  Mr.  Jcftrey,  who  has  been  »o  long  abusing 
you  niid  mo,  and  we  nre  to  fi^ht  to-morrow  morning  at  Chalk-fiuin. 
I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Sinng-fonl,  much  as  I  value  yuii,  I  should  have 
for^ul  sc'iuliii-^  a  valcdiftDry  word  to  yoii  if  it  were  not  for  a  pretty 
litth;  woiiiuii  whih  iia^  thiH  uitiuieiit  reminded  me  of  a  promise  I  made  to 
procurf  Uer  letters  from  you  for  Madeini.     TJie  clolli  has  been  but  this 

|,  inatarit  taken  from  tlie  table,  and.  tliotiglt  to-morrota  tiuty  be  tity  last 
vieio  of  the  bright  sun,  I  tthall  (a^  ifuuii  aii  I  iiave  Biiislied  this  lelter) 
drink  to  t!ic  htsilth  of  uiy  Stmngford  with  a:*  uuaffected  u  wajiulh  as 
ever  I  Itave  felt  in  tlie  wilde«t  day«of  curfetlowtiliip.  My  dear  fellow, 
l/"  thej/  want  a  biographer  of  me  tcfte/t  I  trm  gone,  I  think  in  your 
hamh  I  should  meet  with  most  kind  emtalmmenf.  so  jiray,  «»y  some- 
tbinsf  for  me :  and  now  to  the  object  of  my  lettf  r.  Mrs.  W — ,  a  very 
particular  friend  of  mine,  is  ordered  by  her  physicians  to  Madeira, 
aiMl  i>iH-  thinks  It  wmdd  he  pleasant,  to  know  Home  of  the  I'nrtug'iie&fl 
fifrandecs  of  the  iiiland  :  if  you  can  fret  her  letters  fmm  your  friends  at 
Lisbon,  yuu  will  ublii^e  nte  not  a  little.  Who  knows,  my  dear  iStraiig- 
fi>rd,  but  it  may  be  a  poAthumoits  obligation?  For  fear  of  the  wont, 
send  the  letters  enclosed  to  Mrs.  W — ,  W—  street,  London,  and 
remember  me  as  one  who  has  felt  your  good  and  iKiciuJ  tjualilieSf 
wlio  at  this  Tuoiut^nt  rcealU  with  pleasure  the  days  he  has  spent  iritk 
you,  aud  wlio  hopes  that  his  good  geniu-s  to-morrow  will  allow  him 
lo  renew  thcni  hereafter.  Thmefine  women  have  their  glasses  JUUd 
to  your  l»ealth.     So  good  bye. 

God  bless  yon,  youre  while  I  live, 
Sunda;/,  August  lO/A.  T.  MooKE.' 

Wc  shall  say  tiothtng  of  the  silly  vapouring  style  of  this  Idter, 
wbich  would  certainly  be  a  most  characteristic  prelude  to  a  mock 
duel.  Wc  need  only  obscr\c  that  this  was  the  day  that  Moure 
hiows  he  did  not  dine  in  company,  and  this — Saiulat/ — was  the 
evening  on  which  he  u^iit  to  a  nhop  in  Bond-street  to  Imy  all  that 
BuperHuity  of  ammunition.  Which  of  the  stories  is  true?  or  was 
cither?  We  must  further  observe  that,  as  the  letter  was  written 
laic  on  Sunday  iii^''^  ^^  could  hardly  have  been  posted  till  Mod* 
day,  when  it  miglit  have  Ijeen  suppressetl  as  a<tme  other  vale- 
dictory epistles  were  (i.  207),  and  a  simpler  request  substituted, 
which  would  have  spared  Lord  Scrans:ford  a  lon^  doubt  of  his 
friend's  saiety  ;  but  Moore,  it  seems,  could  not  resist  the  tempt- 
ation of  sending  it — nay,  perhaps,  of  writing'  it  on  the  Monday — 
OS  u  pmof  of  the  anacreontic  spirit  with  which  he  could  face 
death  while  fine  toonien  toere  fUlin^  their  glasses,  and  that.  In  the 
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wonla  nf  bis  own  song,  his  last  hour  was  iledicutitl  to  ^gmiki  and 

Next  afier  his  own  srlf-worship — if  indeed  it  was  not  a  branch 
of  it — Uit-rc  is  nothing  so  prominent  lhi«u;rhout  the  volumes 
''as  his  adoration  of  his  wife.  Let  us  say,  uiicc  more,  tliat  she 
aeems  to  have  bc(*n  wnrth^r  of  his  affection ;  and  there  is  no  praise 
— prmli^l  .IS  it  may  sometimes  sin^'m — which  she  docs  not 
appear,  from  the  cvidpncc  of  all  who  knew  them,  to  have  ile- 
scrved :  but,  aftrr  this  tribul**  of  justice  1o  the  lady,  we  confess 
that  ihere  is  something  in  the  way  in  which  Muorc  parades  her 
throup^hout  his  Diary  that  we  cannnt  untlcrstand,  and  that  seems 
evidently  artificial.  Why  liave  rxpeniled  so  much  time  and 
trouble  in  elaborating;  on  paper  the  expression  of  a  steady  and 
habitual  fiM-Un<r,  whic!i  he  could  fuul  ficiih  and  ficsh  in  hiii  own 
heart?  What  could  be  his  motive  for  makjii'z  such  an  ctalaffe 
of  what  we  must  suppose  was  the  daily  bread  of  liis  happiness? 

We  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Moore's  ailac-hment  to 
and  admiration  of  his  wili_',  but  we  muit  observe  that  these  uUra- 
nxorious  expressions  occur  with  jwcullar  emphasis  just  before 
and  just  after  some  escapade  from  homr* ;  they  are  the  honey 
with  which  he  sweetens  the  edges  of  his  absences.  It  is  evident 
that  Mis.  Mooic  saw  the  Joum.il  (iv.  16);  and  we  now  have  no 
doubt  that  manv  of  tlirsc  flattering  phrases  were  peace-ofTeriugs 
to  bis  Ariadne.  The  instances  are  too  numerous  and  too  regu- 
laiiy  r«currinjr  to  be  accidental. 

Wc  shall  select  a  few  liere,  just  to  direct  our  readers*  attention 
to  this  ii]g:cfuou5  device. 

'  181S,  April  24th. — Arrived  at  my  roUagr — alwap  glad  to  return 
lo  ii,  and  the  dear  girl  that  uiakes  it  so  happy  for  me.  — ii.  151. 

'1818,  Nov.  18. —  Walked  with  ray  dear  Bessy  ....  my  darting 
ffirti     2Ist. — Told  L,  Lansdowne  /  irat  going  to  town* — I'i.  218. 

*  1819,  AuET.  li.'Jrd. — I'jnployed  in  prnmring  for  att/  dfpartnrp.  My 
darting  Bessy  l«»rs  all  so  swwrtly,  Ihtm^li  shy  would  jjivc  her  eyes  logo 
with  me  ;  but,  please  Ileaveii.  we  shall  not  be  long'  separate.*— ii.  353. 

*  July  2Jst. — Makiuf;  preparatious  for  my  departure,  llessy  much 
saddcnrd  and  out  of  torts  al  my  having  lier  for  so  lon^^a  time — hut  still 
most  thoughfi'uiiy  and  swettlif  preparing  everj-tUing  comfbrtahle  for 
me.*— 97. 

*  1825,  Oct.  17th.- — ^T^e.'sy  wniiM  not  hear  of  my  staying  at  home. 
Insisted  that,  if  I  did  not  go  to  France,  I  must  go  either  to  Scotland 
or  Ireland  to  amuj-c  myself  «  little.  Dear,  geMrotts  girl!  there  itever 
waif  unything  like  her  tcarm-heartid/icss  and  devotion.' 

Other  instances  will  ch  cur  in  future  extracts. 
We  have  no  doubt  that   Moore  calculated  that  these  tender 
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expressions  wmiUl  not  merely  snoth  the  lady's  feelings  at  the 
inuincnt,  but  would  .iisi>  tell  veiy  much  in  bis  own  favour — as  a 
motkl  husband  —  wbt-ii  liisMcinuirs should  come  tu  hv  published; 
but  thev  arc  nrcompanicd,  as  we  sha.ll  now  show,  hy  many  cir- 
cumstanres  whiirit  nmke  a  strong  and  uiiamiahle  contrast  with 
the  exuberant  and  passionate  expressions  of  hi»  devotion  to  the 
tutelary  ongei  at  home. 

Le{;u1  pi-(H-ecdxngs  taken  against  Muorc  for  the  defalcation 
of  bis  deputy  iu  an  offife  which  he  held  in  the  Admiralty 
Court  at  T^ermuda,  obliged  him  to  quit  Kngland ;  and  Lord 
John  Russell — not  yet,  we  suppose,  aware  of  the  besetting* 
weakness  of  Moore's  mind — advised  him  to  fix  his  temporary 
residence  in  I'liris,  where  he  became,  as  he  did  everywhere,  the 
delight  (if  all  his  acquaintance,  and  wasto<)  his  time  and  his  money 
■ — which  in  such  circujnsiiinces  could  hardly  be  called  his  own — 
in  a  style  as  giddy  and  extravagant  as  any  that  has  been  imputed 
to  either  ufthiMiii))ruvi(lcnt  classes,  to  both  of  which  he  hapjKrned 
to  hehm;; — of  poets  and  Irishmen. 

His  longest  residence  was  in  the  AUve  des  I'envfs  in  the 
Champs  MIysees,  but  in  the  summer  months  he  was  allowed  by  «- 
Spanish  gentleman  of  the  name  uf  V'illauiil — to  occupy  a  small' 
cottage,  a  dcjx'udeuce  of  a  fine  villa  wliich  he  had  at  Serres. 
Xothiug  could  be  more  convenient  and  promising.  The  place 
was  rural  and  extremely  pietlv,  and  the  retiretiient  exactly  suited 
for  the  various  literary  jtursuils  in  wliich  JVloure  was  engagctL 
ilut  though  these  were  his  only  uiejuis  of  livelilnK>d,  he  worked 
at  them  in  a  verv  desultory  way  ;  and  whether  in  Paris  or  the 
country,  spent  more  than  half  his  niomings,  and  all  his  evenings, 
in  a  constant  whirl  of  gaieties,  alike  inconsistent  witli  study  and 
economy. 

'  1820.  June. — Have  a  good  many  dinneis  this  month,  till  Bes«j 
(whose  three  pounds  a-week  was  beginning  to  nui  very  short)  cried 
out  for  a  rrldchf.  Had  Lady  Davy,  Silvertop,  and  Lord  Granard 
t«[;etl]er  :  Jhe  Slorj-s  aiiollier  day;  Sullivan,  Dr.  Yoiige,  Hcalli  (my 
old  friciid  the  cns^ver),  auil  his  travelHiig  eompanion  Mr.  Green,  &c. 
The  day  that  lltsi.[h  dined  with  u-s  v>u^  one  of  the  few  hoi  days  that  we 
have  liad  ihis  .sumnier,  nnd  we  had  dinner  out  of  dofirs  titider  ttie  shade 
of  tjie  trees,  wiiicli.  with  clmni|>ag'ne  ami  fin  de  Grave  \\(;]\  Jrappe,  wui 
vtrj'  hixiirioits.  frequent  ii.irlic-R,  tno.  lo  plays  and  gardens.  Saw  a 
man  gn  U]>  iti  a  hallooii  from  Tivoli,  which  hroutjht  teurs  into  my  eyes, 
beitiy;  the  first  I  have  seen  since  I  was  a  little  clilld.'— iii.  124. 

There  were  mnttei-s  nearer  and  more  urgent  which  might  have 
brought  less  irrational  tears  into  his  eyes.  Hut  when  any 
gleam  of  reflection  as  to  his  posiiion  did  occur,  it  was  hardly 
ever  to  awaken  a  pi^per   sense  of  kis  own  imprudence,  but 
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■onlv  to  make  him  wonder  tliat  hia  frimrls  in  Knffland  wore  not 
ijnnre  tltoug;!!!^!!  ami  more  active  nhoat  him  than  he  showed  the 
|2vast  inclinatiiMi  to  he  about  himself. 

*  1821.  Juru-  \Ath, — A  Ictler  from  the  Luiigiiians,  which  makes  rae 
Icven  iiifire  i1owiLh(>flrte<l  than  I  have  been  for  some  daj's,  ns  it  nJion's 
Vhavf  dilatory  and  indifferent  alt  parties  have  beciJ  in  I  lie  Bermuda 
[negociattoii,  and  Iiow  Utile  probability  there  is  of  a  speedy,  or  indeed 
\ttny,  end  to  my  txile.' — iii.  242. 

If  his  friends  in  England  could  have  guessed  what  tlie  Diary 
has  now  revealed  to  us  of  the  life  of  the  Jlxi'U  of  Erin^  they 
wuulU  not  have  thought  it  any  great  Iiardshiji.    Dinners,  concerts^ 

L-opcraSf  theatres  two  or  three  of  an  pveninpr,  suppers,  balls,  &c., 
occupiefl  almost  every  day  and  ni^hi.     Visitinjs;  with  a  childish 

I  impatience  and  enjoyment  the  public  gardens  of  Bcaujon — ^TivoU 
— Jardin  Suisse — and  carefully  regristcring-  when  and  how  often  be 
Went  down  in  the  cars  of  the  Moittat/nes  jRiuges.,  and  what  ladies 
woi-e  the  companions  uf  these  flitrhts — $trang€  ones,  we  think,  for 
a  father  of  a  family  a-jcd  -13  :   for  instance : — 

*  1821.  Matflth. — Went  to  tlie  Beauion;  descended  in  the  cars 
three  iinie»  nitlj  each  of  the  [Mias]  Kiiigstons,  aud  four  liuicii  with 
Mw.  S.*— iii.  22fl.     [No  *  Bessy.'] 

I82i.  Aug.  19CA.— At  Beaufnu ;  went  down  the  cam  ten  or  twelve 
timeA  with  tli<>  young  Senrcli  girl.'- — 265.     [No  '  Ik'ssy.'] 

'  1822.  Aug.llth. — With  Lucy  [Miss  Drew,  it  .4Gem«f  to  tlieJflrrrfin 
Suisse:  very  pretty  ;   wtnt  down  iu  tliu  cars.* — 365.     [No  '  Bessy. '1 

While  he  was  livin;:  in  this  way,  the  idea  of  writinf^  jTAe 
Epicurean  most  appropriately  prebcntrd  itself  to  him.  To  rend 
«/>  for  this  projected  work,  lie  wanted  Lea  VotfO^es  de  Pt/tha- 
ffore,  but  liesitatcd  at  the  price — three  Najtoleous.  This  etono- 
uiical  scruple  is  dated  Btti  September,  1h2U.  Three  days  after, 
we  find  tlie  followiu;^  entry  : — 

'  1820.  Sept.  l\th. — Went  into  FariJi  at  twelve,  in  order  to  take 
Be»8y  to  the  Pert-  la  Chaisv  before  the  jtutccrs  art  all  gone  from  the 
toinls.  Tlie  det/r  girt  was,  as  1  knew  she  would  be,  very  much 
affected Gave  them — IJe»>y,  Dumoulin  [a  poor  starvinj;  Irish- 
man, who  soon  afier  died  in  an  hospital].  Mitts  WilnoM  [vfn  believe  a 
goveruess],  AtiastusJa  [las  own  little  ulnM],  and  Dr.  lonjre'!'  little 

5irl — a  dinner  at  the  Ladrfin  hteu^  and  took  them  aftei-w.nrris  to  the 
*orte  St.  Martin  [ii  nicludiauie  theatre].  Iced  punch  on  onr  way 
home.  The  whole  cost  me  about  thrve  Napolcvns,  ju>t  what  I  ouylit 
to  liave  reserved  for  the  Vugages  de  Pgihagore.  lJ«wy,  however,  told 
ine  wht'ii  we  caitie  home  that  the  ha<l  savtil,  by  little  pilffrirt}^  from 
me  at  tlJHereni  times,  four  Napoleons,  and  that  I  should  have  them  now 
to  buy  those  bouks.' — iii.  1-16-7. 

All  this — the  Phre  la  Chaise  and  the  Cadran  bleu — the  funereal 
flowers   and    the  Forte   St.  Martin — the  iced    punch  and   the 
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Voyages  de  Pythagore — reads  Ukc  a  mere  fartc,  but  the  smile  it 
creates  is  a  bitter  one  wlieo  we  reflnrt  on  p<M>r  BcsBjr'g  bunesllv 
pilfered  iVajH>lcoiis,  so  wantniily  squnu tiered. 

At  last  llie  season  drives  tliem  bjick  to  Paris:— 

*  1820.  Oct  la-A.— We  took  our  leave  of  La  Bulte,  after  three 
raontha  and  a  iialf 's  reiiidenee ;  and,  sa  far  a*  tranquillitv,  fine  scenery, 
and  sweet  KuiistitiiL'  go,  I  cuuld  not  %vi»h  to  pa&9  a  iDorc  dclifji^tfal 
summer.  Our  dfinrnagemenl  was,  as  u^ual,  managed  so  well  and  ex- 
peditiously b)-  Be>sy,  that  I  ffit  none  of  the  inconvenience  of  it,  mid 
we  are  now  rfiusUitcHJ  comfortably  in  our  liume  bi  tlie  AUew  det' 
Veu\'RS.  We  rlinfd  alone  with  our  little-  ones  for  thv  first  time  siae^ 
the  hit  of  July,  uliicii  was  a  great  treat  to  both  of  ui> ;  and  Besey.' 
said,  in  going  to  bed,  "  This  h  the  first  ratioitai  flay  ice  bate  had  Jar 
a  long  time."  ' 

On  this  Lord  John  adds  a  note^sajiug  verj-  coollj : — 

'  Mrs.  Mof^re  »»«  quite  riglil.  In  Teazling  over  the  diarj'  nfdin 
balls,  and  visits  to  the  theatre,  I  foel  some  regret  in  rettecting  thai  £■< 
iiad  some  liuud  in  persuading  Moore  to  prefer  Knuice  Id  UoJyrood* 
Hi«  universal  popularity  wita  bis  chief  enemy.'- — Ed.,  iii,  157. 

This   appears  to  us  altogether  inadequate  to  the    occasioiv. 
and  laying   the  chief   blame  on   Moore's  jtopularity   is  a    |K>or 
evasiiiii  of  the  real   state  of  the  case,   whit-h   was  his   Inability 
to    refrain    from    such    self- indulgenre.       We    sav    «■//"- indul- 
gence,   for    it    is    reniarkahle,    in   all    this   tourbiUon    at    Paris 
as  well  as  in  his  Kn^liih   life,  tmtb   in  Iouil  and  country,  that 
'  Bessy's '  share  in  all  external  gaieties  was  iijfrpc|iiciit — ^Aod  it 
seems  reluctint.      Illness  is  frequently  given   as  an  exroae  for 
her  absence  from  these  gaieties — but,  even  when  she  appears  to' 
l>c   well  enough,   we   can  trace  little  or  no  change  in  these  a 
raugetnents.     Then"  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  f(H>lish  and  un* 
countable    mystery  in  which    he   cfaosc  to  envelop   his  marrin; 
cuutiuued  tu  hang  about  her.    The  ladies  of  the  biglicst  rank  ai 
character  who  were  the  best  acquainted  with   all   the  circom 
stances  of    the  case  —  Lady    Donegal,    Lady   Lansdowtie,    Lad 
Loiiiinn — all   received   her  with  iinreserved  attenlion,  and  c^*e 
cordiality  ;  yet  it  is  evident  thai  M<wjre  WM  in  a  constant  fidget] 
about  Inn-  reception  In  mixed  society,  while  she  herself  seems 
have  been  unwilling  to  step  beyond  her  own  naiTow  circle  both 
of  intimates  and  amusements.     Her  conduct  throughout  appears 
to  have  been  perfect ;  but  this  (UfFcrence  of  tastes,  or  at  least  of 
practice,  in  (heir  social  tendencies  musi,  we  suppose,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  very  singular  phenomenon  that — notwithstanding 
Mtmre's    constant  and   enthusiastic   euloglums  on  his  domcsti 
paradise — ^he  seems  to   have   given  to   either  wife  or  home  nol 
more  of  his   time   and  company  than  he  could    possibly   helpu 
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Sometimes  he  diarizes  specimeDS  of  bcbaviuur  whicli  a  huabaoti 
of  but  ordinary  feclin<;  misbt  liavc  been  nsliained  to  praclise,  and 
[«ne  of  the  very  (iimmonest  sense  lo  record. — What  rninfortcould 
r]ie  eipect  from  reading  in  after  life  sueli  entries  as  these? — 

'  IR20,  .Tan. — Tirxstj  reri/  Hi  on  tiic  13tli  and  14th.     Asked  to  dine 
the  Flahanlt-i  on  the  14tli,  hut  she  could  not  (fu.     I  did.' — ili.  97. 

small  an  incident  as  a  gcutlemau  dining  out,  thoug^h  bis  wife 
ras  not  well   enough   to  accompany  liiiu,  would  not  be   worth 
►tice :   hut  we  shall  see  that  it  wa.s  not  an  exceptional  case — 
idecd  the  exceptions  were  all  the  other  way  : — - 

*  1822,  Feh.  18. — Beawy  rcry  ill.  Diiii^d  at  luime  uncomfortably. 
[TFent  to  the  French  OiK-ra.  and  forgoi  my  uncusmtsa  iti  tlie  beauty  of 
llbe  Balkt ! '— iii.  327. 

*  April  2iid. — The  IMacIcodi  wanted  Bessy  and  me  to  join  tbem  at 
llhe  CaSv  Francis.     Jtessy  not  liking  to  ^,  /  dul. 

'  3rd. — Bessy  ill  with  a  |«iin  m  her  face,  which  ;»revented  her  going 
one  of  the  little  theatres :   J  went  alone  to  the  Amhigii.' — xb.  338. 

This  contrdst  between  bia  prufes&ious  and  bis  practice  may,  in 
[fte  hurry  and  bu&tle  of  the  Diary,  escape  u  cursi»rv  reader — but 
will  ho  exhibited  in  the  following  synopsis  of  Moore's  move- 
Veuts  and  en;i;ageuients  for  a  fortuJglit  at  the  AUce  dfs  IV«w# — 
which  we  select,  not  as  beiiij;;  ]>eculiarly  erratic,  but  unly  for 
pthe  siuqiilarity  of  its  concluding  day  having  been  dedicated  tu 
■Boss/:— 


1 820.  Morning. 

'KoT.  24. — Into  Paris  at  3 

2o. — ^Early  info  Paris    . 
a6._WaJked  into  Farii. 

27. — Early  into  Paris  . 

28. — Earlv  into  I'jiria  . 

29.— 

80.— In  Tans     .     ,  . 

[pec.     1.— [Not  stated]     .      . 

2. — [Not  Btitcd]  .  . 
3. — [Frobuhly  at  home] 
4. — Into  town  , 


&, — Into  town  at  4  . 
6. — Walked      ibr    an 
hour  by  the  Seine. 


Evening, 
Dined  at  Very's.     fNo  Bessy.] 
Dined  at  Ivord.lobn'd  hoteh  [No  Bessy.] 
[Nut  stated  where  dined,  but  probably 

ai  lionie.] 
Dined  at  Very'*.     [No  Bewy.] 
Dirie<l  ut  Mad.  de  Suuui'g.  [No  Besay.] 
Farty  at  Iloulc,  ^uu^. 
Dined  at  Loni  Granard's,  cung.     [No 

Be*sy.] 
Diucil  ai  Loifi  Rancliflc's,  sung.     [No 

BrtiAy.] 
[Proljably  at  home.] 
Dined  at  home. 
Dintd  at  a  restaurateur's,    then  vent 

to  llie  Forsters,  »tuiiF,  ami   home 

by  12.     [No  Bcsfiy.J' 
Dii»eU  at  Very's.     [No  fjessy.] 
Dined  at  home.* 

—iii.  pp.  172,  176. 
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At  last,  on  the  7th,  we  find  a  remembrance  of  *  Bessy,'  and  a 
pLea&iD^  one : — 

*  Deo.  "ill.- — A  jwte  from  Lord  liaiicltfTe.  aRkirijr  me  fo  meet  Lord 
Jolin  to-diiy  ;  but  huvitifi^  g-iveti  Itesny  tlit.'  Uope  of  cmr  enjoying  a  da^ 
together,  did  uot  like  to  dis4ip|>oiiit  her,  so  refused.' — 10. 

But,  alas !     Here  is  the  '  promiseU  day  of  enjoyment ;' — 

'  Bessy  and  I  went  sliopping^;  diufti  aflerwardr^  at  a  wretched  reslnn- 
rant  ut  the  currier  (if  tlie  Rut'  de  la  Vu.\x ;  and  iti  tin*  evening  to  the 
Varieles:  four  piece-K,  notie  of  ihem  very  gowl.' — lb. 

Antl  s*i  home,  we  presume,  in  the  ivhcift-re.  Such  a  return, 
after  a  fortnij^ht's  racketing,  tu  an  nppvopriated  day  of  conjugal 
quiet,  and  such  a  careful  record  tlieieof,  are  perhaps  u/iiyue  in 
life  and  in  autobiography.  But  other  cxtraLts  liave  a  still 
more  serious  appearance : — - 

'  1821,  July  Sfh.— Dined  at  T^rrf  Grannrd's.     [No  lJ««y.] 
'  9t!i. — Dined  at  Cenpral  Fuller's,  at  Versailles.    [No  Bessy .^ 
'  lOrh.^Dincd  at  Lord  lluUnnd's.     [No  Bessy.] 
'  Hth. — Late  tiiniier  with  Villamil.    [Ka  meniion  of  Besey.J 

*  12th. — Dined  at  hoiiie. 

*  I3ili.^Dined  wiJh  the  Villamils  at  Riche*s  [a  restaurateur],  [So 
meotton  of  Bessy.] 

'  14th.— Dined  with  Lord  Holland.     [Xo  Bessy.] 

*  15di.— Went  in  [to  Paris]  for  the  purpose  of  passiop  two  or  thrt« 
days  with  tlie  Storys.     [No  Besey.] 

*  IGth.^A  bull  at  Stoiy's  in  the  eveuirig,  in  lionour  of  her  [Mrs. 
Story's]  birth-day.  A  ulrmtge  ei'eiiiiig,J'rom  fnrintts  reasimx.  liesstf 
did  nut  appear,  not  feeling  welt  rnfiug/i,  and  fearing  to  bring  on  the 
erysiitelas  ugnin  by  dancing.  I  daiiCL-d  qiiadrilleH  all  night  with 
Misses  Drew,  I'igol,  Chiehester,  Artlmr.  &.e..  JSupper  very  magnifi-' 
cent.     Did  not  get  to  bed  till  five  o'chjck.' — iii.  255. 

Wc  pause  to  remark  that  there  is  no  prtfvious  note  of  *  Bessy'i 
illness,'  nor  indeed  had  she  been  so  much  as  mentioned  for  % 
fortnight  before.  The  four  days  that  follinved  ibis  ''straff 
evening^  were  spent  as  usual  in  dinners  with  the  Storys  and 
Villamils  and  visits  to  Tivoti,  without  tlie  slightest  allusion  to 
*  Bessy  *  since  the  lOtb  ;  so  that  we  are  quite  startled  at  reading 
wilbout  any  preparatory  bint — ■ 

'  21. — Went  itiio  town  early  in  onler  to  get  Hessj/'s  passpurtSj  taht 
plftresy  &e.     Dined  at  Villaiml't*.     [No  Bev-y.] 

*  22tid.— Dro%e  into  town  with  Bessy  at  three.  Dined  at  Story's 
[no  Beoy],  and  ciuue  out  at  eight  in  the  evening. 

*  23rd. — All  in  a  bustle  prefiaritig  for  Bessy's  departure.     Went  »■' 
to  pnjvide  nione)-  for  the  dear  girl.     Dineil  al  Story's.     Bo»y  amr 
M'ith  iier  trunks  in  the  evening'. 

'  2-ith. — All  uj>  uud  ready  ill  time.  Saw  Bessy  romfortaUy  off  I  al 
nine  o'clock,  with  dtar  Hitie  Tom  [their  boy].    Hcaceu  guard  iterV 
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\9io  bint  is  pivpn  of  either  the  irAy  or  the  uthitber  of  this  sudden 
fBiovemcntofone  so  generally  quiescent  as  *niy  rlarlinjf  IJessy,'  till, 
en  the  (3th  of  August,  she  turns  up  in  Wiltshire.     On   the  17th 
Moore  is  *  in  low  spirits,'  and  '  cries  bitterly  *  over  the  loss  of  tbc 
'Liverpool  jwrket,  \vbi<'h  lie  ha:l  'just  reml  in  the  newspaper;'  but 
'a  picnic  with  the  A'iltamlls  an<]  Airs.  .S.,'  anil  'a  letter,  ton,  from 
Bessj,' make  a  material  'altcmtionin  ins  spirits' (ititf).  Then  went 
on  the  usuni  miitine — xces  at  Tortoui's^dining  at  tovcrns— sing- 
injj  with  the  Villamils — -supijin;;  with  the  Storya — ami  wc  hear 
nothing  more  oi  the  wife  ;\yu\  child  till  the  Sril  Septemlter,  when  a 
letter  announces,  '  to  his  great  delight,'  her  approachinj;    return  ; 
Mid  on  the  4tli  *  lie  was  ri;j;ht  happy  to  see  '  alight,  nt  the  Messa- 
pcries  Koyales,  *  the  dear  girl  and  her  little  one  '  (p.  274).     But 
i^bort,  alas  I  was  his  enjoyment  of  their  loved  society — for,  at  the 
end  of  one  week — on  the  12tb  of  the  said  September — we  find 
that  he  embraced  tlic  '  lucky  '  i>ppurtuiiitv  nf  accompanying  Li>rd 
ijobn  Russtdl  to  England,  where  he  remained  two  uiontlis.   What 
l^udden  call  after  that  '  strange  evening'  the  d^ar  ffirl  and   bcr 
'HtUe  baij  bad  in  Wiltshire,  or  why  Moore  rould  not  bavo  com- 
)ined  any  business  he  might  have  bad  in  England  with  her  visit, 
[%e  are  not  told  ;  but  the   Diary  scraps  look  very  Uke  a  mystifi- 
cation of  something  which  there  was  some  reason  or  other  for  not 
clearly  explaining-. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  our  poet  was  not  always  insen- 
sible lo  the  extravagimce  and  culpability  of  his  Parisian  life  : — 

U  '  1822.  Jan.  Ttli.^Dined  by  myself  at  the  Trais  Frrrej,  and  found 
'great  pleasure  in  ihc/etc  mof/ients  of  sUent  repose  which  U  gave  me' — 

The  inhabitant  of  the  Aifee  dcs  I'eitves  finiliii-;  *  silent  repose'  at 
the  Trots  Frhrts — the  best  perhaps,  certainly  the  busiest^  and 
therefore  not  the  quietest  cafe  of  the  Palais  Uoyal ! — but  Le  pro- 
ceeds in  a  still  more  serious  style: — 

— '  never  dill  I  lead  such  an  unquiet  life;  liegsy  HI ;  my  home  uu- 
eoinforUtith  ;  anxious  to  empluy  myself  in  the  miilsl  of  dLNtmctJons, 
aadfult  ofremorae  in  the  utmost  of  mi/  gaiety.' — iii.  315. 

One  woulil  l»e  inclineiJ  torespeci  and  ]»ity  his  *  remorse;'  and  we 
can  well  understand  his  recording  it  in  bis  Diary  as  a  pleilge  of 
amendment.     Jjut  mark  what  immtdialely  follows: — 

*  Jan.  8th.— Dined  at  Piciet's — a  Swiss  banker**,  S:c, :    thence  to 
Lady  K.  Stuart's  asfiCHihly,  &c. 

*  9th. —  Dined  at    borne   <|niilly,   for  a   womlor.     Evenings  to  M». 
Armstrong's  ball,  Stc.  &c.  :  did  not  get  to  bed  tilt  .'5  o'clock. 

*  10th. —  Wai»  ti>  have  dined  with  Hibbeit,  I>Ht  [^refe^^ed   Lanibtou. 
All  went  lo  the  Kmni^ars  afrerwariis  to  »ec  a  new  tragedy. 

*  1  lib. — Dined  at  J-onI  Henry  Fitzgerald's  ; — comfiany,  &c.  At  nine 
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lo  the  Vari6t^* — laugheil  almost  to  i>ain.  Went  afterwords  to  the 
Uacleocb,  and  theoce,  at  twelve,  to  Loily  Cliarletnc»tii'»  bull. 

'  t2t)i. — DintKt  at  tli«  I>i>itglai('s,  &c.  In  the  evening  lo  Mercer's — 
sung  a  little — then  went  to  I^fitte'd  ball,  &c  &c. 

'  13tb. — Dined  Bt  Colont-l  EllJce's ;  company,  4c.  Thence  to 
Madimc  rie  FlaKawt's,  &.c.  Did  not.  stay,  mratiLiiE-  lo  go  lo  Mil. 
Gent's  ball.  Went  to  the  wrong  place — found  it  wan  5Eiirshal  Suc}iet\ 
and  made  my  escape.  Dirlicrl  my  shoes  in  looking  for  the  carriage, 
and  gave  up  Mn«.  Gent's,     Went  to  the  Mflcleods. 

•  14th. — Dined  at  the  Doumlas's — a  party  in  the  evening.  For  hal 
an  hour  to  Mr*.  ]Scwte's  ball.' 

Ami  so  ou  for  ten  i-onsi^cutive  iln^s,  witliout — -amidst  soi 
copious  a  variety  of  places  and  jicrsons^-one  single  mention  of 
tlie  word  *  fiotne*  or  tlie  name  ^  Besstf*  — tl»e  last  we  Iiad  heard  o(] 
cither  being  that  'it  teas  tuicomfortabie^  and  ibat  '  slic  teas  iU»\ 
Umlcr  what  infatuation  M(H)ri-  s!iuuld  have  niailr  tbesu  cntric 
directly  following  tbe  penitential  remorse  at  the  Trois  Fr^res^  wej 
cannot  conceive;  and  indeed  as  little,  how  Lord  John  (since  \X\ 
is  clear  that  he  has  omitted  some  things)  should  have  puhlished 
details  so  wurtliless  in  tlicinscK cs,  and,  uc  should  supptsc,  so 
exceedingly  tllsagrerable  to  the  amiable  |m.tsou  in  wbom  be  baiC 
taken  so  much  interest. 

His  Ixirdsbip  expresses,  as  we  have  seen,  some  regret  at  bavingj 
contributcil  to  throw  M<x>re  into  tliia  Farii^ian  vortex.  But  he| 
may  console  himself: — it  was  the  nature  of  the  man,  and  not  tbe| 
inmienre  of  place,  that  produced  these  effects. 

*  CVbim  non  animnm  mntaiit  qui  trans  inaro  currunt.' 

The  same  passion  for  txkibiiion  and  enjoyment,  and   tbe 
kind  of  dislike  or  wearim-ss  of  domestic  babiUs,  seem   to  have] 
influenced    his    KngUsli  life    almost    to    the    same   extent. 
Mrs.  Moore  remained  in  the  country  while  her  'iiW — as  he  sayi 
*  she  generally  called  him'—  and  surely  the  word  was  never  bettcrj 
applied  than  to  her  volatile  little  songster — was   pursuing  hisj 
business  or  his  pleasures  in  town,  the  contrast  is  not  so  const 
and  striking  as  it  was  in  France ;   but  even  when  in  the  countrjJ 
the  Diary  lets  us  sec  tliat  the  same  principle  of  escaping  frolftl 
mere  domesticity  was  still  as  active  as  the  decency  of  KngUfl 
manners  woul<l  permit. 

I  lis  cottage  in  Wiltshire,  fortunately  for  bis  tastes,  butunluckilj 
for  his  studies  and  his  business,  was  witbin  a  short  nalk  of  the  eli 
gant  and  intellectual  liospitalily  of  Bowood,  and  aumiuudcd  by  flii 
circle    of   country   neighbours   less   ilistinguished    but    not   Icul 
joyous,  kind,  and  clever.     The  neighbourhooil  of  several  liltlo 
towns,  and  that  great  mart  of  idleness — Hatb — affiirdcd  frequent 
occasions  or  excuses  fur  escape  from  the  monotonv  of  borne ;  and 


this  sometimes  even  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  at 
P.iris,  which  might  hive  been  expected  to  keep  a  less  devoted 
husbaitd  more  at  Itumc. 

*  1824,  Nov.  21st. — Bessj  iy  no  means  well.  Walked  over  to 
Itovood.      Sung  in  the  creniny.     Slept  there. 

*  22nd. — Walked  home  after  breakfast  to  see  how  Be«<y  was. 
Tound  Bessy  not  murh    Iriier.     Got  wet   in  returaing  to  Bowood. 

['  Sung  again.     Sfept  there* — -iv.  253. 

A  morning  call  to  the  sick  wife — bat  breakfast,  dinner,  sup- 
per, iuxf^n^f  ftleepinff,  at  Bowood. 

Wc  could  fill  jia^s  with  similar  extracts,  but  the  fnllonving 
Bumrnary  of  occunences  in   the    autumn    of    1825   will    aupcr- 

I  Abundantly  suffice. 

It  appears  that  in  the  summer  of  1825   Mrs.  Moore  was  really 

|«uflcrin^^  under  some  paluful,  thou>rh  we  jireyuuii:  uot  serious, 

^complaint,  for  which  she  was  Drdere<l  to  Cheltenham,  where  she 

Liiarrivcd  on  the  22nd  July.  Moore  fallowcil  the  '•  darliutf  girr  on 
tiip  4tfi  August,  and  remained  with  her  two  whole  days  (!j,  during 
vhich   siie  was  wheeled  about  in  a  chair.     On   the  7lh   he  left 

.'/Ac  tlcar  girl' — ^  his  ilarUtiij  Sess' — fur  London.  'Jlirrc  he 
remained  between  eight  anil  nine  weeks,  working  no  doubt  in 

Ktiie  morning  at  the  Life  of  Sheridan,  hut  spending  his  after- 
noons aud  ni|^h(s  in  mare  than  his  usual  whirl  uf  dinners,  sup[>ors, 

■concerts,  theatres,  without  making,  during  all  the  time,  the 
slightest  altuaion  to  the  state  of  the  poor  lady  at  Cheltenham,  of 
wluim  the  first  we  hear  is  that,  when  Moore  relumed  loSloperton 
on  the  27th  Septeml)cr,  he  found  her  there,  but  rwt  recovered. 
TTicu  follows  a  series  of  entries  in  the  Diary,  of  which  our 
■pace  allows  us  only  to  give  the  dates  and  chief  inanurabilia  : — 

'  1825.  Sept.  28ih.~-UiDed  at  home. 

*  29ili. — Dined  at  Bowood.  Company,  dec.  Sang  in  the  evening, 
[and  sicpt  thtrc. 

30tii. — Walkefl  home  to  break&«t  lo  see  Boe«y — the  boil  coming 
lo  a  head.  Iletitnteil  to  Bowood  to  dinner,  &c.  >Sang  again  in  the 
^evening.     Slept  diere. 

*  Oct,  let. — Bowles  called  at  Howond,  while  T  was  liiitening  to  Mrs. 
Fazakerley's  singing  In  the  guitar.  Wanted  me  Iodine  with  him  to- 
day,  but    toM    him    Brsrtf't:   Utttcxs   rcnderrd  it   impossibh.       After 

incheon,  home,  &p.  ;  foimd   lle^sy  better,  and  anxioiu'  I  should  go  to 
^iBowles",  &c.,  so  relonied   to  Bowood.     Thence  walked  lo  Bowles's. 

Company,  &c.  Ac.     A  great  many  glees,  duets,  &c.,  in  the  evening. 
L<}(y  Kinging  much  liked. 
'  2ud. — Di(ie<l  at  hi>itie. 

*  3rd. — Dined  at  Bowood,  &c.  &c. 
'  4th  and  5th. — [No  entry.    Still,  it  seems,  at  Bowood.] 

»  6th.— 
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'  6th.^ — [Breakfast,  it  seeiiis,  at  Bnwood.]     lieUinieU  home.    Dined 

at  Money's  [anniher  neighbour],  &,c.  &.v,.'—iv.  321. 

^Vliore  he  may  have  dined  the  following  dayis  is  not  noted  ;  but 
enough  is  told.  We  lay  no  stress  on  the  silt'iico  of  the  Diary 
nhout  *  Bessy '  while  he  whs  in  London  ;  he  no  doubt  rct-eivcd 
freijuent,  perhaps  daily,  accounts  of  her.  Our  wonder  is  that, 
finding-on  his  n^turn  that  shfl  was  still  so  ill  that  it  was  irnjMssilih 
to  leave  her  for  a  single  dtn/^  it  should  turn  out  that  of  the  7ime 
succcfdin;;  days  he  spent  l)n(  iwo  at  home,  and  ail  the  rest  in 
the  various  gaieties  of  the  nei(;hbourhood. 

Even  when  at  what^  he  called  lioine,  it  is  surprising  to  count 
up  how  seldom  be  really  -wtLs  enfamille^  and  his  joy  at  his  escapes. 
Take  one  sample  : — 

'  1824.  April  13.— Started  at  3  o'clock  for  Farley  Abbey  (Colouel 
Hoiiltou's  place),  in  eoiis.eqiience  of  a  proruiseniade  at  the  masquerade 
that  Be^sy  and  1  would  pay  thfiii  a  \mi  of  a  few  days.  Bessy^  fuw- 
ecer,  not  rerll  enough  to  yo.^ — iv.  179. 

That,  however,  was  so  little  a  damper  on  his  spirits,  that  on  the 

second  day  of  the  visit  he  exclaims  in  rapture  :— 

■■The  (lay  verj'  agreeable:  couhi  liariily  ho.  otherwise.  A  pretty 
hou'-e,  beaiilifiil  girls,  hoFjiitable  host  and  ho-stess,  excellent  cnok,  good 
ChampagTio  and  Moselle,  charming  mu.sic —  Wkat  morf  could  a  man 
teaHtr—WJ. 

'Tis  a  pity  that  there  was  no  Irish  echo  to  answer — ^  Bessy  t^— 
poor  Bessy  that  was  siek  at  home. 

But  tlirtugh  Mrs.  Moure  seems,  like  a  prudent  as  well  as  an 
afleetiunate  wife,  to  have  in  general  submitted  to  these  wander- 
ing;s,  and  even  (as  Moore  says  in  a  precetiliig  extract)  some- 
times encouraged  them — seeing  probably  that  she  could  not  resist 
his  restless  disposition— yet  it  is  evident  that  she  was  not  insen- 
sible to  these  derelictions.  The  first  symptom  of  this  is  in  a  letter 
to  Mr,  Power,  his  music-publisher — who  juhhrd  his  songs  from 
him  at  500/.  a-year ;  here  we  find  a  parngraph  which  is  really 
a  clue  to  much  that  would  be  else  unintelligible  in  Moore's  life ; 
it  confirms  our  former  observation,  that  his  existence  was  essen- 
tially one  of  theatrical  exhibition^  and  adds — what  we  never 
suspected — exhibition  for  j>rofit: — 

*  You  will  he  glad  lo  hear  ihfit  JJpii.ty  hns  consented  to  my  passlni 
next  May  in  tovvu  alone;  to  take  tier  wuuld  be  loo  expensive:  ana 
indeed  it  whs  only  on  my  reiirrsenting  to  huM"  that  my  songs  \ruidd  all 
remnin  a  dcufl  letter  {jiic^  with  you,  if  T  tJiil  not  go  up  in  tlie  gay  time 
of  the  year  and  give  ihem  life  by  singing  tfietn  about,  that  ^lie  aj^reed 
to  my  leaving  her.  This  ij:  quite  n>>/  ofijcct.  I  shall  make  it  a  wh<de 
mouTJi  of  c(jin{Jiiuy  and  exhihilwn  [fie],  wliieh  "■''"  '!'•  luoix-  «ervicB  to 
the  ealc  of  the  sonys  tliaa  a  whole  ytiar's  adi^crt  -ISO. 

Little 
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Little  (lid  the  fashionable  coteries  whom  he  obliged  and  de- 
lighted with  his  songs  imagine  what  was  *  quite  his  object  * — 
that  he  was  really  going  about  as  Mr.  Power's  advertising  van. 

'  1823.  April  14th  [in  London] — Received  an  impatient  letter 
from  Bess^  which  rather  disturbed  me,  both  on  her  account  and  ray 
own.     Perceive  she  is  getting  uncomfortable  without  me.' — iv.  55. 

Yet  still  he  lingered  in  town,  '  leading,'  he  says,  *  a  restless  and 
feverish  life '  (iv.  89),  till  the  24th  June,  when  he  returned  home, 
but  only  for  three  weeks — for  a  proposal  from  Lord  Lansdowne 
for  a  tour  in  Ireland  was  irresistible. 

One  of  these  absences  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  incident. 

*  1825.  28th  May. — With  an  excellent^  warmhearted,  lively  tcife, 
and  dear  promising  children,  what  more  need  I  ask  for  ?  Prepared  for 
my  trip  to  town* — iv.  283. 

And  next  day  was  off;  but  Bessy  was  this  time  on  the  alert  also. 
She  followed  the  truant  (unbidden,  it  is  pretty  clear)  two  days 
after,  and  stayed  six  days  in  town — but  without  seeing  much  more 
of  her  *  bird'  than  if  she  had  remained  alone  in  the  cage  at  Slo- 
perton ;  for  they  were  not  lodged  in  the  same  house — and  of  the 
six  days  of  her  stay  they  dined  together  but  twice,  breakfasted 
not  at  all,  and  passed  no  evening  together  but  one  at  the  opera. 
But  on  the  sixth  morning — ■ 

'  8th  June.— Up  at  five.  And  saw  my  THEASunES  safe  in  the 
coach !  '—iv.  284. 

The  reader  will  observe  how  the  cup  is  sweetened  to  Bessy's 
taste — when  he  was  going  oflF,  he  had  hoped  to  reconcile  her  by 
a  tribute  to  her  '  linelijiess  and '  excellence^  and  when  he  sends  her 
back  he  consoles  her  with  the  record  that  she  is  a  '  treasure  ! ' 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  treasures,  he  remained  in  London, 
in  his  usual  round  of  amusements,  for  near  two  months,  when 
at  last  he  paid  his  invalid  at  Cheltenham  that  visit  of  two  days 
which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Such  are  the  very  unexpected  details  of  Moore's  domestic  life 
which  these  volumes  reveal,  and  which,  we  think,  .with  all 
deference  to  Lord  John  Russell,  instead  of  being  thus  blazoned 
to  the  world,  might  rather  better  have  bcien  suifered  to  *  sleep  in 
the  shade.* 

Some  other  circumstances  no  less  surprise  us.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  in  which  Moore  figured,  who 
could  have  suspected  an  extreme  of  penury  at  home?  We  find 
a  pompously  recorded  visit  to  the  High  Sheriff"  of  Leicester- 
shire— with  turtle,  venison,  and  so  forth — wound  up  with  a  con- 
fession that  he  and  his  wife  were  forced  to  remain  there  lon^r 
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thui  the^  had  intcmled,  from  not  jioHscHsiuir  a  few  sbillings  to 
give  to  the  senants  nt  coming  away.    He  writes  to  Mr.  Power: — 

*  [Latuftey  Priory\  Nov.  12,  1812. 
*Mt  qrak  Sir, — I  have  otily  time  to  Kay  that  if  you  cau  let  ma 
haw  three  or  four  pound*  by  return  of  [mst  you  will  oblige  nie.  I  have 
foolishly  run  dry,  wiibout  trying  my  other  n^ourceA;  and  I  have  beeo 
this  week  |iast  literally  willjctiit  a  hhilliiii''.  .  .  .  You  may  laug-li  at  my 
ridleuluu!)  disrrc^  Jii  bcin^'-  kept  to  turlJe-uatiti^  ami  clarci-drinking 
longer  than  I  wish,  anil  merely  hecavte  we  have  not  a  shilling  in  ouf 
pockets  to  give  the  servaats  in  going  away.' — i.  31i6-16. 

From  this  ijovel  morle  of  being^  in  the  custody  of  the  simriff^ 
Mr.  Power,  by  a  remittance  of  10/'.,  enabled  the  captives  lo  re- 
deem themselves:  and,  indeed,  tbrou3:bout  the  whole  of  Moore's 
after  life,  Mr.  Power's  hi^bly-tried  but  always  ready  liberalitj 
enabled  MiMire  to  work  tlirougb  tlip  '  never  ending  still  begio- 
jiing'  (liflicuEties  in  which,  what  appears  to  us,  a  most  recklm 
improvidence  involved  him.  With  receipts  which  to  a  poet 
who  did  not.  set  up  for  a  mnu  of  fashion  would  be  thought  eao> 
mouH,  be  iMiver  had  a  jM-imy  in  hts  jMicket,  and  seems  to  Imva 
existed  by  loans,  kite-flying,  anticipations,  and  petty  shifts,  bardljr 
reconcilable  with  integrity,  or,  at  least,  delicacy.  Wliat  shall  w» 
say  to  such  anecdotes  as  the  following,  wbicb  we  are  almost 
asbaiiied  to  repent  ?  In  Dc:ceinTjer,  1818,  Lord  Laiisdownc  iloud 
godfather  to  Moore's  second  boy  : — 

'  After  the  ci^re-inony  he  pave  Be*<y  a  paper  which  eonrained,  I19 
said,  a  present  for  the  nurse.  The  pajier  cmitained  two  5/.  notes,  oaa 
i>f  wfiicFi  Bessy  yavc  llie  iiuntc,  aod  reserved  Llie  other  as  a  preawut  fOF 
her  inoiher.' — ii.  :?39. 

and  tliis  strange  misappropriation  of  Lord  Lansdownc's  boun^ 
is  followed  up  by  a  cool  observatiou  that  *thej/'  (Bessy's  mother 
and  sister) — 

'  liave  latterly  been  very  considerate  indeed  in  their  applications  for 
awisrancp  to  me.' — ib. 

We  hardly  tliink  tli-it  Moore  was  in  this  rase  siifTicieDtly-  con-, 
tidera'e  as  to  the  source  Irotn  which  he  assisted  them. 

A  Mr.  Branigan,  with  whom  he  had  made  some  acquaintaa 
in  the  country, 

*annnunces  lo  me  by  letter  that  he  harl  ordered  liis  partners  in  London 
lo  s-nd  me  a  IJntik  post-bill  to  dtfrny  the  expenses  of  iii.s  little  girl, 
which  have  not  yet  come  to  half  the  sum,  but  it's  very  convenient  just 
<Mw.'— ii.  831. 

When  we  rerolle<'t  bis  appearance  in  society  and  now  see  the 
real  misery  nf  his  position,  we  are  slrnrk  at  once  Aith  pity  and 
wonder.  VV"e  know  not  whether  it  mav  be  thought  more  like 
praise  or  censure  lo  say  that  in  bis  personal  deportment  no  one 

could 
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could  trace  an^^tbinfir  oi  the  constant  anxietv  and  embarrassment 
which  such  a  condition  of  afinirs  wotdd  pmdure  an  most  men's 
manners  and  temper.  He  seemed  always  cheerful,  always  at 
ease,  making;  no  elaia^e  of  ftnery  or  foppery  ;  «nd  we  believe 
we  may  say  that  naiic  of  his  friends  —  none  but  those  with 
whom  he  bad  money  dt^alings^-could  have  tlic  Rli|j:;htcst  idea, 
that  he  was  not  in  easy  circumatances,  and  on  a  fooling;  of 
independence  and  equality  with  any  other  member  of  good 
•ocicty. 

He  savM  on  one  occasion — December  23rd,  1826: — 

•  Shearer  said  that  the  L<tn^3t)'»  had  told  tiis  brother  itmt  I  fta/t  tke 
most  grneroua  contempt  for  money  of  any  man  they  had  ever  met* 
— iv.  262. 

Xhat  'contempt  for  money'  wbicli  consists  jn  throwing  it 
,awny  Moore  may  have  bad,  but  we  must  say  that  this  is  the 
ipnly  passage  in  the  Diary  that  affords  us  the  slightest  hint  of 
bis  libcrolity  in  money  affairs.  An  autlior  in  the  sale  of  hi» 
"works  is  as  fuirlv  a  triidesinan  as  tlic  bookseller  with  whom  be 
deals,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least  cavil  at  the  eag^cmess  whidi 
lloore  shows  in  his  bargains,  but  wo  really  cannot  allow  him 
(tbns  to  record  his  own  easy  liberality  witlimit  showing  from  the 
'tame  pairrs  how  little  the  pniise  was  deserved.  All  that  lie  tells 
of  himself  is  of  so  different  a  tharacler,  so  full  of  trirlis,  and  what 
Would  be  called  s/t/irp  prnrtiie^  that  we  can  only  rejoice  that 
Messrs.  Longman  iVired  better  than  their  neigblxiurs ; — yet  we 
bave  Moore's  own  evidence  that  even  they,  had  they  known  all, 
might  have  bad  some  grounds  of  complaint.  He  had,  as  eaily 
as  July,  1814,  commenced  his  negociation  with  Messrs.  Lon(;nian 
for  his  pofm  of  Lalla  Rookh,  which  came  (after  a  good  deal  of 
sharp  bargaining  on  Moore's  part)  to  an  agreement  for  .'iOOO 
jETuineixfi.  Mr.  Lnngman,  fnidinia;,  it  seems,  some  unexpected  delay 
in  the  production  of  the  poem,  inquired  in  April,  1815,  about 
its  progress,  and  Moore  answers  on  the  25th  of  that  month, — 

*  T hud  copied  aut  fairly  about /OMr  thmtstind  lines  of  my  work,  for 
the  purpose  of  Mibni'itting  thr-ni  to  yuur  jierUiCil,  as  1  had  pruiui!«<l.  but 
I  iiave  clmngeil  my  lutention.' — ii.  H. 

And  then  he  proceeds  with  some  ingenious  rcasnns  for  requesting 
liis  leave  to  withhold  tke  mid  fairly  copied  MS.  from  his  perusal: — 

*  but  I  nu-an,  with  your  permi.wUm,  to  say  in  (own  tbat  the  work  it 
finished  [«"^],  and  mtdrely  withheld  fnjin  (Mdilicaliun  ou  account  of  liie 
lateness  of  lliti  eca&ou.' — ib. 

But  ill  the  twry  next  paf/e — in  a  letter,  date<l  a  fortnight  later,  to  a 
private  confidant  in  Ireland — he  confesses  that  all  this  was  sham 
•^that  ihero  were   no  'four  thousand  lines  fairly  copied  for  Mr. 
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Xfongman's  perusal ;'  ibat  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  poem'« 
bciti<;  publishctl  at  any  periodl  uf  ll^at  venr ;  and  that  *  it  ran 
hardly  be  till  this  spriiij;  ticelvemortth  that  it  can  be  finished  oflF 
fit  for  delivery'  {ib.  p.  76.)  It  was  not,  in  fact,  published  till 
two  years  later. 

Here  is  iiiiutlicr  private  confession  to  his  mother : — 

'  There  is  so  imicfi  mil  for  tUt-  opera  [81.  t*.],  iliai  I  \\iwv  iiiadp  a 
present  of  it  tn  little  i'nwcr  to  piilitisli ;  that  is.  HuminaUy  I  have  madt 
a  presr/it  of  it  to  hiiu,  hut  I  am  to  have  the  grt-alcr  purl  of  llie  pnjfits 
notwitli.*taiidin*:f.  I  do  it  in  th\n  way.  however,  fnr  two  reasons — -oae 
tliat  it  looks  more  difrriified,  particulurly  afier  having-  made  ho  liifht 
of  tlie  p'uxe  myself;  and  ilie  seccud,  tlmt  I  do  not  mean  to  give  any- 
thhig  more  to  Carpenter,  yet  do  not  think  it  worth  hrejikiug  with  him 
till  1  liave  something  of  conseqoento  to  give  Lcn^cnan.' — i.  !2G4,  265, 

Tricks  of  this  sort  arc  not  so  openly  confessed  in  the  Diary 
as  in  these  roiifitlcntial  letters;  hut  the  scattcri^d  indications 
of  them  are  frequent,  and  we  do  not  remember  one  single 
instance  of  liberality  in  money  dealings  on  the  part  of  Moorp, 
nor  any  one  proof — though  many  imputations— of  a  contrary 
disposition  in  auy  of  his  publislierii.  To  this  class  of  topics 
belongs,  we  arc  sorry  U*  say,  a  {rienl  deal  of  double  denling 
and  shutilin^  with  Messrs.  SI uiTay  ami  Willcie,  with  whom  he 
ha<l  made  his  first  agreement  for  the  '  Life  of  Sberidan,*  and 
which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  Messrs.  I^)n;^nnn,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  near  500/.  to  repav  what  Murray  had  already 
advanced  him  on  the  credit  of  that  work.  The  transaction— 
vagnelv  shadowed  as  it  is  in  the  Diary— shows  anything  rather 
than  tliat  coutcinpt  for  inuncy  which  Lord  John  seems  to  nmk 
amon^  Moore's  higher  clmrai;t eristics.  Hut  still  more  remarkable 
is  the  %\oTy  of  Lord  Byron's  Autobiographicral  Memoirs,  their 
sale,  redemption,  and  destruction  —  very  confuseillv  and  dis- 
joiutedly  tohj  in  the  Diary  ;  but  which,  as  it  involves  not  only 
personal  character,  but  a  question  of  considerable  literary  in- 
terest, and  perhaps  ol  some  future  importance,  we  shall  endea- 
vour, though  it  will  occupy  more  space  than  wc  can  well  spare, > 
to  bring  into  one  comprehensible  view.  i 

Itappears  that  Moore  bad  at  first  ofTereil  them  for  sale  to  Messrs. 
Longman,  who  declineil  to  pur('ha.<te  ihem  ;  and  this,  wo  .suppose, 
brought  him  over  from  P:iris  in  .September,  1821,  to  endeavour 
to  dispose  of  tbem  to  greater  advantage.  He  arrived  in  London 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  uiglit  of  the  2dth,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing *  wrote  a  note  to  sumiium  Murray.'  .Murray  came  next 
day — '  agreed  to  his  own  terms — viz.  two  thousand  guineas  for  the  _ 
Memoirs — and  look  away  the  MS.'  'I 

When  Moore  couimunicatcd.  his  bargain  to  Lord  Holland,  bis 
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lordship  loukctl  at  ttie  erase  with  a.  ;{cntlciiiaiillkc  dcIicQCj  wliicli 
was  uatural  tu  biui  when  party  prejudices  did  nut  Intervene,  and 
which  tnay,  on  tiiis  (H:casion^  have  been  a  little  (juickeiied  by 
louie  personal  considerationa — 

'  He  exprcjBed  nome  JWTiipIes  abont  my  sale  of  Lord  H.'s  Blemoim  ; 
•aid  he  WL-ified  I  cuuKI  Imve  froltcn  the  2tXX)  guineas  any  other  way. 
Setfmed  to  think  it  was  in  cottl  hload  tleiiosithiy  a  t/uiper  oj'  j>oisoned 
arrows  for  future  warfare  on  private  character.^ — m.  '29ii. 

We  wonder  that  Lnrd  Jt>hn  Russell,  when  he  came  to  read  this 
opinion  uf  Luid  Hulland's,  did  nut  agree  with  bim  thai  the  sale 
of  sucb  a  wurk  was  not  a  creditable  way  of  obtaining  two 
thousand  or  even  three  thou&and  guineas. 

Aftitr  meditatinjr  on  this  suggestion,  Moore  seemed  to  think  it 
so  important  that  he  ought  tu  attempt  a  rescinding  oC  the  har^um. 
Subs<N£ueut  circumstances,  however,  leave  no  doubt  tliat  it  was 
not  Lord  Holland's  suggestion,  but  the  prospect  of  makings  a 
better  bargain,  iliat  induced  Moore  to  try  to  recover  ihc  pro- 
|»erty  of  the  MS.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  aSair  fur  six 
u,  but  on  ihc  22nd  of  April,  1B22,  wc  find  ttie  following 

*  Spoke  to  Murray  on  the  subject  of  Lord  B.'s  Memoirs;  of  my 
redeem  thfm,  and  caiu'el  the  deed  of  »ale ;  whteJi  Murray 
to  with  the  bfit  grace  imaginable.  Accordingly  tliere  is  oow 
In  agreemuuc  makiiig  out,  by  which  1  become  \m  debtor  for  l«o  thou- 
sand giiJneaK,  tcuvm;*'  tht^  MN.  in  \\\a  baud^i  as  security  till  I  am  able 
to  pay  it.  This  is,  I  feel,  an  over  delirate  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
ethers  ;  but  it  h  better  than  iLllowiiig'  a  .sha^ovr  ml'  t^ii-'iptc'loii  to  approden 
within  a  mile  of  one  in  any  transaetion^  and  I  know  I  shall  feel  the 
happier  when  ritl  of  die  bargaui.'— iii.  34o. 

We  see  no  ground  whatsoever  for  this  self-applause ;  for  the 
onlv  practical  eflect  of  this  new  arrnngcnient  was  one  which 
seems  Ut  liave  been  for  some  months  occupying  no  trivial  share 
iu  Moore's  pondcrings — tiamely,  that  if  he  could  at  any  lime  get 
any  one  to  give  Uim  2500/.  or  3000/.  for  tije  Memoir^,  he  had  a 
right  to  pay  off  M  umiy,  and  transfer  tbc  MS.  to  a  new  purchaser— 
putting  the  difference  in  his  oton  pocket.  Such  an  arrangement, 
wc  ncvd  not  say,  did  not  at  all  meet  LonI  Holland's  objection — 
and  Mr.  Munoy  was  tx'itainlv  the  most  liberal  of  men  to  con- 
sent to  it,  for  he  remained  2000  guineas  out  of  pocket,  and  must 
havedone  so  as  long  as  Lord  Byron  should  happen  to  lire- 
while  Moore  had  the  option,  when  be  pleased,  of  turning  the 
Ms.  to  better  account  and  leaving  Murray  in  the  position  of 
bavin}^  had  so  much  risk  and  trouble,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by 
some  higher  bidder  iii  Mr.  Moure's  auction.     We  shall  see  that 
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all  this,  and  worse  tlian  this,  dhl  in  fact  take  place  to  the  fuQcil 
extent,  as  far  as  concemwl  Murray's  pecum-vv  intprpsts. 

So  (omittinj;  somo  minor  details)  matter*  stood  till  the  Zrd<^ 
Ma}/,  182i — wc  request  nitcntion  to  the  dales — when  Moure  bad 
*a  letter  from   Lurtl  Byi'oii,  at  MittMLUmglii  ;  iius  ImJ  aii  attack  <tf 
opilep^)'  or  apoplexy,  iIk!  physir.iatix  ilo  iii^r,  know  which. '^ — iv.  182. 

IVo  obscn'ation  n'hiitsot^ver  follows  this  serious  announremott; 
hut  we  have  not  long:  to  wait  for  its  cullaterol  consequences  :■— 

'  1H24.  May  12th. — Dined  early  with  Rees  [managing  partner  of 
Messrs.  LoHgiiiaii] .  Recs  a-ikwl  iiie  if  I  had  t*aUc«i  on  Murray  to  get  bim 
to  complete  the  arrangeniciit  enterwi  idto  when  1  was  last  in  town  [of 
which  we  fiiitl  no  other  mention  than  we  have  quoted^  for  the  redenip 
lion  of  Byron's  Mcniiiin*?— said  1  hafl  not.  Told  mo  the  money  wot 
rttidy,  and  ad\-ised  iup  not  to  letae  any  time  about  U' — ih.  p.  186. 

Who  call  doubt  that  Moore  had  l>een  on  the  look-out  for  ft 
belter  barg»i«?^for  here  is  what  be  significanlly  cjdls  a  *  riwd 
bibUopoUsl'  who  has  the  wonetf  ready  to  pay  off  Murray,  and 
who  advises  Moore  to  lose  no  lime  in  doing  so.  But,  lo  [  bj 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  coincidences  we  have  ever  read,  on 
the  veri/  next  morning  Moore  learns  by  acrident,  io  another 
bookseller's  shoj> — 

*tkat   Lord  BijTOn  teas   dead.  ,   .   .   HerfiUeeted  then  the  itrifimshed 
state  of  oiy  agTeomeiil  for  the  rwlemption  nf  ihe  Memoirs.* 

It  needed,  we  think,  no  preat  effort  of  memory  to  ^recollect*  a 
subject  which  Mr.  Recs  had  brought  so  strongly  before  him  the 
day  befure. 

This  event  made  a  total  change  in  the  circumstnnees  of  dw 
case.  Murray  had  paid,  two  years  before,  2000  piineas  on  the 
tpecufativc  value  of  the  Memoirs  when  Lorrl  Byrtm  should  die. 
Lord  Byron  was  hut  thirty-three  when  the  bargain  was  mode. 
MuiTay  had,  according  to  a!I  calculations,  umny  a  year  to 
wait  before  he  could  expect  any  return  for  his  capital — or  ratfacf 
indeed,  being  considerably  Byron's  senior,  he  could  hardly  hare 
anticijmted  uny  such  return  durlu>;  his  own  lire-time  ; — but  now 
the  event  had  unexpectedly  occurred — the  rontiiigeut  revertion  of 
the  MS.  had  become  a  poasession,  and  its  value  proportionablj 
increased — probably  doubled- — as  it  ought  to  he,  on  a  xneM': 
business  calculation  of  Mmrny's  previ(ju3  risk.  But  again 
(Diary,  15th  .MuyJ  Mfjore  luctilly  ^i-ecvUects*  that  he  had 
'  directed  a  clause  to  he  ini(ertc<l  in  t)i«  [i^f^rond^  agn^-raeiit,  giving  mC) 
iu  the  event  of  Lord  Byron'.s  <k>Blh,  a  period  of  three  months  aOer 
Mich  event  for  the  purpose  of  raising  tlie  money  and  rcdeeinitig-  uty 
pledge.  Thia  claiiiie  I  dictated  as  rtearii/  as  possthlr.  both  to  ]\turraij 
and  his  solicitor,  3fr.  Turner,  and  saw  the  tvfirrtor  inlrrtine  it  in  a 
rough  drafi  <^  the  at/trement.     Accordingly,  on  recoUecting  it  cow,  I 

felt, 
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fcit,  of  counif.  confident  in  my  claim.  Went  to  tlie  Loninnanii,  who  pro- 
mised to  britiff  the  two  thousuHti  guineas  for  me  uti  Aloudu}-  uioriiiiig'.* 
— iv.  iS9. 

With  such  a  clause,  how  could  Moore  bavc  liaci  a  moment's 
'klarmur  i-vcn  <lt>ul>t  nbout  Lis  ri^Iit  ?  Tbe  lacrt,  however,  turned 
\o\xt  to  be  tbnt  there  was  no  stick  r.Iauxe  ! 

iiut  in  tbe  mean  nhlle  there  harl  started  up  a  third  nurty. 
Tbe  Diary  for  the  previous  day  (May  14th)  ends — 

*  Found  a  note  on  my  return  home  from  I)Dug:1as  Kiniiainl  uiixiously 
kinquiriiig  in  whose  possesorirjii  tlie  3Iemoirs  were;  and  Maying  lltat 
[he  was  rcuily,  on  llu'  part  of  Lord  ByruiiV  family,  to  advance  the  two 
ifhnu«and  jifiumU  for  the  ^IS.,  in  onler  to  give  Lady  llynon  luid  the  rest 
I  of  the  family  an  opportujiitj'  of  deciding  whether  they  wl^licd  them  to 
be  publislicd  or  no.' — iv.  1S7. 

[ji(urTa.y,  at  thig  time,  had  no  com  muni  rat  ion  from  Moore^  nor 
Foottld  lie  have  the  slightest  idea  that  Moore  ciuld  have  any  claim 
I  to  the  MS.,  the  (xhsoiute  property  Ix-ing  r«ted  in  Murmv  bj 
Bvron's  death  ;  but  he  at  once,  with  a  liberality  and  feelinjf 
I  which  dill  him  honour,  offered  tu  forego  the  prize  be  had  dmwn 
,in  this  lottery  of  business,  and  to  place  the  Memoirs  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Lonl  Byron's  friends. 

This  it  is  obvious  would  have  been  the  best  and  moat  deli- 
cate way  of  carrvinp  out  the  spirit  of  Lord  Midland's  sufrqres- 
tion,  by  which  Moore  had  professed  to  be  puided  in  his  efforts 
to  {jet  hold  of  the  MS.,  but  it  would  not  at  nil  have  suited  his 
'real  object  —  evidently  ttiat  of  selling  them  elsewhere — -atid  he 
therefore  vehemently  opposed  this  arrangement,  and,  relyinis^  on 
his  own  version  of  the  second  d(!e<l,  denied  Murray's  ri^ht  to 
give  up  the  MS.  to  any  one  but  himself — whom  (so  Moore 
asserted)  the  alleged  chiuse  in  that  deed  <'onstituTed,  under  existing 
circumstanies,  the  sole  and  rightful  pioprietur.  Alurrny  wo* 
very  much  surpriseil  at  hearing  of  such  a  clause,  but  unluckily 
the  deed  had  been  mislaid,  and  he  had  only  his  own  disbelief 
to  oppose  to  the  positive  assertion  of  Moore. 

Then  foUows,  in  ihc  Diary,  a  long,  very  confused,  but  of  course 
□nilutenil  historv  of  the  discussions  that  ensued  between  Sir  .John 
Hohbouse  and  Mr,  Douglas  Kinnaird,  as  the  friends  of  Lord 
Byron — Mr.  Wilniot  Hoitun  and  Col.  Doyle,  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Byron  and  Mrs.  Leigh — and  Moore — in  which  the  latter 
insisted  on  his  right  of  property  in  the  MS.,  and  protested  in 
the  strongest  manner  against  its  destruction  ;  differing,  indee*!, 
*  the  suppression  of  all  that  might  be  thought  objectionable/ 
but  contending  tliat  what  was  not  so  should  be  retained  for  his 
oten  ItcTiefit  and  that  of  the  jjublic.  The  pri>grcss  of  the  affair 
is,  we  have  said,  very  confusedly  told  even  in  what  Lord  John 
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Russell  fiives  us  "f  Moore's  Diarj- — but  it  bpcomes  morx'  so  bj 
his  Lurdship's  cliuusing  tu  suppress  a  separate  an<)  *  hn^  accitunt 
of  the  destruction  of  the  MS.'  left  by  Moore,  uiitl  to  substitute 
for  it  some  studiovsly  oliscure  sentences  of  bis  own.  Lord  John 
says : — 

'  Tlie  result  wai  tlial.  nfter  a  rrry  unpleasant  scene  at  Mr.  Slurrav'*. 
the  manuscript  was  tlt-Htroywi  by  Mr.  Witmot  Hortoii  and  Col.  t)oyle, 
as  the  reprci-cututivt^^  of  Mrs.  Leigli,  tvilh  \\\e /all  consent  of  Mr. 
MooTt — ^wiio  repaid  to  M"-.  Murray  The  sum  he  liail  advattct-J,  with 
the  interest  thtn  due.  AJifr  the  whole  had  hccn  burtU,  the  agrefmeiit 
Was  found,  and  it  appvarcd  ffmt  Mr.  Moore* s  intereH  in  the  2tfS.  had 
entirelu  ceased  on  the  death  if  Lord  fiyron,  by  trhich  evtut  $hc  prO- 
pcrt;/  became  absolutely  vested  in  Mr.  Murray. 

'  Tlie  details  of  this  wciie  have  beeti  recorded  both  by  Jlr.  Moore 
and  Ixtrd  Jlrimnhton  [llnbhouse],  and  perhaps  by  others,  liOrd 
Brout-hton  having  kindly  permitteil  me  to  rcud  his  narrative,  1  can 
eay  tliut  the  leailitrg  facts  relaleiji  by  him  aiid  Mr.  Moore  agree. 
Both  narratives  reubi  marks  of  the  irritation  which  the  cireunislattces 
of  the  tnotuL'iit  proiluiH^I.  but  a^i  tlicy  lioth  (Mr.  Moore  and  Sir  Julin 
Uubiiiuisi^)  di^red  Id  An  nliat  w&i  niobt  honourable  to  Lord  Byrou*d 
nieiuury,  and  as  they  lived  in  terms  of  friend>liip  afterwards,  I  have 
Omitted  delaiU  w  liich  recaU  a  painful  scene,  and  uould  e\citc  painful 
feelings.* — iv.  192. 

We  rnnnot  omit  to  enter  our  prolesl  against  Lord  Jubn^s 
assertion,  that  the  MS.  was  destroyed  with  thi;  full  consent  of 
JUr.  Muorc :  we  know  not  what  may  be  said  in  the  portions  of 
the  Diary  tliiit  L«>rd  Jul.u  has  suppressed,  bul  in  all  that  be  has 
published,  and  in  all  the  other  evidcnte,  we  find  the  most  resolute 
opposition  to  :uiy  such  measure. 

All  seemed  now  ended — but  Moore  conjiueil  up  a  freab  diffi- 
culty, of  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  motive,  thai 
which  he  assigned  seems  absurdly  punctilious.  The  actual  cash 
in  which  the  repayment  to  Murray  was  made,  was  supplied  to 
Atoore  by  ibc  Lun^nuns  (un  the  security  of  bis  bond)  ;  and 
of  c<mrsc  L<»rd  Uyron's  family  and  friends,  who  had  receivwl  and 
destroyed  ttjc  MS.,  were  immediately  prep.ircd  to  reimbarse 
Moore,  Moore  positively  refused  to  be  reimbur&eil ;  he  per- 
sisted (contrary  to  the  dinwrt  and  indisputable  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment) in  asserting  tbut  the  MS.  was  bis,  and  that  his  honour 
required  that  it  was  be  who  should  have  the  merit  of  the  sacri- 
fue.  Merit,  we  have  seen,  there  was  none,  fur  be  bad  opposed 
the  sacrifice  to  ttie  utmost :  and  bis  alleged  rights  had  been 
extint^uisbed  b)  the  production  of  the  deed;  but  be  still  per- 
tinaciously pleaded  his  honour,  aud  spends  a  great  deal  of  verbiage 
to  ju^tifv  ,1  punctilio  for  which  we  can  see  no  ground  nor 
anv   object.     If  we  could  sec  or  imagine  any  ration.'d  or  even 
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^colourable  poittt  of  honour  in  the  case,  we  roiiltl  understand  nnd 
[Imire  Moore's  feeUn<;s  and  ronduct     As  it  is,  we  confess  that 

rtltts  pnrtof  the  affair  remnins  Ut  us  a  suspicious  mystery. 

The    Tinal  result  will    surprise    uur   readers   and    the    puhHc 
9  mueli  as  il  did   us  when  our  recent  inquiries   bnHie^ht  it  to 

fOur   lin(»wle(lg:r.     Moore — throuq;!!   ttio  unheanl-of  liberality  of 

.Murray — finally  pocketed  more  than  double  tlic  sum  he  hnd  been 
intri^uinft  and  squabbling  about.  I'or  the  2000  ^incas  origin- 
«lly  agreed  on  for  the  Memoirs,  Moore  had  enp:afred  to  IVfurray 
to  edit  thom,  and  to  accompany  them  with  a  Life.  After  the  de- 
jitruction  of  the  Memoirs,  Murray  recurred  to  the  idea  of  a  Life  ; 
and  as  Moore  was  cprtainly,  for  many  reast>ns,  the  person  best 
fitted  fur  the  task,  Murray  proposed  il  to  liim.  But  the  sum 
orio^inally  agreed  on  for  itoth  Memoirs  and  Life  had  now  become, 
through   Moore's  complicated  manu^utTes,  wholly  inadcqunTe  for 

■  the  Life  alone.      His  debt  to  the  Lonfrmans,  arising  out  of  these 

•  tniusacliuiis,  bad  grown  lu  a  sum  of  8020/.,  for  wlucli  they  ha<l  his 
,bond;  and  Moore  seems  to  liave  lieen  in  a  slate  of  irremediable 

insolvency — for  whatever  he  might  lie  able  to  earn  by  his  pen 
,coahl  at  most  have  met  Ids  current  expenses,  but  not  availed 
.  against  such  a  permanent  and  growing  burden  as  this.     Murmy* 

•  who  had — like  everybody  else  who  knew  the  fascinatinEj  little 
*  bird' — a  strong  personal  feeling  for  Moore,  lioped  that  he  might 

•  combine  his  own  interest  as  a  tradesman  with  thoexlricalionof  the 
author  ;  and  he  nut  merely  consented  to  relieve  him  from  Long- 
man's bcmd — (lliough  it  was  a  deljt  incurred  in  huslilily  to  Murray) 
—  but,  to  enable  him  to  exist  while  he  was  employed  at  llie  Life,  he 
gave  him  a  further  sum  of  1200/.,  which,  with  some  other  small 
advances  of  cash,  interest,  .Sec,,  amountetl  in  the  whole  to  4K70/., 
widch  was,  in  fad,  what  Munay  i>aid  to  Moore  for  the  *  Life,* 
half  the  materials  of  winch  Murray  himself  i  (mtributed.  Such 
generosity  is  we  tldnk  unparallelett ;  and  would  probably  have 
never  been  known  but  for  an  additional  exhibition  of  Moore's 
greediness,  almost  as  surprising.  The  Life  was  published  ;  but 
Moore,  over-rating  it.s  suMress,  and  under-rating  what  it  had  cost 
Murray,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  fuTther  rntiuticrafion.  In  answer 
to  an  attempt  so  unreasonable — and,  ini.^ht  we  mit  say,  so  un- 
gi-atcful  ? — \lQrray,  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  dated  the  24th  of  May, 
1631,  slated,  fii'st,  the  fact  that  the  l»>ok  had  not  paid  Its  ex- 
penses, ami  be  then  detailetl  the  circumstances  abi>vc  stated  ; 
which  we  think  a  coup  de  frrace  to  the  pretence  of  his  having  a 
'  most  generous  contempt  of  mo/ietf.' 

LoD^  as   tliis  detail   has    liccn,  there  arc  stll]   two   collateral 
points  <if  the  case  on  which  wc  must  make  some  absenati^ms. 

The  first  is  that  Lord  John  talks  only  of  the  destruction  of 
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I^rd  Byrou's  original  MS,   He  passes  iub  silerttio  the  possibMfy 

foi  copies  of  tUc  My. — aud  tlicLr  late.     One  complete   copj  we 

know   wu«  made   ivith    Lord  IHroa's    concurrence,  and,  of  ihc 

..Variety  of  hands  throuirh  which  it  paHsei),  some  at  least  attemptMl 

«opio«,     Oac  transcript  (complete  or  incomplete)   is  statoil  by 

.iltluure  to  have  been  t;iven   up,  or  torn  up,  by  n  latly  who  bad 

iinade  it,  upon  her  hcarinjr  of  the  '  painful  scene'  at  Murrav's: — 

-but  this  only  heightens  the  probaliilitv  tliat  there  miffht   have 

ibeen  other  irrepdar  tmnscripls.     And,  if  so,  what  proof  is  there 

-tliat  tlii-y   were  a//,  penitentinlly  or  delicately,  destroyed?    We 

:flec  it  surmised  in  several  publications  of  the  dav  'that  they  tcere 

Swt  ;  and  that,  nfter  all,  it  is  probable  that  the  Memoirs  may  be 

Still  in   existence,   aud  ouc  day  publisln!<L'      J4'e  oi/raeh's  give 

no  credit   (o  these  surmises ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  could  not 

<be  expected  to  tuiswi'r  fur  surreptitious  cu]iies — but  wc  lliiuk  he 

AUght  to  bave  made  some  inquiry  after  tUe  copy  which  the  Diary 

■states  to  have  been  made,  or  at  least  hare  added  a  line  to  state 

^as  we  believe  tlie  tact  to  be— that  no  trace  of  any  copy  ap]>cars 

ia  Moore's  pajK-rs. 

The  second  point  we  have  to  notice  is  one  that  tourbes 
Moore's  character  for  veracity,  and  which  Lord  John  Russell 
should  surely  have  cndcATourcd  to  ex]>lain.  Our  readers  will  have 
seen  in  the  extract  in  ji.  272,  that  Moore  asserted  llmt  he  had 
dictated  mid  saw  the  stilicitor  insert  a  clause  in  the  draft  of  tlic 
anjreement,  wliich,  when  the  deed  itself  was  prf>ilupefl,  did  not 
ap|>enr  In  it.  This  assertion,  ostentations ly  iepeiite<l  by  Moore, 
implies  certainly  a  serious  cbarj^r  against  both  Mr.  Murrav 
and  his  eminently  nrsjioctable  solicitor  (tlu:  lute  learned  and 
ingenious  Mr.  Sharon  Turner),  as  if  tbey  liad  omitted  in  tha 
died  the  clause  wliicb  Mr.  Monre  dictated  and  sair  iitseried 
IB  tfic  draft.  Til  is  has  induced  Mr.  Turner's  s*m,  natumlly 
solicitous  for  his  distic'ruished  father's  r<*putation,  tn  make 
eearch  for  the  oripnni  draft.  He  has  been  luckv  enf«i(jh  to  find 
it,  and  it  is  now  under  our  eyes.  Well — it  contains  no  such 
clause — it  agrees  exactly — literatim — witii  the  deed.  Here,  then, 
are  Messrs,  Murray  and  Turner,  as  miyht  have  been  expected, 
fiiUv  nctjiiitted  ;  but  what  becomes  of  Mr,  Moore,  who  seems  as 
clearly  convicted  of  delil>erate  anri  reiterated  falsehood  and 
jjiiudV  We  an*  plad  tc»  be  ahlc,  from  the  examination  of  the 
docttment  itself,  to  su^^est  an  hypothesis  which  would  acquit 
Itim  of  so  pfiave  a  charc^e — though  onlv  by  finding  him  f?uilty 
of  what  seems  to  have  Ijecn  habituai  with  him — pnwt  confusion 
and  inaccuracy.  We  see  on  the  face  of  the  draft  that  there 
toot  an  interlineation  made  alloaing;  a  limit  of  three  months — not 
as  Moore  asserted  (or /us redemptionof  the  AIS. — but  for  Murray's 
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jMbldcatioa  of  it — (viz.  *  wUbia  three  months  after  Lord  Byron'« 
death ') — anil  thU  addition,  tut  far  from  bebi^  dictated  bj  Moore 
and  nrilten  in  by  the  soUc-iuir,  is  ivTitten  in  btf  Mwrex  own 
hand.  Here,  then,  is  anottier  palpubk-  iiiisststctncnt;  but  it  affords 
'US  a  prubabie  clue  tu  tlie  wIkiIc  imbroglio.  Mcmrn  most  Hkoly 
i»d  in  his  niind  the  intention  of  cxtnnding  thi>  limit  nf  rrdpmp- 
lion  tn  thrar  montlis,  hnt,  in&tertd  of  dictatinq  what  he  de^irw) 
.to  tlie  solicitor,  he,  with  Aw  own  jteitcil — and  ]>orh)ips  with- 
4Uit  fully  explaining  his  meaning' — ivTote  in  the  words  ^within 
three  jRontht ' — hut  wrote  them  in  at  a  wrotiff  place.  So  that,  in- 
^cuul  of  providing,  as  he  mny  hnve  intr-ndrd.  1o  %\vc  hituielf^ 
power  to  redeem — he  in  f.tct  only  imptwed  on  Miirrflv  the 
•obHfi:aliou  of  publishiiiK — within  tltiee  iiimitlis.  We  think  our- 
. ■elves  very  forliinale  in  hnrinis:,  by  the  inspertion  of  the 
original  paper,  arrivod  at  this  solution,  which  relioTcs  Mcwire's 
characliT  from  so  derp  a  stain  as  his  own  IJiarv  had  thrown, 
and  bis  own  editor  had  left,  upon  it.  IJut  on  a  review  of  the 
whole  alTair  it  cnnuot  be  deiiit^  that  Moore  is  convicted  on  his 
own  evidcace  of  ^oss  inaccuracy,  a  vorv  unhandsome  duuhle- 
■ilealing  with  Murray,  and  iin  «>frtrutatious  parade  uf  liberality 
and  disinterestedness  which  existed  neither  in  bis  thoughts  mar 
ilia  acts.* 

There  is  another  revelation  made  in  these  volumes  equally, 
■or,  indeed,  miirc  unexpected,  ns  to  Moore's  literarv  rharartor. 
Dvery  one  sees  at  a  ^lauce  tiiac  all  Ids  works— except  a  few  of  his 
earlier  iton^'^ — smell  a  ^'ood  deal  of  the  tuiiip  ;  and  that  the  text, 
and  still  more  the  notes,  arc  redundant  with  alt  sorts  of  out-of- 
the-way  reading;.  There  are  more  Cireek  quotations  in  Moore's 
works  than  in  all  the  English  poets  put  toa^etlier,  from  Chaucer 
to  Crahbe.  Most  readers,  we  believe,  skip  them  over,  like  the 
student  of  luiclld,  %vlio  never  looked  at  the  cuts.  'I'liey  were 
thouglil  ti»  he  nothing  mure  thnii  a  misplaced  etttintfc  ai  the- 
early  studies  of  tlie  Trmialalor  of  Anacretmi  and  in  forest 
measure  no  doubt  tliev  were  so  ;  but  these  volumes  show  that 
they  were  something  raore-  We  here  see  that  Moore's  jHietical 
impulses  firoae  more  from  readin*t  tlian  from  feeling — from 
books  lather  than  nature;  that  his  genius  was  not  inventive. 
He  Looked  for  insj)iratioii  neither  to  the  skies  nor  the  sens,  nor 
the  forests,  nor  even  the  busy  haunts  <if  men,  but  to  the  shelves 
of  tlic  library,  where,  aocordinglj,  we  find  him  studying,  or 
rather  readiuq  up,  for  each  of  his  gre.ntcr  poems — Lalla  Kookh 
—the  Angels — nnd   Akiphrori— as  assiduously,  and  copying  as 

•  We  ahall  Rclit  at  ih»-  (-ondiuion  of  tltii  Article  B  Inler  wliidi  Hi*  liile  Mr.  Miimty 
aJdrawd  «t  l\w  time  id  Mr.  Wilmnl  llortOA,  wid  wblcb  moM  Mtiiftetorily  explain* 
hui^Hicv  in  Ihn  extraoi(ltiiai7  iranmcliiRi. 
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copiously,  as  one  would  for  so  many  Dissertations  on  Persian, 
Turkisb,  and    Kgyp'tian  scenery  and   manners.     It   is  true  tbaC 
he  Ims  worked   up  bia   maleriaU  with   f^rcat  taste,   and  all  tbc 
-VcrKil  powers  of  poetry — -sweetness,   polish,   brilliancv.    splen- 
dour;  hut  still  it  has  .ill  the  air  of  exrpiisite   manufacture  rather 
tban    «1"  sjiuninncous    effusion  —  materiem   saperabat    opus;    the 
entivc  genius    is    wanting.       In    some    of  his    ligbter    love- 
t  we  are  startled  with  pedantic  concvits,   which   rcquiro  a 
leametl  note.     And  even  when  he  degrailes  his  mnse  inti»  n  drab, 
-and  sets  her  to  talk  slatt;/  with  Tom  Cribb,  wo   fintl  him    inter* 
'lardin;!^  it  with  the  most  hilwrious  peilantrv,  till  at  last,  when  be 
iiinishc?s  this  stupid /"oiras  {which  his  publishers  seeni  ashamed 
-to  reprint   in  their  last  edilion  of  Ins  works],  be  cannot  help 
exclaiming,  *  What  a  raff-fair  of  harmtit}  1  have  made  it!*     In 
the  labours  of  the  Scriblerus  club  the  iiflectatiun  of   Icamin;^ 
heightens  the  ridicule  ;  but  that  is  not  Moure's  case*.     There  is 
no  fun  at  all   in   his  pedantry;  nor  is  it  intended  for  fun,  but 
.simply  to  cxhlbii  wliat  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Diary  he  calls  *a 
ra^-fair  of  learning' — nut  seeing  that   liis  ereaicr  poems  are,  ia 
the  original  conception  as  well  as  in  the  illustntlions,  ubnuxious 
tu  much  the  same  kind  of  criticism. 

We  arc  not  so  absurd  as  to  reproach  Moore  for  studying  to 
invest  his  fu'tions  with  all  attainable  reality  and  truth — our 
-Surprise  is,  that  a  poet  so  tried  up  as  '  ]icis!>es»iiig  in  his  own 
fancy  and  feeling  an  inrxhaustible  lonntain  of  ingenious  crea- 
tions'  (Lord  Johiif  Prafat'e,  xxiii.)  shouhl  have  selectetl  for 
»U  bis  great  effjrts  7ioii-itatural  subjects,  so  little  sympathetic 
even  with  bis  own  heart  or  mind  that  be  biraself  ia  driven 
to  hunt  through  ntteily  unfnuiitiar  authors  for  any  available 
scrap  of  information  about  them :  ancl^  after  all,  so  Utile  is 
there  of  distinctive  and  appropriate  either  in  the  substance  or 
details  of  those  works,  that  it  would,  we  believe,  have  cost  Moura 
no  gi-eal  trouble  to  have  inrorporatetl  bis  An;;els  with  Lnlla 
Hookb,  or  Alciphron  with  the  AngoU.  A  curious  illustration 
of  this  occurs  in  the  Diary.  After  the  Loves  of  the  An^^els, 
founded  on  a  passage  of  Scripture,  helped  out  by  the  apoery- 
phal  bonk  of  Knoch,  bad  been  published  and  four  editions 
sold,  Moore  found  the  imputation  of  itripiety  so  strong,  that 
he  took  the  IhjM  resolution  of  shifting  bis  whole  niacliinery  to 
Mahomet's  l^aradise  ;  and  did  so  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  as- 
sistanre  of  '  jD'^eriw/ni,'  "^  PritUaitj:*s  Life  of  Mahomet  *  *^  lieau' 
sobrcs  A\faiiidu:i$m,'  *"  Flydeg  Rdigio  Persnrum,^  ^  Philo-Jtidiev*^ 
^c.  iVc.  (iv.  41-^).  ^  et,  when  after  so  substantial  a  change 
the  mclumorphuscd  work  came  forth,  we  do  not  remember  that 
the  public  ever  seemed  tu  ubscrre  the  diflereucc  any  more  than 
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if  it  had  bpen  an  ordinary  sprond  Pflitiim.  Sach  a  dispoitaftifitt/, 
U  the  Frpnrh  mil  it — such  a  dtssolriuf/  view — would  not  hove 
;b*'en  possible  if  there  liml  been  nnything-  ui'  trutii  or  nature,  or 
even  fietiiious  inlcrcst,  in  the  »ri<;inal  composition.  Johnson 
ridiculed  rpifap/ts  to  let ;  but  here  was  a  whole  poem  to  ht  like 
furnished  hH^pinprs,  and  nobody  took  the  least  notice  of  the  new- 
comers, nor  discovered  that  they  were  not  tlic  old  occupants. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  show  of  odd  erudilion — he  e\en,  we 
[ibtok,  had  the  temerity  to  review  some  of  the  Greek  Fathers! — 
jAloore  ever  nnd  anon  betrays  utter  ipnoranre  of  literary  points 
l^itb  wliirh  we  mipht  expect  any  eiluented  man  of  his  dfiy  to 
inve  been  familiar.  This  must  we  suppose  be  attributed  to  the 
lultor)'  habits  of  bis  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  by  no 
[means  a  bookish  man,  and  to  have  given  but  little  nf  his  time  to 
[general  or  even  current  liieniture,  though  )iy  fits  very  studioun  of 
I* all  sucli  readjnif  as  was  never  read*  when  he  wanted  to  work  it 
[into  some  particular  design. 

*  Colonel  Ilenley  meniiuned  a  play  of  Racine's  (of  which  I  fjrget 
l|Jie  name),  the  eonitiiencenient  of  which  w  very  applicable  to  the 
Iliistory  of  Najioleon.* — iii.  240. 

Ijt  is  odd  that  he  should  forjret  the  name  of  imc  of  the  few  tra- 
Igedies.  of  this  pT<^nt  dramatist.  Colonel  Henley,  no  (hmbi, 
I'uludet)  ti^  the  first  lines  of  Akxamire.  And  in  some  remarks 
[that  Moore  makes  (iii.  22.'),  2vlH)  on  the  structure  of  the  French 
T'beroic  or  tragic  verse,  he  shows  that  he  knows  nothing  itbout  it. 

'  1822,  July  30th. — Canic  homp  by  the  ffn/i/ioie.  An  amitziiiu:  reciter 
j  of  verses  aimiii;r  tlie  i>aK«pna;en< :  «et  him  ritrht  about  samf  tin's  of 
[Jfafpg/ifiihe's.  Seenirrt  rarfit^  ttstonishrd  at  my  exelaimiiiH:,  tixini  my 
'  dark  eonier.  at  the  enti  of  each  of  his  recitations,  C'est  dc  Mnlcsherbes, 
fo.  Out,  JUo/isicur,  Vest  lie  Scarron.  Out,  jVoimrur.' — iii.  1159. 
Astonislied  the  poor  man  might  well  be  at  the  interference  of 
a  'learned  The  ban '  from  the  Western  Bo-otia,  who  couf<mnded 
the  names  of  M.  Lamoigmn  fie  Aluhflifriies,  the  celebrated 
minister  and  venerable  friend  of  Louis  XVI.,  with  that  of  Mal- 
herbc,  ft  poet  of  the  days  of  lienrv*  IV.,  of  whom  we  will  venture 
to  frucss  that  Moore  never  read  a  line  but  one  little  elejiiacmlc  on 
the  death  of  Rose  Duperrier,  which  is  preserved  in  all  the  I'Vcnrh 
Jiecueifs,^  and  which  every  one  has  by  heart.  Moore's  intrusive 
parade  of  his  Icarning^,  and  his  real  confusion  of  two  such 
different  and  well-known  persons,  seem  to  us  quite  as  comical  as 
his  own  story  of  another  Frenchman,  who,  when  Lord  Moira 
showed  liim  the  castle  of  Macheth  in  Scotland,  corrected  bim, 
*•  MarcabcK^  Mihrd :^nmis  le  prononqons  Aiaccab^  sur  U  Con- 
tinent — Judas  Alaccabcas,  Plmperetir  Homain^  (ii.  247). 

We  find  him  gravely  quoting'  Mr,  Z.uttrell  as  complaiain^ — ^ 

*lhat 
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*  tint  hti  Has  all  lus  life  had  a  love  fur  liomesttc  comforL^,  tlioiigli  pat's* 
iog  his  time  iti  Burli  a  ciitTeruiiL  uiuriiii?r.  "  likt;  tliat  kiui>-  of  BoUvmia 
who  hod  »o  uEitnckily  a  taste  fur  navi^tion.  ilioufjh  condemned  ui  Ut« 
iu  an  itilaiKl  town."  * — iii.  262. 

Is  it  pt>3siblc  that  Moore  should  not  have  known  whence  Mr. 
Lutlreir$  pleasantry  ivas  derived  ?  It  seems  so  :  and  there  ii  a 
■iinilar  instance  in  vol.  iv.  p.  72. 

Aj^iii,  lie  ([uoU'Sj  from  Lurd  Ilullam/y  Cowper'*  buiUsqoe 
lines,  '  Doctor  Jortlu,'  &l-.  (ui.  '27'2)^  t-vidcntly  Uaviii)^  eitlicr  not 
read  or  forgotten  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  jiopulor  publio^ 
tions  oi  his  own  time — 0)ivpiT'i  Letters, 

'  19tli  Svitt.  1818. — Diueil  ut  IVju-uch).    Suiiie  amiisinf;  thin;;!;*  inea- 

|timi(MEat  dinner.    Talkoclof  I't'iiu'sbrxik  ab»nt  tht*  eti(3  of  Llie  world,  and 

Swijt's  ridicule  of  Iiick£rsltijfs  prophecy^  which  I  must  see.' — li.  167. 

['Swift's  ridicule  of  BirkerstafTs  prophecy — which  I  mnst  «»./* 
He  would  have  to  search  lon^  enough  before  lie  saw  any  such 
thing,  it  is  ivitiiderful  tijat  he  iihuuld  not  have  known  that  Swift 
was  himself  DicJterstaff,  under  which  pscudonvinc  he  ridiculed 
the  prophecies  of  the  noloriuus  alinanae-maker  Partrtdqe^  where, 
however,  thore  is  nothing;  at  all  about  ^  t/te end af  tfte  morld.*  But 
neither  Bickerstaff  nor  I'urtriiJffc  had  anything  to  do  wiUi  tb» 
passage  ceferred  to  at  liowood,  which  is  from  an  altogetiicc  diT- 
ferent  drollery,  in  ridicule  of  Whie.tnyis  theory  of  comets.  We 
should  have  hardly  ihouglit  thai  There  was  any  reailing  man  in 
England  who  was  nut  lamillar  witli  all  the&e  plcasanlrics. 

Muorc  talks  of  a  .Mr.  'riicrupliilus  Swift  who  hod  in  his  ttute 
some  gi|uabb)e  with  the  heads  uf  the  University  in  which  his  sua 
Mr.  Deane  Swift  had  a  share — '  Mr.  Swift,'  says  Moore,  *  having, 
bad  his  son  so  christeneil  in  honour  of  the  name*  (i.  3ftj» 
Moore  must  have  looked  but  littk"  into  the  Dean's  history  not  to* 
know  that  one  of  his  uncles  hail  married  the  daughter  of  Ad- 
miral DeanCy  whose  surname  liad  thence  hecomc  a  Christi:iit 
iiauie  uf  the  Swift  family.  It  Is  slrunge  that  he  should  not  have 
read  Swift's  Correspondence,  the  second  letter  of  whicli,  dated 
lt>04,  is  addressed  to  *lii&  cousin,  Deane  Swift,  Ksq.':  and 
stranger  still  that  he  shouU!  nevt-r  have  seen  or  heanl  of  so  wrlL- 
knuwn  a  work  as  the  Kssay  on  t!ie  Life  of  the  Dean  of  St, 
Patrick's,  bv  an  elder  Mr.  Dcaiie  ^iwr/i— Uie  father  of  TliL-uphihlOi 
and  grandfather  of  the  secund  Deane^  whom  Moore  supposes  tol 
have  been  the  Brst. 

Again  :— 

'  Douglas  said  ho  supposed'  tlrnt  it  was  from  the  Paltiiirch  tlmt  rtw 
garment  calloil  aJojiep/i  wan  naniert.  Dnnglaft  must  have  been  thinkia^' 
<if  a  Benjamin^  for  a  JotrpJi  it),  I  beEieve,  a  woman's  goruieut.'— tk- 
182. 

How 
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Uow  oouid  Moore  forget  the  highest  puetical  anUiority  for  Joaeph 
mm  a  man's  garment  ? — 

■  He  grasps  an  empiy  Joseph  tor  a  John.* — Duntriad,  H.  128. 
He  had  not  even  r^nd,  it  seems,  that  '  handbook  '  of  aiWHxlntcs 
— the  fVatpoUana—Uyv  h«:  thinks  it  nwt'ssnrv  to  tmnscribc  (iv. 
£47)  a  stor>'  ag  tuld  hy  Lord  Lansdowne  which  ig  printed  there. 
Lord  Lansdownc  mi^ht  I'crv  naturally  trU  itj  bat  Moore's  tran- 
scnhin*/  it  proves  tlint  lie  liad  never  read  it, 

*  Lord  I.am<lowi)u  metiiioned  an  epigram  us  latlier  Iiapgy  in  its  stiuc- 
ttire :  I  forget  the  exact  wonJs  : — 

*  [The  hearer]  perplex 'd 

'Twiict  iJiR  two  tn  determine— 
"Watch  and  pray  mys  the  text, 

Go  to  sleep  savH  the  semion.' — iv.  241. 

Moore  might  have  fci'Und  it  in  the  veryjirst  page  ol  e|>ignmgs  ul 
the  *  Elegant  Kxtracta.* 

Presently,  however,  we  find  him  sneering  at  Lord  Lansdowne, 
as  '  skotoing  off*  some  criticism  on  Dn'den's  translatinn  of  the 
ojjrninsf  of  the  ^'Kiieid,and  especially  on  the  imperfect  rendering 
of  fitto  profunas,  which  Moore  ba<l  heard  fn>m  him  before  (li. 
24ti}.  If  Lord  Lansdowne — who  is  as  little  of  a  mere  shnw~off 
man  as  we  ever  met — did  repeat  himself,  it  certainly  was  not 
Moore  who,  enjoying  his  hospitality,  should  Lave  been  on  the 
watch  to  detect  and  reronl  it  Moore  goes  on  to  attrihutir  to  Lord 
Lansdowne  some  further  remarks  on  the  wonl  profti^us  :— 

'  Ilowooil,  IfllB.  Dec  30th. — Lord  L.  rapnlionwl  a  passage  in 
Floru?,  where  (he  word  prof^ijus  was  very  strangely  useit.  I  forget  it ; 
but  it  (Ifrseribt's  *i\\k  of  tN?  Uwnan  generals  oa  jirofTi^ug  for  the  nake  of 
seeking  out  an  eiwmv  to  Rome.  Dr.  Paley  at  Curnbriclge  (Q.E.E.) 
calletl  tlie  word  proJ&t/n»  (the  coiisecjneiiee  of  his  northern  educatiou), 
aoft  the  following  linu  va*  written  on  the  occasion,—*'  Mrrat  Virffiihu^ 
forte  pr(f\\gtu  erai."  ' — ii.  246.  < 

All  we  can  understand  from  this  strange  passage — marlced  and* 
accented  as  we  hitvc  given  it— is,  tiiat  Moore  seems  not  to  have 
had  llie  slightest  idea  of  wliat  his  friends  wore  talking  about — 
that  he  confounded  the  maauing  with  the  prosody  of  the  word — 
that  be  fancied  Fhrng  to  he  a  poet,  whose  authority  would 
determine  the  penulcimate  sylhible  to  be  long — and  that  Dr.  Paley 
bavjngf:  in  mnsetptvnce  of  his  northern  etitwatiou^  pronounced  it 
as  short,  he  was  ridiculed  bv  his  fellow  Cnutut>5  fur  so  ui»ustruua 
a  blunder !  We  cannot  imagine  how  Moore,  even  with  his 
UMstern  edncatioiiy  ci:iuld  bare  accumulated  &uch  absuiiliLies,  and 
suppose  rather  some  error  in  the  tnkiiscriptiun  itC  Lis  ALS. ;  but 
we  may  Wely  acquit  Lord  Lansdowne  of  having  any  shaie  in 
them. 

On 
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Od  another  question  of  prnso(]y  he  aUo  gcti  <mtnf  his  <1f>ptTi  in 
very  shallow  water.  In  citnfcssin^  that  the  Dublin  University 
meo  were  in  his  day  (leficient  in  prosody,  he  admits  Uint  they 
make  mUtakes  as  to  the  longs  and  shorts  (i.  50) — lielicvinjff 
thnt  the  hiigs  and  shorts  of  our  great  schools  refer  to  long  and 
short  st/lhil/les,  and  not,  as  they  do,  to  httfj  and  sftort  li'ntJi — i.e., 
hcxanietc-rs  and  pentameters:  and  twenty  years  later  (ii.  2(K))  he 
bad  uot  discovcnxl  his  mistake. 

It  mokes  a  si^iHcant  ronclusion  to  ihe  foregoing  ne^li- 
^nres  and  ig'noranres  to  find  that  it  was  only  one  week  befon* 
his  final  departure  from  Paris,  after  a  residence  of  near  ttootftarSy 
that  he  found  his  way  to  the  royal  library  : — 

'  1822.  Nov.  lulh.— AVciit  to  tlie  library.     What  a  chame  that  I 
sliouM  not  tiit  fUMc  have  availed  myself  of  the  £u;iliiic3of  this  treasury  I* 
— iv.  20. 
He  left  Paris  on  the  third  day  after  this  rompunctious  entry. 

On  the  whole,  tlicre  is  hardly  anytliiuo;  in  tiie  Diary  tliat  liaa 
surprised  us  more  than  the  fretfuenl,  and,  as  it  seems,  tonclusive, 
evidcnee  of  Moore's  dcficicnry,  not  only  in  more  serious,  but 
even  in  ordinary,  reading.  There  are  hardly  any  of  his  acipinint- 
ance,  and  we  should  note  more  especially  bis  noble  friends  Lord 
Lansdo^vne  and  Lord  Holland,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  lKM*n — 
quad  miiiime  reris — better  versed  than  this  voluminous  poet  and 
historian  Iwith  in  En;;lish  and  tlassieal  literature. 

A  very  prominent  feature  of  tlie  Diary  is — and,  indee<l,  one 
of  its  least  irrational  objects  would  he—the  record  of  the  joke* 
and  stories  that  Moore's  taste  should  think  worth  remembering. 
Knowin;;  that  he  lived  with  all  the  wits  of  the  day,  Whia:  and  'lory, 
and  having  ourselves  often  arlmired  his  tact  and  humour  in  re- 
pioduc'int:^  such  tbinps  to  enliven  his  own  conversation,  w-o  ex- 
pecte<l  a  choice  harvest :  but  there,  as  everywhere  else,  we  Iiave 
been  disn]>|)ointed.  Few  are  {rowl,  and  the  inajorily  are  down- 
right failun-s.  Amongst  the  few  tolerable  with  which  we  are  not 
familiar  the  following  are  the  best.  Foremost  we  place  two  of 
Kenny's,  the  dramatist,  who — 

*  said    of  Luttrell'^  "Julia"    Uiat  it  was  too  long,  and    not   broad 
eiiougli.' 
An  excellent  critique  on  that  somewhat  ponderous  levity. 

And  again,  whenJIoore's  tnmblescame  upon  him,  without  ap- 
pearing to  affect  his  spirits,  Kenny  said,  with  a  pleasantry  that 
reminds  one  of  Gil  Bias, — 
'  'Ti*  well  you  are  a  poet :  apliilosnpheriiprercnuld  bear  it.' — iii.  169. 

*  On  somebody  remarking'  that  Payne  Knight   liad    got  very  deaf, 
"  Tin  from  want  of  practice,"  says  Kogers:  Kniglit  being  a  very  had 
iistener.' 
>.,  O  Lord 
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Lord  EI1enborouj;Ii  showing'  some  impatience  at  a  barrister's 
speech,  the  gentleman  paused,  luid  stiid — 

* "  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  lliut  1  .tliould  proceed  o'tth  mjAtate- 

ncDt  ?  "     "  Pleasure.  Mr. ,  has  been  out  of  Ute  questiun  fur  a 

long  lime  ;  but  you  may  proceed."  ' — ii.  312. 

Moore,  ronfesstng  that  he  w.i5  not  a  scientific  musician— 

•  menlirtnod  the  lendeoey  I  had  to  run  into  eonseculive  fifths,  ntlding 
that  [Sir  Henryj  Bishop  imw  revised  my  miwic ;  [(Jeorge]  Lord 
Auckland  sHid,  "Other  Bisho|w  take  care  of  the  WAf*— but  he  looks 
after  t]ie_/rfi'Aj:."'— iv.  263. 

*C'nrran.  npntt  a  case  where  the  Theatre  Rnyal  in  Duliliii  brought 
an  action  against  Asi]ey'«  for  acting  Lnrh  ami  Key.  said,  '*  My  Lords, 
the  whole  question  turns  upon  lliie,  whether  the  slid  Lock  and  Key 
is  to  be  ccMisidered  as  a  patent  one,  or  of  the  spring  and  tumbler  kind." ' 
— iv.  7. 

At  a  sta^hunt  at  Killamey,  the  animal 
*came  close  to  where   I-ord  Avonmore,  then   Attorney-freneral,  and 
Dr.  O'Lcary   were  slauditig- — O'Leary  ^aid— Hmw  iialuiully  iiwtinct 
leads  biin  to  you  for  a  noUe  proset/m  I ' — iv.  1 1 2. 

A  dialo^e  between  a  visitor  ami  a  servant  at  a  hall  door  in 
Dublin:— 

•  '•  Is  your  miuter  at  home?"  "  No,  Sir.  he  's  out."  "Tour  mis- 
tress ?  "  *•  No.  Sir,  she 's  out."  ''  Well.  I'll  just  |»o  in,  and  takw  an 
air  of  the  fire  itll  lliey  come."     "  Faith,  .Sir,  it 's  out  too."  ' — iii.  238. 

These  are  at  Ipist  among  the  best  that  have  any  novelty  ;  they 
Bfe  peocrally  hackneyed,  nnd,  what  is  surprising,  sometimes  very 
ill  told.  '  It  is  not  evcrv  one,'  says  Johnson,  *  who  can  carry  a 
Joke'  Mnorc  we  always  thought  was  one  of  those  wIm)  could,  and 
indeed  he  had  ronsiderable  success  in  that  way  ;  huttlie  following 
failure  is  almost  ns  bad  as  tlie  Joe-Miller  story  of  him  who  called 
the  fall  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  a  lapsus  UngUEp  : — 

*  182L  Feb.  2. — Talkiji(j  of  letters  lieing  charged  by  weight.  Can- 
ning said  thai  tjie  Pwt  OHicc  once  refustKl  to  carry  a  letter  of  Sit  J. 
Cox  Hippesley,  **  it  was  w  dull."'  ' — iii.  IGG. 

Ob  no,  Mr.  Moore,  Canning  said  ''  it  was  so  keavyJ  He  attempts 
to  repeat  after  Ticrnev  two  pleasantries  of  Mr.  Fitt — of  one  he 
makes  ntmsense,  and  the  other  he  maims  and  loses  its  point. 
It  is  truly  told  in  Q,  R.,  vol.  79,  p.  513.  Here  i«  an  imbroglio, 
to  us  quite  incoinprcbcnslble.  Crecvey,  be  says,  who  had  passeit 
some  lime  with  Sheridan  at  Mr.  Ord's  in  Nortlmniberland, 
described — 

*  Sheri'lan's  gaiety :  acted  over  the  battle  of  the  PyTamidt  on 
Manton  iWoor,  ordering  Captain  Creevey  to  cut  out  thai  cow — pointing 
to  a  cow  in  a  ditch.* — iv.  295. 

Was 
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Was  it  CrecTcy  or  Mooro  who  imagined  rhat  either  llic  battle  of 
the  Pyramids  or  that  of  Marstun  Movr  was  a  maritime  exploit^ 
like  the  (-elebratad  iitttinif  otU  the  Hennione  ? 

'  [  quoted  the  fullnwitig  on  Cssar  Culdoiigb's  takii^  boat  at  Liig^ 
gelaw  to  follow  tiie  IkjoihIs  : — 

*'  ClB5aruiR  vehU  et  fortunm.  (tie) 
"  Wlivn  muaucr  luiuls  Uic  teiii)i«st  Htrurk  nith  awe, 
Untiauntvcl  Colclaugh  crociaefi  at  I.utjtfelnw, 
Aoii  said  to  Uoatmeii,  sbiverinK  iu  their  raffSt 
You  carry  Ca?sar  ami  his— saddle-hag* !  "  '^iii.  5. 

This  plensanlry,  not  itst-lf  a  very  choice  one,  is  miserably  man^l 
m  cv€M-y  ^mv.  Lufj<felaw  is  a  inouutnia  tam^  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  whero  ni»  nnp  crer  tot>k  boat  unless  to  fish  or  ^etcb, 
and  where  hounds  never  couM  come — unr,  if  they  did,  do  sports- 
men hunt  witli  saddle- bngs.  The  epit^ruui  was  made,  we  believe, 
by  Charles  Bushe  on  Mr.  Ca'sar  Colclough,  a  bHrristcr  riding 
the  Leinster  circuit,  who,  in  a  &torin  that  deterred  others,  cnisaed 
the  ferry  at  BaUiitlaw^  between  Waterlord  and  WextVird.  It  waa 
said  that  he  touk  this  short  cut  to  unlicipate  ttie  rest  of  the 
bar  bv  an  earliei'  arrivul  iit  Wexford,  uod  that  liutthe  took 
this  kind  of  reven^rr  on  him.  Tills  blunder  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  it  proves  tliat  Moore  never  could  have  visited 
Lu;,'j;elaw,  one  of  the  most  slrJkinif  stenes  of  tliot  picturesque 
districtso  often  uieiitlonetllu  his  Mehxlies.  How  thisttliouM  have 
Imppeited  we  cimnot  inin^ine,  particulnrlv  if  lie  saw  the  '  Mt^eting: 
of  the  Waters,'  Glnndelnugh,  Hic,  in  gning  to  which  he  must 
have  passeil  close  to  Lugjfelaw,  which  is  nearer  to  Dublin,  and 
We  think  finer  than  auy  of  them. 

Moore  professed  to  feel  |>jeat  pleasure  from  naluFol  scenery, 
but  this  and  several  other  jmssages  in  the  Diarv  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  the  feeling  was  very  strong.  Dovedale,  for  instance, 
gives  him  no  more  distinct  idea  tluui  tliat  it  is  the  *ery  abotic  of 
— ye/in/  (i.  301).  To  be  sure,  Ixiih  he  and  Lord  John  tell  ui 
that  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  he  also  tells  ns 
that  he  wept  at  seeinj;  a  Freticlniuiii  po  np  in  a  balloon.  We 
know  also  that  he  never  saw  iLillamey  till  his  luiglikh  fricntU 
the  Lansdowues  took  him  there  in  his  tiirtv-second  year;  and. 
when  he  w;is  aski^d  which  of  two  different  confluences  ho  meant 
to  describe  in  his  celebrated,  soi^  of  the  *  Meeting  of  llie  Waters,*  ■ 
be  was  unable  to  say.  1 

The  specimcnw  he  gives  of  his  own  bons^mota  or  repartees  ai« 
very  poor — take  one,  which,  from  the  rank  of  ihc  lady  and  the 
care  with  which  he  records  it,  was,  we  presume,  a  favourite 
recolWtinn  : — 

'  Uad  muitie  in  the  evening  [at  VTobucn].    The  Duchess  [of  Bed- 
ford] 
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Jbtdl  Mid  she  wUlied  I  cuuld  transfer  aiy  ^nius  tf>  lier  fur  six  weeks  ; 
■ndl  aiuwered,  ^*  Mo»t  wilUn^y,  if  Wobum  tva»  placed  at  my  du- 
posol  fur  die  !>ame  time/' ' — iii.  283^ 

The  KOfxi  taste  oi  aprecing'  so  rfndily  in  the  DudiPSft's  humble 
esttinati-  of  bcrsulf,  mid  in  lirr  GnicR'a  lii^li  opinion  of  him,  and 
of  estimating  his  owa.  superiority  at  just  the  worth  ol'  H'olnim  (/), 
seeiiu  tu  us  cc|ual  to  its  pleasantrr. 

After  the  publication  o(  the  Life  of  Shorniinn  there  was  some 
talk  oi  liis  unflerCakinfT  lli<.>sc  of  Grattan  imiJ  tiyr4)n: — 

*  Lord  Lansdowne  tmif  h  aiiitisod  by  the  custom  for  Lives  T  was  likely 
to  have — -I  mid  I  hud  better  publttth  nine  together,  in  one  vohtme,  and 
CaU  it  ITie  Ct/i.'— iv.  323. 

Spuiteif  it  si^ms  from  the  old  dn»nery  in  Walpole'a  Letters  :  ^'If 
I  had  AS  many  lives  as  a  cat,  or  as  one  Plutarrh.' 

Finding  some  diffiruhy  in  lighting  a  fire  at  a  French  inn, — 

*  I  said  thewofxf  wa»  like  tlie  Uomea  iu  Ptim,aisarecontrel'uiceadie- — 
irhich  amuseit  Lord  John.' — iii.  ]  3. 

Haviji^  tkus  endeavoured  to  collect  from  the  srattered  ovidrnoe 
of  the  Diar)'  a  kind  of  !>yDii)^>sis  of  some  of  the  chief  points  of 
Alo4>re's  personal  auJ  literary  clini-acter,  wc  now  tuni  to  the-  cousi- 
cteratdou  of  Mime  vinunistaut-es  of  a  more  puldii:  ntituce  ;  aud  hen; 
itiathatn-R  can  cordLiJly  say  that,  whatever  negiec-t  or  error  of 
detail  may  be  imputt^l  to  Lonl  John  Hiissell's  editorshi]!,  his 
Work  i»  a  public  —  we  bail  almost  said  bistorieul — beiietit, 
Moore's  political  satires  bad  u  considuruble  e0ect  iu  their  tlay^ 
nut  au  much  from  tiieir  gaiety  and  wit — which  was  often  feeble, 
and  more  often  forced — as  from  the  deep  bitterness  and  per- 
St>nal  rajiojor  by  which  lliey  ret-oTrunended  tliemsfdves  to  that 
Couibiuation  of  liicticnis  self  styled  the  PVhtff  jjurttf.  Of  this 
active  ami  unscrupulous  Oppoaittoii  Muorc  bcnune  the  poot- 
laurefttc  ;  and  though  his  vituperatorv  versos  arc  as  essentially 
effete  as  the  panegyrics  of  any  court  laureate  ol  them  all,  tbcr 
have  loft  behind  tbem,  both  in  comuiou  talk  and  in  the  olhi-podrida 
litrniiure  of  our  dny>  a  kind  of  vapie  inipre:ssion,  whifih  these 
volumes  will  teiul  to  correct  and  eifare  tu  a  dej^ee  of  which 
Moore's  egotism  was,  and  Lord  John  Hussell's  prejuilicc  is,  we^ 
suspectf  alike  uuo>iiscious. 

To  exhibit  this  in  its  true  light  we  must  revert  a  little  to 
Moore's  auti>bi[}grapby. 

We  here  ftml  more  tkan  we  bad  ever  before  hejuxl  or  suspected 
of  hia  eai'ly  initiation  into  the  Unitetl  Iriah  Cimfipiracy.  Moore 
tells  us  that  he  was  aot  actually  a  United  Irishman  —  and  lus 
youth  woiilfi,  no  flidibt,  prevent  his  being  in  llicir  councils — but 
he  liequently  boasted  that  be  was  heart,  aud  soul  devoted  tu  their 
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j>rinci])les,  nnJ,  t(»  the  extent  of  liis  Httic  jwwer,  active  in  propa- 
irating'  them.  All  of  what  are  called  his  patriotic  songs  were 
(■alnilated  to  rcvivR  and  iced  the  spirit  of  thf^  Irish  Rebellion; 
nnd,  to  the  verv  last,  he  seems  tn  be  proucl  of  being:  considered  & 
Jacobin,  and  even  a  traitor — which  latter  tkle  is  evidently 
viewed  by  him  as  ctjulvak-nt  to  that  »i  patriot. 

This  leads  us  t«)  observe  «m  two  passages  of  Lord  John  Rus* 
selVs  Preface,  penned  no  doiiht  with  ilie  object  of  justifying 
Moore's  extreme  politics,  but  *vhich  we  think  deserve,  on  higher 
pounds,  serious  unimud version.  in  his  critical  summitry  of 
Aloore's  works.  Lord  John  says  of  his  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Kitz- 
perald,  that  *  the  eharacter  and  fate  of  Lord  Kdward  are  maiJe  to 
touch  the  heart  of  ever ff  Jri&U  patriuf ;'  and  in  speaking  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion  of  1798,  the  noble  J:)ditcvr  atiirms  that  it  M'as  *  tcickedlif 
j>rovoked^  hy  tlie  Government.  This  canonization,  of  treason  and 
murder  as  patriotism,  and  this  calumny  on  the  Government  of  the 
country,  are  anion^  the  le^ries  that  Lord  John  lias  had  from 
Holland  lluusc.  Our  readers  know  that  Lord  liultand  avowed 
both  these  scandalous  4>]iiiiions  in  his  last  volume  of  Memoirs; 
and  we  hope  they  have  not  Ktrffotten  our  refutation  of  them(Q.  R. 
June,  1852).  \Ve  need  hardly  say  that  we  have  ver^'  little  re- 
liance on  Lord  John  Kus&ell's  ju<]gment  on  any  question  where 
party  prejudices  ran  intcrveno  ;  but  that  an  author  who  has  pub- 
lished largely  on  mmlem  history — a  statesman  who  has  been 
successively  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial,  the  Foreign, 
and  the  Home  Departments,  Prime  Minister,  and  who  is  now 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons — should  go  out  of  his  way  lo 
gild  over  rebellion  as  patriotism,  imd  to  assert  so  gratuitous  and 
so  absurd  a  slander  as  that  the  English  and  Irish  ministers 
of  those  days  had  *  wiclipffit/  prorohed '  the  rebellion,  passes  oar 
understanding:  it  is  like  nothing  wc  ever  read  of,  except  the 
assertion  of  certuin  I-'rt^nch  historians  tliatJVlr.  Pitt  provoked  the 
massacres  of  September. 

We  are  astonished  at  Lonl  John  Russell's  venturing  to  repro- 
duce such  a  niisrcpresentaliun  if  it  were  merely  historical : — it  is 
worse,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  when  a  man  in  such  a  station 
endeavours  to  palliate  not  merely  rebellion — but  a  rebellion  of 
which  we  can  scarce!}' say  that  the  ashes  are  yet  cold  ; — -but  worst 
of  all  it  is.  when  the  very  hook  he  is  editing — nolwithstiiudiiig 
the  aroiwtilif  rebellious  bias  of  the  author — contratlicts  Lord 
Holland's  and  Lord  John  Russell's  fable  of  the  rebellion  having 
been  'wickedly'  or  in  anjf  way  *  provoked'  by  the  Government. 
Moore's  Jir\t  jwlitit^l  reoollecliuns — tinting  many  years  before 
17t)i5 — he  tells  us,  were  that — 

'  all  the  oldest  acquaiDlaocei  of  his  father  and  mother  were  some  of 

tho«e 


•  diow  most  deeply  involved  ia  the  grand  conspiracy  agaiiut  the  Go- 
'  vernrnml.' — i.  46. 

Ajt^aln,  in  the  year  ffefhre  the  rebellion,  Moore  says — 

*  tlie  ceiebniteil  newspap<'r  cnllecl  tlic  I'rcss  waa  set  U]>  by  Arthur 
0'C"tmur,  Thomas  Addis  iCnimeU,  ami  the  oliier  chiefs  of  the  United 
Irish  Conspiracy  [  J^Vtp  fftei/  the  iotilx  vf  Ptlt  and  Camden  ?],  with  the 

,  view  of  preparing  auii  ripetdntjt  the  public  micid  for  the  great  crisis 

,  that  was  Just  ap/ifOdchiag.' — i.  55. 

Moore  would  have  Iiopn  willing' enough  to  palliate  the  relicllion 
— hut  he  liad  been  too  near  an  observer  to  ntt^^mpt  any  such  im- 
position ;  and  every  line  and  uvc;ry  word  i>f  bis  ruc»>rd  of  tliosc 
times  is  a  eontradlction  of  Lord  Joiin  Hussell's  most  indecent 
-nnil   most  unfounded — wc  mi;;!it  almost    borrow  his  own  term 
.  *  wi<ke<I ' — fliaifje  on  tlie  Government  of  the  time. 

From  those  perilous  political  connexions — though  never  from 
these  rebellious  principles — iMoore  seeuis  to  have  soon  escaped 
tinto  a  very  dififerent  and  —  in  spite    of   his    Jacobin    opinions 
k — more  congenial  society.      His  musical   taste   introduce*!   him 
.to  one  or  two  musical   families,   which   he    surprised   and    de- 
ltg:hted  by  a  combination  of  poetry  and  music  in  a  style  altoge- 
ther peculiar  to  hiuiself.     He  siuig  his  own  vcises  to  his  own 
tunes,  in  a  style  still  more  his  own ;  the  songs  were  indeed  rather 
_  little  amatory  breathings   limn   poetry — the  voice  rather  a  war- 
f  bling  than  singing-^but  botb  were  set  off  by  an  expression  of 
.  cx;untenRUce  and  charm   of  inanner  the  most  graceful,  the  most 
natural,  and  the  most  touching  that  we  have  ever  wiluessed;  in 
trutii,  wp  believe  tliat  those  who  have  ever  heani   Moore's  own 
performance  will  agree   that  from  no  other  lips — not  even  those 
of  female  beauty— did  his  songs  ever  come  with  such  fascinating 
clfcct.     With  tliis  singular  an<l  seductive  talent,  aceompauicd  by 
perfect  good   manners  and   lively   cunveisation,   he  soon    made 
his  way  in  the  *  sinking,  dancing,  supjwring'  society  of  Dublin; 
and  il   is  evident  from  all  the   names  that  occur  in  the  letters  of 
this  ptTind  chat  it  was  of  an   altogether  cUfTerent  political  com- 
plexion from  his  former  assuciatiuTis. 

At  this  time  his  parents,  ttiough  little  in  a  condition  to  meet 
such  an  expense,  decided  on  his  being  educated  fur  the  Bar — and 
accordingly,  in  April,  I7'Jif,  he  proceeded  to  London,  to  be 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple.  The  preparations  for  tliis  jour- 
ney are  told  witli  singular  naivete*,  and  include  a  peculiarity 
which  we  should  not  have  ex])et  ted  from  what  he  says  of  the 
general  good  sense  of  his  mother: — 

'A  serious  drain  was  now,  however,  to  he  made  u]K>u  our  ecanty  re- 
ebiirces}  and  my  poor  inoth>er  had  long  befn  hoarding  up  every  penny 

she 
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she  could   scrape  together,  towardj  Ihe  expetvtea  of  my  juunief  1o 

Londuri,  for  tlit  jjurposu  cif  bt-iii^  eiitcreH  at  the  Temple.     A  part«f 

the  .tmall  tiiim  wtiicb  I  took  with  me  vrus  ia  guineas,  auU  I  recollect 

was  carefully  sewed  ii[>  by  niy  inotiier  iti  tJn:  wuistbtiiHl   of  my  ]>aiita- 

1  loons.    There  was  aho  tmotfier  treasure  n-AiL-i  she  had,  unknoirH  to  mf, 

)'wewed  lip  in  some  other  part  of  i/tff  clothes,  and  that  was  a   scapular 

'  •(o«  it  is  ciilkn]).   or  small  bit  of  cloth,  bletsvd  by  the  jrriesf,  which  a 

fond  mperstition  incHlieii    herlo  believe  wnuld  keep  the  WKorm- tff  it 

from  harm.     And  tltus,   with  this  charm  about  me,  of  which  I  was 

wholly  uDconsciouH,  and  my  littk'  packet  of  guinesK,  of  which  1  felt 

deeply  the  rettpoiuibility,  did  I  fur  the  fir.>tt  time  start  from  home  fur  the 

g^rcal  world  of  Lutiduu.' — i.  72. 

He  rcinuncd  here,  it  seems,  only  k>ng  ctioagli  lu  Anrp,  b» 
it  is  callatl,  two  law  tfirms,  imd  rotomed  tn  Dnblin  in  Ju-lj; 
where,  the  season  of  the  year  having  no  doQbt  thinne<l  the 
■gay  cinnp;iny  in  which  lie  bad  before  lived,  he  probably  worked 
mure  Uiisiduouslv  at  prtTjiariiig-  for  the  pre&s  the  translaticm  of 
Anacreon  whicli  be  had  bn^n  while  yrt  in  rolleffe.  This 
vork — then  his  tmly  ticket  in  the  lotter}'  of  life — beinp;  at  last 
veady  lor  the  press,  be  returned  to  London,  where  he  imme- 
iliatcly  circulated  pmposaU  for  publisliin^'  it  by  Kubscriptitm. 

He  had  brought  also  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  KnrI  of 
Moira,  who  at  that  time  was  the  chief  professor  tif  Irish  pntriotism 
in  En3;lantl ;  the  intercourse  of  that  diiie  was  confined  to  u  morn- 
ing viiiit  and  a  (Hnner ;  but  he  then  received  an  invitation  to  the 
Karl's  seat  at  Donington  Castle  in  Leicestershire,  of  vhirfa  hn 
availed  himself  on  his  way  to  London  the  sKOitM  time,  in 
Xovember,  \7\)iK 

lie  made  for  many  years  not  merely  frequent  visits  to  Lofd 
Moim  at  IVinitiglon,  Hut  several  len^henod  nbcKles  with  wliich 
his  Lortlship  indulgwi  him,  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  lo 
pOTfiue  his  studies  free  from  expense  and  the  absorbing!-  distrmc- 
tions  of  society,  and  with  the  advanta<;(!  of  a  fine  libi-ary — a  con- 
siderate kindness  on  the  part  of  Ijml  Moira  which  showed 
an  early  appreciation  of  the  danger  to  which  Moore's  taste  for 
the  dissipatiiins  of  Loiulon  ejfpuseil  him.  Soon  nficr  his  marriafte 
Moore  hired  a  cotta^je  in  the  ncij^hbouring;  villnge  of  K^fwortb, 
where  he  had  the  library  atw*ays,  and  ucuuianally  the  society  of 
the  castle,  within  his  reach. 

Very  early  in  their  arquaintanee  Lord  Moira  »eems  to  %ave 
obtained  from  G€H>rjjre  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  the  acceptance 
of  the  dedication  of  the  forthcoming  Anacreon  ;  and  as  \ft>nre'» 
subsefpient  conduct  towanls  that  Prinre  was  nltx>f!:etheT,  we  think, 
the  least  creditable  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable  circunistoncc 
of  Lis  wliule  life,  it  is  our  hisloricul  duty  to  give  as  perticular  an 

account 
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It  nf  it  as  we  can  ^ther  from  thcs«  volumes.     Some  time 
;fore  the  pcrwmal  introduction  Moore  writes  : — 

*  nsOO.  May.] — -Mj  dear  Mottier, — T  havo  got  the  Prince's  name 
"[to  tlie  subscriplion],  and  \m  perfiiis^ioii  that  I  should  dedicuti;  Aaa- 

reon  to  him.     Ilumi!     Hurra!* — L  104. 

*  Huj-ra  '  Ilnna  /'  We  pause  for  a  moment,  not  to  sne«r  at 
itlus  burst  ol'  exultation,  very  imtural  in  a  jimtli  uf  Moore's  tltea 

rirt-urii»tnin*i-s,   but   lo  lament  tbat  the  nc-xt  time  we  meet  them! 
•word:!  from  MiNire's  pen  should  he  in  an  irtfiilt  to  tlie  Tery  per- 
lage  of  whose  favonr  hp  wns  onre   so  proud — in  a  burlesque 
)e«cnption  of  the  Regent's  openin;;  Parliament : — 

*  Hurra  I  Hurra  I  1  heard  iliem  «ay, 
And  lliey  cheered  and  shouted  all  ihe  way, 
As  the  great  Panurtjc  in  his  glorj'  went 
1"o  open  in  state  his  Parliatrmiit.' —  )^'orks,  511. 

At  one  of  the  fashionable  assemblies  in  which  Moore's  a^ce- 

|-ah1e    talents    snon  remlercd    hiin    so  universally    acceptable — a 

parly,    we    believe,  of  Lady  Harrington'* — he  had   by   and   by 

the  honour  uf  being  pui'souaily  inlroducod   to  Uis  Koyal  High- 

imm: — 

*  1 800.  Aug.  4th. — I  waa  yesterday  intro^ced  to  His  Royal  Highneis 
Georgia  Prince  of  Wuluj.  He  \»,  beyuutl  doiiht,  u  man  of  very  &sci- 
juitin^  manners.  Wiien  1  wan  preMrtaeti  to  liim,  he  said  he  was  very 
happy  to  knoiv  a  auui  of  my  ahililieK :  and  whoti  I  thatikbil  him  for  the 
]jonour  he  liitd  done  me,  he  blopped  iiie>  and  said  llie  honour  wai* 
enlirely  his,'  &e.  &c, — 107. 

*  1801.  Marcti  8th. — I  last  ni^ht  wtnt  to  a  little  supper  afier  the 
opera,  where  the  l*rince  and  Mrs.  Fitzherhert  were.' — 111. 

'  MarcJi  28th. — Yon  may  imagine  the  affability  of  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  M'heH  his  addrws  to  rae  M-as,  "  How  do  you  do,  Moore?  I  am 
glad  10  see  you."  '—112. 

This  is  all  we  find  before  Moore's  trip  to  America ;  bnt  imme- 
diately after  his  rclurn  he  writes : — 

*  [1804]  Satuntay  [Dec.  7th].— My  darlinj^  Motlier — I  have  only 
JBit  time  to  tell  yon  that  the  Priace  w.-is  extremely  kind  to  me  last 
JU^t  at  a  Aiiiall  i»up)>er  party  at  whicii  I  met  him.     IrLrer^'  one  noticed 

the  conliality  with  which  he  lipoki-  to  me.  His  words  Mere  tlicse :— ^ 
*'  I  am  verj-  glatl  ti>  see  you  here  again,  Moore.  Frrun  the  reports  I 
heard,  I  was  afraid  wt  had  lost  you.  I  assure  yon  (loyiog  liis  hand 
on  my  shoulder  at  the  Mme  time)  it  wai  a  subject  of  ji-neral  concern." 
CJoiild  anything  he  more  flattering?  I  ma«t  say  I  fflt  rather  happy  at 
that  monieiit.  'i'he  id«a  of  such  reports  haring  reacheri  him — his  re- 
niembcrinst  ihem  ujion  seeing  me,  and  expressing  them  so  cordially — 
was  all  pleasant,  and  wilj,  ]  know,  ^'^atify  my  dear  fallier's  uud 
moUier's  lieartB.    1  saw  him  afterwards  go  up  to  Lord  Moim,  and, 

pointing 
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•polntiofj;  towards  mc,  exprew,  I  sij|jposc,  tlie  same  thing.     It  wns  at 
Jjord  Harrington's.' — i.  178. 

'  lUOii.  May. — I  b«Uere  I  told  you  the  kiud  things  the  Priace  said 
to  lue  about  my  book  [ilie  Odes  atici  EpisUes].' — 193. 

*  1811.  June  21  fit. — My  dcartwt  Mother, — I  ought  to  have  TrritteB 
yesterday,  but  I  w&a  iti  bed  alt  day  ailer  ctie  f^Cu  [at  Carllon  House], 
vhicli  I  did  not  leave  till  paid  six  in  the  morning.  Notliing'  was  ever 
Jkatf  fifi  ma^mficeiit ;  it  was  in  realitr/  all  tliat  they  try  (o  imitate*  in 
tlie  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  theatre;  and  1  really  sat  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  the  I'riure's  room  after  aii[>|ier,  siletitly  looking  at  the 
tacle,and  feeding  my  eye  with  the  a&semblage  of  beauty,  splendour, 
prufiisc  magnificence  which  it  pre*ent«l.  It  was  quile  worthy  of 
R  Prince,  and  I  would  not  liave  lust  it  for  any  consideration.  .  . 
The  Vrirce  spoke  to  me,  a.t  he  always  doen,  with  the  cordial  &niiliarity 
of  an  old  acquaiutance.'— i.  254-5.  ' 

This  was  one  of  those  two  fetes  at  the  beginning  of  the  Regency 
to  which  Moore's  subsequent   libels   make   so  man^'   offeusivc, 
'and,   as   we  now  sec,  ungratelul  allusions.     We  see  also  that  he 
fcad  once  at  least  dined  at  Carlton  House. 

The  Prince  was  certainly  struck  with  the  talents  and  manners 
of  the  younn  poet,  and  partook  of  Lord  ^[oira's  pood  will  towards 
him  : — and  duiiup  Mr.  Addiiigton's  administration — in  180^— 
theirjoi'ji/  influence  (we  speak  advisedly)  procured  for  their  prot^6 
a  vert/  easf/  oflice  in  ihe  Admiralty  Court  nf  Bermuda.  It  it 
no  dottbl  to  palliate  Moore's  subsequent  ingiatitudc  to  l/vt/t  his 
patrons  that  \iv.  and  Ids  ].]artisai]s,  and  of  course  Lord  John, 
take  the  tone  of  denouncing  this  appointment  as  'the  p-eate&t 
misfurttme  of  Moore's  life,'  and  even  of  treating  the  kindness  of' 
bis  early  protectors  as  a  matter  of  reproach.  This  is  altogether, 
unfounded  We  nowhere  lind  any  distinct  account  of  the  value 
of  the  ollice,  and  on  the  contrary  there  seems  a  studietl  reserve 
on  that  subject;  but  we  see  tliat  both  Moore  ami  bis  father 
made  close  inquiries  into  that  Important  point,  the  results  of 
which  were  so  satiiifactory  as  to  induce  Moore  to  make  a. 
voyage  to  Bermuda  to  take  possession  of  the  post.  We  know 
that  it  yielded  soviething  (i.  1S4)  : — and  indeed  during  ^tc^/tv  years 
— the  most  struggling  years  of  his  life — we  hear  no  complaint  of 
its  not  being  productive.  On  the  contrary,  in  1810,  he  talks  of 
*  his  Bermuda  treasurif,''  and  expects  '  to  re<eive  somelhin,™^  thence 
very  sliortly'  (i.  245).  In  *Iay  1812  he  expected  'money 
from  Bermuda,'  which  turned  out  to  be  *  monet/  inJeedi ' 
(i,  280).  In  the  winter  of  1813  we  find  him  entering  into  a 
negotiation  for  getting  an  immediate  advani^c  on  the  credit  of 
his  (x>ming  profits  (i.  3(>9^ ;  and  in  December  IS14  we  have 
him  acknowledging  the  remittance  of  no  less  a  sum  than  MXV., 
which  he  immediately  invests  in  the  funds,  and  glories  in  being 

'  a  stock-hulder ' 
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*a  stock-LolJcr'  (ii.  58).      It  is  just  a  year  after  the  receipt  of 
this  500/.  tliat  we  find  his  first  complaint  about   Bermutla — '  1 
get  as  near  nothing  fn>in  it  as  poitstblf! '  (ii.  88).     No  Mroniler:  he 
bftrt  bpcn   twelve  years  pocketing  whatever  moncvs   his  ticputy 
chose  to  send  him — and,  tfjoufjjh  warned  uiid  advised  both  officially 
and  privatelif  that  he  ought  to  look  at'tt-T  this  important  business, 
he  never  took,  as  for  as  appeartt,  any  injubh^  about  it.      At  last, 
in  the  spring  of  1818 — after^!«;i  years*  enjoyment  of  the  office 
— came  the  real  disaster,   which   was   this  : — The   proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  two  or  three  ships  and  cargoes,  which  had  been  con- 
denmcd,  were  lodged  in  the  registry  of  the  court  pending  an  ap- 
peal ;  this  sum  Moore's  deputy  eratipzzled,  and  Moore,  who  had, 
he  savs,  '  forgotten  Iwth  the  deputy  and  the  office,'  was  disagree- 
ably awakened   by  a  demand  from  the  Injured  parties  to  moke 
good  tlie  dep)slr.     What  the  real  defalcation  was  is  not  exactly 
staled,    but  it    was   finally  compromiseil  for    KHOA     Twice  or 
tiirice  that  sum  nre<l   not    have  ovenchelmcd  a  prudent  man  in 
Moore's  circumstances,     lie  was  in   the   receipt  of  very  large 
sums  fur  his  works,  uad   for  tuiaicdtatc   aid,  on   tins   {M:casiun, 
•Messrs.   Jjongman    ofieretl   to  advance    the  whole  sum    on    his. 
■own    security,  and   several  of  his   private  friends — Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Jeffrey,    Mr.  Ricbartl  Power,  Lord  John  Russell,  and   the 
])rcsent    Duke    of    Bedford,     were    anxious    to    enable    him    to 
have  settled  the  affair  at  once.       These    oifers    his   delicacy  re- 
jected, and  he  proceeded  to  resist  the  demand   by  dllalory  pro 
cecdings    in   the    court.      We   do  not  understand  this  kind   of 
delieaci/ :    would   it  not  have  been  more  delicate,  or,   in  plain 
Knglish,  more  honest — even   if  he  had  exhausted  bis  own  im- 
mediate   resources  —  to   have    accepted  temporary   loans    from 
such  old  and  affluent  friends  as  we  biive  named — or,  still  better, 
Messrs.  X>on«;'man's  proposal  in  the  way  of  business — tlian  to  have 
not  only  left  thn  daiuiauL'i  unpaid,    but  increased  thi^ir  loss  by 
a  litigious  resistance?     Instead,   however,  of  feeling  either  for 
himself  or  the  claimants,   it  appears  from   the  Diary  that  for  & 
year  and  a  half — from  April  1818  to  August  1819 — Moore  was 
enjoying  himself  in  his  usual  rouml  of  fashionable  amusement,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  progress  of  the  suit  rendered  delay  no  longer 
possible  that  he   thought  of  escaping  from  arrest,  first  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Holvroud  House,  but,  as  the  safety  of  that  asylum 
was  doubtful,  finally  by  retiring  to  the  Continent, 

Why  should  the  bounty  of  Ids  royal  and  noble  patrons  be  in 
any  way  made  responsible  for  all  this  personal  neglect  and  im- 
prudence on  Moore's  part  ?  They  gave  hira  an  office,  estimated, 
as  wc  think  we  have  heard,  iit  4(.MV,  a  year  clear  prufil,  which— 
besides  being  a&  much  as  they  had  any  chance  of  obtaining  from 
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)vcmmciit  with  which  they  were  not  connettcd — waa  also  in 
way  suitable  to  Moorc*s  tlien  position.  It  secured  bim  a 
2nodcrato  income,  and,  being  almost  a  sinecure,  left  him  at  Ubertr 
to  dedicnte  his  time  to  his  liteniry  avf»cations.  Such  is,  we 
believe,  the  truth  uf  this  lon^  misunderstood  luiil  niisreprescnted 
Afikir. 

We  must  now  revert  to  Moore's  politirat  prospects.  In  1806 
AH  the  Talents  came  into  office,  and  amonj2«t  them  Lord  Uoira, 
Moore,  with  as  keen  an  appetite  ior  plnttr  as  ever  a  patriot  had 
—and  we  can  say  no  Diorc — is  in  a  perfect  fever  of  greedy  delight. 
He  writes  to  hjs  mother,  Feb.  4tii,  180G, — 

*  I  am  quite  in  a  bcwihlerment  of  Hope,  fear,  and  anxiety  ;  the  very 
Crisis  of  luy  fate  is  arrived.  Lord  Moira  has  everrthing  in  his  power, 
■  and  utt/  fate  now  depends  tipoti  hb  sincerity,  which  it  would  be 
pro&nation  to  doubt ;  and  ^^ave^  grant  he  ntay  justify  my  confl> 
nence  !  Tierney  ^i-s  [Chaneeilor  of  thti  Exchetjutr]  to  IreXand,  so 
there  a  hope  opens  for  my  father's  advancetut-nt.  lu  >hurt,  every- 
thing^ promises  brilliaoily;  light  breaks  in  on  all  side^,  and  Fortune 
smiles.'— 192. 

l-'ortune  smiled-^but  not  so  buunlifully  as  Afoorc  anticipated. 
Irf)rd  Aloira  was  only  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  an  office 
which  has  little  civil  patronage^  but  he  did  for  Moure  all  that 
he  could,  and  more  than  he  ouiarbt.  He  made  his  father  l)arruek- 
mastcr  of  Dublin,  fcr  which  the  old  man's  years  and  habits  ren- 
•dcrcd  liim  wholly  unfit;  and  havinfr  in  his  own  gift  *a  small 
appointment  to  give  awaV)  he  proposed  it  to  Moore  himself — till 
■somethiiii;  better  olTcn-d*  (i.  l02).  Mm^re  does  nut  say  what  it 
Was,  but  declines  it,  telling  his  l^inlship  he  wuuhl  wait  till  some- 
thing worthier  of  hia  [sic]  'generosity  and  my  ambition  should 
4>ccur*  (i6.).  Lord  Moira,  instead  of  bein^  oiTendod,  applies  to 
Mr.  Fox  for  that  *  sumclhiug  worthier,'  and  JSIr.  Vox  secin»  good- 
naturo(]ly  to  have  promised  rompliancc  with  his  request. 

'  Ymi  niuy  tell  niy  iittcle  and  auiil  of  Fux's  promise  .  > .  Lord  Moira 
has  told  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  Irish  CommisgiotwTihip$  that  I  am  to 
have;  but  that  these  will  not  be  arraaged  uulil  thosu  in  England  are 
settled.' 

Wh.itM"cr  the  proniif^  may  have  been,  it  and  Lord  Moira's 
influence  vtinishetl  at  Mr.  Fox's  death  ;  ami  JVIoore,  ignorant,  no 
doubt,  at  the  time,  of  the  delicate  situation  in  which  Lord 
Moim  was  placed  after  Mr.  Fox's  death,  never  forgave  his  Lord- 
ship fur  the  neglect  and  lukewarmness  to  which  he  attributed  bis 
disiippointment. 

niflsatlsfied  with  Lord  Moira  and  the  'J'alents,  Moore  became 
oiitnigpous  at  their  successors. — '  Fine  times,'  he  saVBi  *  for 
changing  a  ministry — and  changing  to  such  Jooh  too  '  (i.  232) ; 

the 
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the  fooh  beinfT — inter  alio* — Perceval,  Liverpool,  Harrowby, 
HuskiKson,  PaliTK^rsUm,  C.inning,  Casderengh,  WeUington  I— He 

,£oes  dnwn  in  despair  tu  Doninglun  i'ark,  Iv  vtrot  Uis  bile  uu  this 

[Jn«tW  Minislrj-: — 

'Xmb  not  [Le  says  toLndy  Donegal,  27th  April,  1807]  writing' love 

''Atfias.    I  begin  at  last  tu  find  out  that  puVitJcs  in  the  only  lliiiif;  tiiintlcd 

iu  tht»  c!ouiUr>',  aiid  tJiat  it  tit  ltett4>r  to   rebel  against  Ciovt^iiment 

that)  bavv  tiothiiig-  tu  do  ^ith  it.     So  1  am  writing  politics,   but  all 

I  £ai  u  that  my  fonner  ill  luck  u-ill  rise  up  against  me,  ami  tkiat,  as  I 

could  nut  write  love  witbout  getting  iuio ,  (*o  I  shall  not  bu  able 

to  vrritv poiiiies  without  getlijig  iulu  trt-ason  (sic).' — i.  225. 

Tliis,  a  coufessioii  uiurc  candid  than  dclit'alc  U)  be  made  tu 
a  Tory   /arfy,  was  followed   up  by   bis  Iwo  political   satires  of 

*  Corruption'  and  *■  Intoieranre,'  which,  hitter  and  even  persoitiaUj 
libellous  as  they  are,  may  be  falrlv  forg'iven  tea  papist  who  hiul 
lost  the  prospect  of  aw  Irish   Cojinuissioncrsliip  by  the  cry  of 

*  No  Popery.'  But  he  still  had  hopes  fn»m  Lord  Moira,  wbieh 
the  melancholy  illness  of  George  HI.  and  the  prospect  of  a  new 
reign  kept  alive.  On  this  Litter  subject  we  find  in  a  letter  of 
the  17tb  of  August,  1811,  a  passage  so  discreditable  that 
Dotliing  but  his  own  evidence  could  inake  us  believe.  He  bod 
it  ae«tns  at  that  time  his  silly  opera  of  ^  M.  P.'  in  rehearsal  at 
the  Haymarket,  anrl  thus  expresses  his  :ip  pre  hens  ion  that  tho 
Kinff's  death  might  interfere  with  it: — 

'  I  have  been  a  gnod  dial  and  loyaUy  (sic)  alannod  lest  a  certain 
catastrophe  ttliould  interrupt  the  jierfonnaiices  of  the  plnylionses  ;  but 
I  believe  (here  is  rto  fear  «]iatever,  and  that  1  may  be  very  well 
satisfied  if  my  piece  i^  not  dead  and  d — d  before  he  is — (N.B.  before 
lie  is  dead,  I  mean — don't  mistake  me).' — l.  258. 

He  then  proceetls  to  repeat  an  account  of  the  '  poor  King  being 
turned  loose  and  sufieretl  to  range  blindly  and  frantic  about  hi* 
apartments  at  Windsor,  like  P()lyplieme  iu  his  vavc,'  which,  bow- 
ever,  *  he  is  quite  happy  to  find  ttxis  all  a  fabrication  '  (ilt.).  This 
brutil  trifling  with  the  two  most  awfnl  incidents  of  human 
nature- — insanity  a:id  death — is  rendered  additionally  painful  and 
pitiable  by  the  rccollc^tioa  that  the  giddy  author  was  doomed 
to  have  his  own  reason  tpienched  and  his  own  life  closed  under 
the  calamitous  circumstances  which  he  then  treated  so  lightly. 

In  February,  1812.  the  resiricled  Regency  (•xj>ired  ;  and  the 
Prince — after  an  ineffet  lual  effort  to  form  a  combincfl  ministry, 
which  was  chiefly  defeated  by  the  tlissensions  and  extravagant 
pretensions  of  tlic  Whigs  tbeinselvcs — ctaitiuucd  Mr.  Perceval's 
administration.     Moore  writes  to  Lady  Donegal : — 

*  In  Lord  Motra's  exclusion  from  all  chances  of  power  I  tee  aa  em! 

u  2  of 
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of  the  hny  hope  of  my  life,  and  my  intention  iit  to  go  far  avray  into  ibo 

country,  &c the  tnilti  is,  that  tliu  political  evculs  of  the  lut 

few  days,  so  suddenly  brvukint;  up  all  the  pros/m-ts  of  iiiy  life,  have 
sunk  my  spirits  a  little,  so  forgive  me  if  I  aoi  either  unjiut  or  ilU 
|,  natured.'— I.  269,  270. 

In  an  immc^liatoly  fuHowin^  letter  he  states  his  own  motives  still 
more  L-Icarly — no  loyalty  to  the  Prince,  no  devotion  lo  Lord  MoitB, 
no  Wliig^sry,  no  popery,  no  palriotisni — nothing  but  a  personal 
speculation.  He  tells  Lady  Donegal  that  he  needs  no  consolation, 
for— 

*  the  truth  i»,  I  feel  as  if  a  load  had  been  taken  off  me  by  thin  final 
tenniiiatiun  to  all  tlic  hope  and  suspen^t;  in  which  the  prospect  of  Lord 
JUoira'K  advanceiiient  has  kejit  me  for  so  many  years.  It  ha-*  been  a 
aor(  of  Wili-o'-the-wisp  alt  my  life,  and  the  only  thing  1  r^rec 
is,  tliat  it  was  not  extinguished  earlier,  tor  it  has  ied  me  a  sad  dauce.' 
— i.  271. 

But  be  Ims  still  another  consolation  : — 

'  /,  tliaiik  Heaven  I  (and  it  consoles  me  for  my  poverty)  am  frte  to 
call  u  rascal  a  rascal  whererrr  I  meet  him,  and  nerer  teas  I  better 
disposrri  (q  make  use  of  my  prifHege,* — ).  271. 

That  is,  in  plain  l'>n<rlisti,  '  having  no  longer  any  hope  of  n  ^liacf, 
I  &mfrec  to  become  a  libeller,  and  I  mean  to  use  my  privilege.' 
This  lauflabic  resolution  soon  connected  him  with  Jlvlland 
JFfottsc — where  Lord  Moira  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion  or 
worse,  betrause  the  Prince  showed  more  reluctance  '  to  desert 
Lord  Moira  than  the  rest  of  the  party,'  amongst  whom  Lord 
Moira  was  now  evidently  de  trop. 

Moore,  already   secretly  dissatisfied  (as   we  have  seen)    willi 

'  Lord  Moira,  now  1h:^u  iminediatcly,  under  Lord  Holland's 
special  auspices,  that  series  of  personal  libels  on  the  Prince 
wliicb  made  so  much  noise  in  llicir  duy,  but  which,  when  we 
are  now  obliged  Xa  look  tbrougli  them,  appear  to  us  to  have 
less   of  mt  or  e*-en  paiety  than  we  thought,  and  to   have  owed 

*■  their  vogue  to  what  we  may  call,  in  the  original   and  most  ap- 

'  propriatc  meaning  of  the  word,  their  scurHlitt/.  The  salt  of 
these  productions  was  their  ingratitude,  irreverence,  and  insult 
against  one  who  ought  to  liave  been  in  a  peculiar  degree  exempt 
from  them — not  only  by  the  absrnre  of  every  private  provocation 

i>  and  the  existence  of  personal  obligation  on  M(x)re's  part,  but 
still  more — by  his  public  station,  which,  besides  its  legal  claims 
to  respect,  bad  one  which  should  have  been  even  more  binding 
on  a  mnn  of  delicacy  and  honour — that  he  was  as  hclplt^ss  as  a 
woman  against  such  poiissomterie. 

These  showers  of  garbage,  ilung  in  newspapers  at  the  Sove- 
reign, 
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reifjn,  as  if  he  hntl  been  a  criminal  in  the  pillory,  Moore  in  1813 
cuUected,  with  sume  additional  lampnons,  in  a  little  volume  called 
The  Twopenny  Pnst-Bag.  One  of  Lord  John  Russell's  rare 
notes — and  a  rare  one  this  is — assures  us  llmt  this  Post-Hag  *  is 
full  of  fun  and  humour,  vcWtont  ill-nature  (1.  331).  We  will  not 
dispute  Lord  JuUn's  taste  as  to  what  he  may  think  fun  and  humour. 
Anything'  that  ahuscs  a  poHliral  opponent  is,  no  diiul)!,  fun  and 
liuinour ;  but  we  should  have  been  utterly  astonished  at  his  find- 
ing no  ill-nature  in  the  Twopenny  Post-Bag  if  we  did  not  know 
that  there  arc  palates  so  disordered  as  not  1u  find  vinegar  sour,  uor 
•joes  bitter.     VVc   ran   only  say  that  to  our  taslo^   and   that  we 

'*&inl£  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  there  never  was  a  bitterer  or 
sourer  sperimeji  of  concentrated  malignity  ;  and  we  quite  agree 
in  the  judgment  passed  on  it  by  a  Whig — a  clever  mnu,  wkI  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Moore — that  it  was  'ribaldry'  not  to  be  palliated 
even  by  its  wit;'  and  that.  *rice;j  rmtst.  have  been  the  hate  that 
prompted  it;  and  Utterh/  and  rancorousli/  it  vras  uttered.""  And 
we  shall  see  by  and  by  that  Lord  Holland  himself  repented 
him  of  such  imjHjUiic  as  well  as  unworthy  libellitjg.  Lord 
John's  strange  compliment  to  his  friend's  /jood  natUTe  puts  us  in 
mind  of  Foote's  to  the  Duchess  of  Kingston.  *  Well,  1  have 
heard    of    Tartars    and    Brimstones,    but   your    Grace    is   the 

Jlower  of  the  one  and  the  cream  of  the  other.'  Such  seem  to  us 
the  erram  mi\\  Jloirers  of  Moore's  poetical  lampoons.  A  more 
practical  and  conclusive  commentary  on  Lord  John's  estimate  of 
these  ffoodnatured  verses  is  fm-nlsliod  l>y  the  fad,  that  Moore  was 
afraid  to  own,  and  Carpenter  of  Bond  Street,  then  his  usual 
publisher,  to  print  tlicm;  and  so  the  title-page  announced 
some  obscure  name,  or  perhaps  pseudonyme,  under  which  the 
poison  might  be  safely  disseminated. 

This  course  of  libelling  ran  on  for  many  years,  and  in  a  spirit 
still  more  ignoble  than  it  began.  Moore  might  be  excused  for 
preferring  Lord  Holland  to  Lord  Moira^=for  resenting  the  dis- 
counienancc  of  the  Catholic  claims — for  sharing  the  sudden  djs- 
ap|>ointuient  of   his    jioHtlcal   party;    but   an   vdium   in  loitffum 

Jacens^  bad  as  it  is,  would  be  less  discreditable  than  such  a 
motive  as  the  following,  which  it  seems  to  us  astonishing  that 
Moore  should  have  confessed  even  to  his  own  pen : — 

*  1818.  Nov.  20lh. — Went  on  with  thealang  epistle.  It  seems  pro- 
ianatioo  to  write  sudi  buff'ooti'C'ry  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious  t^iinshiite; 
but,  alas !  money  miut  l/e  had,  atid  these  trifles  bring  it  fastest  and 
easiest.'— ii.  218. 

'  Dec.  17th. ^Twenty  lines  more.  This  sort  of  stulT  goes  glibly 
from  the  pen.  I  sometimes  ask  myself  why  I  write  it ;  and  the  only 
answer  I  get  is,  that  I  flatter  myself  it  serves  the  cause  of  politics 
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whicli  I  espouse,  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  brings  a  liuU  money  witbosk 
jnuch  trouble/ — it.  240. 

The  first,  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  ami  nrtistically,  we 
think,  tlie  best,  was  n  ]mru(iy  on  the  leitcr  (Feb,  15,  18]2)ortbe 
Priiice  to  the  Duke  of  \'ork,  explanatory  of  his  motives  for  rvtatn- 
ing  bis  lather's  ministry,  whose  measures  bad  at  tliat  itnjxirtant 
crisis  of  the  nffairs  nf  the  worhl  bpcn  so  successful,  but  pro* 
posing  to  conn  bine  with  them — -to  resist  the  common  fh-uigcr 
— the  Whig  party  under  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.  The  latter 
peremptorily  declined.  \Ve  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  these 
Lords  were  right  or  wrong — .Moore  pronounces  them  decidedly 
wrong,  berattse  they  spoiled  his  hopes  of  a  place — nor  ilo  w* 
mean  to  revive  that  or  indeed  any  other  merely  political  questioa 
of  tlic  day,  further  than  to  say  that  the  Prince's  ]ettcr  retcived  the 
general  assent  of  the  countrj'  and  of  what  was  left  of  independ- 
ence in  Kurope,  and  wns  the  basis  of  that  triumphant  policy 
which  led  Wellin^on  from  the  Tajjus  to  tlie  Seine,  and  Buona- 
parte from  the  Tuilcrics  to  St.  Helena. 

Moore  did  not  trouble  himself  with  any  such  considerations.. 
He  saw  in  the  royal  letter  nothinf?  but  the  destruction  of  the 
^loTig  hope^  of  his  life  that  he  had  bo<*n  building  on  the  Prince's 
friendhliip  for  Lord  Moira  and  Lord  Moira's  friendship  for  bim^ 
self,  and  he  endt-avounnl,  tike  other  disappointed  forIun^^-hunt^r^, 
to  disguise  his  own  vexation  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism.  It 
was  on  or  about  the  same  day  that  he  announcwl  to  Lady  Done- 
gal his  intention  to  use  his  *privile^'  oflibclling  that  this  parody 
was  read  to  a  select  conclave  at  Holliuid  House,  preparatorr  to 
its  bein)u;  published  in  the  Momin;?  Chronicle.  There  is  a  curious 
S(>(|uel  to  this  affair.    We  find  in  the  Diary,  near  ten  years  later — 

*  1821,  Kov.  2. — Lord  HuIIaml  anxiou.^  to  ask  me  about  my  parody 
on  tin*  Hcgenl'A  letter,  witetlier  1  had  shuwir  it  lo  J-onI  Moim;  heard 
that  I  had,  anil  that  Lord  Muira  Iiiid  adviseil  the  leaviii}^  nut  of  some 
Lilies.  Told  liim  tliat  iionn  of  this  was  true;  that  notit^  had  seen  tt 
before  it  wa*  eirculatecl  but  himself,  Rogers,  Perry,  and  Luttrel.  He 
quoted  something  whirh  he  hnd  been  told  Kogers  [iar]  5fiid  nhont  hw 
(Lord  H.'a)  httvinET  urtred  me  to  write  this,  awl  the  likelihood  of  my 
being  left  in  the  lurch  after  haviit^  suftlTed  for  dairijj;  so.  J.ord  If. 
confcstetl  it  was  ali  tw/  iiaprHdntt^  and  that  the  wkolf  roiiditct  of  the 
jitirtu  (Wliig)  at  thai  lime  was  anything  hut  wise,  as  they  must  know 
the  King  would  never  forjj;i%'e  the  [KTsorialities  theij  then  beset  him 
with.  I  should  much  like  to  know  the  secret  of  his  reviving  this  matter 
just  now.'— iii.  297. 

And  four  years  later  still —  * 

*  1B25,  Autj.  16.^Loi'd  FToIland  read  to  me  several  cahiers  of  what 
I  rather  suspect  to  be  mtraoln*  of  his  own  times.     TJiere  was  raentioa 
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ill  it  of  my  parody  on  the  Prinw's  letter.     "  Another  poet,"  lie  sait], 
"  Mr.  Moore,  with  more  of  Irish  linmoiir  than  of  worldly  (tnidenre,' 
Ac.      This  is  too  bad — Lord  Uulluud  liimimll'  liii\  itig  been  the  peRun 
who  first  put  it  iuto  my  head  to  write  that  purmly,' — iv.  304. 

The  scL'ret  is  now  plain  (thuu^Ii.  Lurd  Holland,  nbcii  be  came 
in  a  less  beatcd  innmcnt  to  write  an  account  of  ttic  afiair.,  saw  it 
was  indefensible,  and  was  desirous  of  implicating  poor  Lord 
Moira  in  the  blame,  and  so  dis<!^uisin;;  a  main  point  of  the  Prince 
Kcxcnt's  case,  wbicU  was,  that  the^rf^  bad  tliruwit  Lord  Moira 
orerbuard,  not.  be  tUcui. 

We  know  not  wliere  we  roubl  find  a  stron^^er  instance  of  pro- 
phetic self-censure  than  is  afforded  by  some  lines  of  a  satire  of 
Moore's  CTillcd  The  Sceptic,  published  in  18t>'J,  iti  which,  with 
that  blindness  to  the  tu  qtioijue  which  so  often  afllicts  writers  of 
this  class,  be  says  : — 

'  Self  )«  the  inediitm  lhroii<>)i  whinh  jiiitgmPtit'a  ray 
Can  seldom  pB?is  without  being  turned  artray. 
Und  Walcot  first  been  pension 'ri  by  the  Crown, 
Kings  woiihi  liav«  suffered  by  his  praise  alone ; 
Anil  Paine  perhaps,  for  aomtlhiii^  snug  per  awn., 
Had  laugbeil,  like  Wellesley,  at  the  Right;*  oi  Alan.* 

We  forget  to  what  phrase  of  Lonl  ff'ellexhys  he  may  have  alluded, 
but  certainly  anv  one  who  reads  of  his  own  morbid  anxiety  for 
government  patronage  and  place  might  not  uncharitably  apply 
the  preceding  line  to  bis  own  case — 

'  And  Moore  perhaps,  for  something  fnn^per  ann.* 

would  have  taught  liis  Muse  a  different  song  than  those  libels  mi 
the  Sovereign,     The  poem  proceeds  :— 

*  "Woe  to  the  sceptic,  in  these  party  days, 
Who  waits  to  neither  shrine  his  puAii  of  praise. 
For  him  no  pension  pours  its  aitnani fruits^ 
"Ko  fertile  sinecure  spotitaaeous  shoots, 
Nor  his  the  meed  that  crowned  Don  Hookham's  rhyme ; 
Nor  sees  he  e'er  in  dreams  of  future  time 
ThoM  aha  Jotey  forms  of  sleek  rerersioiu  rise 
So  dear  to  Scotchmen'n  second-sighted  eyes ; 
Yet  who  tliat  looks  to  History's  damning  leaf, 
Where  iV^ig  and  Tor)' — MtV/'opjtostrd  to  thief- — 
On  «ther  siiie,  in  lofty  shade,  are  it^en. 
While  Freedom's  form  hangs  cruL'iBed  between.'  iic. 

IVorhs,  145. 

Who  wouM  believfi  that  the  penman  of  this  sneer  at  that 
eminent  scholar,  writer,  and  diplomatist,  Mr.  Houkham  Frere, 
aod  this  tirade  against  all  placenien,  was  himself  in  possession 
of  &  '•sinecure^  and  a  ^fertile*  one  too,  till  he  mismanaged  and 
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lost  it  by  lu«  entire  neglect;  ibat  he  procured  for  his  father  a 
plnfp  a]mn(it  a  *. Wnpcurf,' which  tlip  ohi  man  also  mismanaged 
and  lost  J  tVi.tt  his  own  life  wns  passfd    in  dreams  of  reversiam 

^as  *  dear'  as  any  Scotchman  ever  entertained;  that  when  those 
*  things '  the  '  iVhifjB '  had  come  into  power,  iu  1806,  he  was  in 
*a  bewilderment  of  hope  and  anxiety'  for  zi  place ; — and  that 
he  was  destinoil  to  be  at  last  '^petmoned  hi  the  Crown'^ 
i 


So  far  we  have  only  looked  to  Moore's  personal  relations  with 
the  Prince  and  t\ic  patriot  pretences  under  which  he  endeavoured 
>to  colour  his  libels  ;  but  we  find  in  these  volumes  some  elucida- 
*tion  of  a  more  important  matter.  The  ^eat  point  of  Moore*! 
•  Bttack,  and  that  which  in  a  variety  of  shapes  was  urjfcd  af'ainst  the 
•Prince  by  the  Whigs,  was  His  Royal  Hig-hness's  desertion  of  his 
'old  political  friends  in  forming  that  ministry  of  fools  in  1807. 
We  should  not  have  thoufjlit  it  worth  while  to  discuss  such  acharpe 
OS  if  great  national  interests  were  to  he  made  subservient  to  the 
partialities  of  private  life — as  if  Prince  Heury  <mgl)t  to  have  pre- 
ferred Sir  John  FnlslaflTto  Chief  Justice  Gnscoyne — but  unreason- 
able and  unconstitutional  as  the  indnljrence  of  such  personal  par- 
tialities wnuld  have  been  if  ihey  had  existed,  the  fact  is  that  they 
did  not  exist,  and  that  the  imputation  against  the  Prince  was  an 
aiiachnintsm  and  a  misrepresentation.  The  Prince  is  charged 
with  *  deserting  his  old  friends.*  Now,  the  plain  historic  fact 
is,  and  Moore  himself  is  forced  to  attest  it,  that,  whatever  it 
may  be  colled,  coolness,  separation,  desertion  was  the  act  of 
the  party  and  not  of  the  Prince.  Those  of  the  party  who 
possessed  especially  bis  private  regard  were  Afr.  Fox,  Lord  MoirOt 
and  Sftcridatt  (Moore,  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii.  384).  These  composed 
the  heir-apparent*s  *  little  senate.'  His  deference  for  Mr.  Fox 
induced  him  to  submit  to  bis  coalition  with  Lord  Grenville,  but 
he  was  ^ nei^er /n'cndh/  to  it'  {ib.  ii.  383-40!)),  so  that  on  Mr. 
Fox's  death,  as  Moore  himself  states — 

*  the  chief  persona  i  tiu  that  coririectwl  the  Htir  Apparent  with  the  party 
was  broken — it.<  political  identity  Ims  lieen  alr«ad)'  dirtturbeci  [by  the 
Grenville  coiitilion]  ;  .  .  .  ami  immetiiately  after  Mr.  Fox's  death  His 
Koynl  Highnei^  made  known  his  intentions  of  wUhdrawing from  all 
interference  in  politics,  and  expre.'tsed  himself  a»  no  longer  desiroua  of 
being  considered  as  a  p^irly  man — liU  own  pliraM;.' — lb. 

What  possible  pretence  could  there  be,  four  or  five  years  after 
that  explicit  de<:]aration,  to  consider  bini  as  bound  to  tital  party? 

Lortl  Holland  himself,  in  1818,  confessml  to  Moore  that  Lords 
Grenville  and  Grey  were  to  hlame  for  the  final  rupture  with  (be 
PrxQce  in  1812 — and  this  he  did  so  strongly  that  Moore  goes  on 
to  say—  -..,   ' 
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'  All  tliis  accounts  most  stUisfactorily  for  the  defection  of  tlic  Prince, 
and,  ir  anything  could  justify  his  duplicity  and  apoetacy^\\.^oii.\A  be 
tlieir  arrogance  aiid  folly." — ii.  184. 

Thi^  is  but  a  rross-graincd  randour;  for  of  wbat  duplicitv  and 
apostary,  as  respects  friendly  relations,  was  the  Prince  ever 
accused,  except  in  this  defection  so  *  satisfactorily  accounted 
for'  ?  But  in  justice  to  Moore  we  must  say,  that  ul  this  time  he 
probably  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  Lord  Moira'g  separation 
from  tliR  party  in  1807 — which  the  Earl  subsequently  told  him, 
and  authorized  him  to  repeat. 

So  far  OS  To  the  pretence  of  the  Prince's  dcscrlin;Br  his  friends. 
Now  u  word  about  the  principle  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  which 
he  was  also  said  to  have  desrrte{].  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Prince's  own  opinion  never  was  in  favour  of  tliat  question  ;  indeed 
it  would  have  been  a  strange  abnegation  in  one  whose  power  and 
station  had  no  other  basts  in  ibis  country  than  Catliolic  exclu- 
sion ;  and  Moore  himself  furnishes  us  with  evidence,  not  merely 
of  Ibis  adverse  feelinp,  but  of  its  being  well  known  to  those  of 
the  Prince's  most  intimate  friends  who  took  t!ie  opposite  view. 
That  question  was  first  broached  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  In 
the  spring  of  1805.  The  Prince's  opposition  to  it  was  imme- 
diate and  derided.  Bein^  informed  that  Fox  bad  consented  tu 
present  the  Catholic  petition  in  the  Commons  (as  Lord  Grenville 
was  to  do  in  the  Lords),  the  Prince  endeavoured  to  dissuade  liiin 
from  that  step.  This  we  learn  from  Pox's  answer  to  Sheridan, 
who  conveyed  the  Prince's  wishes.  Fox  avowed  and  persisted 
in  his  intention,  adding-,  *  T am  sure  you  know  how  jminfui  it  tcould 
he  to  me  to  disober/  atty  command  of  lUs  Royol  Jlighvcss^  or 
even  to  act  in  any  manner  which  mitfht  be  in  the  slit^htest  dfyree 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  therefore  J  am  not  sorry  that  your  in- 
formation came  too  late '  (Life,  li.  334).  At  this  time — the  begin- 
ning of  May,1805 — there  was  no  prospect  of  any  political  cbanjfe; 
Mr.  Pitt  was  alive — the  K  inff  in  pood  bcnltb — the  Catholicqucstion 
was  new — it  bad  not  yet  taken  its  strong'  party  colour,  and  had 
none  of  the  prestige  which  in  a  long;  subsequent  stnig'gle  it  ac- 
quired— there  was  nothing  therefore  at  tins  time  to  affect  the 
sincerity  of  the  Prince's  opinion,  and  in  that  opitiioit  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  be  ever  for  a  moment  wavered.  Shortly 
after  this^  when  the  Catholic  question  had  gniwn  to  be  a 
thoroo^h  party  measure,  we  find  {ih.,  ii,  364)  a  letter  from  She- 
ridan to  the  Prince,  in  which  he  states  the  Prince's  position  on 
that  question  to  ije  so  different  from  his  onm,  that  be  had  not  liked 
to  talk  to  him  on  the  subject.  This  letter  is  undated^  but  it  miut 
have  been  two  or  three  years  before  the  Regency.  i'( 

Moore  himself  was,  about  this  time,  no  very  zealous  emana- 

pator. 
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pator,  and  talks  what  we  dare  say  lie  would  a  little  later 
hovr  called  the  lim^nirc  of  bijrdtry  uud  mtulcrance.     He  writes 

to  Ilia  mother  in  the  summer  of  1807  : — 

'  Dublin  U  again,  I  find,  or  rather  siiU,  the  seat  of  wranc;1e  aod  UU- 
beral  contention.  771c  Raman  CuthoUa-  dfiscrve  very  tittle;  and  even 
if  thty  merited  all  ihry  ash,  I  carmot  see  huw  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  thnj  could  gH  it.' — u  23 1. 

This  paragraph  is  much  more  significant  than  it  seems  at  iirct 
si^Ut.  TIlc  month  or  dav  is  not  given,  but  it  was  written  from 
Doniufton,  where  be  thea  was  jci/h  Lord  Moira ;  and  it  appears 
from  tiie  nmtext  that  it  w.-is  tiiwards  the  end  of  June  or  be<rinuiiig 
of  Julv  in  1807 — ^juit  at  the  meeting  of  the  new  I^1^1ialnent 
which  followed  the  dismissal  uf  All  the  Tuicnis,  aud  when  C»- 
llialtc  Kmancipation  had  become  the  leading — indeed  the  pars*- 
mount  principle  of  the  Whij  r''''^y»  """'  apiin  become  the 
Opposition.  Can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  Lord  Moira's 
opinion  was  not  ^ery  dincreait  from  Moore's?  Moore,  in  his 
*Lifc  of  Sheridan,'  inakc-s  aa  awkward  and  tanly  confession  uf  the 
injustice  of  his  calumnies  on  tlie  Prince  in  this  matter  *.^ 

*  TVilh  respect  to  the  chief  penwnag-e  connected  with  these  transac- 
tions, it  is  a  proof  of  the  tendency  of  kaawlfiJ(;e  to  pnHluce  a  &piiil  of 
tolerance,  that  they  who.  jntjging  merely  from  the  surface,  have  been 
most  forward  in  reprobating  his  peparation  from  the  Whitrs,  a^  a  rup- 
ture of  politicfil  tieii  aiid  an  abaiidonment  of  private  friendnliips,  must, 
on  becoming  more  tharoughlg  acquainted  with  all  the  cireunutanem 
that  led  to  this  crisis,  learn  to  aof'tcH  dtncn  eonsiderablp  their  angry 
feelings,  anil  to  see,  iii(iee<l,  in  the  whole  history-  of  the  connexion — 
from  itif  hrst  formatiun  in  the  iiey-day  of  youth  and  party,  to  it«  faint 
survival  after  tJiu  death  of  Hr.  Fox — but  a  uatural  uud  distinct  grada- 
tion to^f'a^ck  the  result  at  wliieh  il  at  la^t  arrived,  after  as  much  Hnulu- 
atioii  of  politicLd  principle  on  ucie  .side  ns  there  was  of  inclitierence 
perhaps  to  all  political  principle  on  the  otlier.' — Life,  \L  408-9. 

The  cloudy  verlMjsily  of  lliis  confession  shows  the  reluctance  with 
which  it  was  made ;  but,  as  it  finally  gives  the  substantial  truth, 
we  shall  unt  quarrel  with  its  style  or  taste. 

There  remains,  however,  another  incident  in  this  affair,  hitherto 
very  indistinctly  noticed,  but  which  really  was  the  hinge  on 
which  Moore's  fortmic  turned.  Towards  the  close  of  1813,  when 
Lnnl  Moira  was  appointefl  Govemor-Oeneral  of  India.  Moore's 
Own  hopes  be^an  to  revive,  hut  he  soon  saw,  from  Lord  ^foira's 
cool  aud  ilislant  inannci',  that  something  had  chan^i)  his 
Lordship's  disposition  towards  him  ;  he  bc*^8  to  foresee  a  disap- 
pointment, which  ho  accounts  for  to  his  two  most  confidentwl 
conespuodcnu  in  the  same  repeated  words  :— 
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'  E  do  not  think  that  Lord  Moira — fot^n  up  aa  kis  pfitronape  will  be 
by  the  hungry  pack  of  J'oUowers  thnt  he  ban  about  him — will  he  able 
to  fffer  me  or  procure  me  luiytbin^  worth  my  acceptance.' — i.  312-13. 

Vexation  and  \'anily  are  Mind  guides,  or  Moore  would  not 
have  thus  iaeirercntly  described  a  class  to  which  be  lumself  so 
prominently  belungcd ;  fur  it  la  but  too  evident  that  he  was  tua 
hiim/ry  as  any  of  the  pack,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  /wa-A  probably 
thought  as  contemptuouslv  of  him.  Rut  this  snggi^stion  was  no 
more  true  than  it  was  decorous.  The  real  cause  was  much 
simpler.  It  was  that  of  wbich  Moore  must  have  been  conscious, 
though  he  aflccted  nut  to  see  it — it  was  that  Indicated  by  Lord 
Holland  in  the  conversation  of  the  SikI  of  November,  1821,  above 
qnotc<l ;  namely,  the  self-evident  fact  that  neither  Lord  Moira 
nor  iiny  other  friend  of  the  Prince  or  servant  of  the  Ciown  c«}uld 
have  ventured  Uy  propose  any  species  of  favour  to  n  person  who 
had  made  himself  so  gratuitously,  so  prominently,  and  so  person- 
ally offensive  to  tlie  Sovereign.  It  vr:\s  therefore,  as  we  have 
shown,  neither  ilie  Prince  that  desertetl  Lord  Moim,  nor  Lord 
Moira  that  deserted  Moore;  it  was  Muore  whu.  under  the  joint 
influence  of  personal  disappointment  and  of  Holland  House,  had 
giddily  ahandnned  Lord  Moira,  outrageously  insulted  the  Prince, 
and  rendered  ahsolntelv  impossible  any  further  kindness  that  either 
mig'ht  hnvir  orijj;-inally  designed  bim. 

Amongst  all  these  lilx-ls  there  is  one  that  deserves  special 
notice,  not  only  for  its  untruth,  but  because  Moore  himself  fur- 
nishes IIS  with  proofs  of  its  deliberate  matipnity ;  we  mean  that 
concemino;  the  cowduct  of  the  Prince  towards  poor  Sheri<lan 
towBitls  the  close  of  his  liie  ;  and  as  the  matter  is  of  more  lasting 
interest  than  almost  anythini^  else  in  tliese  volumes,  and  us  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  adtl  something  to  what  we  said  on  the 
same  subject  in  our  review  of  Jtloore's  Life  of  Sheridan  when 
first  printed  {Q.  /?.,  vol.  xxxiii.^ — the  Diary  itself,  indec*!, 
ftflrnrding'  addition.il  confinnatlon  of  the  view  we  then  t(n»k  of 
this  almost  historical  question — we  shall  be  excused  for  enter- 
ing the  inore  fully  into  its  details. 

On  the  5th  of  Aug-ust,  181G,  a  month  after  Sheridan's  death, 
M<K>rc  publishei],  anonyintmsly  of  course,  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  nine  malinriant  stanzas  on  *The  Death  of  Sheridan,'  of 
which  three  were  addressed  especially  to  the  Prince  Regent.  Those 
three  we  feci  it  necessary  to  tjuote  in  this  place,  not  merely  as  a 
specimen  of  Moore's  style  of  insulting  tbeSovereiim,  Vmt  liecause 
we  anf  able  to  accompany  them  with  a  fuller  refutation  from 
Moore's  own  confessions,  now  fortunately,  ami  in  spite  of  himself, 
supplied : — 

*  And 
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'  And  TUOD  too  whose  life,  a  «ick  Epicure's  dresm, 
Iiicoticrciit  and  upross,  wvii  gro&icr  had  |ia!(.s'd, 
Wpre  it  not  tor  that  cordial  and  noiil-giving'  beam 

Which  bis  friendship  and  wit  u'er  thy  nothingueas  cast: 

No,  not  fur  the  wealth  uf  the  land  that  supplies  tbee 
With  millions  to  heap  upon  Fopperj-'s  ^hriuc ; 

No,  not  for  the  richer  uf  all  who  despise  Xhee, 

Thoug'h  this  would  make  £un>i>e*»  whole  0|nileiice  mine : 

Would  I  Buffer  what — ev'u  in  the  lieurt  that  thou  hast, 
All  mean  a«  it  is — must  have  conscjinisly  bum'd 

When  the  pittance,  which  shame  had  wrunp  from  thee  at  last 
And  which  fuund  all  his  wants  at  an  eiid,  was  relum'd.* 

The  ground  of  this  outrageous  insult  and  calumny  'v-as  as  follows: 
—A  vcr>'  few  tlaya  before  Slieritlan's  deatli,  Mr.  V'aughan,  com- 
monly called  *■  Hat  Vauphan,'  an  old  friend  of  his,  called  at  Carlton 
House,  and  told  Colonel  Macmnlion,  ilie  Prince's  privati-secrrtarj, 
that  poor  Sliei'idati  mas  in  a  deplorable  state  uf  both  health  and 
circamitances — in  fact  dyin^  of  disease  and  staivatiun.  Sliciidau 
had  of  late  (from  a  motive  which  we  shall  mention  in  tlic  se(|uel) 
maile  himself  a  stranger  at  Carlton  House,  where  therefore  this 
news  rreatpd  equal  sotTftwnnd  sur|irise;  but  Mr.Vaughan's  picture 
of  the  destitution  was  so  vivid,  that  the  I'rincc,  without  any  further 
inquiry,  authorised  Colonel  Mannalion  to  advance  in  the  first 
instance  to  Mr.  Vauphan  r)00/.  to  be  employed  in  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  sordid  niiserj  be  described,  ]>ut  with  an  injunction 
timt  wliat  was  done  should  appear  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Vaughan 
as  a  private  friend,  and  most  esjM-Mially  that  the  Prince's 
name  should  not  be  mentioned.  Air.  Vaughan  declined  to  take 
more  than  200/.  at  first,  and  with  that  sum  he  instantly  went  to 
Sberidnn's  house:  uniler  his  tlirection,  and  at  the  expense  of 
about  160/.,  the  pressing  distress  was  relieved ;  and  he  saw 
poor  Hlieridan  anti  his  wife — who  was  almost  as  ill  and  quite 
'  as  destitute — in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort.  Two  days 
after  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  comforts  provided  oikI 
paid  for  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  while  be  was  preparing  ulterior 
measures,  he  was  surprisctl  by  haviuET  the  inom-y  he  had  ex- 
pended returned  to  bim,  a.s  from  Afrs.  Sheridnn's  friends,  who,  it 
was  said,  would  not  allow  Mr.  Sheridan  to  want  fur  anytliing — and 
Mr.  Vaughan's  fuTther  interims ition  was  rejected,  bucb  are  ibe 
naked  facts  of  the  case,  at  least  as  Mr.  \*aughan  reported  ihem 
lo  Col.  Macmalion.  He  adde<l,  as  his  own  conjerturt?,  that 
»  it  was  soon  suspected  that  he  was  only  the  secret  agent  of 
1  the  Regent,  and  that  some  zealous  political  partisans,  who  had 
^.liitberto  taken  n»  notice  of  Sheridan's  distress,  thought  this  a 
'  gtwd 
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good  opportunity  of  insulting  his  Royal  Hiiflmcss,  and,  under 
preu?nce  of  '  Mrt.  Sbwidan's  independent  spirit,'  had  Induced  and 
enabled  her  to  repay  Mr.  Vaughan's  advances.  Of  the  justice 
of  this  conjecture  we  havo  ntj  direct  evidence,  for  Mr.  Vau^hon 
did  not  know  whence  either  the  money  or  the  advice  came,  but, 
seeing  how  exactly  it  tallies  with  Moore's  libellous  nusrcpreai«- 
ution,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  they  came  Ixom  the 
some  source. 

We  must  now  go  Imck  to  .iccDunt  for  Sheridan's  cstning^oment 
from  Carlton  House,  and  here  we  have  the  evidence  (imperfect 
OS  we  shall  afterwards  see,  but  substantially  sufficient)  of  Lord 
Holland— us  stated  in  Moore's  record  of  a  conversation  between 
them.  We  omit  a  passage  or  two  very  abusive  of  Sheridan's 
general  chnracter,  but  which  do  not  immediately  apply  to  the 
point  lo  which  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves.  What  we  are 
obU){cd  to  tell  is  ^Miinful  enough,  and  needs  no  a^G^ruvation. 
The  first  and  main  charge  is  that  '  this  gracious  Prince^  as  Moore 
irooically  calls  him,  abandoned  to  obscurity  and  even  absolute 
want  an  ohl  nnd  f.»ithful  friend.  Hear  IVloore's  report  of  Lord 
Holland's  own  answer  to  tbat : — 

•1818,  1th  Of/.— Had  a  good  deal  of  converaation  with  Lord 
Holland  about  Sheridan ;  told  me  the  most  nmiantic  professions  of 
honour  .111(1  indeiic-iidfiice  were  cuupk-*!  with  (-(HnJiict  of  the  meatutst 
and  mast  sioindtinff  kind  ....  A  proof  of  this  mixture  whs  that, 
after  the  Prtuee  befome  Kegent,  fic  ajfered  to  brmg  >Sfteridun  into 
.pariiamfnt ;  mid  t^aid,  at  the  f>anie  time,  that  he  by  no  ttteaia  meatit 
to  fetter  kirn  in  hia  political  conduct  by  duing  so;  but  ShMiidaii  rt- 
fused,  because,  (M  he  fold  Lord  Holland,  "  he  hsiH  no  idea  of  risking 
the  high  independence  of  character  which  he  had  always  su.*tJiint^,  by 
putting  it  ill  die  power  of  any  man,  by  any  possibility  whatever, 
to  dictate  to  him."  Yet,  in  the  very  same  eoriveraation  in  which  he 
imradeil  all  tlils  fine  ftciuritli  of  high-niiiiile(;bie*(.  lie  told  \itn\  ITulhuid 
of  u»  intrigue  kc  had  net  on  foot  for  inducing  the  Prince  to  hud  him 
4000/.  to  purchase  a  borough,  &c.' — ii.  184. 

The  intrigue  Lord  Holland  alludes  to  took  place  after  Sheridan's 
.  defeat  at  Stafford,  in  October  18  12,  which,  as  Moore  says, 

'  coinpletfd  liis  ruin.  He  was  now  excluded  both  from  the  theatre 
and  parliament^the  two  anchors  of  hi.i  life— and  he  was  left  a  lonely 
and  iielpless  wreck  on  the  waters.'  &c. — Life,  ii.  437. 

We  need  hardly  observe  that  exclusion  from  Parliament  was  the 
'more  serious  in  poor  Sheridan's  case,  as  it  exposed  bim  to  the 
personal  de^nuJatiim  of  arrests,  from  which,  during  his  long  course 
of  pecuniary  shifts  and  diffurulties,  he  hod  hitherto  been  exempt. 
BiU  did  the  Prince  then  abandon  him?     The  foregoing  extract 
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answers  t^iat  qnestion — nnil  Moore  liimielf  acknowledges  that  the 
Princo  offered  to  find  him  a  seat;  but,  a<l<ls  Maore— 
't!ie  tlioug-lit  of  rettiming  to  that  .u-ene  of  his  triumphs  and  his 
freedom,  witli  the  Koyal  owner's  ntark,  aa  it  were,  upou  bim,  was  more 
tlian  Fie  couIiJ  bear,  and  ht  tl^vUntd  it'—Life^  ib. 
So  Moore,  in  the  publiebe*!  'Life'  (1825),  chose  to  coloor 
the  case ;  but  wc  now  9tx  in  the  Dtary  of  seven  y^'ars'  earlier 
date  (1818),  that,  when  Lord  Holland  ttdd  him  of  tliis  a^eetth 
Hon  of  independence,  it  was  only  as  iiliistrativc  nf  Sherithui's 
habitual  system  of  *  meanness  and  swindling;'  and  that  it  was 
refuted  by  the  coacumitant  fact  thai  Sheridan  was  *  setting  on 
foot  an  iutri(nie  '  to  induce  the  Prince  fo  advance  4000/.  to  buy 
a  ftorou/jfi.  This  derisive  fact,  told  to  Moore  by  Lord  Holland 
at  tl;e  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  story,  was— may  we  not  say 
fraudulently,  suftjiresfed  in  the  *  Life*— as  was  also  that  otlicr  im- 
portant fact  that  the  Prince  had  told  Sheriiliut  llial  the  seat  was 
'  hi/  vomeans  to  fetter  lam  in  his  political  conduct.'  To  this  double 
iuppressio  vert  Sheridan's  biijgrapher,  to  complete  his  fable« 
added  a  stu/peftio  falsi  of  his  own  invention — that  .Sheridaii  had 
declined  the  Uegent's  offer.  I'or  this  supplemt'nt  Lord  Hol- 
land, it  ni)pears,  did  iir>t  affonl  hlui  the  sU^rhlcsl  r(»lour,  and, 
we  can  add,  it  never  had  the  least  foundation.  On  the  con- 
tnry,  Sheridan  was  naturally  and  notoriously  anxious  to  avail 
IkijDself  of  the  llegenl's  offer,  and  very  active  ill  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  how  and  where  the  seat  was  to  be  obtained : 
iheU,  an<l  that  alone  (and  not  any  question  of  independence, 
which  had  been  already  provide<l  for),  was  the  dirticuUy. 
It  was  while  Sheridan  was  employed  in  this  search  after  a 
scat  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  terminated  all  these 
ncgocintions,  and  produced  the  self-banishment  of  Sheridan 
from  (?arlt(m  House.  The  rase  was  this: — After  the  negoeia^ 
Uon  incntioucd  by  Lord  Holland  about  the  seat  that  was  to  he 
had  for  4000/.,  and  which  hail  failed — not  through  either  Sheridan 
or  the  Prince — Sheridan,  in  his  renewed  inquiries,  found,  or 
pretended  to  have  found,  that  a  gentleman,  returnt^l  at  the 
general  election  for  a  close  borough,  wished  to  resign  it,  and 
would  do  so,  and  secure  the  election  cf  his  successor,  for 
3000/.  Tills  sum  we  know,  from  the  best  authority,  the  Prince 
also  consented  to  advance,  and  did  advance^  and  it  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  n  tliinl  person  (a  solicitor  nanu-d  by  Sheridan) 
to  be  |Kiid  to  the  anonymous  gentleman  on  Sheridan's  return. 
Sheridan  bein^  then,  as  he  had  been  all  his  life,  in  great 
peruni.iry  straits,  was  unfortunately  tempted  tti  obtain  posses- 
sion of  this  30<X)/.  There  even  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether 
the  whole  story  bad  not   been  an   invention  to  get  the  cash 
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into  tbja  soUcitur's  hnutls.  At  all  events,  howcverf  nothing 
that  we  l:avc  ever  hnard,  even  cf  Sheridan,  was  more 
compliratiHl,  more  iarcical,  or  more  rUsgraceful.  than  tlie  t!e- 
viccB  which  he  employed  to  get  hold  of  this  money — whicb  he 
eventual^!/  diil ;  but  nut  without  grievous  complaints  on  bis  purl 
that  some  of  tiie  people  be  employed  In  cbeatlug  the  Prince  had, 
in  their  tuni,  cbeatiMl  bim.  Tlie  result  was,  that  tbc  30()0/. 
vani&hed,  and  with  it  all  hope  of  the  seat.  It  was  not  till  t!ieu 
that  Sberidfin  was,  as  M<HJrc  says,  'completely  ruined'— 'a 
wreck,'  indeed,  but  of  his  own  making.  He  nerer  bad  the 
Snrage  to  see  the  Prince  again.  He  soon  bid  blm&elf,  as  it 
in  a  (lifTerent  class  of  company,  and  was,  as  we  ourselves 
remember,  lost  sight  of  by  iiU  his  former  society. 

On  Ibis  last  point  nUo  we  must  say  a  few  w*ords.  In  the 
verses  in  the  '  Chronicle '  tlierc  were,  be&ides  the  three  stanzas 
against  ttie  Prince  before  quoted,  several  more,  in  wbicli  Moore 
reproaches,  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  the  Princes,  noblemen,  and 
gentlemen  who,  lie  says,  ostentatiously  paraded  themselves  at 
Sheridan's  funeral,  but  had  suffered  him  to  die  of  want ;  and  this, 
another  gross  calumny,  he  reproduced  in  the  *Life.* 

*  Where  were  they  all,  th<ise  Royal  and  noble  persons,  who  now 
crowded  to  ■'  partake  the  ^e  "  of  Slicridaii's  glory  ?~wliere  were  they 
all  while  any  life  r&tnahied  in  him  :* — uhere  were  they  all  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  when  (heir  interposition  niisflit  have  saved  his  heart  from 
breaking? — orwlien  ze.il,  now  wasted  on  the  grave,  might  have  soothed 
and  comforted  his  death-boil  ?  Tliis  i«  a  subject  on  which  it  is  dii^cult 
to  speak  vthh  fjatience.' — Life,  li.  461. 

So  it  seems.  Mr.  Moore,  at  least,  had  not  patience  to  investi- 
gate the  trtitft — the  truth  beinp,  that  these  most  respectable  per- 
sonages, wliosc  names  Moore  carefully  enumerates — that  is,  as  be 
thinks,  gibbets,  for  ibus  paying  lilm  the  last  office  of  humanity 
— knew,  und  could  know,  nothing  of  the  previous  destitution. 
Sheridan— a  self-iinmulatcd  victim  to  bis  own  lamentable  and 
shameful  weaknesses — had  bidden  himself  from  their  society; 
and  it  was,  as  Lord  Holland  told  Moore  (which  Moore  ought  not, 
when  dealing  out  bis  censures,  to  have  forgotten),  a  ppculiaritv  of 
Sheridan's  disposition,  that  he  bad  ail  bis  lifeendeavonred  to  put 
a  false  face  on  bis  dmicuities,  and  to  conceal  bis  private  embar- 
rassments anil  wants.  He  was  stitl  living — nominaltv  at  leasts 
in  bis  usual  respeclahlc  residence  in  Saville  Row;  brynnd  that 
circumstance  frverything  about  bim  had  long  been  obscure.  No 
one  knew  or  suspected  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced; 
this  Mooie  himself  confesses.  The  first  signal  of  distress  was 
a  private  one,  a  request  to  Mr.  Uogers,  dated   the  l£»th  May,  to 
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lend  liim  160/.,  wbicb,  be  said,  would  *  remove  all  difficultj.* 
Moore  himself  was  ibc  bcurcr  of  the  money. 

'  I  found  Mr.  Sheridan  ils  good-DatureiJ  and  'candid  as  ever ;  anH 
tliuiigh  he  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  hi«  death  pie  died  on  the  7th  of 
July],  his  voice  had  not  lo^t  its  fut^ie^^M  or^treiisth,  nor  was  tlial  lustre, 
'  for  which  Ills  eyes  were  so  remarkable,  iliniitiLshMl.  He  »huwed,  too, 
his  iwual  sanguineriess  of  disposition  in  speaking  of  the  price  he  ex- 
pected for  his  dramatic  works,  ic.'' — Life,  ii.  456. 

There  was  nothing,  it  seems,  like  destitution — notbinf^  to 
alann  Mr.  Moore — nothing  to  induce  Mr,  Rogers  to  increase  or 
repeat  the  advance  of  150/.  Moore  proceeds  to  say,  that  he 
'  cannot  find  that  during  tbc  following  mouth  any  of  his  roval  and 
noble  friends  called  at  bis  door  or  sent  to  inquire  after  him. 
Why  iiliould  they?  What  reason  bad  tUey  to  suspect  a  danger 
which  neither  Moore  nor  Mr.  Ko^fcrs  appear  to  have  done? 
And  a  little  further  on  we  find  tbis  passage  : — 

'  About  the  middle  of  June  rhe  attealion  and  sympathy  of  the  public 
was,  for  ihejint  time,  awakened  lu  the  itesolate  i^itnation  of  Sheridan 
by  a  paragraph  in  tlie  Mornnrg  Post.' — Life,  ii.  459. 

*  For  theJirBt  time ' .' — and  what  was  tlie  consequence  ? 

*  This  artiele  produced  a  strong'  and  general  sensation.  It*  effeet, 
'too,  wa.s  !Won  visible  in  tlie  call«  made  at  Sheridan's  door,  and  in  the 
'appearance  of  such  nameis  as  the  Duke  of  York,  Duke  of  Ar^lc,  4c., 
'amongst  the  visitors.' — lb. 

That  is,  they  came  as  soon  as  they  beard  that  be  was  ill ;  and 
DOW,  we  ask,  with  what  fairness  or  candour  did  Moore,  in  bis 
libel  of  1810,  and,  still  worse,  in  bis  history  of  1825,  bold  up  lu 
public  execration  or  contempt  those  rotfal  and  noble  perxonaget, 
as  not  having  shown  synijmthy  fur  a  clanger  they  bad  never  heard 
oiy  while  he  knew  and  confesses  tbat  thev  showed  that  symiuithv 
as  Soon  as  ttie  truth  reached  them '/  Moore  had  shnrjyened  his 
original  libel  by  what  he  thought  a  striking  contrast ;  and  len 
years  after,  when  he  came  to  publish  bis  history,  be  adhere<l  to 
and  reprinted  the  libel,  utterly  regardless  of  having  in  the  same 
pages  proved  its  falsehood. 

Hut  we  have  not  yet  done  with  tbis  series  of  deliberate  misre- 
presentations. 

Moore  is  very  indignant  at  the  taidy  parsimony  of  the  Prince's 
assistance  through  Mr.  Vaughan.  He  first  heard  the  story,  four 
days  after  Sheridan's  dcadi,  by  a  kttcr  from  towh—ihAi  is,  no 
doubt,  from  one  of  the  Holland  House  clique — and  he  writes  ti> 
his  mother  : — 

'  1816.  July  lOth.— roor  Sheridan!  The  Prince  fl  be.ir  from 
towii)^  after  neglectiu}^  bim  and  leaving  him  iu  llie  bauds  of  bailiffs  ail 
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the  time  of  hh  iUitess,  sent  iihii  at  ld:>t  the  princely  donation  of  two 
liundrud  pounds,  which  Sheridan  rtitiirned.  1  hope  thw  is  iruc.'^i. 
102. 

A  mort*  innliaiiant  spntimont  than  that  *■  T  hope  it  is  t7ne' we 
never  tejul — 'hope'  that  something  painful,  rriicl,  scandaious^ 
that  must  Iiavi-  shnrpenwl  the  di'ath-panjis  of  one*  friend,  niij 
staiucd  the  character  of  one  who  had  bcuii  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor, '■may  he  true  ^  But,  a<j^n ;  if  Sheridan  was  in  the 
hamU  of  bailifFs  ali  the  time  of  his  ifltwsa,  it  was  not  titp  fault  of 
the  Prince — for  tiicrc  is  no  proof  thai  the  Prince  knew  anything- 
about  it — but  rather  <»f  Mr.  Rogers  atid  Mi".  Moore,  whu,  as  we 
havR  just  seen,  themselves  visited  him  in  his  last  illness ;  ami  if 
he  was  then  in  thft  >iands  of  bailitTs,  must  have  known  it,  and, 
left  him  so.  Moore  could  have  allorded  no  pecuniary  relief, 
but  the  wealthy  brotIi(;r-p(K;t  and  h'Uiker  might;  at  alt  events, 
nalther  Moore  nor  any  of  his  correspondents  could  he  ju8tific<l  in 
layina^  that  tlie  Friitro  had  left  him  in  the  hands  of  bailiffs,  t'pon 
this  Melter  from  town' — which  ice  shuald  likf  to  see — Mn*)re"5  lihel 
was  founded,  and  to  (hat  lie  stuck,  eveu  after  its  falsehood  was 
proved  to — we  cannot  say  his  satisf'avAion^  but — bis  conviction. 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  whether  the  200/.  which  Mr, 
VauRban  brought  was  the  whole  intended  donation,  or  whether 
It  was  only  a  first  Instalment  to  rell«:ve  the  urgent  necesslliei 
of  the  moment.  Now  we  entreat  our  readers  tt>  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing dates  and  circumstances.    Moore's  Diarv  has  this  entry: — 

'  1820.  Aug.  16.— Received  a  letter  from  Lord  Strangford,  telliiqf 
me  that  ho  is  anxious  to  remove  a  misapprehension  1  am  under  about 
the  Pritice's  'lOOL  ^{i  to  Shcriilan,  and  can  furnish  me  with  facts 
which  lie  says  will  completely  liisprovo  tliiit  story.  Shtill  he  ijlmt  to 
bear  them  [we  tltmbt  that,  for  we  have  seen  tliat  he  hoped  the  j^candal 
uiJglit  be  true].  1  can  only  say  thai  /  Aure  /Ae  authority  dirixt  of 
VauiiJuui  (him  of  The  Hat)  tor  his  being  commissioned  by  the  rriiico 
to  oflier  the  money.'~iii.  138. 

This  is  iin  evasion  of  the  question.  There  was  no  dunbt  abuut 
the  money  having  been  sent.  The  point  was,  whether  that  was 
an  inchoative  t»r  a  fmal  contribution.  Now  there  is  not  in  the 
Oiar)',  in  which  all  his  in(|uiries  abuut  Sheridan  are  so  minutely 
registered,  any  tnicc  that  he  hail  ut  this  date  ever  seen  Mr. 
V'ttuglian.  VVe  have  the  evidence  of  bis  own  note  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  '  Life,'  that  be  had  haU 

*  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  whieh  Mr.  A''aii5han  told  him 
that  a  further  ."npply  was  ioteuded.* — Life,  ii.  457. 
This,   therefore,  must   have  Iieen  the  same    conversation  subse- 
quently reported  :— 

*  1822.  April  30th. — Met  that  [misprint  for  Hat]  Vaughan.  who 

VOL.  xciii.  NO.  cLXXxr.  X  said, 
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aaid,  in  amwur  to  tny  irt<|uiric8  iibout  llic  2O01.  »eul  by  the  Prince  tii 
Slicfiduii,  llial  it  woti  understijod  to  be  merely  for  the  momeut,  <md  thai 
more  was  to  come  when  wanted.  This  alters  the  complerion  of  th« 
thing  Materially' — iii.  348. 

Now,  wc  put  Moore's  veracity  as  to  a  point  of  fact  and  hit 
candour  in  point  of  statement  ia  Usue  on  his  own  assertions. 
How  could  he,  on  the  16th  August,  1820,  quote,  n^inst  Lonl 
Strun{B:rurd's  sug^K(;Bti<^>n,  Mr.  Vau^hnn* s  nulliority,  when  it 
appears  that  he  did  not  sec  Mr,  Vau^han  till  near  two  years 
later — 30th  April,  1822;  and  how  could  he,  under  the  former 
date,  misrepresent  Mr.  Vaughan's  communication  as  the  very 
reverse  of  what  it  turns  out  to  have  really  been  in  the  interview 
in  1822  I  and  nhich  Mooru  is  forced  to  admit  m/iterinllt/  altered 
the  complexion  of  the  case  —  that  is,  overthrew  Moore's  whole 
calumny.  If  it  should  be  suppeated  that  Moore  mi(;ht  possibly 
have  seen  Vau^hau  ticice,  wo  disprove  anv  such  hypothesis : 
first,  by  the  silence  of  the  Diary — bo  minute  in  all  that  relates 
to  liis  eoUcetnnea  about  Sheridan  ;  secondly,  because,  if  Vaugban 
has  told  him  two  different  stories,  it  is  hardly  possible  that, 
wiitiufir  in  tlie  spirit  Moore  did,  he  should  nut  have  a\-ailed  him- 
self of  such  a  contradiction — insteail  of  sayin;;  of  tlie  la4t  com- 
munication that  '  it  altered  the  eompfcjrion  of  the  thin^,'  he  would 
have  said,  *it  is  contradicted  by  what  Vau^liaii  told  me  liefore.* 
And  finally,  why  did  he,  so  late  as  the  25th  May,  1S25, 
in  restating  tho  affiiir,  say  that  Dr.  Bain,  the  physician  who 
attended  .Sheridan, 

'never  understood  {as  CroMer  and  others  n&^ert)  tliat  tlicre  vm  more 
thou  tbat  sum  to  come*  ? — ^Iv.  S81. 

Why,  wn  say,  did  he  at  this  Insl  date  put  the  fat-t  on  Mr. 
Crokers  antlmrity — which  had  never  been  mentioned  before,  and 
which  could  only  have  been  hearsay,  at  second  or  third  hand — 
when  he  had  himself  lieard  the  facts ko  long  before  as  IH^iJ  from 
Mr.  Vaughan,  tho  sole  agont  and  testis  ipsisstmus  of  the  trans- 
action ? 

Tliere  are  oHiii  or  two  other  equally  slippery  passaf^es  ron- 
ceming  this  affair  in  the  Diary,  with  which  wo  need  not  trouble 
our  readers  after  the  decisive  extracts  wc  have  made;  but,  to 
complete  the  picture,  ami  exhibit  Moore's  obstinate  resolution  to 
obscure  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we  must  add  tlmt  in  the  *Life* 
ho  reprotluces  the  calumny  in  t!ie  itfxt,  and  only  throws  into  afoot- 
nutc,  as  if  tic  disljelicved  it,  \\ief'irt  which  be  thought  hod  made 
jio'maferial  mi  alteration  in  the  complexion  oftlte  case. 

The  revival  of  those  calumnies  ag;ainKt  George  IV.,  by  tho 
publication  of  Moore's  Memoirs,  imluces  us  to  insert  here  part  of 
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a  memornntlum  token  down  frnm  His  Majesty's  own  lips  on  tbo 
2tftli  of  November,  1?S25,  sliortly  nfter  t]i«  appeamnre  of  Moori^'s 
Life  of  Sberid-in.  His  Majesty,  indirtatins  these  notes,  intended 
lliem  to  be  made  use  of  to  rej>el  Moore's  misstatements ;  and, 
by  now  piuduelag  the  portion  that  relates  to  Mr.  Vaughan*« 
inissioD,  we  feel  that  we  are  at  last  doitio;  wliat,  from  ai) 
over-<lelieaey,  baa  lieen  perhaps  too  loi^  delayed.  The  com- 
mimiration  was  mode  in  the  fiimiliar  tone  of  private  conversa- 
tion, am!  wo  have  not  presume<l  to  alter  a  word,  but  we  have 
omitted  some  of  the  very  painful  details  rep^irtetl  by  Mr.  Vaughon 
-^■which,  howe^-er,  add  nothing  to  the  main  point  of  his  narrative. 

The  Kino. — '  The  last  time  that  I»a»v  Sheridan  was  ia  the  ueigh- 
bouHiood  of  Leatherhem),  un  the  17Ui  August,  181^.  I  Ititow  the  day 
from  this  eireunisbiiiice,  tluit  I  had  gtine  to  (wy  rny  brotlier  a  vb^it  iit  O^t- 
laiidtf  un  his  birthilay,  nnd  next  day,  a^  I  wa,<<  eruiii9i)i|i;  over  to  BrightoD^ 
I  siw,  in  the  road  near  LeatliiTliead,  uld  Siieridan  coming  uloog  tlie  path- 
way. I  »ee  him  iioiv  tii  tlie  hiaek  stuckingx,  and  blue  e-oaC  with  metal 
btittoiiii.  I  said  to  Bloomfield,  '*  There's  Sheridan  ;'*  but,  at>  I  s|iulLe, 
he  tiu-riei]  ofi'into  u  laiK*  when  we  were  within  tldrty  yards  of  him,  and 
walked  off  without  loijkin;^  behind  him.  That  wan  the  last  time  I 
ever  saw  Sheridan,  nor  did  I  hear  of  or  from  him  for  some  montlis  ^ 
but  one  morning  MaeMahou  tame  u^i  to  my  room,  and  after  a  little 
hesitation  and  apology  for  speaking  to  me  about  a  person  wFio  had 
lately  bwiimUed  me  and  him  so  stiamelessly,  lie  lolU  me  tliat  Mr. 
Vauylian — ilat  Vuujfiiau  thty  useil  to  call  him^bod  called  to  say  that 
SheriiJiui  was  daiigerniiMly  ill,  and  rtully  in  great  distress  and  want. 
I  think  no  one  wtio  ever  knew  me  will  doubt  thut  1  imincdialely  Miid 
that  hU  ilbiess  and  want  made  me  forget  iii^  faults,  and  tliat  he  must 
be  taken  care  of;  and  that  any  money  that  was  necessary  I  de-sireil 
llacMalioii  shouhl  immediately  advance.  lie  a^ked  me  ,to  name  a 
sum,  HA  a  general  order  of  ibat  nature  was  not  one  ou  whicli  he  eould 
venture  to  act ;  and  whollier  /  nanirti,  or  he  sufjgested,  600/.,  I  do 
not  rcmembf^r;  but  I  do  remember  that  the  500L  was  to  he  advanrpd 
at  once  to  Mr.  Vaugltan,  and  that  ha  was  to  be  tohl  that  when  that  was 
gone  be  should  have  more.  I  set  no  limit  to  the  sum,  nor  diil  I  say 
or  hear  a  wcml  about  tbe  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  except 
only  tliut  I  desired  that  it  should  not  appear  to  comt-  from  me.  I  was 
induced  to  this  reserve  by  several  reasons.  1  lltuught  llrnl  Sheri4iau'» 
debts  were,  as  the  Frencli  say,  "  la  mer  a  btiire,"  and  unless  I  waa 
prepared  to  drink  tbe  sea,  I  bad  better  not  bo  known  to  interfere, 
as  I  should  only  have  brought  more  prttst^ing  enibarrassuieiits  on  him ; 
but  I  will  also  confess  thnt  I  did  not  know  how  really  id  be  was,  and, 
after  lite  gross  fraud  he  had  so  lately  practised  upon  me."  I  «a9  not 
iucdined  to  forgive  and  forget  it  so  suddenly,  and  mthout  any  colour 


*  Thij  it  III*  affair  iin[»rfrptly  lAaitA  hy  Lonl  HuUaiiiJ  («h;  «■(/•,  jj,  ,101),  liut  thu 
gcDMBl  result  wu,  thnt  SlieHdnn  ohuinnl  3011(1/.  from  ihs  l'naG«  liy  wbst  cut  T«iill/ 
ouly  bt  deierib«(l  by  L<unl  Ilvllaiiil's  [ilinue— nvim/^tn^ 
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of  fipolo^'  or  explanation :  for  a  preteiidot  exploitation  to  Mac 
Mali<jii  was  iiKtrc  disr('s|i(."cifii!  am}  offenHivu  to  me  tlian  the  origfinot 
traii-iactioti :  antl  tinallv  there  is  not  only  had  tRAte  but  inronvcnicnce  in 
letting'  it  be  known  uhat  pccuiiian,'  favours  a  per-<ja  in  my  i^iluation 
<  COlifLTK,  and  I  thcrofon-,  on  a  coiwido  rati  tin  orall  these  rea<niis,  forbid 
cny  nnmn  bt^ing  mc-ntionKd  at  prE>A(^ut,  but  I  rep^^atetl  my  dircctiou 
llmt  lie  should  WKnt  for  nothing  tliat  money  conld  pixxMiru  bini. 

*  MncMahon  went  down  to  Mr.  \'aus;ban,  and  tnld  him  what  I  had 
'said,  and  that  he  liad  my  directions  to  place  aOU/.  in  hiii  bauds.     Mr. 

VdUgliuu,  witli  some  cxprcstiion  of  surprise,  declured  that  no  ^ueb  sum 
Wivi  wMnteil  at  prcAent,  and  it  wa.^  not  without  some  presuttig  that  be 
took  iiOU/..  and  said  tlmt  if  he  found  ii:  insuHicient  he  wonld  return  for 
more.  He  did  eome  but-k,  but  iiikt  for  nuvrc :  U>v  be  lold  MacMabon 
that  he  bad  upcnl  only  1.30^.  or  \-U)L,  nnd  h^  gave  the  most  ap|ialling 
account  of  the  inijiery  wbicb  he  had  relieveii  with  iL  He  said  that 
he  found  liiui  and  Mw.  Slieridau  boili  in  iheir  bmls,  bnib  iipparently 
dyinpr,  and  boib  Aiarving!  It  is  !itaT«?<i  in  Mr,  Hloore'-*  bonk  iliat  Mra. 
Sberiiiaii  attended  her  husband  in  bis  lust  illness ;  it  is  nut  true,  she 
was  loo  ill  to  leave  her  own  beil,  Jitid  was  in  fact  aln*jnly  sufienn;? 
from  the  lingering  diseaso  of  which  she  dic-d  in  a  couple  of  years  after. 
Tliey  had  Imnlly  u  servant  k-ll.  3Irs.  Sheridan's  maid  s[il'  was  about 
(o  w»d  away,  but  they  could  not  et>tlfct  a  yiiinm  or  two  to  pay  the 
woman's  way;es.     M'lieii  Mr.  Vauglian  entereil  the  house,  lit*  found  all 

Ihe  reception  rooui:i  bare,  and  the  whole  hou^e  in  a  state tliat 

I  Vat)  quite  iniolemble.     Shendnn  himself  be  found  in  a  tniekle  bed  in 

'  a  garrvt,  >viili  a  coanvo  blue  and  red  coverlid,  sueh  as  one  sees  m&i  as 

horse-ciotbs,  over  him.     Out  of  this  bed  lie  Lad  not  moved  for  a  week, 

nor  couM  Vauglian  discover  that  any  one  fiad  taken 

auy  iK>lice  of  him,  except  one  lady — whose  name  I  hardly  know  whe- 
ther 1  am  aiilliorised  to  mention.  Some  ice  and  ciirmnl  watfr  was  (tent 
from  Ilollanri  Iloiijie — an  odd  contribution,  for  if  It  was  liiiowti  tliat  he 
Manted  these  little  matters,  which  ini^liC  have  bueii  liad  at  the  cuiifec- 
tioiter's,  it  might  have  been  siispecti^J  that  he  was  in  want  of  more 
e»tt-ntial  thin;fs. 

*  Yet,  notwiibstauding  all  this  misery,  Slitridan  on  seeing  Mr. 
Vanghaii  apjK-ared  to  revive;  he  said  be  was  quite  ii«II,  talketl  of 
paying  oH'  all  his  ilebt<<,  and,  though  he  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  for 
H  »eek.  and  had  not  had  a  morsel  Id  eat.  be  sjioke  with  a  certain 
dcgre*^  of  nlaeriiy  and  hvpo.  Mr.  Vani^lian,  howcvi-r,  saw  that  ihw 
wait  a  kijid  of  bravado,  and  llut  lie  Mas  in  a  tainliog  state,  and  he 
ininiLtliately  procured  liim  a  little  spiced  wkiie  and  toa^,  which  was 
the  first  thing  (except  brandy)  that  he  Itad  tasted  for  mine  days. 

*  Mr.  Vaoglian  lost  no  time  in  next  buying  a  bed  and  bed-clothes, 
half  u  dozen  shirtK,  Mime  busoiis,  towels,  A:e.  &<*.     lie  had  Sheridan 

Taken  up and  put  into  the  new  t>eri — he  hati   the  rooms 

cleanwl  and  fumigated — he  disohargeri.  I  ladieve,  some  immediately 
preitsjiig  di-innn<ls,  and,  in  siiorl,  pi-ovided,  an  well  its  I'lK-nnistOJice^ 
wouUI  admit,  for  the  care  and  comfort,  not  mdy  of  Sheridan,  but  of 
Hrs.  Slioriduti  alsu. 
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'  I  sent  the  iiext  day  (it  was  not  till  next  day  that  MacMabim 

l^pfi^teii    tliia   luvlaiicliuly  hiiitory  to  me,  fur  I  myself  did  uot  («<; 

jJIr.  Vaughan)  to  incinire  after  Sljt'riJaij,  aiiit  tijc  answer  was  that 

he   wait  better  and  more  cotiifortaltlf,  and  I  iiajl   tht^  Katis&ctioii  to 

tliiuk  ihiit  lie  waiitL'ii   uuthiiitf  ttiut  nioiiuy  und  tlie  care  and  kiudnti^ 

I  of  sto  judicious  a  fnend  as   Mr.  Vau;5han  couM   procure  him;    but 

[the  day  folio wiiiij:,  *'iit  w tm)  days  after  Mr.  Vaiiiyiuui  fiati done  all  this, 

and  actuaJiy  i;x|nMided  riL-ar  150/.  as  I  have  slated,    lie  cuine  to  Slac 

2taljoii  nitti  an  air  of  inortific.ittoi),  and  »>lati.-d  that  he  was  comt?  to 

irfliini  the  200/.      "The   200/.!"  liaid    MacMahon,   vith   surpn^ie : 

I***  why,  you  had  .spent  tJirec-foorths  uf  it  ihe  day  byfori;  yesterday  !  ** 

Tnie«"  returned  Vung-ltan,  "  but  tunne  of  llia-<«;  %i'ho  lelt  theAe  pour 

ipeopte  ill  miser)'   have  now  itigt.«ted   on  their  rvturning  this  money, 

[whieh  tliey  suspect  ha.<  come  from  the  l*rince,     "Where  they  got  tine 

'  money  I  know  not,  but  thfy  have  eiven   nio  the  amount  with  a  nies- 

rftn^e  dial  Airs.  Sheridan'.^  fneud.-i  had   taken  rare    lliat  Mr.  Slieridim 

M-anled  for  nnliiinif.      I,"  added  Mr.  Vauj^huii,  ''  can  oidy  say  tlial  this 

a«««islance  came  rather  late,  fur  that  thrc^'  Anya  ago  I  wa^  enabled,  by 

His  Boval  llig^hriesji's  bounly,  to  relieve  him  and  her  from  the  lowest 

itato  of  miiicry  and   debaw^nicut    in   kvhie'li  1   hud  ever  .seen   human 

beings." ' 


1 
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As  this  article  is  passing  thruug;h  the  press  we  are  surprised 
by  receivin>r  an  extraordinary  su|)j>lenictit  to  tbe  work  we  have 
been  discussiinf;,  in  t!ie  sIiujk:  of  a  eataloguc  uf  autograph  letters 
of  Moore  to  his  music-publisher,  Mr.  Power,  wliicU  arc,  at  the 
moment  we  write,  soUl  or  R(-llin»  by  auction.  Of  these  letters 
it  is  stated  that  o/tfi/  fifly-sevcn  bave  been  printt-d  in  Lonl 
John  Kusseir^  work.  This  implies  that  Lord  John  ha<l  a 
wider  choice,  and  indeed  wc  find  that  there  art:  about  one  hun- 
dred fUiH  sixttf  lots,  each  containing  several  letters^  whose  elates 
are  rontPinporaneous  with  those  given  by  Lord  John.  T?ut 
the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  ratalo^nie  is  this,  that  it  notes  thai 
L«)rd  John  h.-w  in.-ule  many  omissions  in  the  Tetters  he  has 
primed,  and  ii  pives  hirjp?  extracts  from  the  much  j>^e.iter  num- 
ber that  are  still  un]>Liblisbcd.  As  far  as  we  cun  judge  from  the 
short  notices  uf  the  catalogue,  Lonl  .Irdin's  omissions  vf  passages 
Bcem  not  to  have  been  many,  nor  nf  any  importance;  but  if  aW 
the  fetters  bore  catab»pietl  were  (as  seems  implied)  plnreil  at  bis 
disposal,  he  has  prclty  evidently  710/  selccdd  tbe  most  vharac- 
teristic.  As  to  tlie  great  mass  of  those  tbnl  are  unpublishe^l, 
the  extracts  from  them  given  in  the  catalogue  appear  lu  us 
quite  as  curions  as  any  that  Lord  .lobn  has  published,  antl  even 
as  .Moore's  own  Diary.  Mr.  Power  seems  U>  have  been  the 
person  deejtcsl  in  bis  personal  confidence — most  employed  in  all 
Ills  concents — and  for  many   long  and  struggling;  years,    while 
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Moore  looked  so  gny  nnd  prosjwrous  to  the  world,  his  only 
resource  ahnost  for  his  daily  bread.  The  details  given  In  the 
extracts  of  the  ratalociie  are  often  very  painful — ButnetitncB  ifrno- 
ble — Init  they  are  intensely  characteristic  of  a  state  of  thinf^  for 
wliiclt  not  even  the  humiliating  cunfcssious  of  the  Diary  had 
prepared  ds^  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  even  as  they  stand 
in  the  auetiimerr's  catalogue,  afford  a  much  clejirer,  and  by  their 
vividnciis,  reality,  and  truth,  more  interesting  view  of  Moore's 
habits,  circumstances,  and  feelings,  dian  all  Lord  John  Russell's 
vuluniea — of  the  value  uf  which,  as  alTunling  a  complete  picture  of 
Moore,  the  catalogue  lias  very  lonsulcrably  lowered  our  opinion. 
We  suppose  that  another  livraison  of  his  I^ordship's  work  must  be 
near  at  hand,  and  wc  must  reserve  for  that  occasion  a  great 
deal  more  tlian  we  at  present  have  time  or  space  fur,  bath  as . 
to  portions  of  thcst?  openiufj  volumes  on  wliich  we  have  not 
tone  heel,  and  as  tu  lUis  Power  correspondence,  of  whicli  we  con- 
fidently expect  to  hear  uioru  than  the  auctioneer  bos  told  us. 


THE 


TUE  DKSTEUOTION  OF 

LORD   BYRON'S  MEMOIRS. 


LETTER  PROM  THE  l^TE  JdHN  JtUHUAY  TO  MH. 
(aftkbwards  SIK)  nOBEHT  WILHOT  IIORTON. 

Deab  Sir,  Albemarle  Street,  May  19,  1R24. 

On  my  return  homo  Iiiet  night  I  found  your  letter, 
dated  the  27th,  cnlling  em  mo  fcir  a  (ipotdfid  miHWfir  wbethrr 
I  acknowledged  the  accunicy  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mobru, 
c(>mmuni«ited  in  it.  However  unpleasant  it  U  to  me,  your 
requitiitton  of  a  H|iuciriu  answer  oblign  mc  to  say  that  I 
cannot,  hy  any  means,  admit  the  nccuracy  of  timt  slAtcment ; 
and  in  order  to  explain  to  yon  how  Mr.  Moore's  mtsappro- 
hensioii  may  liave  arliffin.  and  tiie  gniund  upon  which  ray 
acMcnion  rests,  I  feel  it  uecetwury  to  trouble  you  with  a  stale- 
ment  of  all  the  nimuiiAtanceit  uf  Uie  case,  which  will  enable 
you  to  judge  for  yourself. 

Lord  Byron  having  made  Mr.  Mooro  a  present  of  his 
Alemoirs,  Mr.  Moore  oflered  (hem  for  oale  to  Messrs.  Long- 
man and  Co.,  who  however  declined  to  purchase  (Iiem  ;  Blr. 
Moore  (lipn  made  me  n  nimilar  otfer.  whifli  T  u^,•«•ptc^d  ;  and 
in  November,  1831,  a  joint  assignment  of  the  Meiouirs  wiw 
made  to  me  t>y  Lord  Kyron  and  Mr.  Sloore,  with  alt  legal 
lechnicalities,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  2(XX)  ^linc-aF, 
which,  on  the  istecution  of  the  agreement  by  Mr.  Moore,  I 
paid  to  him.  Mr.  Moure  also  eovcnnnted.  in  consideration 
of  the  said  sum,  to  act  as  Editor  of  the  Afemoirs,  and  to 
ftiipply  an  account  of  the  Bubsequent  evenw  of  Lord  Byron's 
life,  Ac. 

Some  monllis  after  the  execution  of  this  assignment,  Mr. 
Moore  requested  me,  as  a  preat  |)ersonal  favour  to  himself 
and  to  Ix<rd  Byron,  to  enter  into  a  wcond  agreement,  by 
which  T  (tboidd  resign  the  absolute  property  which  I  had  in 
the  Meaioirx.  and  give  lilr.  Moort*  and  Lord  Byron,  or  any 
of  their  frieada,  a  |>ower  of  redemption  duritiff  the  life  of  Lord 
Byron. — As    the  reason  prtuucd  upon  me  for  this  change 
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WAS  Mint  their  friendti  Uiought  there  were  some  tilings  in  tbe 
Meitirtirs  that  misht  be  injuruuis  li>  bolli.  I  did  not  Iiesitate 
to  Illlike  tills  iilleration  at  Mr.  Moore's  request ;  and.  arconi- 
iitglv,  ou  the  ("itli  day  of  May,  1(^22.  a  seoonil  deed  was 
executed,  stating  that,  *'  Wliereas  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
"  ]^I<mro  are  now  ineline<l  to  yt'iAx  tlie  swid  work  iwt  to  be 
*'  piibliftKed,  it  is  agreed  Uiat.  if  either  of  them  sliall,  during 
*'  Ml*  life  of  the  said  Lord  Ht/ron,  rejiuy  the  'iOOO  guineas  to 
"  Mr.  Murray,  the  latter  shall  redeliver  the  Memoirs ;  but 
*'  that*  if  the  wim  Ims  not  repaid  during  tluj  lifetime  of  Lord 
"  Jii/roH,  Mr.  Murray  shall  Ik:  at  full  liberty  to  print  and 
**  puhlisli  t]ie  suid  Memoirs  within  Three  Months*  after 
**  the  death  of  the  naid  Lord  Byron."  1  need  liardly  call 
your  pjirticuUr  attention  to  the  wonls,  carefully  itiserted  twice 
over  in  tliis  agreement,  which  liiuitcd  Us  existence  tu  the  life- 
time nf  Lord  Jir/rnn;  Uie  rejiKon  of  supfi  liniilatioii  was 
obvious  and  natural — namely  that,  aktLiough  I  consented  to 
restore  the  work,  while  Lord  Hi/roti  should  be  alive  to  direct 
the  ulterior  dis-jKisal  of  it.  1  would  by  no  means  eon»cnt  to 
place  it  aj'ier  his  death  at  th<!  disposal  of  any  other  person. 

I  nmst  now  observe  that  I  had  never  been  able  to  ohtain 
possesion  of  the  original  assignment,  wliieh  wiis  my  sole 
lien  on  this  pro]X'rty,  although  I  Imd  made  re^ieated  applica- 
tions to  Mr.  Moore  lo  put  me  into  puKsessiou  of  the  deed. 
whirh  w;ii*  slated  to  be  in  the  hands  of  I^ord  Hyron's  banker. 
Feelijig,  I  eonfess,  iji  some  degree  alarmi-d  at  the  withholding 
the  deed,  a»d  dissatisfied  at  Mr.  Muore's  inullcntion  to  ray 
jnteresiji  In  this  pariirular,  I  wrote  urgently  to  him  in  March, 
182^1,  to  prneure  me  the  deed,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pre-sM'd  my  wish  that  (he  seeoud  agreement  should  either  be 
cancelled  or  at  once  executed. 

Finding  this  opplieutioti  unavailing,  and  becoming,  by  the 
greater  lapse  yf  lime,  still  mure  doubtful  \\s  to  what  the  in- 
tentions of  the  partite  might  be,  I,  in  March,  1824,  repeated 
my  demand  to   Mr.   Moure  in  a  more  peremptorj'  manner, 

*  Th#wonI»  "wilhinThrw  Month*"  w*rtfubltit«t«l for  "immfsiinttlr," 
at  Mr.  Mpore'»  minnil — anJ  iHm- a|jjiror  in  jh-iiiiI,  in  hi^  own  luindwritilie> 
Upon  the  original  inU  oflhe  (led,  wJiich  »  «tiU  in  Mlitcncc. 
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•And  vaA  in  roiiKefjuf^iica  nt  leugtlt  put  into  possesion  of  the 
origiual  deed.  But.  not  l>eiiig  at  nil  sutisilit'd  witli  Uie  oiirw 
that  hmi  been  pursued  towards  me,  1  repeated  to  Mr.  Moore 
D)V  iineiuiinefw  :it  tim  If^niis  on  which  I  ritcMxl  under  the 
second  agreement,  aiid  reiK^Wtid  my  ri-qut^t  tu  liini  tluit  he 
would  eitJier  cancel  it,  or  execute  its  pruvisiuns  by  the  im- 
mediate redemption  of  the  work,  in  «)rder  that  I  might 
exactly  know  whul  my  rijihts  in  the  pro]jerty  were.  He  re- 
quested time  to  coimirlw  of  this  proposition.  In  a  day  or  two 
he  ctilled,  mid  told  me  titat  he  would  adopt  the  larrer  alter- 
native — namely,  tlie  redeoiptioii  of  the  Meinoim — sm  he  hud 
found  persiHiA  who  were  re«dy  lo  advance  the  irKiney  on  hit 
uuuriitff  his  lije ;  and  hepn^mised  to  conclude  the  biisine^tts  on 
llic  first  day  of  his  relurii  to  town,  by  (wiytng-  the  money  and 
giving  up  thn  agrcf^meiit.  Air.  Moore  i.lid  rctuni  lo  town,  but 
did  not.  tiiat  i  hav(f  heani  of,  take  any  proceedings  for  in- 
Miring  his  life  ;  hv  {KMitively  neither  wrote  nor  called  ii[ioii 
me  &&  he  had  promi»>ed  To  do  (thiiitgh  he  wa.4  generally  accus- 
tomed to  make  mine  one  of  his  first  houwa  of  call); — iKir 
did  he  lake  any  other  stiy,  that  1  am  aware  of.  to  Khuw  that 
he  liad  auy  reoolk'ction  of  the  rj)iiTen«ation  wliidi  liad  imnsed 
between  us  pruvious  to  \n»  iviwiiist  town,  until  the  death  of 
JjOrd  liyrftM  hnd,  ipso  J'ftcto,  cniiceUed  tlie  ugreement  in 
question,  and  completely  restored  my  abftolute  rights  over 
tlie  proiierty  of  tlie  Menioira. 

You  will  therefore  |>erceive  that  there  was  no  verbal  agree- 
ment in  existence  between  Mr.  Moore  and  me,  at  tlie  time  I 
made  a  verbal  agreement  with  yon  to  tleliver  tiie  Alcmoini  to 
be  destroyed.  Mr.  Moore  might  inidonbtedly,  during  Lord 
Btfron'ji  iiffy  have  obtained  possession  of  the  Memoir*,  if  he 
had  pleased  to  do  so ;  he  however  neglected  or  delayed  to 
pve  eiTeet  to  our  verbal  agreement,  which,  as  well  as  the 
written  irirfruraent  to  whieli  it  related,  being  cancelled  by  the 
death  of  l^>nl  llyron,  there  was  no  Teut+on  whatnoever  why 
I  was  not  at  that  instant  iM-'rfertly  at  liberty  to  dis|Kiw  of  the 
MS.  a»  1  thought  prg|»er.  Had  I  contildered  only  my  own 
interest  as  a  tradwrnan,  I  would  have  announced  the  work 
Q.  /?.,  No.  185,  Julif,  ltt63.  V  for 
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for  iiiitn«diate  publication,  and  I  cuiinot  doubt  thai,  under 
all  the  circiimstaiiec^,  ttie  public  curiosity  about  theatt  Klemoir^ 
woultl  liave  civeii  me  a  very  considerable  profit  beyond  ihe 
largt?  sum  I  nrigitiallypaid  for  iheni ;  but  you  yourself  are,  1 
think,  ftbte  to  do  me  the  justice  of  benriiig  witness  that  I 
looked  lit  the  case  with  no  such  feelings,  and  tliat  my  regard 
for  Lord  Byron's  nieniory.  ami  my  respect  for  his  surviving 
family,  made  me  more  anxious  that  the  J^lemoira  should  be 
iinmedi,itely  destroyed,  since  it  vtiff  Mjrmlie*!  iliat  the  publica- 
tion might  be  injurious  to  the  former  ami  painful  to  the  latter. 
As  I  myself  scrupuloiwly  refrained  from  looking  mU*  Ihc 
Memoir^*,  I  cannot,  from  my  own  knowleilge,  say  whether 
Rucb  an  optuton  of  the  contents  vas  correct  or  not;  it  wu 
enough  for  me  that  tlie  frieii:ds  of  Lord  and  Laily  Byron 
unileii  in  ftishing  fur  their  destruction.  Why  fifr.  Moore 
iihould  have  wii>heil  to  prei^erre  them  I  tlid  not  nor  will  in- 
quire; but,  having  ^tisfied  iny<ielf  that  he  iind  no  right  what- 
ever in  them,  I  was  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  making, 
by  a  pecuniar)'  !«actifice  on  my  part,  some  return  for  the  honour. 
and  I  must  add  the  protil,  which  I  hod  derived  from  Lord 
6)'nm'i«  patronage  and  friendahip.  You  will  also  be  able 
to  bear  witfie.<si  tliat — although  I  could  not  prerame  to 
impose  an  obligation  on  the  friends  of  Lord  Bjron  or  Mr. 
MrH>re,  by  refusing  to  receive  the  reiiftymeiit  of  the  2000 
guineas  advanced  by  me— yet  I  had  determined  on  the  de- 
elriicttoD  of  the  Memoirs  wiihont  any  previous  agreement  for 
ftuch  repayment :— and  you  know  the  Memoira  were  actually 
destroyed  without  any  stipulation  on  my  part,  but  even  with 
a  declaration  that  1  had  desiroyetl  my  own  private  property 
— -and  1  therefore  iiad  no  claim  upon  any  party  for  remune- 
ration. 

1  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  s.ervaiit, 
(Signed)  JOHN  MURRAY. 

To  Ri   Wilmot  Horton,  Esq. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Anunaire  dcs  Socuki's  Savantet  de  la  France  et  da 
fttratufcr,  ptihliv  sous  les  auspices  dti  J^Iinistre  de  F Instruction 
Puhlique,     Paris.     \^U\. 

2.  Amiiaire  de  tlnstitut  de  France  pour  Tannee  1853.     Paris. 

3.  Discount  prononcdi  dans  la  stance  publif/ue  temte  ftar  rAcademie 
Frauqaise  jxiur  la  reception  de  M.  Is  Cumte  de  Monialemberty  le 
5  Femier^  1852. 

'4.  Notice  lliitoriqne  sur  la  l^r  et  fcs  Trnvanx  de  M.  Rom.     Par 

M.  Mignet,  Sccretairo  Pcrpt'tupl  de  rAcrwIeinic  des  Sciences 

Aloralcs  et  Politiques.      Paris.     1849. 
"5.   Cvmptes  Rauhis  h-hdammhiires  des  Seances  de  V Acad^itt  d^g 

Scieitix's.    Par  MM.  les  Secretaires  PerpJtuels.     Paris.     1835- 

1853. 

[  TT  was  on  tlie  25tli  of  October,  1795,  or,  nccordin-j  to  the 
'•^  calendiir  of  that  pcritxl,  on  the  3rd  Urumaire,  an  IV.,  tliat  tlie 
Natinnnl  C'lmvention,  the  very  day  befiirc  it  ceaswl  to  exist, 
creatcil  Ibe  Institute  of  prnnce,  in  whifh  it  was  propused  to  le- 
'Suscitali!  taid  cuiabliic  in  a  single  body  the  old  Academies,  >v]iich 
two  vcars  earlier  tlie  same  Convention  had  aljoUsIicd.  Tl.c  new 
society  was  divided  into  three  classes  ;  that  i*i  the  physical  and 
matluMiiatical  sciences,  that  of  the  moral  and  political  silences, 
and  that  of  literature  nnfl  ttie  fine  arts.  Tliesc  three  classes 
were  fiirihei-  sulKlitided  intti  twentv-fonr  se;ti<jns,*  which  wexe 
intended  to  incla<]e  ererj  branph  of  secular  knowledge  from 
Mathematics  down  to  Elocution.  Each  section  was  conij>o$cd 
of  twelve  members,  six  residing  In  Paris,  and  six  in  the  various 
provinces  of  I-'ranc:^.  The  separate  sectiuns  had  special  meetings 
for  their  own  particidnr  btisiiipss,  and  once  a  inunth  there  was  a 
general  gathering  uf  the  whole  Institute.     Members  were  elected 

*  T^itu  twcnty-rour  i«ctWut  vtn  u  ritllowf:— t.  The  Hnt  cIom  wm  diridrtl  into 
ten  •Kttfliis :  I,  inBlbem«tLi»;  2,  mechAliicul  .irij;  3,  lUlroiintDy  ;  4,  exiirrlmeiiral 
pbjrrict;  9.  oliemiilry;  0,  nntitral  hittory  and  miinrtjiliigy ;  7,  tio'laiiy  niiJ  };«nieml 
pb>'*icf ;  S,  anatnmy  ami  phyiiology  ;  f>,  inrdrcvive  juwi  »Mtg*ry  ;  10,  rural  i-cotiumy 
kliU  velcriiitiiy  nrl.  II.  Thr  irctiuJ  cl;i»a  iTiL-Iuded  :  ],  nn^lyiia  of  •rtisatioiii  oiiil  iilcoj  ; 
2,  nionlil]r ;  3,  wciaI  K-ieiice  ami  Irgisl-ilum;  4,  |i»lilii^.Ll  rrwiijiny  ;  .'i.  liiMi.ry  ;  H, 
gwgrajil.y.  ill.  The  lliitd  clua  compriMiJ :  1,  fcriimiuar;  i.  ili«  lantjiiLij^M  i.f  auii- 
qaiiy;  3,  ^wclTr  ;  4,  ADtiqiiilica  oiitl  niuiiuuit'iiu;  i,  [aiutio^i  G,  aculjpturi'j  7,  archi- 
tecture ;  is,  miujc  aiui  elocution. 
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for  immediate  publicalion,  and  I  cannot  Houbt  that,  under 
till  the  circum»taiicc»,  the  public ciiriofity  about  these  Memoirs 
would  have  ^iveii  me  n  very  considerable  proiit  beyond  ibe 
large  sum  I  originally  paid  for  iheni ;  but  you  youraelf  are,  I 
think,  able  to  do  me  the  justice  of  bearing  wilneu  that  I 
lookod  at  the  case  with  no  micIi  feeliiigii,  and  that  my  regard 
for  Lord  Byron's  nuinory,  and  rny  respect  for  his  Ktirvlvtng 
family,  made  me  more  anxious  that  the  Menmini  sliould  be 
immediately  Hentroyed,  fince  it  watt  t>iirmUed  iliat  the  publica- 
lion might  be  injurious  to  the  former  ami  [laiufnl  to  the  latter. 
As  1  myself  HTUpuIou»ly  refraini-d  from  looking  lulo  the 
Slemoirs,  I  rannot,  from  niy  own  kiiowl<?dgf>,  say  whether 
nuch  an  opinion  of  the  contents  was  correct  or  not;  it  was 
enouf^li  for  me  that  the  friends  of  Lord  and  Lady  Uyron 
united  in  wishing  for  their  destruction.  Wliy  itr.  Moore 
should  have  wished  to  presen-e  them  I  did  not  nor  will  in- 
quire ;  but,  having  sulislied  myself  ihat  he  had  no  right  what- 
ever in  them,  I  waa  happy  in  liaving  an  opportunity  of  making, 
hya  pecuniary  fsaciifice  on  my  part,  Home  return  for  the  honour, 
aJid  I  must  add  the  pmfit,  wliich  1  bad  durived  from  Lord 
B}Ttin'a  patronage  and  friendship.  You  wilt  also  be  able 
to  bt^or  witnefls  tliat — although  I  could  not  presume  to 
impose  ait  obligation  on  the  friends  of  Lord  Byron  or  Mr. 
Monre,  by  refuMng  to  receive  the  repayment  of  the  2000 
guineas  advanced  by  nie— yet  I  had  detcmdcif<l  on  the  de- 
struction of  tiie  Wenioir.s  without  any  previous  agreement  for 
Ruch  repayment :— and  you  know  the  Memoirs  were  aclnally 
destroyed  without  any  stipulation  on  my  part,  but  even  with 
a  declaration  ihai  I  had  destroyed  my  own  private  properly 
— and  I  therefore  bad  no  claim  upon  any  party  for  remune- 
ration. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  sen.'ant, 

(Signed)  JOHN  MURRAY. 

To  R*  Witmot  Hortm,  E*q. 
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The  collection  of  laws  hy  wHch  the  Institutr  was  first  re^- 
lialecl,    with    their    subsequent    mndifirntlnns    liy    the    differtiit 
"fovemments  which   (rave  succeeded  in  France  since  1795,  will 
found  in  the  Aimttairc  tie  V Instttut  dc  France  jfour  I'amtee  1 853. 
reading  the  Annuairc,   il  bL-oimeg  evident  at  once  that  the 
inrentinn  regarded  the  Institute  merely  as  a  literary  and  scien- 
tific machine,  actinj;  under  the  ^itlanre  of  the  ruHnjr  power, 
which  was  to  dictate  Tn  the  authors  and  savants  of  the  ju-riod  the 
l4pourse  they  were  to  follow  in  their  invcstlprations.     The  first  and 
indamental  law  of  the  Institute   is  expressed  in  a  way  which 
isinii1at4>s  the  mental  ])ursuit5  of  a  learned  society  to  the  manual 
kbour  of  a  company  of  artizans  who  worked  under  the  direction 
if  a  government  ajerent :  ^  L'lnstitut  National  dcs  Scicni'es  et  Arts 

St  destine a  suivrr,   conformeinent  atis  lols  et  arretes  da 

[I)irecto)re  Kierutif,  les  travaux  scientifiques  et  litlemires  qui 
[Wiront  pour  objet  Pulilite  g:<?nerale  el  hi  gloire  dc  la  Rcpublique.' 
]c  Republicans  of  the  Convention  have  here  assumed  a  tone  of 
itboritv  which  Louis  XIV.  himself  had  refrained  from  using 
iwards  the  old  Academies.  Thoujjh  he  hag  not  the  repnTatictfi 
[of  havinjr  allowed  too  much  liberty  to  his  suhjects,  he  knew  the 
lue  of  the  men  whom  he  wns  addresslufr,  and,  instead  of 
;akin^  to  them  as  a  muster,  he  *  exhorted  them  to  extend  their 
xeBcarches  to  everything;  that  may  be  useful  and  curious,  in  tlie 
Tarious  branches  of  matliematScs,  in  the  different  processes  of  the 
arts,  and  in  all  that  mny  relate  to  natural  lustory  or  physics.' 

In  addition  to  the  mischievous  control  proposed  to  be  i-.\ercised 
by  the  Executive  Directory,  the  Convention  marred  its  project 
partly  through  ij^norance — as  when  they  allotted  to  the  same 
section  two  sciences  so  distinct  as  botany  and  general  physics — ■ 
and  partly  by  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  tbc  time,  ns  in  the 
predominance  which  was  given  to  practical  apiculture.  Whilst 
the  Institute  was  annually  to  choose  twenty  persons  to  travel,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Slate,  for  the  pui*posc  of  collecting'  obscn'ations 
upon  farming,  it  was  decided  that  six  would  be  sufficient  to 
glean,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  facts  which  related  to  all 
otlicr  branches  of  knowledge,  including  gco^^phy.  It  is  only 
too  well  known  that  at  a  period  when,  by  the  help  of  the  maxi- 
muJTi,  the  horrors  of  famine  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  P'rance, 
the  Convention  adopted  a  language  of  hypocritical  sensibility, 
borrowed  chiefly  from  agriculture  and  gardening,  and  whidi 
would  sometimes  have  led  a  stranger  who  entered  the  chamber 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  believe  himself  transported 
to  liappy  Arcadia.  There  are  those  still  living  in  Paris  wh4>  re- 
member Kobespierre  walking  with  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  which  had  been  planted  with  jHjta- 
tocB  !     Vegetables   were   then  held  in  great  homiur,  and   were 
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introduced  everywhere,  even  into  the  almanack.     The  French 
Republiran  Calendar,  decreed  at  this  period  by  the  Convention^ 
and  wtiich  remained  in  use  for  several  years,  is  a  work  to  startle 
the    wildest    imagination.      The    duration    «jf   the    montti,    the 
length  of  the  week,  the  1ic|rinnii]g  of  the  year,  are  all  changed  ; 
and  in  their  steail  ive  fmd  an  assemblage,  at  ouce  ridiculous  and 
revolting,   of  words  importeil   from  the  Oreelt,  and  expressions 
transferred  from   the  lanfjuagc  of  the   kitchen.     The   clays  arc 
divided  into  ten  hours,  and  tlie  hours  into  ten  niiiuitcs.      JL^verj 
day  of  the  year  has  a  sejmratc  title,  which  is  generally  taken 
from  the  farm  :  one  is  called  carrot,  another  cabbage,  a  third  ast^ 
n  fourth  Ao//,  and  thus  throug-h  three  honcUed  and  sixty  days,— 
the  last  five  of  this  prepuslerous  year  being  termed  jra»£cu/u//iWa, 
in  honour  of  the  sansculottes.     Worse  than  ihia  merely  ridiculoui 
nomenclature,   the  Convention  shocked    and    in-sulted   all    sober 
feeling  by  its  scamklous  impiety,  and  called  Christmas-da^  the 
dat/  oj'  the  Dog  !    In  the  phraseolugy  of  it*  Uadcrs,  in  its  public 
festivals,  and  even  in  its  fashions,  the  epoch  presented  an  ignoble 
combination  of  classical  pretension  with  rastic  vulgarity.    A  C4>ok 
could   nut   buy   !ier  j>roU5itins  witliout  being  forced  to  blunder' 
through  fia<fments  of  the  learned  languages,  and  the  vocabulary 
of  the  jiiaikets  was  fiequentSy,  in  excliaugc,  introduced  into  the 
debates  of  the  National  Convention,     it  was  by  this  body,  and, 
amidst  these  circumstances,  that  the  Instituteof  France  was  raised' 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  imcieiit  fabrics  of  liu-iuture,  scieuee,  and  art. 
The  government  of  the  Oircctoiv  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  vote  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Inititiitc  was  carried   into  execution  under  its  auspices.     Of  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  members  of  whom  the  Institute  was  to  be 
composed,   forty-eight  were  chiracn   by   the  Directory,  and  the 
other  ninety-six  were  elected   by  the  first  forty-eight,  whom  the 
govemiiient   had  npp<iintcd.     U    political   prejuilices  had  been 
less  stroug,  it  would  have  beefi  natural  to  admit  into  the  Institute 
all  the  members  of  the  old  Acadcinucs  who  were  still  living  ia 
France  ;   but  thnngh  tare  was  taken,  on  the  ctmtrar}',  to  say  or[ 
do  nothing  wliich  lould  connect  the  newly-modcUcd  rcpubUc&il>| 
liudy  with  the  former  inoimrchical   establishment,  yet  the  fuD&'j 
tionavies   of  the  Institute  were  necessarily  selected,   to  a  great] 
ertent,  from   these  experienced  guides.     Cnvier,  in  his  tlo^e  of' 
A«lar]s<ui,  gives  a  touching  picture  of  the  first  reunion  after  the 
terrible  tem^iest   which   had  dashed   to  pieces  the  vessel,  aud 
cmgulfod  %a  many  of  the  crew  :— 

'  At  tlie  summons  of  the  ruling  power,  and  oflerfour  years  of  disper^ 
sinn,  llioae  iliuRtrioiis  men  left  on  all  ciHes  liie  obteiirity  of  their  retire- 
ment, and  met  together  once  more.  Tlie  impresfioti  jirotlijced  by  that 
jneeitiig  caD  Driver  te  effkced — their  tuirs  uf  joy,  thetr  reciprocal  and 
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[eager  questiona  r^ariling  tlieir  misfiirtiine5.  their  refreat^.  their  occu- 
patioiiH ;  tlieir  raoiirnfiil  recollections  of  numbers  of  their  coIleaHrues 
wiio  harl  fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner :  and  the  plcaninj 
emotion  of  those  w]io,  called  for  the  HreC  time  to  sit  beside  men  whose 
g«3iius  ihey  Jiad  long-  rt^pected,  now  aUu  learnt  from  this  affecting- 

^inght  to  appreciate  tho  qualities  of  their  heart.* ! ' 

Tbe  celebrated  cliarartcrs  who  were  thus  again  brought  toge- 

ler  hnd  owed  tlieir  safely  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  solely  to 

lie  rare  which  thcv  had  taken  to  court  oblivion  l>v  concealment. 

majority   of  them    bad    passed    the  inlerveninf;   space  in 

lisery  and   prii'ation.     The  illustrious   U>tanist  Achmson,  who 

cndowcil  science  with  so  many  no*x'I  and  pregnant  ideas,  was 

lured,  for  want  of  a  lamp,  to   the  necessity  of  working  bv  the 

'■Tincertain  glimmer  of  bis  scanty  fire.     When  summoned  to  take 

his  place  at  the  Institute,  be  replied  to  the  invitation  tliat  be  was 

K unable  to  attend  for  want  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  Laplace  Im<l  taken 
lefuge  in  the  house  of  a  peasant  in  tbe  country,  and  was  de- 
pendent for  his  siilisistenre  on  tlu'  price  of  a  g(»bl  medal  which 
ne  bad  received  from  a  foreign  Acncteiny.  Indeed,  such  Iiad 
been  bis  poverty  that  for  a  long  while  he  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  a  hnwm.  Lagrange,  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathema- 
ncians,  was  threatened  with  an-est  as  a  suspected  person,  and 
only  escaped  through  a  powerful  friend  who  procured  a  decree 
from  tlie  Cotnmittec  of  Public  Safety  comuiunding  him  to  make 
calculations  tm  a  subject  which  was  then  of  primary  importance, 
—^the  theory  o(  project  ties.  The  Abbe  Hauy,  the  founder  uf  Crystal- 
B^Dgniphy,  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  strangely  saved  in 
^nome  moment  of  merciful  caprice  through  the  casual  remark  of  a 
^citizen  that  it  was  *  better  to  spare  a  recusant  priest  than  to  put  u 
peaceable  student  to  tleath.'  Lalande,  equally  famous  as  an  astnv- 
nomerand  a  scholar,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  standing  with 
a  Udes<:ope  in  the  evening  on  the  i^oTit  NeuJ\  to  show  the  moon  to 
the  persons  in  the  street ;  and  he  was  prolwhly  indebted  even  for 
his  life  to  that  impiety  and  cynicism  which  harmonized  well  with 
the  ideas  of  the  time.  At  cvcnina-  parties  be  never  failetl  to  pro- 
tluce  a  Ih>x  of  sjiiders  and  caterpillars,  whicli  he  ate  like  sweet- 
meats as  he  talk«^l.  If  be  met  a  person,  whether  man  or  woman, 
whose  conversation  pleased  him,  he  invariably  requested  per- 
mission to  iusciibe  their  names  in  his  Supplement  to  Sy  I  vain 
Marechars  Dictionnaire  <les  Atlicesy  whicli  had  been  originully 
undertaken  at  his  own  suggestion,  and  in  which,  upon  all  sorts 
of  paradoxical  pretences,  they  had  inserted  such  champions  of 
Christianity  as  JSt.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustin,  I',iscal,  Bossuet, 
and  I'Vnelon.  A  ^erse  of  Delille  on  bumming  birds,  which 
commenced  with  the  words,  '  Et  dea  dieajr  s'il  en  at,'  having 
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•ppcarcd  in  a  journal,  Lalande  ad(]ed  the  poet  to  his  list,  and 
liaatenetl  Ui  inform  liiin  of  his  csiiunization.  It  pruvcil  that  s'il 
en  fisl  WHS  a  misprint  for  «'//*  en  ont,  ami  Uellllc  retorted  :  '  \au 
are  a  fool  to  see  in  my  verses  what  I  never  wrote,  ami  not  to  see 
ID  the  hea%-(<n5  whnt  is  visihle  to  all  the  world.*  Lalande  had 
the  daring-,  nevertheless,  to  affirm  in  his  Supplement  *  that  be 
ftas  prouder  of  his  process  in  atheism  than  of  liia  process  in 
Sstronomv;*  nor  did  his  insnlts  to  reli<3:ion  prevent  hitn  from 
prorLiiming  that  he  believed  himself  possessed  of  all  the  virtaei 
of  hiuiiauity.  *  From  these  virtues,"  said  a  wit,  '  it  is  at  leosk 
necessary  to  except  Immilitj/ 

The  leaiiied  Heneilictlnes,  whose  Imme-nse  labours  had  thrown 
'a  flood  of  light  upon  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history  of 
.France,  were  ttw  much  discredited  by  their  profession  and  piety 
to  be  a<lmtt*:cd  into  the  Institute,  but  it  comprised  from  the  very 
Ciunmencemcnt  so  many  men  of  ronfirmed  or  rising  reputation 
tliat  it  won  the  public  esteem.  The  mathematical  and  pliysiral 
sciences  were  the  richest  in  representatives  of  a  first-rate  onler« 
The  dignity  inherent  in  the  new  IkhIv  was  increased  by  tho 
'nlierttaoce  of  glory  bequeathed  them  by  the  old  Academies ; 
for,  wiser  than  the  gnvernmont  which  founde<l  it,  the  Institutfi 
was  eaper  to  trace  back  its  pedigree  to  its  honoured  predecessors- 
The  etlnrts  it  made  with  this  view  were  manifested  In  a  thousand. 
ways,  and  particularly  by  the  care  it  toiik  to  complete,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  the  ancestral  societies., 
The  links  by  which  it  had  striven  to  connect  itself  with  the  put, 
Became  stronger  stUI  when,  under  Louis  XV'UI.,  the  diirereut^ 
classes  resumed  their  ancient  names. 

The  Acarlemies  which  preceded  the  Institute,  and  from  which.^^ 
it  now  boa:its  to  descend,  were  four  in  nuinl>er.  The  oldest  in. 
datf,  the  Acaclemw  Fratiqaise,  was  founded  in  1C35,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XHI.,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  filled  it  wIUlj 
his  creatures,  and  who  wished  tu  use  it  to  establish  his  pretended 
literary  superiority  over  the  great  ComeUle.  The  Aminaire  ttea 
Socit^tc:/  Savanles  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  its 
origin : — 

*  The  French  Acudemy  wati  fuumled  the  first  araoi^  tlinse  which 
now  etmipusc  the  Institute ;  it  dalfs  fruni  the  tirsl  half  of  the  seven- 
teeiith  century.  Cardinnl  llicht-Iicu,  liaviug  learned  that  several 
literary  men  met  od  stated  day^  at  the  hou^f  of  Conrart,  a  Protestant 
who  wa5  mixed  up  in  all  the  polilic.-^  of  the  liciie,  tu  diM-uRs  viu^ouc 
Bnhjeete  and  comtnnnicaTe  their  works  to  one  another,  he  liecame  soflpt- 
doua  of  the  society.  He  wished  tci  belong  to  it.nnd  loug  aud  earnestly 
requested  to  be  adiniUctl  a  member.  All  powerful  though  he  was,  be 
was  refUsed.  Fearing'  to  bntve  hnt  re)*olved  to  conquer  Ihem.  he  deters 
mined  to  constitute  them  a  royal  society.    Against  tliis  they  striig^ed> 
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Fior  twn  years,  nn«I,  ftiihfr  from  coimi^ance  with  tlie  men  of  It-tlors,  all 
of  nhuDi  weru  ititlufiiltal  perwiis,  or  from  jcatutuy  at  the  i'iitahli.<ilm)eut 

n  now  power  ivliicli  might  become  a  rival  to  ilictuscUts,  tlit;  Piirlia- 
Ifieut  decliued  to  reffiiilc'r  the  patient.  At  IcngtJi,  in  1636,  tfiey  were 
iiOblii^^d  to  yifeld.  'lUv  nvw  wjciirty  wiis  cltarged  wiih  the  duty  of  per- 
t&cting  the  language,  and  rliflncf'  receivwl  the  T}ame  of  thf^  A nKlemit 
\Fram-uisc.  TIr-  Ciinliual  dcclnred  himself  its  bead,  under  the  titl<>  of 
[IProteotor.     Aftor  Chancellor  .Scguier,  who  (nicecedcd  Cardinal  Kiche- 

1,  Twouiii  XrV.  took  hita*elf  t(j«  title  of  Pnitector,  which  has  been 
^iMroe  ever  sine*  I>y  tlie  Kings  of  France.' 

Tlic  Pftrliiinicnt  bore  no  fjood  will  to  Richelieu  for  encroaching' 
their  political   prenigatives,  and,  when  the  wciphty  rjiieKtion 

the  Academy  wnjt  referred  to  thera^  a  member  said  Ihat  it  re- 
unded  him  of  the  satire  of  Juvenal   where  the  S€?nate,   after 

isin^  to  bear  its  part  In  public  affairs,  was  consulted  about 
[flie  dish  for  a  turbnt. 

The  newsociety  fulfilled  their  instructions  by  eng'njrin^  in  the 
Compilation    of  a    IJictionary   winch    was  desiirned    to    be   the 

titandurd  of  latig-uage  for   the  nation.      It  did   not  a]>pcar   till 
ltJ94,  and  Garrick  coiiiplimeuted  Johnson  on  having  elTccted  in 
Beren  years  what  it  cost  forty  Frenchmen  half  a  century  to 
accomplish.     In    truth,    their  xery  number   was    the    principal 
cause  of  the  delay,  for,   instead   of  a  division  of  lalxmr,  they 
endeavoured   to  carry  on  the  work   In  coiniuittee.     '  They  have 
all,'  sai<i  Furetiere,  *the  art  of  making  lonjj  orations  on  a  trine, 
[They  can  hardly  get  over  a  couple  of  lines  without  Intii;  di^es- 
[sioiu,  without  telling  an  anecdote,  or  talking;  of  the  news  of  the 
*  Every   one,'  said  lioisrobert,  *  promises  fijvnt    tbiiijfs ; 
r^wben  they  meet   they  do  nothiu}^.     They  have  Ih-bii  six  i/ears 
'  «mploye<l  on  the  letter  /",  and  I  should  he  happy  if  I  were  certain 
of  livinj?  till  they  ^et  thruugh  G.'     C'aU>ert,  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  tlic  liuie  could  be   spent,  attended  a  sitting.     The 
word  under  discussion  was  ami\  and  there  was  such  a  controversy 
to  determine  what  was  meant  bv  a.  friend  that  the  great  minister 
vras  thenceforth  satisfied  that  it  was  vain  to  Ih!  impatient.     The 
lungnag-e,  moreover,  was  in  a  transition  state.     Before  Z  was  c<Hn- 
pletcd  A  hul  grown   antiquated,   ainl  the  entire  mail  bad  to  be 
traversed  anew. 

in  1658  the  es-quucn  of  Swetlcn,  Christina,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Academy,  after  having  just  enacted  nt  Funlameblcau  the 
fearful  tragwly  of  the  munler  of  Monaldcschi,  her  Master  of 
the  Horse.  The  murder  excited  general  indication,  and  the 
Acadcmitiuns,  in  receiving  tlie  Queen,  had  the  spirit  to  re- 
buke her.  Thcv  invited  her  to  hear  a  specimen  of  their  Dic- 
tionary, and  reail  the  word  jcu,  under  which  occurred  the  jiro- 
Tcrbiol  phrase,  '  Game  of  princes^  which  onttj  plaueg  tJic  fiiat/er, 

to 
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to  express  the  malignant  violence  of  a  person  in  power.*  The 
Queen  immefUately  understood  the  appliralion,  nnd  endea- 
vourt-'d  to  smilf,  but  the  smile  was  as  ghastly  as  the  game  of 
piintTs  slic  bad  pinvcd.  'I'he  I'reiicli  Atniioiny  were  content  to 
runfinc  their  satire  to  tlieir  liall  uf  assembly,  but  it  is  singular 
how  prone  lexicographers  bavt-  been  to  make  their  tliclionarieg 
the  vebitle  of  their  prejudices  or  their  wrongs.  Dr.  Johnson*s 
liefinittons  t>f  IVhiti,  pension,  jfeiisiutivr,  oats,  and  excite  are  fami- 
liar to  all  the  world.  A  more  curious,  and  less  known  in&tancc, 
occurs  ill  the  once  popular  Krench  Dictionary  of  llichelet,  who 
thus  exemplifies  the  word  e^ero«/Mer^'The  son  *tf  Frantjois 
Hcrrartl  dc  Vitri  swindled  [escrofpir)  M.  Kichelet  of  ten  Louis- 
dores.  and  that  scoundrel,  instead  of  retrieving  the  misconduct  of 
his  son  hy  restoring  what  be  had  basely  swindled  {escromit),  bmd 
the  insolence  Ut  nj>prove  what  be  had  tlonc,  and  in  a  foolish  note 
to  tiiank  31.  lUchclct  fc»r  his  generosity.* 

When  the-  labours  of  the  Academy  at  last  appeared  they  dii* 
appointed  expectation.  The  philological  portion  was  extremely 
meagre,  no  quotations  were  given  from  standard  authors,  and  the 
meanings  of  words  were  exclusively  Illustrated  by  familiar  phrases 
constructed  for  the  oecasiou.  Repeated  revisions  Lave  done  Uttic  ^ 
tu  remove  these  radical  defects,  and,  though  a  useful  work  fur  ^ 
ordinary  purposes,  we  must  Imjk  forward  to  the  historical  dic- 
tionary of  tiie  language,  upon  which  the  forty  arc  at  present 
engaged,  fur  anything  like  u  niuuument  worthy  of  their  grcmt 
names  and  long  reputation. 

The  Acadthuie  des  luscriptioDS  et  Belles  Lettret  was  founded 
in    10l>3.      In    the    introduction    to    the    first    volume    of    their 
Memoirs,   which  was  ]>ubHiihc*d  in  1717,  it  is  stated  that  Louts 
XIV.,   perceiving  that  *  I'" ranee  had   not  yet   been  suflitieutly 
careful   to  leave   to  posterity  a  just  idea  of  her  {by  which  he 
meant  his)  greatness,  and  that  the  most  brilliant  actions  ran  a 
risk   of  being  forgotten  because  tliey  were  not  perjtetuated  on     m 
kQarble  or  in  bronze,  he  deemed  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation    ■ 
to  establish  an  Academy  which  should  devote  itself  tu  devising 
inscriptions,   mottoes,  and  medals.'     Au  enormous  volume,  en- 
title<l  AUdfii/lcs  rchitivcs  aux  Prijicipauz  LvatcnietiiJ!  du  Ri/fne  de  fl 
L,imis  le  Gnrnd,  contains  engravings  and  dcscTipttons  of  three   " 
hundred  and  cigtiteen  medals   commemorative  of  the  reign  of 
tliis  magnificent  prince.    The  new  Academy,  wlio  were  destined 
to  transmit  his  glory  to  posterity,  eonsisttd  at  lirst  of  only  four 
persons,  who  were  selectc-il   from    among  the  members   <jf  the 
Acadt-mie  Frmifjnise.     Louis  XIV.   called   them   'his  little  aca- 
demy,'  and   their   occupations  deserved    no   higher  appcllatioa. 
Besides  their  primary  dut^  oi  devising  medals  they  were  to  de- 
scribe 
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aCTibc  the  Iving:'s  Jeles^  select  dcst^s  for  hie  tappstrios,  and, 
wliat  was  still  more  strangrp,  assist  Quinnnlt  in  the  composition 
of  his  operas, — to  rhmige  the  snhjects,  an-ange  Ihr  sc-f  nes,  and 
cnmposn  the  dh'Crtisscincufs,  or,  in  other  wards,  the  balktsj  II  is- 
e>"i(Ieiil  that  it  was  not  iil  the  outset  an  erudite  societv,  nor  were 
the  duties  exactly  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Boileau  anil  Racine, 
who  were  amon*  its  earlier  members.  The  Academy  was  re- 
constructed in  1701,  and  out  of  a  fiivolous  committee  of  taste, 
"whwsc  aim  was  to  feed  the  vanity  or  minister  to  the  jileasurcs  of 
Xouis  XIV.  by  the  most  hyperlitilinil  designs,  and  the  most 
arrogant  inscriptions,  there  ari3sc  a  Iwfly  which  lias  never  been' 
surpassed  for  the  accuracy,  the  solidity,  and  the  exfent  of  its  re- 
searches. Before  the  Revolution  it  Imd  ulreafly  published  forty- 
six  quarto  volumes  full  of  importrint  dissertations  on  all  the 
branches  of  history  ami  scholarship;  and  (libbon,  who  constantly 
qurites  the  collection,  pays  it  the  compliment  of  savinf;  that  no 
work  had  been  of  greater  service  to  him  in  his  labours.  The 
acvciUecnth  century,  which  pntdutwd  Descartes,  Pascal,  and 
Fermat  in  philosophy,  and  Corneille,  Molii>re,  Racine,  Roilcau, 
Bossuet,  and  Pension  in  literature,  had  also  given  birth  to 
several  priKligies  of  learning.  Everybody  knows  bv  name,  and 
every  scholar  by  its  use,  the  admirable  glossary  of  Ducangc, 
which  is  not  merelv  ^  dlclionnrv  of  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  but  contains  the  most  enormous  collectinn  of  facts 
on  the  early  history  of  modem  Eunipe  which  was  ever  perhaps 
brought  together  by  a  single  man.  A  learned  cotemporary  ob- 
lerred  thai  what  astonished  him  most  was  that  Ducauge  liad 
spent  onlv  thirty  years  upm  the  work.  What  he  had  done  for 
modern  Latin  he  ne:ct  accomplished  for  the  later  fireek,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  series  of  Byzantine  historians, 
which  c<msists,  with  ita  supplements,  of  upwards  of  fifty  falia 
volumes.  The  Benedictine  monks,  combining  their  labours, 
published  their  cclebrat<N,l  editions  of  the  fathers,  and  could 
boast  the  names  of  Montfaucun  and  Mablllon,  whose  prodigious 
works  on  antiquity,  on  the  monuments  of  the  French  m<mnrcliy, 
in  short,  on  everx"  liranch  of  chrnnological  and  archaMiloglcal 
learning,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  indefatigable  diligence 
and  scrupulous  accuracy.  Never  was  there  n  cumplctcr  contrast 
than  between  the  patient  concentration  of  these  earnest  scholars, 
and  the  hasty,  discursive  sclidism  of  our  superficial  age. 

The  Araddmi'e  de  Pcintnre,  founiled  in  1648,  never  played  an 
important  jtart  under  the  monarchy  ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise 
with  the  old  Acadimte  des  Sciences,  which,  established  in  10)30, 
and  remodelled  in  IVJ'JO,  soon  outstripped  the  rest  in  Europeaa 
reputation.     Though  the  Acafiemie  Frwigaise   ci^jld  Ixjast  the 
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names  of  Corncillc,  Racme,  Bossuct,  FeneloD,  and  Voltair^ 
their  n-orlcs  did  not  proceed  fnim  the  body  to  which  they  be- 
longed, whereas  tlie  Academie  (hs  Sciences  was  the  vehicle  for 
corn numioa ting  the  researches  of  its  memliers  Ut  the  wi<rUl,  and 
shunc  with  the  lustie  ui'  the  nunteious  rays  of  which  it  thus 
liccaine  the  focus,  ^'or  did  it  slo(>  at  the  umaments  of  France, 
but  cnlianced  and  extended  its  fame  by  adopting  such  men  as 
Peter  the  Great,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Leibnitz^  Bocrhaave,  Lin- 
naeus, and  n  hoi»t  of  others  who  were  scai'cely  less  distiii|i^uishcd. 
Luuia  XIV.,  who  wished  for  ]ranc;:yrists  <fvervwhcre,  did  not 
tliininii;]]  the  favour  with  which  tlie  Academy  was  regarded 
abroad  by  bestowing  iKaisions  on  a  certain  numbe-r  of  torei^ 
savants.  The  abstnise  pursuits  of  these  philosophers  became 
even  popular  as  well  as  celebrated  through  the  elogcs  of  Fonl^ 
nelle,  who  for  many  years  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy, 
and  succeeded  in  interesting  a  prodigious  number  of  rea<lers  in 
the  lives  and  labours  of  his  colleagues.  The  ignorant,  said 
Voltaire,  understood,  and  the  learne<i  aduiired  him.  As  a  ma- 
thematician and  man  of  science  he  did  not  belong  to  the  highest 
rank,  and  he  playfully  alluded  to  the  circumstance  when  he  said, 
on  presenting  his  Geometric  de  V Ii^in  to  the  Regent  Orleans, 
*  There,  Sir,  is  a  book  that  only  eight  men  in  Kurojic  can  un- 
derstand, and  the  author  is  not  one  of  the  eight'  As  a  writer, 
again,  he  has  never  been  classed  among  tlie  rarest  masters  of 
language  and  style,  but  in  the  combination  of  author  and  natural 
pbilusopLer  he  may  challenge  comjMirison  with  any  n:iiiie  in  the 
world.  His  ^lut/es,  free  fn>m  the  usual  extravagance  nf  panegy- 
rics, and  the  tawdry  commonplaces  of  pretentious  declamation, 
are  remarkable  for  their  liveliness,  simplicity,  and  clegimce; 
and  unite,  in  admirable  pro|M)ition3,  biographic  dctiuls  with 
scientific  exposition.  In  describing  his  colleagues  he  set  forth 
their  qualities  Iwth  of  heart  and  intellect,  and  taught  the  public  ■ 
to  love  alike  the  philosophy  and  the  philosophers. 

Such  were  the  separate  Aciidemies  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  new  National  Institute.  In  that  period  of  rtumge  and  vio- 
lence the  tyrant  of  to-day  was  tlie  slave  or  victim  of  to-morrow, 
and  another  master  was  now  rapidly  ascending  the  steps  of  a 
throne  from  which  so  many  aspirants  bad  been  precipitated  in 
turn.  Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Institute 
had  opened  its  doors  to  General  HuonajKirte  by  electing  him,  on 
the  :25th  of  December,  1707,  a  member  of  the  section  of  Me- 
chanics, be  quickly  employed  his  power  to  dismember  llie  society 
to  wliich  be  had  the  honour  lo  belong.  As  the  wliole  course  of 
bis  government  proved,  he  dn-aded  free  discussion,  and  had  no 
toleration  for  any  intellectual  pursuit  which  might  end  in  sapping 
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tBe  santlv  foundations  of  d<>gpotisin.  The  Icnfiths  (o  ivliicb  he 
would  fain  have  carried  his  rensorship  may  be  judged  by  an 
apostrophe  he  addressed  to  M.  Suaid.  'Your  Tacitus,'  Ue  ex- 
claimed, ^was  unl^'  a  declainier  and  an  ItDptistor  who  i-alumni* 
atcd  Nero, — yes,  I  say,  ixtiumniated^  because  JVero,  after  all,  was 
icgrette<)  by  the  peojdt!.  Wliat  a  miiifartnne  for  princes  to  have 
ffich  historians.'  '  That  mav  be  true,'  replied  Af.  .*5uard,  *  but 
what  a  misfortune  for  the  (MMjple  if  there  were  not  sui-h  histo- 
rians to  restrain  and  tenrifv  bad  pnnees.'  'I'he  aversion  nhicb 
be^felt  for  the  historians  of  the  past  was  infinitely  strtmger  for 
the  speculators  on  the  present,  wliom  he  conteinptuouslv  called 
ideolofiiits.  Two  or  three  vearg,  arcordinglv,  after  he  berame 
First  Consul,  he  suppressetl  the  class  of  mural  and  pf>liticul 
pliiloftophy.  The  Institute  was  then  arranged  in  four  dit'isions : 
Tiat.,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences;  French  Language  and 
Literature;  Ancient  ilistorv  and  Literature;  and  tlie  Fine  Arts. 
The  number  of  members  was  altered,  entire  sections  disappeared, 
others  wenr  CiUlcd  into  beiu^,  the  links  which  coiuwftcd  the 
difTerent  classes  were  loosened,  and,  what  was  the  most  im- 
portant change  of  all,  the  elcctirms,  wldcli  had  hitherto  l>een 
perfectly  free,  were  declared  invalid  until  they  had  received  the 
approbation  of  the  government. 

The  sequel  cnrresponded  with  the  coram  en  cement,  and  undor 
the  Empire  the  institute  remained  in  complete  suhieetion, 
^'apolcon  protected  madiematics  and  phvsics  because  he  knew 
that  those  who  cultivated  them  cared  littk-  for  politics,  and 
^nPT&llv  sul^mitted  to  any  government  wlilcU  ^'avc  them  pei>> 
ainns  and  titles.  Neither  was  he  indifferent  to  the  advantages 
which  might  accrue  to  his  most  cherished  science — the  art  of 
war — and  the  professionid  motive  was  aide<l  by  his  personal 
reganl  for  members  like  -Monut-,  licrtlioUet,  J'ourier,  Laplace, 
and  Lnirranijf,  sojne  of  whom  had  accompanied  biin  to  Kjrypt 
and  for  whom  kc  retained  a  strong  rcj^rnrd.  He  etjually  encou- 
ra^d  the  arts,  Iwicause  he  was  well  aware  that  tbe  spleudid 
monuments  of  architerture,  sculpture,  and  painting  wen*  so  far 
Crom  provoking  inconvenient  discussions  that  thev  ser\'ed,  on 
the  contrary,  to  amuse  the  people  and  dazzle  their  imaginations. 
But  as  fur  the  literature  of  the  Kmpire,  which  only  penuittcd 
panegyrics,  nothing  c<iuld  be  jK)orer,  and  it  w<mhl  have  profited, 
more  by  a  little  liberty  than  hy  all  the  tinsel  with  whicli 
Napoleon  decked  his  llattcrers.  Not  only  was  the  censorship 
exercised  over  books  and  ncws[>apcrs,  but  it  was  also  applied  la 
the  orati^m  which  every  member  of  the  class  of  French  l^n- 
g:uage  and  Literature  pronounced  in  public  on  the  day  of  his 
aduussiun.    On  account  of  a  few  words  which  ho  hod  Introduced 
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into  his  speecli,  and  whicli  he  rofusetl  to  nitxllfy,  Chateaubriand 
was  virtually  pTcvcntcd  from  taking  his  seat  nt  the  lasiitute 
durinjf  tlie  iinpt-rial  rule. 

Willi  hia  constant  desire  to  pain  renown  and  prwluce  eflcct, 
Napolpon  Pstnblisbtsi  decennial  prizes,  which  gaxc  rise  In 
1808  to  a  scries  of  interestinj;  reports  bv  the  different  classes  of 
the  Institute  <m  the*  proisress  uf  all  the  hranches  of  human  know- 
ledge sinre  1789.  It  is  wud  that  the  Kmperor  hud  exprcsseil  a 
wish  tliat  the  labours  of  the  entire  civilized  world  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  review  ;  Init,  on  looking'  through  the  oiUertion, 
it  is  evident  that  the  writers  clearlv  understood  that  France 
must  otcujjy  the  first  place.  This  was  the  patriotism  which 
best  pleasetl  Napoleon,  and,  what  was  no  less  gratifying,  they 
joiniwi  tty  the  flatterv  of  the  nation  a  falsome  and  uroligni- 
fied  adulation  of  its  head,  which  became  so  much  the  vogue 
that  the  greatest  nieti  did  not  si'Viijdc  to  emidoy  it.  It  is  painful 
to  iind  the  illustrious  Cuvier  liimself,  in  his  Report  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Natural  History,  addressing  the  Emperor  in  such  terms 
as  these  :  *  A  word  from  your  Majesty  can  create  a  work  which 
will  as  far  surjiass  that  of  Aristotle  by  the  extent  of  the  subjects 
which  it  will  cnihrace,  ns  your  actions  excei-d  in  splendour  those 
of  the  Macedonian  conqueroi'.'  The  same  lone  is  everywhere 
apparent.  It  is  Napoleon  that  is  to  direct  and  inspire  disco- 
veries, and  the  one  word  tif  bis  Majesty  goes  for  more  than  the 
genius  and  achievements  of  the  discoverers. 

At  the  restoration  the  Institute  was  again  re-organized.  The 
four  old  Arademics  rpsumed  their  names,  and  some  members 
were  excluded  who  Iiad  been  among  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
house  of  IJourbon.  This  was  an  eticroachincut  up(>n  the  liber- 
ties of  the  society;  but  the  men  who  thought  it  proper  that  the 
nirectory  in  forming  the  Institute  sliould  summon  only  a  portion 
of  the  old  Academicians — the  men  who  silently  submittctl  to 
the  violent  suppressitjn  by  Napoleon  of  a  whole  department  of 
science,  could  not  complain  that  Louis  XVIIl.  should  erase  tlie 
names  of  politicians  who  had  both  voted  for  the  exeaition  of 
JLouis  X\  i.  ami  assisted  in  the  revolution  wliich  brought  Napoleon 
from  Klba  to  Paris.  Gradually,  however,  this  distrust  ceased, 
and,  after  a  few  attempts  at  resistance,  the  government  no  longer 
opposed  the  election  of  persons  who  bad  fr>rmerly  figures!  in  the 
hostile  ranks.  Under  Louis  i'hilippc  the  Instiuitc  cnjoyetl,  if  not 
an  unlimited,  at  least  an  ample  Ircedom,  and  tluring  the  ministry 
of  M.  Guiznt  the  Amdrmie  ffes  Sciences  AfornUx  et  Poftfupies^ 
whose  very  existence  had  been  intolerable  to  Napoleon,  was  once 
more  re -established.  The  same  liberty  of  speech  and  action 
has  been  for  from  continuing  down  to  the  present  tioie.     ISomc 
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of  the  members  vvcfr  expelled  during  the  late  republic,  nnj 
M.  Furtoiil,  who  was  the  Minister  ol'  Public  InstruLtioii,  pro- 
Libitird  the  Academy  from  prupostng  lost  year  fur  une  of  lis 
annual  prizes  t!;e  '  History  of  Parliamentary  Elcxiuenre  in 
Kngland.'  TliR  Academy  wliich  mijfht  bow  with  a  semblance 
of  self-respect  to  the  genius  and  power  of  the  first  Xapoleou 
could  no>t  consent  to  lake  its  oitlers  from  the  mouth  of  M.  I'orloul, 
aaJ  as  it  refused  to  provide  a  second  subject  there  was  no  award. 
Apparently  the  Aliiiistcr  was  of  opiniim  that  the  history  of  par- 
liamentary eloquence  in  England  would  nnt  be  conducive  to  *  the 
glory  of  France/  which  is  what  the  Institute  is  charged  by  the 
terms  of  its  foundation  to  promote. 

After  all  Its  rcinodelUugs  the  Institute  is  now  romj>osed  of 
6ve  Academies,  which,  in  the  official  Antmaire.,  are  arrangi-d  ia 
the  followiog  order:  the  Academic  Fra/igaite^  the  Acadcmin  dcs 
hiscrijifions  et  lidks  Lcitrcs^  the  AcatU'miv  ties  Sdatces^  the 
Acatiemie  des  Beaux  Arts^  u:id  llic  Acatituns  ties  Sciences 
Morales  et  Poliliqiieg.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  Palais 
Mnzavin,  a  large  building  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which,  with 
its  hue  library,  was  founded  by  the  Cardinal  two  centurius  ago 
for  the  benefit  of  the  jmblic.  'I'he  adniinistmtlon  of  the  Institute 
is  tolerably  uniform.  Besides  agents  to  rejrulate  its  general 
affairs  tach  Academy  has  its  bureau^  composed  of  a  president  or 
director,*  a  vicc-presidtiit  elected  by  the  jncmbcts  for  a  fiied 
period,  and  of  one  or  more  jterpetuul  secreluries,  who  are  a^i- 
pointed  for  life.  These  bureaux  arc  the  Jiiaiiagers  fur  their  re- 
spective societies — especially  the  perpetual  secretaries,  who  enjoy 
on  unusual  amount  of  consideration  and  influence.  They  receive 
five  times  the  salary  of  the  ordinary  members,!  ant'*  apart  from 
their  oHice,  are  generally  among  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages and  best  WTiters  of  their  time. 

Although  the  Acaddmie  des  Science  has  the  highest  reputation 
abroad,  it  is  the  Amdrmic  Fniii(;ais«  which  in  France — that  Is,  in 
Paris — excites  the  gieatcst  interest.  The  forty  members  of  whom 
it  is  composed  are  nut  only  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day 
—they  are  not  only  the  men  who,  ia  poetry  or  prose,  in  the 
public  journals,  or  from  the  professor's  chair,  have  the  ear  of  the 
largest  number  of  persons — but  they  are  also  the  men  who,  fur 

*  In  l)i«  AcfuUmie  Fran^a'm  llie  Pr«itilei>l  tuk<i  Uie  [JiU  or  Ditectur,  unci  the  Vicc- 
PreaiilMit  llial  of  Cb^ticrUur. 

t  The  salary  uf  a  [WTpelnil  Secretory  U  600O  franw,  or  2 10/.  per  tntnim.  YirtTf 
titular  mrrnWr  nf  tli«  Imlitule  iMr<it'r>  :ui  aiiuiiiL]  luin  of  120V  fi.tuU,  oi  4S/.,  Iirciilm 
a  droit  tie  /irv'j<*rtM,  wliicli  tivt'&^ei  Wve  Ttaiics  n  lining,  ihut  i*.  aliuul  SKU  franc* 
«-yeur.  At  llie  A'-utUmM  Frair^aiic  .TJiil  iW  ,lni(tmi>  dft  /lucripiiont,  llifrr  are  alio 
incic.iM!(l  Blluunnrrt  nin>lr  tv  llic  cnrmtK-rt  nf  IW  c-nmnitiuiiiiii*  to  wliirli  lli«  gnvmn- 
miiiE  has  imruttcd  ibc  cUtecttou  of  parUcuUr  woik*,  aucb  h  line  Hi*(mrc  X.i(t«- 
rairt  dt  ia  Fratice,  &c. 
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thirty  years,  have  token  the  most  prominent  part  in  pnlitical 
affairs,  and  who  have  been  conspicuous  actors  in  the  critical 
moments  wJiich  Iiavc  decided  the  fate  of  the  countr>'.  Indeed, 
power  of  speech  has  boeouic  one  of  the  chief  qualifications  for 
admission,  and,  aceording^ly,  every  or<itor  who  haa  phiyed  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  politics  is  eager  to  ohtnin  snch  a  testimonial  to 
his  siircess  ns  is  implied  in  his  iidoptiou  bv  the  Academy.  Bat, 
since  vacancies  arc  nol  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  often  happens 
that,  at  one  election,  there  are  several  candidates  with  cfintlieting 
claims — as  antliors,  orators,  prose  writers  or  poets, — who  obtain 
the  suffrages  of  different  fractiitns  of  the  assemhiv.  AVhen  the 
rival  aspirants  are  men  wbo  have  been  much  before  the  world,  a 
contest  becomes,  particularly  towanls  the  close,  a  matter  of 
intense  excitement  to  a  large  portion  of  Parisian  society.  Draw- 
ing-rooms are  in  commotion  ;  fasbionable  ladies  pen  dozens  of 
beseechiug  billcrts  ;  iiewspajK^rs  write  up  their  editors  or  allies  ; 
the  friends  of  the  competitors  move  heaven  and  cartli ;  e\-en 
minisu^rs  of  Statfl  exert  their  authority,  and  for  several  days 
everybody  who  reads,  mites,  or  thinks  is  engaged  in  canvassing. 
When  the  election  is  over,  the  interest  is  diverted  to  another 
point.  The  successful  member  is  rc(juired — as  indeed  was  the 
custom  in  all  times — to  rend,  at  a  public  sitting,  an  i-loge  of  the 
amdemician  he  succeeds,  and  the  president  in  return  sets  forth, 
the  merits  of  their  new  associate.  These  receptions^  as  ihe^'  are 
called,  are  generally  thronged  by  all  the  fashion  of  Paris. 
Splendid  etjuipages  crowd  the  avenues  to  the  Institute ;  tbe  hall 
is  fdled  to  overthiwing,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  ladies  of 
tbe  highest  rank  and  in  their  richest  atlire  Ijattling  with  one 
aaothi;r  for  seats  several  hours  before  the  proceedings  commence. 
Curiosity,  which  with  them  is  the  most  powerful  of  passions,  not 
only  overcomes  their  natural  politeness,  hut  even  their  care  for 
their  dress.  At  length  a  roll  of  drums  is  heard  ;  the  soldiers  (for 
ncithing  can  be  done  in  France  without  soldiers)  present  arms, 
and  the  Academicians  enter  the  semicircular  space  reser\'ed  for 
their  use.  On  a  signal  from  the  president,  the  new  mcrmber  rises 
amid  the  profouudcst  silence,  and  delivers  an  omtion  which  often 
ranks  amimg  the  masterpieces  of  French  eloquence,  and  whicb 
the  president  strives  to  emulate  by  as  brilliant  a  reply. 

If  the  reception,  always  passed  in  this  routine  manner,  tbe  ex- 
cessive eagerness  to  be  present  would  nu  longer  exist.  Jiut  it  is 
generally  known  beforehand  that  the  speakers  will  seize  the 
opportunity  to  treat  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  great  subjects 
of  tbe  day.  Sometimes  it  is  literary,  sometimes  religious  and 
political  systems,  which  ore  brought  into  collision.  The  discus- 
sion, if  we  may  so  call  it,  thougb  Bomclimes  animated  fur  a 
j>TeparL'd  and  intercommuuiciited   dialogue,  is  altt'ays  courteous 
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and  complimentary,  for  the  AcadAnie  Fra»^aise  prides  itself  as 
-much  on  muuitaininp  tlip  o\A  trmiitions  of  urhanitj  ns  in  pre- 
servin^j  the  strictest  purity  of  Inngiiajie.  A  gtjfKl  example  of 
these  intellottual  duels,  in  wliicli  there  is  tlic  report  and  the 
ilasb  of  the  pistol,  without  the  ball,  occurred  not  long  since 
on  the  admission  of  the  Count  dc  Montalembert,  who  for  many 
-years  has  b«cn  the  champion  of  the  uhra-Cntholic  pnrty  in 
France,  nnil  wfiose  constant  aim  hns  been  to  ruin  the  University 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jesuita.  His  pretlecessor,  IM.  Oroz,  a 
writer  of  considerable  merit,  had  passed  tlirongli  nil  the  phases 
of  political  opinion,  tximmencin'^  with  an  admiration  for  revolu- 
tions, and  endiiifi;  witli  thorouj*h  monarchical  and  conservative 
principles,  'i'he  occasion  afforded  M.  de  Montalembert  a  pre- 
text for  touchinij  upon  all  the  questions  of  Church  and  State 
which  he  has  most  at  heart,  and  decidin^o:  them  accordinj;  to  the 
exclusive  nutiuns  of  his  party.  On  that  ilay  it  happened  that 
the  president  of  the  Aeatlcmy  was  a  inau  who  jin-sented  in 
cvcrj-thing  the  most  complete  contrast  to  M.  de  Montalembert,^ 
a  Prcitcstant  was  coiiftx»nted  with  an  ultra-Catholic,  and  the 
former  Grand  Master  of  the  University  with  its  deadliest  oppo- 
nent. Without  in  the  slij^htcst  decree  infrin^in^  the  laws  of 
courtesy,  ami  while  maiiifestinc;  the  ulxiiost  jHirsonal  goodwill 
towanls  his  antajjonist,  M.  Ouizot  firmly  maintninefl  in  his 
answer  the  principles  of  which  he  has  l>een  the  earnest  supporter 
through  life.  *  Vou  know,  sir,'  be  began,  *  that  it  was  said  by 
onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  /m  my  Father  s  hou9C  are  many  manxiom  f 
and  starting  from  this  point  he  demonstrated  to  M.  de  Monta- 
Icmbert  that  his  impetuous  zeal  was  but  little  in  harmony  with 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  Nothing  could  be  more  attractive  at 
the  moment  than  the  diy^iifiwl  debate.  To  the  souiewlint  monk- 
ish countenance  and  rather  unctuous  oratory  of  M.  de  Montalom- 
bert,  oppose  the  severe  profile  and  commanding;  eloquence  of  M. 
GuijEot ;  imagine  the  champions  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and 
enthusiastic  audience,  consisting  of  the  wannest  jwrtizans  of  their 
several  systems,  and  of  all  the  most  distint^uished  politicians  who 
bad  speut  ihcir  lives  in  kindling  and  din;ctin^  the  passions  of  their 
fdlow-citizens  ;  imagine  this  at  a  time  when  liberty  of  speech  was 
suspendeil,  when  the  press  was  gagged,  when  parliamenLiry  dis- 
cussion was  at  an  end — and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  expecta- 
tion was  excited  by  these  s[>oeches,  and  what  a  frenzy  of  applause 
accompanied  their  delivery.  So  great  was  the  cflTect  that  the 
French  government  would  allow  them  to  be  publislied  in  the 
newspapers  only  in  a  mutilated  form.  In  the  oilirial  edition 
which  was  printed  for  the  InsUtute  they  may  be  read  in  their 
Integrity. 

It  is  not  only  on  the  reception  of  a  new  member  that  the 
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Academie  Franqaite  comes  into  <lircct  cummuni cation  wilh  the 
ijlic.  Every  year  ihcre  is  a  suleinn  iiieetiug  at  which  pnzct 
irc  bestouTil  upon  those  who  huvo  produced  upon  given  stibjectc 
the  best  works  in  prtise  «r  verse.  At  the  same  lime  there  is 
anoChcr  tlistrihution  ol'  n  less  usual  kind,  that  of  the  prizes  of 
virtue.  They  were  Instituted  by  M.  de  Montyun,  a  celcbratnl 
French  pbilanthn>pist,  who,  in  1782,  entrusted  various  sums  to 
the  Acaii^mie  Fnin^aise  and  the  Academie  dcs  Sciences^  to  be. 
annually  conferred  upon  persons  who  had  either  distinpii&hed 
themselves  hy  wortliy  iictions,  or  had  puhlished  books  or  inven* 
tions  ofu  useful  charaeler.  WhcJi  the  Convcnlion  swept  away  the 
prizes  of  virtue,  and  were  doin^  their  utmost  to  crudiiate  the 
thing,  M.  de  Montyon  emigrated  to  Enghind.  He  had  retained 
possession  of  his  immense  fortune,  and  on  his  return  to  l''raace 
ui  IHll)  he  renewed  and  ang'inrnttTil  his  gift.  He  hfcjuenthed  a 
Turther  endowment  at  his  death,  winch  took  place  in  l^^O,  and 
the  two  academies  arc  now  the  <lispenscrs  of  a  considerable  ia- 
comc.  V^irtuc  prizes  are  said  to  he  of  Chinese  origin;  but  wliat* 
cvereiTccta  they  may  have  ]>rodutid  at  iliuothcrencl  of  the  world, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  <rxpcdient  with  us  to  make 
money  the  representative  sign  of  those  duties,  which  are  denomi- 
natetl  virtuous  precisely  because  iKey  are  thought  to  be  thoroughly 
disinterested.  Add  to  which  there  is  die  difficulty  of  estimating 
the  moral  purity  of  nn  action,  and  the  still  greater  ditiicultv 
of  pronouncing  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  deeds  of  ri^'al 
competiturs,  and  of  ticketing  each  with  its  projxr  market  price.* 
The  Academy,  who  arc  the  appraisers,  will  estimate,  lor  in- 
stance, ut  3000  fiancs,  the  virtue  of  a  iiremau  who  has  rushed 
into  the  Hames  to  save  the  life  of  a  iliihl,  and  at  only  500  franc* 
the  rirtno  of  a  servant  who,  for  rhirry  years,  has  nfTeitJonatcly 
tended  on  a  poor  nnd  helpless  master.  As  Jiuglit  be  oxpeclcti, 
when  the  ohjetrt  is  public eflect.  the  heroism  which  is  mnmentaryy  fl 
ostentatious,  and  dramatic,  usually  fetches  far  bigher  sums  than  ' 
the  heroism  of  pruhmgcd  and  obscui-c  :&elf-denial.  Dui  let  us 
for  a  monicut  ailinit  the  wisdom  of  the  proceeding,  and  enter  the  ^ 
hall  in  which  the  jirlzes  are  distributed.  | 

The  President  of  the  Academy,  surrounded  by  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  a  numerous  audiiory,  delivers  asj)ecch  In  which 
the  heroes  of  the  day  are  portrayed  generally  in  a  pompous  style. 
After  hating  exhausted  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  all  the 
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*  In  tome  ji&rti  of  the  coDtinirnt  pniro  nrc  givfn  Tor  clrniilinfM,  ami  wben  lb* 
CtiTidulaiei  atf  numipniii*  \\ie  jml^'^M  itiiint  \ve  t-intirirnuird  \o  dr^itli:  wliu  li»>  llie  wlittat 
skill  iiitil  cliitlin.  A  31.  fbce,  ia  a  r>-ci!i>ily  miMi^Wd  liitte  wotk  ciiiitled 
Masttel  £7<'>'irjitutn  d' Ilyt/Uiit,  rxi>teuft  liii  l>clief  llwl  tbwe  lewuda  will  l*  •Untly 
altii1i*lie(l.  Ikhmiii^  tvnrylicily  will  lir  rimviiictrd  i>f  tlir  iii'rrwity  nf  rtr<]iH*nt  woxliing 
ImiL  for  tlii-ir  peraoiia  aniJ  IiiiefT,  It  will  be  ifuy  «ucugli  before  tlw  |»iBCi  forrirto* 
are  abituduaeu  ud  ■ijuilitr  gtoimda. 
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wealth  of  Ills  most  afTecting  ploquence,  the  speaker  exclaims  in  a 
dramntic  tone : — *  Jeanne,  Madeleine  {or  wtmlcvcr  tbe  name  may 
be),  TDU  plunged  courageously  into  a  torrent  (here  iullows  a  poeticitl 
description  of  tliu  torrent)  lo  save  a  drowning  child !  Vou  did  a 
virtuous  action  I  The  Academy  awanis  you  a  recompense  of 
1(XjO  francs.  And  yam,  Paul  or  Jacques,  by  givin>(  an  usviunt 
in  your  cottage  (we  omit  the  description  of  tiie  cottap:c  and  the 
eulo^  of  a  pastoral  life)  to  a  poor  deserted  orplian,  you  also  did 
a  virtuous  action  !  Tbe  Academy  therefore  awards  you  a  recom- 
pense <ii  fiUO  francs.'  \VhercuiH>n  the  men  be^iji  to  clicer  and 
the  ladies  lo  weep.  The  drajtia  is  performed  every  year  on  a 
fixed  day,  and  every  year  with  undimini!>l)cd  applause  by  actors 
who  strive  to  surpass  each  oilier  in  eloquence  and  pathos.  'I'tieir 
success  is  measured  by  tbe  number  of  emhrnifiered  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  which  have  been  wet  with  tears,  just  as  ihe  virtue 
of  an  action  is  eMimalcd  by  the  number  of  crowns  which  have 
been  pocketed  by  the  worthy  iccipieiil. 

iVow,  if  iniltuini  with  these  maxims,  and  adopltri!;  money  as 
a  sort  of  thermometer  of  virtue,  one  of  the  prizemen,  feeling 
desirous  tn  know  a  few  at  least  of  the  g;enilemen  who  have  just 
been  trcaiiiic;  him  with  so  much  politeness,  should  adtlress  him- 
self to  a  neighbour  who  is  bctt<rr  informed  than  himself,  some 
such  dialopie  as  this  migrht  probably  ensue  : — 

*  Pray  trll  me  who  is  that  gentleman  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
third  bench  on  our  left  ?  I  like  his  tranquil  and  bencvulent  ex- 
piessiou  of  countenauce.* 

*  That  is  M.  Pouillet,  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Srienees, 
who  lias  written  some  admirable  worfcs  on  Natural   Philosophy. 

•tjle  formerly  instructed  ttieprincesof  the  Orleans  family  in  ptiysical 
science,  and  has  continued  so  stromjly  attached  lo  thcui  that  lie  has 
refused  lo  sweat-  (idelity  to  the  jjp>%-crnmeut  of  Louis  Napolcijn.' 

'  His  jrratituik*  and  his  attachment  reflect  great  credit  on  him- 
self and  on  tlic  princes  who  inspired  it.  He  must  have  received 
a  large  sum  as  a  reward  for  his  constancy.* 

'  On  the  coiitrarv,  he  has  been  deprived  of  all  the  offices  which 
he  held,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  to  the  general  satis- 
faction.' 

*  Oh  V  says  the  virtuous  prizeman^  rather  confused,  *  and  who 
is  that  tall  gentleman  of  a  distinguished  appearance,  who  ia 
sitting  in  frnnt  of  us?' 

'  That  is  M.  Mignef,  and  the  little  man  by  his  side  is  M. 
Thiers,  During  tlu'  Rcstoriitifin,  when  there  was  courage  in  the 
act.  jM.  Mi;{iicC  published  a  book  in  which  he  occuuJonall)-  de- 
fctuled  the  government  of  ITDi)  from  some  ast)ersions  winch  had 
been  cast  ujmju  it,  for  there  is  uijthing  so  bad  but  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  calumniate  it,  including  even  that  Kepublic.     Cinder 
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Lonis  Philippe  he  wa«  Direclorof  the  Archives  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affaira,  and  never  has  the  pcjst  been  filled  with  err'at*!' 
■dvantaf^  to  historical  litprature.  Unfortunately,  liowevpr,  in 
1848,  he  had  the  indistTeticm  to  write  a  letter,  in  whieh  he  hold, 
thai  to  him  Italy  did  nut  seem  to  he  rine  for  a  republican  ja^vem- 
menU  The  French  Republic  look  uficnco  at  Uic  seuliiuoni,  and 
dismissed  him  from  his  post' 

*  I  nm  r-oiifnunded,'  savs  the  novice^  '  at  what  rou  say  t  wen 
not  tliosp  acts  virtuous  and  worthy  of  a  prixe?  And  u  it 
pt>ssihle^ — to  sprak  in  the  pecuniary  phraset>U>^y  that  is  the 
order  of  the  day— that  he  has  been  fini-d  for  his  comluct?  '  ■ 

'  ^'ou  are  mit  alone  in  differing  irom  state  functionaries  in  ' 
your  ideas  of  virtue.  Kven  niajji strati's  and  academicians  cannot 
always  ai^rce,  and  there  is  an  instance.  Look  at  that  gentleman. 
'His  imntr  is  M.  Menmec,  and  thou{>'h  an  emtnrnt  author,  and 
one  of  t lie  judjres  of  virtue,  judpeg  of  anoiher  kirnl  imprisoned 
him  ]mt  year  for  fifteen  days  for  having'  been  guilty  of  what 
several  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Academy  called  "a  (j^ood  article 
and  a  gtrad  aitiou,"  and  whom  a  hight.T  |KiWcr,  Louis  Napoleon, 
has  recently  appointed  a  uiemlwr  of  the  Senate.* 

*  Oh,  it  is  needless  to  continue.  I  find  that  it  is  only  io  the 
case  of  poor  people  and  small  ttiinps  that  money  is  the  recom- 
pense of  virtue.  Fur  peoph*  in  a  high  jioiiition  rewards  and 
punishments  seem  const-intlv  to  be  distributed  in  France  on  very 
different  principles.' 

The  inconsistencies  wlucU  we  have  supposed  to  strike  our 
worthy  prizeman  arc  not,  however,  observed  by  the  auditors, 
who  after  alternate  sobs  and  cheers  retire  fmm  the  assemblv, 
persuadiMl  lliat  ihcy  themselves  have  done  a  virtuous  action,  and 
half  believing  that  they  liave  l>epn  born  into  a  golden  age,  t&J 
which  misfortune  is  wept  over,  and  merit  paid.*  i 

*  At  tb«  stiDtml  mwtitig  of  the  pnwut  jresr  tlie  Prtiidcnt  of  tlie  Acji)*ni]r--M- 

TittiD«t — well  Viiewii  fi>r  liis  witty  »titiiic»]  talc*,  tried  bivrndicate  t)M  Pnr  deVertK, 
ftiiil  •uniiouiiin^il  liimtelf  ravourablv  to  Kvrnnling  by  ^prcial  prim  ibe  civic  virtua  of 
ttie  U[>f3«r  ctuits.  But  if  tnoaty  it  to  L>«  tlic  tjrpt  of  Tiitue,  baw  can  be  ntitke  the 
puUic  uiiiJentAitd  1lia,t  «  pi*'',  fi>r  uiice  id  a  life'timp,  nf  n  huiidtril  jxniitila,  is  pre- 
ferable to  iIk  Hock-jobbiij);  whirli  is  one  of  the  pU([iie«  of  the  coiiiilrj-,  an*\  ottwa 
yields  (uch  enormuuf  though  icuittaKiut  gaiiii?  Uii)«u  lie  cauLd  ubiaiii  fiw  cWk 
worfb,  will  mural  couragf,  >  de^rr  uf  prua{vti(y  which  Br«  srldom  llieir  liil,  lie  would 
«ora  ^od  (bat,  iLougfa  liii  iiiuf  tiii);bt  uccatioiiallf  iifTonl  iilirf  to  povfity, ibey  would 
never  pmre  n  l^ritiv  to  piwu^e  gotn)  cimdiirt.  Tlie  Anuletny  miut  leiivi^  CDnKimn> 
Io  tM  moulded  by  highir  iiiducemn^tf,  luid  rett  >a<iii1i«^d  with  (Iib  itidumce  it  vznti 
by  Ihfl  diapciuntiun  uf  l!letaiy  ]>icniiuait.  Jn  \\tv  |)i»ei)l  year  Ui«  public  teemed  to 
»ban  oar  opinion,  fur  they  «'«te  more  iinpre««eiL  iiy  ibe  tight  of  a  young  pupil  of  lbs 
AcoUJe  Droit,  heaiiiiK  the  illuitncHit  name  of  Guiiol.  Kceivinp  a  mrdnl  for  bu 
eitay  OR  the  Grrrk  c^Tnic  nulbira,  ihaii  by  all  the  tunu  wf  nKiiiey  wriiicb  Keie  granted 
imdcT  itM  title  of  J'rix  d*  )  VrCii.  Krery  une  uiuU  be  jtiatiliMl  at  the  uic€n»  of  mmu 
uf  HI  >li>tiiiKi]iik.ed  a  father,  ai:J  we  baV«  thit  fuither  in'«rc«t  in  h»  »elrclioii  for  tb« 
medal  (bat,  diitiii|[  hia  letnponry  etik  fiiur  yrait  tincr,  hit  father  had  ibc  ^ud  tenia 
sod  good  Uitc  1,04  wti  think)  (o  tend  him  at  a  pupil  al  Ki:ii|;*a  College,  Loadoo. 
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TJiR  Academie  Frani^aisc  is  fortan-itc  in  its  perpolual  secretary. 
M.  Villoinaiii,  whij  tills  tLe  distiiigijishcU  uflicu,  was  appuiutcti 
while  still  yuung,  in  L-ompauy  witU  M.  Guizut  and  M.  Cousin,  to 
one  of  those  three  prorrdsorNtiips  wliich  lilietl  so  much  lustre  on  tho 
early  years  nf  tlie  Restoration.  France  lias  seldom  possessed  a 
more  classical  writer  or  a  more  ;feneral  scholar,  and  he  lei-tured  with 
equal  success  on  the  i''atliers  of  ibe  Church  imd  un  the  Parliamca- 
tary  Orators  of  England.  His  works  are  full  of  dclif^btl'ul  essays 
un  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  his  sk(*trhes  of  Milton,  Sbak- 
tpeare,  Pope,  and  Byron,  deserve  to  he  better  koonn  in  this 
country.  His  popuhivity  ns  a  professor  caused  him  t^)  he  elected 
before  the  Revolution  of  1830  to  the  Chamber  oX  Deputies. 
Louis-Philippo  made  him  J^linister  uf  Public  Instruction,  and. 
in  X&i4i  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Univei'sity  question,  which 
Was  then  agitatin;^  France.  The  Ultia-Catholic  faction,  enraged 
Bt  their  discoiiifuiire,  published  pamphlets  of  incredible  violcucu, 
and  AI.  Villcinain  was  necessarily  their  chief  victim.  He  unfor- 
tunately attacheil  too  much  importance  to  their  attacks;  his 
hcaltli  (le(!inc<l,  and  a  brain  fever  supervened.  He  soon  reCDvrred 
from  his  illuess  and  gave  a  nuble  proof  of  his  entire  disinterest- 
edness by  refusing  a  lar^;e  donation  wliich  the  govenimeul  pro- 
posed to  iieatow  upon  him  as  a  national  Tccom)>ense.  He  has 
Aince  resumed  his  position  nt  the  Academic  Fninqai&e^  where 
uniting  the  authority  of  age  with  the  ix-spcct  which  was  always 
accoided  to  his  uprig^ht  clunactcr  and  brilliant  talents,  he  main- 
tains, in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  tiic  conlniry,  the  high  tone 
which  bpfiis  the  representative  of  the  literature  of  his  country. 

If  individual  talent  consTilutes  the  strength  of  the  Acad6mie 
Fraii^aisvj  a  spiiit  of  austjciation  and  community  of  labour  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  meti  who,  in  the  Acadtiniv  deg 
Inscriptions  et  lieiies-Lettres^  devote  their  enerii:ics  to  liiirmrd 
researclics.  They  have  resumctl,  and  worthily  continued,  the 
JJistoire  Litt/raire  de  la  France,*  and  the  ^rt-'at  collection  of  the 
Mutorieng  deg  Gaulfs,  which  were  interrupted  ut  the  ilcvolutlou 
by  the  suppression  of  all  the  rcH^ous  ortlers,  Each  cif  these 
publications  already  consists  of  more  than  twenty  cnonnous 
volumes,  and  the  pride  which  succeedin;y:  governments  have 
takea  in  promoting  them  is  the  best  tribute  to  the  learned  monks 
who  framed  the  colossal  plans,  and  who,  placed  above  llie  wants 
and  cares  of  life,  labouriMl  solely  from  the  love  of  literature  and 
seal  fur  the  reputation  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict 

•  Thw  (TTwU  vrink,  which  it  al/ioliiCcly  iiid!*prTinil>T«  t-y  evetytiofly  wtio  wiiliei  to 
mwlvr  tn«tlinval  UlerAry  liUtoiT,  wax  tirgiiu  in  173J  l>y  itiTCfl  D^uvdictitl*!  rnunl't  uI'Um 
ooogrvga'ion  uf  St.  M&ur,  Uurn  Itivel,  Dom  T>iilUii<licr,  utiil  Diim  Clvmml.  It* 
pr«fnit  rtlili^n  aik  Nfnun.  Lajaifl,  Pauliu-I'iuit,  Viclur  L^clrrc,  at)'!  L>llr£.  A  liM 
tf  l\ip  othvT  pnbliiNitiotM  innH  Mnilrr  tlM>  dirvctiuii  of  lh«  AndfMte  in  IntCfiplians, 
will  1m  fuuud  itj  ibe  Aumtir*  dt  i'liutilMl, 
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Sinre  the  re-organixatinn  of  the  Arwlemy  at  thn  Rcviduilon 
several  of  its  mcinbrrs  have  not  been  unworthy  of  its  pristine 
funic.  AmuiiiT  tlic  iiuml>ir  was  V'isconti,  wbo  rc-adinjf  Greek 
and  Latin  at  three  and  a  half  years  old,  gurp^issed  in  his  iitan- 
hcM>d  tliR  whole  of  Kiirnpe  in  his  knowledjre  "f  ancient  art. 
So  {jreat  was  his  rppiUntiiin  that  he  was  invited  to  Kn^land 
to  vnluc  tlif  ICIjfin  Miirblrs,  and  he  hns  left  a  durable  monu- 
ment of  his  taste  and  classiiiil  lore  in  the  Icoiwffrat/hie  Grec^ve 
et  Romtiinfi,  and  thp  Mtisffi)  Fio  Clementino.  Daunou  wai 
another  nl'  tlin  men  who  inij;hl  have  competed  with  our  fore- 
fathers in  nppllmtion  and  prtifnndiiy.  lie  left  a  convent  of 
Orntorian  monks  to  become  at  the  Kt-volutiun  a  mcudier  of  the 
National  Convention,  andthoufrh  retaining- in  his  henit  his  repub- 
lican principles,  he  belonjjed  to  nearly  all  the  political  assemblies 
which  have  since  succeeded  one  another,  and  died  in  1840  a  peer 
of  France,  He  rendered  lijeat  service  to  historical  students  by 
arranjiina"  the  !jrncral  archives  of  France,  of  wlilch  Napoleon  had 
appointed  him  keeper,  and  as  professor  he  delivered  a  conrse  of 
lectures  on  Greek  and  liom.-m  history  which  did  not  appear  in 
print  till  after  his  death,  and  which  would  certainly  have  been  more 
perfect  if  the  author  himself  had  sujierintendcd  the  publication, 
but  which,  in  spite  of  diffViseness  and  repetitions,  are  admirable 
for  their  completeness,  their  clearness,  and  the  iinparlia)  and  in- 
tclli^jent  comments  which  accompsuiy  tlie  facts.  Napoleon  em- 
ployed him  in  the  conflict  with  the  Fnpe,  and  his  lissat  Hc's- 
torufue  sur  la  puissance  temporellt  des  Faprs  is  the  most  solid 
treatise  ever  written  on  the  topic.  !n  mhlition  to  his  other 
arduous  functions  he  was  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Aiademy, 
and  a  voluminous  contributor  to  their  pn»ceedin»s ;  for  his 
knowledge  was  universal,  and  he  was  equal  to  any  demand 
that  could  be  ma^le  npon  him,  insomuch  that  the  bare  titles  of 
his  writing:9  are  sutlicicnt  to  fill  any  reader  with  amazement. 
His  successor  in  the  keejjcrsbip  of  the  archives,  M.  Lctronne, 
was  also  an  academician,  and  nntwithstandincc  that  he  died  in 
the  prime  of  life,  he  left  behiml  him  works  which  are  models  of 
sagacious  criticism  in  that  parlicujar  depHrtnient  of  historical 
imiuiiy,  which  rather  consists  in  destroying  old  theories  than  in 
constructing  new.  Thteny,  blind  almost  fi-om  his  youth,  and 
sinct!  afflicted  with  paralysis,  still  happily  snr%*iveB,  with  many 
other  distinguished  members,  to  complete,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his 
great  work  on  the  History  of  the  Communes. 

France  has  always  possessed  a  school  of  celebrated  Orientalists, 
who  have  la'"gely  contributed  to  the  rei»utatiiin  ai  the  Acatlem'ie 
drs  li>scri/>tinrt^.  In  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  the 
Jiibliothit]UC  Orientale  of  D'llerbclot,  an  immense  repertory, 
which,  as  subsequently  expanded  and  improved,  bos  become  in- 
dispensable 
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dispensable  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  kindrod  studies.  In 
our  oun  dav  \\\i  &iu-<-essnrs  liavA  slicme  with  still  ^ronter  bril- 
liancy under  the  dircclitm  ot  M.  de  Sncv,  who,  for  fifty  vcnrs, 
was  the  revered  guide  of  numerous  <iisciiib-s.  Cliautpullion, 
taught  hy  lite  discoveries  of  Dr,  Vounfi,  assisted  in  dcciplieiiuy 
the  Iig"yptian  hieroglyphics;  Abel  Rdinusat  rendere<l  Chinf^se 
studies  almost  popular  at  Paris;  Saint-Martin  explored  with 
unhoped-for  success  the  language  and  literature  of  Annenia; 
and  Chezy  introduced  inlo  I'rancc  a  knowlcdi^e  of  Sanscrit, 
which,  much  as  it  was  cultivated  m  Ensjland,  had  not  hillierlo 
crossed  the  CUannel.  His  labours  yit'xv.  coiitinue<l  by  Kugcne 
Burnouf,  who  sounded  all  the  depths  of  the  old  Indian  theo- 
«ophy,  and  extended  his  researches  to  those  Median  and  Assyrian 
antiquities  which  arc  associated  with  the  names  of  Colonel  Kaw- 
linson,  Layanl,  and  Dr.  Hinckes  amonpr  ourselves.  Like  Cham- 
pnllion  and  Remusnt,  like  Srunt-Martin  and  Chczv,  Ruriiouf 
died  in  the  lltiwer  of  his  age,  just  after  the  Academic  tlfs  luscrift- 
iions  had  coiiferrcd  upon  liiiu  its  lu;,diesl  recomjjense,  by  app4>iiit* 
iug'  him  to  ihe  ofTice  of  perpetual  secretarv.  Fresh  recruits  arc 
filling  up  the  gaps  which  liaTo  been  caused  hy  death,  and  the 
present  race  of  Orientalists  will  not  allow  France  to  lose  the 
dislingnishcd  position  she  lius  wou. 

None  of  tlu>  cLiases  into  which  the  Institute  is  divided  exercise 
a  more  decisive  inHuence  in  their  own  dcparlnient  than  the 
Acculcmie  <ks  Beaux  Arts.  Tfciere  has  existed  for  many  years  at 
the  V'illa  Medici,  ai  Home,  a  school  of  painting  known  hy  the 
name  of  the  Academic  tie  France,  at  %vhich  a  certain  uunibcr  of 
young  artists  are  maintained  for  a  fixed  j>eri(K],  at  the  cxpcn-se  of 
the  Slate,  to  study  the  masterpieces  of  antiqojty  andof  tlie  Hcnais- 
sance.  The  Academy  at  Paris  appoints  the  director  of  the  Aradomy 
at  Rome,  selects  the  pupils  after  a  public  competition,  and  makes 
an  annual  Report  on  the  works  they  are  retjuireil  to  send  home. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  animation  of  the  sitting  at  which  these 
prizes  arc  awarded.  After  a  dclaihd  account  of  all  the  com- 
peting productions,  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  are 
unm)unced, — a  decision  which  siimelimes  provokes  oj)posilion, 
and  hisses  are  heard  to  mingle  with  the  applause.  An  un- 
Buccessful  artist  usually  believes  himself  the  victim  of  envy,  had 
taste,  or  cabals.  He  resolves  tu  protest  against  an  injustic(\  which 
is  one  of  the  axioms  of  his  mind,  and  forg-cts  that  to  hiss  his  anta- 
gonist  is  only  another  method  of  cheering  himself,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  tliernniiv  is  stimulated  bv  rra1ic:e.  Of  all  the  solemnities 
of  the  Iiislitutc.  tliis  is  the  nnlv  om-  at  wliich  such  sviiiploms  of 
petulant  seif-np])ro\al  occur,  'i'he  Reports,  as  well  as  the  cloges 
of  deceased  mcuibcrs,  are  drawn  up  hy  the  perpetual  secretary, — 
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a  dutj  which  is  now  discbar^etl  bv  M.  KBoul-RocTicttc  ;  for  the 
Aratlpmi<;inns,  more  rn;jaEf<'d  in  handling'  the  brush  and  chisel 
than  ihn  pen,  have  mo<!psiIy  spUrlpd  a  membrr  of  the  Acnd&mie 
des  Inscr'/ttUnia  to  be  their  official  interpreter.  As  his  whole  life 
las  Ijccn  devoted  to  the  study  of  artlia-olog^y  nnd  of  ihe  lustorj 
of  the  arts,  he  has  every  qualification  wliicli  con  jrrace  the  post 
I  Many  of  the  Acndemirians  Ihemsrlves  have  diaplayeil  eminwit 
merit  in  their  respective  pursuits  ;  bnt  it  is  not  niir  function  to 
dwell  here  upon  inrlivitlual  talent,  %>r  lo  enter  upon  a  field  so  vast 
&s  a  general  exninination  of  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
To  jud^  fittirply  of  the  excellencies  and  failings  of  the 
French  school,  wr  must  visit  the  palace  of  Versailles,  po  through 
the  paileries  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts^  pause  before  the 
triumjibal  Arc  (h  TRkiih,  enter  the  chunhes  and  public  build- 
ingrs  which  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  altrnd  tlic  annual 
exhibitions  which  lake  place  in  Paris. 

Tlie  Trench  g:oveninient  is  disposal  to  enrnnrftfre  tlie  arts  ;  bttt 
it  is  by  no  means  itiflined  to  patiuiiizeihc  yJcfff/cwiV  des  Scienttt 
ifloraks  ct  PvUlumrs,  wliicli  comprises  the  most  distinguished  i*- 
presentatives  of  all  the  parties  in  tlic  State;  and  it  isobvious  that  to 
allow  the  society  a  freedom  of  discussion  which  is  denied  to  Parlia- 
ment and  ilie  press,  would  1h'  lomake  it  the  outlet  of  every  pent-up 
Opinion,  Until  the  ruling  po\v(;r  is  strong  enough  to  let  loose  its 
Opimnents,  a  corporation  of  political  pliilos4) pliers  can  never  hope  to 
pnjoy  absolute  liberty.  Slany  of  its  members,  too,  as  might  be 
expected,  liave  fallen  un'ler  the  displeastire  of  the  gnvemmentt 
which  have  succeeded  sintc  the  oveitlirow  of  Louis  )*hili])]>c,  for 
actions  done  independenlly  of  the  Academy.  In  the  si-ction  of 
Philosophy,  there  is  M.  Cousin,  who  has  been  excluded  from  the 
Council  of  Public  Instnirlitm,  and  induced  to  abandon  his  chair  at 
the  Sorbonne  ;  M.  Ilarlheleniy  JSnint-llilaire,  the  learned  translator 
of  Aristotle's  '  Logic'  who  has  been  obliged  to  resign  his  post  at 
the  College  de  France,  and  M,  de  Re'musat,  who  has  suffered  suc- 
cessively imprisonment  and  exile.  In  the  section  of  jurisprudence, 
we  find  M.  (Jtraud,  who  has  V>ccn  under  a  chmd  for  bax-iog 
opposed  the  spoliation  of  the  Orleans  jiroperty,  and  M.  Dupin, 
compelled,  for  the  same  cause,  t^i  throw  up  his  position  in  the 
t^urt  of  Cassation,  In  the  section  of  political  economy,  we  find 
M.  Leon  Faucher ;  niid  in  the  section  of  history,  MM.  Guizot, 
Mignet,  Micbclet,  nnd  Thiers,  all  of  whom  have  experienced  in 
different  degrees  the  frown  of  power.  The  tact  and  the  courage, 
nevertheless,  of  individual  members  enable  them  to  preserve  their 
dignity  in  their  discourses,  and  the  day  is  not  forgotten  on  which 
M.  Mignet,  under  tlic  republic  of  1841*,  look  occasion,  iu  the  course 
of  bis  4iiN^  on  M.  Hossi,  to  denounce  in  stem  and  magnanimotu 
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lanjjuagc  the  pretended  patriots  who  nssosalnalcHl  tlic  uuly  uiad 
who  was  capable  pcrltaps  of  avRrlins:  the  ruin  of  Ilalv> 

The  Acadtmif  des  ScieiieeSy  the  last  of  which  it  remains  for  us 
to  sppak,  has  in  our  own  <lay  adoplctl  new  nielhods  to  gain  an 
asceiidjinry  over  the  public.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eJjflitetntU 
Centuries,  the  idea  of  seeking  to  obtain  popularity  by  uiathe- 
matirs  would  hare  s^ftned  chimerical  to  men  who  submitted 
their  abstruse  calculations  to  the  exclusive  jud)i;ment  of  their  peers. 
At  that  periiKl,  liowever.  of  ffrcat  discoveries,  elaboniteil  in  silenco 
and  solitude,  and  prumuli^ated  without  paiailc,  the  influence  of  tho 
Academic  des  Sciences  extentlml  far  and  wide.  The  most  llourisb- 
ing  forei^  societies,  those  for  instance  of  St,  relershnrgh  and 
Berlin,  commonly  publislied  tluOf  Mt'moii's  in  French;  and  the 
prizes  proposed  at  I'aris  were  comjwtal  /or  by  the  pritieipol 
philosophers  of  Hnrope.  The  Academie  des  Sciences  has  now- 
issued  from  its  learned  retirement,  and  addressing  itself  to  the 
populate  wins  their  sympathy,  by  the  tone  ol  its  meetings 
and  ofiicud  prrindJcals,  anil  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  liy  the 
utility  of  its  labours  when  applied  to  the  industrial  and 
■  niechaniral  arts.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  has  lost  the  pre- 
"  eminence  which  once  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  incontestably 
»be  scientific  centre  of  Europe.  The  jili  Huso  pliers  of  Berlin  and 
Si.  Pctersbur^h  have  ceased  to  pay  it  tribute.  It  is  rare  to 
receive  a  communication  of  importance  from  any  fureig:ner  of 
eminence ;  and  its  prizes  areof  a  nature  which,  far  from  exciting' 
the  emulation  of  the  ^reat  philosophei's  abroad,  can  scarcely  find 
first-rate  aspirants  at  home.  There  Is  uo  impartial  person  who 
will  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Parts  Academy  has  fallen  from 
the  rank  which  it  formerly  hold  in  the  scientiBc  world,  wiien  the 
niattiematical  department  atone  included  the  names  of  Lapranfie, 
l^place,  Carnot,  Mimgc,  Le-uendrc,  and  Lacroix,  surrounded  by 
such  distriples  as  Fourier,  Poissnn,  C'auchv,  and  ftin<-t.  It  is 
true  that,  at  a  mectin^^  this  year,  M.  L'louville  dcilared  that  the 
French  were  still  '  the  first  iB^omelrieians  in  the  world  ;*  but 
those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  le-arne<l  Acade- 
mician, mid  who  have  not  unreservedly  a<lopte<l  his  notions  upon 
what  are  technically  termed  diff'ereutia/s  icith  ('actional  indices, 
tnight  be  tcmpteil  to  remirk  that  when  the  Institute  slione  with 
its  hijE^hcsl  lustre,  Lagrange  and  Laplace  were  salisfieil  with 
being-  the  first  geometricians  in  the  world,  without  assuring  the 
world  of  the  fact.  If  we  were  to  refer  the  question  to  some  impartial 
and  consummate  ju<l;ie — -tiike,  for  example,  M,  Cauuss,  ol  Obltin- 
geii, — he  mi^dit  probably  tell  us  that  since  the  Prench  nialhcmati- 
cians  say  such  flattering  things  of  themselves  tliey  can  need  no 
praise  from  any  other  quarter.   *■  1  could  wish^'  remarks  M.  Satntc- 
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Bcure,  *  that  we  shouUl  pive  up  prnclnimmar  wliat  is  rcpeatwl 
evcrjwlicrc,  in  the  folleges  and  even  in  tlie  Arademies,  tliat  tbc 
Frenrh  nation  \s  the  greatest  uf  all  nntions,  and  lis  Iiteiature  tlw 
most  licititifiil  of  all  literatures.  1  sliouid  prefer  that  we  werfi 
Contenle<l  to  assert  that  it  was  one  of  the  first,  and  thai  we  slioultl 
show  some  ronsriousness  that  the  world  did  not  begin  and 
does  nol  end  with  ourselves.' 

In  every  other  branch  (if  knowlcdfre,  no  less  than  in  matbetnaticSf 
the  Academy  has  either  lost  its  principal  oniaincnts,  or  the  »up- 
Yivin*;  members  who  do  it  the  grealpst  honour  helonjj  to  an 
olinnst  extinct  (reneration.  Contemjioianeously  with  the  illo*- 
trious  mathematicians  we  have  inentiuned,  l-'rance  c-ould  boast 
of  Cuvier  and  Lacepedc,  in  natural  history ;  of  Bcrthollet, 
Vauquelin,  and  Gay-Lussac  in  chemistry;  ofMalus,  Fresncl, 
Ampere,  and  Dulonjf,  in  physics;  of  Antoine  .de  Jussieu  ami 
Desfonlaines,  in  ixjlany  ;  of  Hnuy  in  crystallography  ;  of 
Delambre,  in  astronomy  ;  and  of  Dupuylrcn,  in  surijery  ;  while 
Riot,  Thenard,  Cauchy,  Mirbel,  Aragro,  and  Chevreul,  are 
Vetemns  of  science,  who  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
our  age.  The  fart  is  that  the  ardour  once  felt  for  the  jmre 
.  sciences  is  extremely  diminished,  and  what  may  be  called  tbc 
-Younger  Academy,  such  as  M.  Dumas,  M.  Elie  de  HeaumonI,  and 
'M.  Leverrier,  g^ive  more  of  their  time  to  the  Senate  than  the 
Acfidemy,  and  are  more  devoted  to  politics  than  to  physics. 

I'lje  steps  by  which  the  clianjee  has  been  jirodueed  are  <]uickly 
told.  Tliirty  years  n^a  the  Academy  aj))}Ued  itself  quietly  to  its 
proceedings,  and  held  weekly  meetings  from  which  strangers  were 
*xclu<ieil,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  savants  of  repute. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  more  prudent  meinbersi, 
it  gradually  allowed  its  audience  U>  be  incroused.  Journalists 
were  admitted,  and,  after  the  events  of  1830,  the  pojiular  flood 
which  had  swept  awaj'  a  throne  forced  open  the  doors  of  the 
Academy,  which  have  never  since  been  closed.  This,  which 
iras  to  science  no  less  a  revolution  tban  that  which  had  just  been 
effected  in  the  state,  was  helped  forward  by  men  who  wished  to 
establish  their  dominion  over  the  Institute,  and  who  knew  that 
the  multitude  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  despotism, 
when  yon  have  the  adroitness  to  seduce  it.  From  that  day  fiHr- 
ward  profound  discussions  disappeared  from  the  Academy  ;  and 
the  agitators,  who  scmght  by  all  possible  means  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  crowd,  thundered  from  lime  to  time  in  the  daily 
journals  against  the  members  who  resisted  the  iimuvationy. 
Newspaper  intimidation,  wliich  has  been  employed  in  politics 
with  fata]  snecess  among  a  people  whose  militniy  bravery  is  so 
far  superior  to  their  moral  courage,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an 
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iiresistible  influence  upon  rctire<l  Mvants,  wbo,  nlarmed  by  the 
revohitums  wliic}i  liad  taken  place  in  their  country,  were  in  con- 
•tpmation  to  find  thrmselves  held  np  to  obloquy  as  bad  cltizeni 
and  persons  of  rctrojjrade  minds.  A  monopoly  of  newspapers 
bfinK  imiwssiUr,  and  atlaiks  btjiny:  sure  belore  long  to  jt^-nemie 
a  defence,  the  aspirants  obtained  a  fresh  inslrunietit  of  douiiiia* 
tion  by  persuading  the  Society  lo  appoint  tliem  to  publish  an 
account  of  their  Transactions  under  the  title  of  Co»i}>ffS  IteuilHs, 
Tiicse,  in  obe<lience  to  the  principle  that  the  many  were  to  be  wan 
at  any  cost,  were  often  fdled  with  the  worthless  coiiuniuiicnttons 
of  people  of  no  reputation,  to  the  exclusion  of  papers  ol"  undeniable 
merit.  The  Arademy  became,  and  continues  a  sort  of  rom- 
jnitlec  of  journalists;  and  as  all  ihetr  attention  is  now  bestowed 
on  the  hasiy  preparation  of  the  weekly  ContpUs  Hcndus — which 
amount  since  1  H.^5  to  thirty-five  enormous  quarto  volumes — the 
important  collection  of  memoirs,  which  was  for  two  centuries 
the  repository  of  all  the  treasures  of  I'rench  science,  has  b<^en 
sadly  neglected,  and  appears  only  at  long  and  irregular  Intervals. 
Every  one  will  have  r<rco;niized  in  M.  Ara^fo  the  promoter  of 
the  revolution  we  have  described.  To  those  who  should  ask 
him  if  this  was  the  means  by  which  he  expected  to  raise  himself 
^o  the  pinnacle  of  scientific  reputation,  he  might  probably  reply, 
that  in  1848  bo  attained  to  the  dUctatorsbip,  and  that  that  was 
enough  for  him. 

Few  men  have  been  so  happily  gifted  by  nature  as  M. 
Arago,  With  uncommon  vivacity  oi  mind,  a  vast  intellect, 
a  singular  power  of  oratory,  a  fine  figure,  and  a  handsome 
countenance,  be  combined  nil  tlic  qualities  which  could  con- 
tribute to  solid  distinction  or  efTtictivc  display.  IJoin  just 
■before  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  frontier  of  Spain, 
and  of  »  family  of  Spanish  descent,  he  received  as  his  birtli- 
•riglit  the  pasBi«iiiH  of  the  south.  His  education  was  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  a  time  when  the  learned  lan- 
gaogfs  were  completely  neglected ;  and  lie  opposed  at  a  later 
period  the  teaching  of  Latin,  with  which  he  had  never  become 
familiar,  and  which — as  bis  own  genius  could  dispense  with  it — 
he  naturally  ronsidennl  a  superfluous  accomplishment.  What 
instruction  he  received  he  owed  to  the  Ecole  J^oh/tec/iniifuff. 
There,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  place,  he  comparatively 
neglected  mathematics,  in  which  be  was  surpassed  by  several  of 
his  comrades,  to  direct  his  attention  t<i  astronuiiiy  and  physics. 
Fired  by  the  brilliant  success  which  he  obtained  in  society,  he 
applied  himself  more  .ind  more  to  the  branches  of  natural  pbilo- 
•opby  which  secured  him  such  prompt  and  easily-won  apjdaLise. 
'From  hence,  no  doubt,  we  are  to  date  his  desire  of  establishing 
his  supremacy  upon  the  captivating  exposition  of  popular  science, 
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of  which  he  is  an  nnsiirposse<l,  antl  pnssibly  an  unrivalled, 
master.  After  the  Kevulution  nf  1)530,  he  threw  liimseU  into 
the  arms  of  the  deinornitic  partv,  in  disct^ntent,  as  was  sui- 
pertwl,  at  not  havinn;  been  appointed  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. Kven  at  tlie  period  when  he  pmfesacd  mrKlerale 
opinions,  when  he  was  liie  friend  of  Marshal  Marmnnt,  and  was 
reckoned  amon^r  the  jmrlixans  of  ilie  Duke  d',An^>uleine,  he 
showed  an  excessive  susceptibililv  in  Ids  scientific  discussions, 
and  his  intolerance  knew  no  bounds  when  he  had  once  enrolled 
bimself  in  the  republican  ranks,  Kvervthin;^  at  the  Academy 
assumed  a  ptditical  cnlour  in  his  hands.  He  leagued  himself 
with  the  journals  of  the  ultra-liberal  parly,  and  especially  with 
the  National,  which  tipened  a  fire  on  the  savants  who  were  not 
obe<Ilent  to  hin  will.  Works  addressed  to  the  Institute  were 
brought  into  prominence,  left  in  the  shade,  or  rriticifieil  with 
severity,  aecimling  as  they  proceeded  from  friends,  neutrals,  or  ■ 
enemies.  As  the  republicans  were  not  then  so  numenius  as  tbey  ■ 
afterwmis  became,  lliev  extended  their  countenance  to  a  class  of 
intriguers,  who,  while  siipp<irtin!r  the  Government,  wished  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  Opposition,  whereby  tliey  jpot  honours 
and  places  from  the  Ministry,  and  sympathy  and  pune^'rics  fktm 
tbe  empty-liaiided  foe.  Abnndoninfr  almost  entirely  the  depart- 
roent  of  disrfjvery,  in  which  he  had  attainMl  a  just  and  Kuropeaa 
Celebrity,  M.Araffodevotetl  hiniscll'tMdeliveriiijj  popular  lectorei^ 
and  writing:  those  clever  essavs  which  entitle  hint  to  be  ranked 
am(in<rtheg7eat  authors,  as  well  as  anbonj^the  ablest  .rard/)/;rof  the 
age.  iJat  here  again  breaks  out  the  leading  failinn;  of  his  brilliant 
career.  He  has  addressed  himself  too  often  to  that  false  and 
Tulffur  patriotism  which  is  alwoys  sure  to  find  an  echo  in  France, 
and  which  c«>nsists  in  attributin;;  all  the  discoveries  of  imjMirt- 
am-e  to  Frenchmen.  As  we  have  had  our  share  fif  scientific 
^niuses.  we  have  necessarily  come  in  for  our  share  of  disparage- 
ment. M.  Ara^o  Indi^nautlv  reputUatcd  tlie  claims  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester  to  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,*  just  as, 
more  reeently,  he  denied  that  Mr.  Adams  was  the  discoverer  of 
Neptune.f     la  the  same  wav  he  refused  to  allow  that  there  was 

the 

*  Wt  hav*  not  fntguttfo  ll>«  (rialrnc*  wirli  wtiich  M.  Arneo,  «b«D  tiMfing  ihe  qUi^ 
tion  in  ll>c  Annuairt  du  Siirrm  rirs  Zfin^htdt-a  Tut  lRj9,  ar-cuanl  llie  Euglith  of 
likving  •KCTillc«(t  Innh  la  iiaiwiml  jmjuiltrfs.  It  mar  ntiiallT  W  remarkri]  of  all 
lartHUM  that  (h^jr  cLarRn  ii)>uii  others  liven  uwii  jAiticulikr  vice.  Mr.  Aiiig^r  apuuaed 
tfae  caiw  of  tlir  Kiijtlitb  wiifa  complete  auccew,  acnidn  llie  itpplauic  vf  a  liwiiiiguiabnl 
and  numeroiit  audwnci. 

t  Ir  itonlj-  bf  InnkiitK  lliraii^  fhr  French  nrw*)Mii<^n  at  (h«  ytn  IMA  lltat  the 
atlacki  of  M.  ArafQ  on  thf  ckumt  of  Hr.  Adam*  ran  be  liittilly  appncMlt^  ;  far  tha 
Compttt  Utndat  uf  the  Academy  convejr  bul  a  faii<t  reflcctiou  oi  ilielr  impctiioiit^. 
At  tUat  tiiiM  H.  Arago  dnjiUynl  all  ihr  lite  tit  hia  rliaraclrt,  aiid  all  llie  force  vf  bit 
talent*,  to  lecure  to  U.  Leverrier  tlt«  cxeluiive  rigbl  to  a  dtioova-}'  which  be  pnfeNcd 
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the  sliiE^btcst  merit  in  the  experiment  fur  proving  tbc  identitT  af . 
lijE'litniiisr  and  electricity  wliich  has  rendered  Kraiiklin  iinmnrta], 
in  order  that,  the  name  of  the  Ameriran  hein^;  (dotted   out,   a 
French  abbe  (Nollet)  might  aloDc  receive  honour. 

In  1830  M.  Am>;y  became  Perpetual  Secretary'  tu  the  Ac*- 
demy,  and  certainly  no  other  man  could  put  forth  equal  claims 
to  the  post.  Hy  the  rourlesica  of  his  4itTK!L'  he  should  since  have 
composed  the  eloffes  of  Dulon^,  who  discovered  the  law  of  tlie 
refrifreralioii  of  bodies  ;  of  Poisson,  who,  by  establishing  the  in* 
Tariability  of  certain  clemenls  of  our  planetarv  system,  ^ave  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  edifice  of  Newton  ;  and  of  several  others, 
whom  most  Perpetual  Secretaries  woulil  have  thought  it  an 
honour  to  sketch  for  posterity.  M.  Arapo,  however,  has  passed 
tliexn  by,  and  sought  in  the  aunaU  of  the  licvoluttou  Ua  the 
names  of  Monge  and  Condorcet,  because,  it  is  to  be  presuuiedf 
they  furnished  him  with  fresh  opportunities  i*->  expound  bis 
repuliliron  sentiments.  Ciivier  had  sairl  in  his  c/twye  of  Saus- 
sure,  that  tliuu^^h  Lavoisier,  Condorcel,  and  liaiUy  seemed  to 
have  an  im^KTious  claim  upon  the  homage  uf  the  Academy,  ho 
bad  lacked  the  courage  to  recall  the  atrocities  oi  the  age  which, 
had  made  them  its  victims,  AI.  Arago  is  jiossessod  of  more 
courage  than  Cuvier  ;  but,  as  we  rend  his  elopes,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  it  was  not  altogether '  to  obtain  expiulion  for  the  crimes 
of  that  disastrous  period '  (to  use  the  expression  of  Cuvier), 
that  M.  Arago  has  been  searching  the  annals  of  the  Hepublic 
of  1793. 

The  application  of  science  to  utilitarian  purposes,  which  is 
an  honoumble  distinction  of  the  time,  has  assisted  to  increase 
the  number  of  M.  Arago's  clients.  Every  Mondav  the  Aca- 
demic lies  Sciences  op<'ns  its  sitting  at  three  o'clock,  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowdeil  assendjly.     The  desk  at  which  the  Por^ 

P'tual  Secretaries  *  are  seated,  with  the  President  and  V  ice- 
resident,  is  literally  piled  with  letters,  memoirs,  books,  papers, 
and  documents  of  every  description  addressed  to  the  Academy, 
and  the  larger  proportion  uf  them  by  persons  who  arc  almost 
entirely  unknown,  llic  majority  nf  these  commuuicatioDs  relate 
to  inventions,  and  the  adaptntionol' science  to  aits  and  manufac- 
tures. After  being  read  in  the  Academv  the  letters  are  in- 
serted entirely,  or  in  jwrt,  in  the  Cvmptcs  Hejulvs,  and  frequently 
copied  into  the  newspapers.     It  is  plain  that  such  advertise- 

to  coiuitlrr  ntpctior  1o  tbal  of  the  law  of  ^nLvitntitiii  by  Nrwloii.  Hut-in^  itnce  quaf 
r«ll«il  winti  Ins  frrati'^t',  Lia  \iAily  at  Inut,  if  nut  lie  hintsrir,  bu  mtu\c  rrcry  powihle 
cCTtiTt  tn  pmuad<?  rlic  igrnoraiit  niiiilic  tliiit  llie  pitiurt  uf  Lrrrnier  diw*  not  even  esi«L 

•  At  tlw  Acad<mir  dra  Seienca  there  ■«  two  [inpcltial  •pnrdirers;  vnt  (or  tlw 
maDiPntulical  (aipiiRF*  (M.  ArftKu),  itie  otber  Tor  the  pb^'iical  ■cieii<;e»  (H.  Floumif\ 
The  litter,  wlia  ii  an  rrainmt  pNyiivlognt,  dun  not  ■jmiMlhiM',  wr  arc  avnred,  wUd 
Jtf.  Atago'i  vicwfl. 
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mcnts,  which  cost  notliing  and  arc  extremply  effectjvf',  must  be 
ea^rly  sought  by  the  imlustiinl  classes.  The  Perpetual  Secre- 
taries have,  it  is  true,  the  ric:ht  uf  selection,  and  of  proportioning 
the  extent  «f  their  notice  to  the  iinjNirtancc  of  the  subject.  But 
with  the  kind  of  people  that  thrnnj:  tlip  hall  of  the  Academy,  with 
the  penenil  prefi'icnce  of  liie  public  for  utilitarian  projeciSj  and 
with  the  democratic  ideas  of  M.  Arajro,  we  may  be  certain  that, 
if  anything  is  thrown  aside  it  is  unt  the  production  of  aii  ouvrier. 
It  is  curious  to  obseire  with  what  real  an<l  romplaccncy  the  patron 
and  servant  of  the  crowd  employs  his  extraordinary  pl'tof  exposi- 
tiou  ill  the  detailed  exphination  of  some  trivial  invention,  or  in 
entertainin!^  an  audience  aboundint;  in  quidnuncs  with  the  marvels 
which  impose  on  a  VLil£!;ar  imagination.  I^ut  inexhaustible  when 
he  has  to  announce  sboweis  of  fro3;s,*  or  any  oilier  phenomena 
more  or  less  doubtful  which  the  ignorant  jiopulace  greet  with 
applause,  he  can  dispose  in  two  words  of  an  important  discovery 
which  would  awaken  no  ruriosiiy  in  the  mass.  If  we  consider  that 
the  sitting  slioulil  properly  last  hut  a  couple  of  hours,  that  they  are 
commenced  by  poinp  throufjh  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
inif,  which  sometimes  g'ivc  rise  to  discussions,  and  that  l>esides 
the  reading  of  the  reporls  drawn  up  by  its  order,  the  A(ude«iy 
often  resolves  itself  into  a  secret  committee,  to  discuss  its  private 
affairs,  it  is  self-evident  tliat  of  tlie  time  which  remains  at  its 
disposal,  tlie  correspondence  must  occu]]V  the  principal  part, 
'J'lien,  instead  of  aeeing',  as  we  should  have  expct'tcd,  the 
audience  taking  an  interest  in  tlie  works  of  the  Academy,  we  see 
the  Academicians  met  tofiether  to  hear  their  S<'cretaries  read  the 
works  of  the  audience.  The  parts  are  changed  :  nor  is  this  all ; 
for  the  audienci-  assume  the  jirivilege  to  btnnu;  or  applaud,  while 
the  poor  Academicians  listen  in  silence.  It  daily  becomes  more 
difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  fur  a  purelv  llieoretical  paper,  or  to 
fret  up  a  discussion  on  the  higher  bram-hes  of  scientihc  research. 
Not  even  the  cininentwof  Lord  Hrnugham  ctmld  gain,  as  we  read 
some  time  since  in  the  newspapers,  an  opening  to  communicate 
his  beautiful  (experiments  upon  light.  Thertr  was  the  inexorable 
law  that  the  endless  correspondence  must  first  be  gone  through, 
and  before  ibe  nobodies  had  been  heaid  out — the  time  was  up. 
It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  M.  Ango  is  a  Samson  in  intel- 
lectual slrength,  but  he  miglit  turn  his  prnwe&s  to  better  account 
than  in  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Science  to 
make  sport  for  the  Philistines. 

*  See  in  lh«  Caaplen  tltndui  iti<  itrangf  communicalion*  inic)«  by  M.  Antgo  at  die 
■ittiiigi  on  tW  lllli  Jul]-  sikI  3iii  Ok'Wtirr,  lb3fi.  Tlie  iliimen  of  Trugi  rl»is  eniptui- 
tic«llj,-  aiiiKiiirnrcil  l>L-fiirc  a  ]{a[iiiig  crowiJ  ««t*.'  uHrrwiinli  iLvniitl  \vj  l}ir  iinlnruliiira  uf 
tlir  Actidemjr;  nml  a  tlTicuwicfi  anxc,  [•('  wfiicK  Llw  Comples  lUndut,  it  u  ftlnoM 
necdltM  to  be  UJd,  {ireaeuL  nut  itie  iliKl'teat  Uiicf. 
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Ant>tlipr  bar!  cfTod  which  rcsuJts  from  the  rulmlssion  uf  tlie 
public  to  the  Acodimie  des  Scicitees^  is  the  virulence  it  luipaiU 
to  the  diitcusstnna  of  the  members,  who  are  oftrn  animated 
ftt  once  hy  scientific  rivalries  and  political  passions.  Men 
who  would  arg^ue  amicably  with  closed  duorsr  contend  for  victory 
iti  the  presenfc  of  ihc  crowd,  and  the  serene  rit;our  of  philo- 
sophic disputation  is  exclian^c-d  for  the  heated  declanmtiou 
of  popular  demagognes.  From  a  thousand  examples  which  we 
might  frive  of  the  violence  of  these  debates,  we  will  select  only 
one,  which  occurred  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  year. 
In  deliveriiii;,  a  short  time  hefon*,  the  ^hf/e  of  fiay-Lussac,  a 
great  chemist  and  natural  phihisopher,  M,  Arago  scixed  tlie 
occasion  to  hlame,  with  much  bitterne8.s,  the  clianj^es  whtdi  have 
lately  been  introduced  into  the  [iro^racmnti  of  studies  al  the  Ecole 
Polyteehiiqjie.  The  censure,  thouffh  apparputly  addressed  to 
the  government,  was  in  reality  directed  against  M.  Levcrricr  and 
his  friends,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  commission  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  friends  of  M.  Arajfo.  It  was  therefore,  in  truth, 
a  conllict  between  the  Oovernincnt  party  in  the  Academy  and 
the  Kepublican  section,  which  hiul  hitherto  retuinc<l  a  sort  of 
monopoly  of  the  Emk  PolytecUuitjUC^  and  had  inspired  the  pu]iil» 
with  the  most  democratic  ideas.  At  the  end  of  last  year  M. 
Leverricr  requested  thai  the  ^ioffe  sbould  be  publisheil  in  order 
that  he  ndt^fit  rejdy  to  the  charges  contained  in  it,  and  at  the  first 
January  meeting  of  1853  M,  Faye  repeated  the  demand.  Henco 
gprew  the  war  of  words,  of  which  an  account  is  preserved  in  the 
Jouriud  PoUti'jiiG  et  Commercial  du  Jlut^re,  and  wlilcti,  thnuffh 
inaaifcslly  written  by  an  adliercnt  of  the  Arago  party,  piainly 
betrays  that  tlie  bitterness  wa.s  on  one  side  and  the  moderation 
on  the  other  :^ 

'TJieri?  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  that  what  you  do  nn  the  first 
day  ->f  the  year  you  do  every  day  ofter :  if  tliis  were  true,  Me  ^^hould 
hare  to  expect,  diiriiia'  tlie  course  of  IS53,  wirae  very  stormy  meetings 
at  the  Academic  des  Scienr^s,  for  tlie  first  was  &  perfect  tempest.     We 

mig;ht  i-eaify  even  pan«ly  the  fauious  Ihke  of  MoHore: 

" Taiil  lie  Ik]  rnlrp-t-il  Jiuis  i'nme  sIm  «tu-aAg1" 

It  was  again  the  Ecvlt  Potfftechnitjue  which  funned  tlie  pretext  for  tie 

?uarrel ;  and  it  was  M.  I'^aye  wlio  awkwanJly  set  tire  to  tJiu  ina;^zuie. 
n  a  manuscript  note,  which  hod  necessarily  been  pn-pared  hcfurt-hanti, 
he  mifurtuiiati'ly  tnok  it  ioto  Ins  hear]  to  find  fault  with  JM.  Arug-o's 
expression  in  n-fereiirp  to  tlic  projjraintne  of  the  Schoul,  that  it  con- 
taiticd  tliini^s  reiiHy  ttnimtujinuldf.  "  If  I  did  not  protait  ngainrtsuch 
language,"  ho  said,  "as  a  nienilier  of  the  Commi^aion  which  drew  up 
the  fjrojfranime,  I  aiioiild  hesitate  tu  appt-ar  aHaiii  before  my  pupils.  I 
Caimtjl  «flow  it  lo  Im.-  believed  that  I  have  consented  in  any  degree  lo 
diminish  the  unportance  of  malhtmaiical  studies." 

'  Ho  had  hardly  ended  reading  his  pajicr  vi\m\  a  fonnidable adversary 
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ludilenly  rose.  It  ivas  M.  Liouville.  ''  I  wus  not  al  the  last 
ing,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  reail  tlie  proiwt  of  M.  Leverrifcr, 
just  beanl  yount,  aixl  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thut  you  are  dufuiHliuj  a 
most  miserable  cause.  Yes  !  in  the  [irugraiiimc  which  you  have  pre- 
piirctl  there  are  things  ittcredihU,  UHimayinahle."  Anil  with  truly 
marvelluus  mpiJity,  M.  Liuuville  quoted  a  host  of  examples  to  give 
greater  weight  to  his  close,  accurate,  and  vigoroas  argumentation. 
"Touare  my  pupils,"  he  exclaimed  at  the  close  of  his  sjwech;"! 
have  a5$tstc!d  you  to  enter  the  scientific  world,  hut  now  1  have  ofttt 
cause  to  regret  it." 

'  H.  Leverrier  rose  to  reply.  All  he  wished  was  tliat  M.  Ango 
sliould  publish  hi«  iloge  of  Giiy-Luuiac,  in  order  that  lie  might  .in»wer 
the  panaKC  rclaUve  to  the  Ectke  Poh/techHiquc.  He  yvtua  delighted  to 
acktinM-ktl<.'c  that  M.  Liouville  bad  been  his  master.  He  regretted 
that  the  fi'ietidly  leeling  wliicii  liad  onco  5iikiF>ii>te<l  between  tliem  luut 
cease<l :  but  it  was  not  his  fault.  No  considera lions,  however,  would 
prevent  liini  from  dcnianditig  the  publicaliuii  of  ihu  e'lpf/e  with  the 
moht  energetic  perseverance  ;  and  he  would  defend  the  proj^ramme  of 
which  he  had  been  in  part  the  author. 

*  '*  Tour  progmmme,"  retorted  M.  Liouville,  *'  is  rejected  by  all 
irha  are  vorihy  to  )>ear  the  name  of  geometricians,  by  1^1  M.  Stumif 
IisiiK^,  Chaslcs,  &c.  dc. ;  and  tlic  French  geometricians  are  the  first  in 
th«  worhf.     Europe  read  it  only  to  hifis  it." 

'  AC.  Chaslis  declared  that  he  agreed  with  M.  Liuuville,  and  shared 
in  his  opioion.  The  disciimou  turned  to  pcreontUity  iii  a  most  ileptoi^ 
able  manner,  and  the  President  had  grt-at  ditliciUty  in  re^tttrii^  tran- 
quillity. As  for  M.  Amgo,  lie  contented  himself  »ith  declaring  that 
he  had  been  quite  n^ady  lo  give  bis  colleagues  the  nnuiiiscripl  of  hi» 
Hage  of  Gay-Lusi^n^.  vvtiich  Jie  bad  brought  wilti  him  for  that  pur- 
pose; hut  u»  it  hud  been  demamled  in  su  uiibccumiug  a  uunuer,  lie 
(thould  n-fuse  it.  He  would  print  Jiis  M-ork  whenever  it  sailed  his  con- 
Tcnieiire  to  do  po.  "Ton  have  already  atlemptetl  lo  u.«e  intimidation 
towards  M.  Villeiiiain,  fliL'  IV^|^etulil  Sccielary  of  the  Aradimh 
J-'ranfftUe"  he  said,  addressini^  himself  to  M.  Leverrier.  "  Vou  did 
not  Kut-oeed.  You  will  .vucceeil  no  lietter  with  me;  I  ohall  yield  no 
more  tlian  M.  ViUeuiain  ha»  Yielded."  S'jme  clamour  arose  at  tlu»t 
hut  silence  wa-i  speedily  restored,  and  the  formation  of  ttie  bureaa  fot 
1853  waa  proceeded  wiih.' 

*Away  with  literature,*  aaul  nrerius,  the  tnholar,  'if  it  does 
not  soften  the  mind  ;tnd  tlic  manners,  ami  if  it  renders  lis  c«lti- 
Tators  more  sn^-age  than  gladialiirs,  and  more  cxtravapaiit  than 
buffoons.'  Is  there  nu  Grcvius  in  tlie  Academy  of  Silences  to 
tell  the  tnitli  to  his  bretliren?  or,  if  republicans  could  conde- 
scend to  take  a  lesson  from  rnj'aViKts,  might  thev  not  adopt  with 
.idvaiitage  a  rule  ivhirli  was  given  to  their  parent  body  by 
L<mis  XIV.? — 'The  Atadeniv  shall  eaieiullv  watcli  that,  on 
those  ociasiuns  when  several  ncaiJenitcians  slinll  be  of  dilVereiit 
opinions,  they  aliall  employ  no  term  of  contempt  or  bitterness 
rcganltngoni!  another,  either  in  their  speeches  or  in  their  writings; 
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And  even  when  they  c^^mbnt  ctic  opinions  of  any  man  of  srionce 
whatsoever,  the  Academy  shall  cxhurt  ihcm  tp  speak  ofliirn  with 
Proper  consiiieration.* 

If  the  violence  of  the  democratic  faction  increnses,  its  influ- 
ence in  tlic  Acadomy  appears  as  clearly  to  tx-  on  the  decline. 
While  Fmnce  was  jrovernccl  by  the  republic  of  1H4S,  and  espe- 
cially while  dreading  the  triumph  of  the  Socialists,  the  party 
which  wielded  tlic  sceptre  in  the  state  wasalsopermitted  to  wield 
it  in  the  Acad^'iny ;  but  since  the  aj;itatcd  waters  have  become 
tranquil,  and  It  is  possible  to  hope  for  a  few  years  of  quiet, 
M.  Arago  and  hia  followers  have  daily  lost  ground.  Some  of 
liis  old  sup]>nrtHrs  have  accepted  employments  which  bring  them 
into  too  close  a  connf-xion  with  Louis  Napoleon  1o  leave  any 
^uubt  Ihat  they  are  friendly  to  the  imperial  rule,  and  the  result  of 
these  secessions  was  manifested  in  the  election  of  a  member  to  the 
-Institute;  on  the  '.ith  of  February,  1^*52.  The  Araj»o  candidate 
Was  M.  C'haiics  IJuonapnrte,  the  author  of  seveial  works  on  na- 
tural history,  who,  ia  his  function  of  President  uf  the  H<uiiaii 
Kcpublic,  in  Uic  time  of  Mazicini,  had  won  thif  sympathy  of  the 
democratic  miMxnts.  His  opponent  was  M.  Francis  Delessort, 
who  belong  tn  a  race  notorious  for  lis  attachment  lo  the  Orleans 
family.  Notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  late  Presidcut  of  th(r  Roman  Republic,  he  was  slj^ally 
defeate^l,  and  M.  Delessert  cicctetl  by  a  large  majority. 

The  choice  of  academicians  is  not  the  only  election  at  which 
there  Is  a  struggle  for  supremacy.  The  Institute  possesses  the 
ri^ht  of  presenting  candidates  to  the  govemmeat  for  a  lar^;^*  num- 
ber of  literary  and  scientific  appointments.  Tliis  privilpgc,  wldch 
is  exercise<l  with  regard  to  the  most  important  educational  insti- 
tutions—the Ei'oh  Fohfteclmvpte^  for  example,  the  CottAerratoire 
des  Arts  ct  Metiers^  the  Muu-e  d'Jltstoire  AiUuivUe,  and  the  Col- 
l^fffi  tin  Frnttce — secures  the  Arademw  ties  Sci'e/uTS  a  most  exlcn- 
sive  influence.  No  idea  can  he  formed  in  England  of  the  legion 
of  placemen  beyond  the  Channel,  and  who,  without  exaggeration, 
are  more  nunieruiis  than  the  soldiers.  Madame  dc  Staet  used  to 
say  that  the  moat  popular  constitution  which  could  be  esta- 
blished  would  run  in  terms  like  these : — '  I*"irst  and  only  article 
—All  Frenchman  are  public  fnnctionaries,  and  are  paid  hv  the 
State.*  Of  no  class  of  persons  is  the  witty  assertion  more  true 
than  of  the  men  of  science,  who  arc  usually  poor,  and  often  alto- 
gether dependent  on  their  saLary.  There  is  no  distinction  ticre 
between  republicaiiK  and  motiarchists ;  evcrybniiv,  under  every 
government,  wants  n  place:  and  the  only  difference  during 
the  rel;;n  of  Louis  Philippe  Urtwcen  friends  or  foes  was  that 
the  fonuer  received  their  pay  with  prayers  ftvr  the  continuance 
of  his  rule,  and  the  latter  look  it  while  constantly  engaged  In 
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schemes  for  overthrow ingr  him.  The  stipend  attached  to  thcsa 
pusts  is  genemlly  small,  varyinsr  from  20/.*  to  240/.  a-jrftr. 
Accordingly,  there  is  staie cly  a  savant  of  distinction  who  doe*- 
not  hold  two,  three,  or  even  more  appointments,  which,  added 
together,  furnish  a  tolenible  income,  but  which,  as  they  arc  not  to- 
be  got  without  eicertion,  force  him  lt>  ha  incessnnlly  canvassing  for 
votes.  Tlic  members  of  tlie  Institute  enter  into  the  competition  at 
well  as  others  ;  and  for  tlic  belter  paid  offices  they  arc,  striciljr 
speaking*,  the  only  mndidates.  '  VVhcn  I  found,'  said  the  Count 
d  Artois  of  a  particular  period  of  the  rcic:n  of  Louis  XVI.,  ^  that 
everybofly  else  was  holding  out  Itis  bands,  /held  out  my  hat* 
Such  is  the  system  which  prevails  too  often  with  the  philosophers — 
IIk'  little  men  fill  their  bands,  and  Oie  jfreat  their  huts.  I'ccuniarjr 
considerations  arc  a  larg-e  ingredient  in  what  is  termed  at  the  In-' 
stitutc  tlie  art  of  making  combinaiions,  or  of  interesting  memlMrf ' 
in  the  success  of  an  election  which  sooner  or  later  may  result  ia 
some  advanlaji^e  to  themselves  or  their  friends.  The  party  formed 
on  one  side  is  fre<}uently  resisted  by  a  similar  orgnnizalion  on  the 
other,  and  the  rival  l';ictions,  iastead  of  thinking  esrlusivcly  of 
the  merits  of  the  candidates,  are  intent  upon  obtaining  a  c^ol• 
league  w hose  support  may  be  of  scnice  at  a  future  day. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  there  was  one  department  of 
physics  which  bad  profited  by  the  politics  which  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  placid  regions  of  natural  pliilosopliy.  For  many 
years,  M.  Arago,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  S 
Paris,  bus  employed  his  position  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  S 
ami  elsewhere,  to  obtain  large  grants  from  the  state  for  the  use 
of  the  institution  over  which  ho  presides.  Vet  nothing  is  more 
notorious  than  that  astronomy  is  on  the  decline  in  Fiance, 
With  all  the  qunlities  necessary  for  success,  the  very  extent  of 
M.  Arugo's  philosophic;  lore^  the  universality  of  his  sympathies, 
the  multiplicity  of  bis  duitcs,  bis  eager  interest  in  politics,  have  fl 

»  prevented   his  devoting  himself  with  suflicient  extlusivcness  to  I 

tlie  practice  of  a  science  which  admits  of  no  neglect.     It  is  true  H 
that  he    has    sometimes    surrounded    himself    with    able    men,  H 
and  was  surccssively  the  patron  of  M.  de  Pontecoulant  and  of  H 
M.  Leverrier  ;  but,  whether  tbe  scholars  were  not   sufbciently 
docile,  or  that  the  master  grew  jt^lous  of  their  rising  reputation, 
or  that  the  demon  of  party  troubled  the  atraospliere  and  made  it 
not  quite  so  serene  as  that  of  the  slant,   certain  it  is  tliat  the  ^ 
perpetual   secretary    witlidrew    suddenly  his   countenooce,    and,  H 
forgetful    of   all    his    former    praises,    commenced  a   system   of 
attack.      The    science    suflers    while    the    astronomers    dispute. 

*  TtjB  metiitfcn  of  l1ie  Kureaii  of  Itir  Juurittil  itrs  SaitinU,  for  imtancr,  all  vf  wham  ^M 
•r^tnemtx-n  nfthe  InBtifuk,  receive  51)0  franca  (2I>/.)  o-rwir.  Tliey  ■recleclwi  hy  Ilwir  ^ 


collmsun,  but,  •>  is  a1w>r«  tii<  cue  ia  France,  mujl  l>t appHrrcd  by  tbe  gavemineDt. 
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Much  amus^^mnnt  has  ocrasinnally  heen  prnduced  by  chfmce 
j>ersons  iHsrovering  luminaries  in  the  heavens  while  the  Argus 
.of  the  Paris  Obsevvatory  was  aslrep.  The  idle  j)ruuicim<U-is  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Italims  detected  one  evening  a  majrnificent 
^cornel,  which  was  not  seen  by  Aatromnncr  Aragn  and  his  assist- 
ants until  tlie  following  night.  It  was  only  last  DeceiiitKT  llini  a 
.German  artist,  M.  rioldschmidt,  iooked  out  of  tiis  window,  in 
the  Rue  de  Seine  (the  slrrct  in  I'aris  wliitrh  is  nbuul  ihv  h-ast 
CuiU'd  fur  survcving:  tbe  stars),  and  distinguished  a  new  planet 
fWhich  liad  not  revealed  itself  to  more  knowing  eyes.  Twenly- 
fox  of  these  bodies,  exclusive  of  Neptune,  have  now  l>pen 
^tectcd  since  tlic  beginning  of  the  rentury — eight  by  Mr.  Hind, 
ftt  the  Regent's  I'ark ;  seven  by  M.  de  Ga»parls,  at  Naples; 
ptliers  at  Palermo,  at  Bremen,  at  Driesen.  at  Lilientlial,  at 
Jiiisseldorf,  at  Marseilles,  and  at  Markrea  in  Ireland.  Though 
they  Lave  been  seen  in  tbe  foggiest  regions,  as  weH  as  umler  ihe 
clearest  skies,  I'aris  (extx-pt  when  M.  GoidscJimidt  looks  out  of 
ills  window)  appears  unsuitcd  fur  the  purjmse,  notwithstanding 
that  M.  Arago,  nn  the  13tK  of  September,  1852,  proposed  to  the 
Acadimic  dpi  Sciences  nn  infallible  method  of  Ending  out  every 
.planet  width  remained.  Since  that  period  several  more  have 
Dceu  addi»l  to  the  list,*  and  nt>t  one  of  tliem  was  announced  from 


*  Tlie  mimber  at  tlirw  ilticavcTin  h&s  gnttij  incrriurii  iliiiw  tW  pnhlicalioii  i»  the 
Qoartrrly  ItevMir  nf  ibe  article  <yn  Sltttatt,  AfiuMtts,  nnii  Sbooiin^  Sran.  A)  ltt« 
etinifiUii-  rataluK^e  u  itul  Miily  oblitineil,  we  give  it  tiMt-,  witUlliv  daleof  iW  LlLftCDveiy 
and  the  name  of  tbe  ohwner : — 


1.  IXlJl 

■2.  ibat 

5.  ISO J 

4.  1807 

6.  3S43 

6.  1«17 

7.  I  Ml 
a.  IbAI 

e.  iMti 

10.  1»50 

11.  1^50 

12.  ]''^iy 

13.  18^0 
11.  1S51 

15.  \HH 

16.  }*i!i2 

17.  18i2 

18.  tM2 

19.  16S2 

SO.  1692 
21.  IBS2 

•a.  i«92 

!13.  I8A3 
24.  l«33 
*iO.  I6d3 
26.   I*»3 


FulU>  .  . 

Judo     .  . 

XaU    .  . 

A*item  .  . 

Hebt      .  . 

Irli.     .  . 

rioTi  .  . 

Mela     .  . 

Hyiteia .  . 
Pari  bni  ope 
Virliicia 

J  t«ne     . 

Ruiiamia  I 

I'^ycKe .  I 

TlirlU  .  . 
Mel[K>me»e 
I'otEuna 


Fiaxri      .     .  • 

Olbeni  I. .     .  . 

II ■.riling  •     .  . 

OIUt.  JI.      .  . 

H«lrl(e  I,        ,  , 

Heiickc  II,     .  , 

Hind  I.     .      .  . 

HiuJ  II.  .      .  . 

Graluim   .      .  , 

De  'Cioi^atii  I.  , 

De  GiujiatU  II.  . 

Hind  ni.     .    . 

De  Gupu'u  111. 
HtiiiS  IV.       .     . 
De  Gaspu'n  IV. 
De  Gufwrii  V    . 
I^itlier      .      •      < 


Paltnno. 

Umriea, 
LitientljuJ. 

Drirvn. 

DrieMii. 
Luiitlmi. 
LonJnn. 
Mnrkrfi. 

>ia])!ei. 
Na,  >!«•>. 

Na|i1tt. 
Lutidoii. 

Naidr*. 
DiiMeldotr. 
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.     Hind  VJ. 

( Cliaouniac      •      ■ 

'  \I>e  Oiu|)ari*  VI. 

.     Goldiclimidt.      . 

.     Hljid  VII.      .     . 

.     Hind  VIII.   .     . 
I'hocca.     ...     Chacornac  II. 

.      .      .      •     De  GAftmrit  VIl. 

.      .      .      .     Luiheril.      .      . 
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Uaualia 

l.iitetia 

Tbalia   . 


Iliiiil  V.  ■      .     .     ,     IxinAiiti. 
Luiiduii. 

Na|)l:e«. 
Paiio. 

Li  Kid  04), 

Loiitltiii. 
Mancillfi. 


Niiiilfi. 
Billt. 
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the  Obscn-atory  at  Paris,  where  they  possessed  the  inialiiMe 
mcthud  fnr  discovering  tbcm  all.  It  mnv  safely  be  pre<licted 
th.it  ivhen  M.  Ara^o  tum:;  j>iiUtirs  out  at  the  tlour  the  plaiieb 
Tvill  tjcgin  to  peep  in  at  the  tvindow. 

It  is  nut  uur  intcntiuu  lu  deny  the  merits  of  ihc  Acadimie  da 
Sn'encetif  or  to  disparage  ihe  genius  of  the  ^reat  man  who  fbr 
twenty  years  has  heeii  almost  its  dictator.  It  niay  even  be  bU- 
mitted  that  every  age  has  its  pernicious  tendencies,  and  tbat 
rivalries,  aibols,  and  n  desire  of  domination,  were*  uot  lK>rn  with 
M.  Arairo.  But  ilisajually  indisputable  that,  from  the  hour  of  its 
foundation,  the  Acailemy  has  never  entered  upon  so  dangerous  ft 
path,  and  after  climbing  to  the  highest  eminence  it  has  be^un  to 
descend  the  lull  on  the  other  side.  While  it  is  still  surioundol 
'With  the  halo  of  fX'lehralrd  niiuies,  and  hi-fure  its  prestii^  hat 
vanished,  it  should  remember  ttiat  science  ts  of  no  party — tluU^ 
above  all,  it  is  not  of  the  partv  of  demafron;'ues ;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  convert  the  discoveries  of  the  Arogus  and  Leveniers  into  a  wecltlr 
amusement  for  the  people  can  only  end  in  hauishing  severcr 
science  in  favour  of  showers  of  frtigs.  iiud  tlcclainatorv  speeches.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  noble  corporation  will  shake  on  the  dust  it 
has  acquired  in  the  arena,  and  be  conlont  for  the  future,  like  the 
acadi-micians  of  old,  to  mature,  in  shade  and  seclusiiun,  the  grand 
truths   of  philosophy,  preferring  the  applause  of  the  world  and 

{iQSterity  to  the  transitory  clamour  of  a  Monday  evening's  assem- 
ily.  The  entire  Institute  is  not  without  its  dangers.  It  has  pro- 
filed enormously  by  the  fosleririfi  influence  uf  the  slate  ;  but 
governments  can  sllflt*  by  their  einbratfs,  as  well  an  slraiigle  by 
tlii-ir  opposition.  If  cither  threats  or  bribes  wtrre  to  destroy  its 
independence,  it  would  soon  cease  to  lie  respected  itself,  or  to 
confer  credit  on  its  masters.  It  must  be  free  to  think  what  it 
lilcases,  and  to  say  what  it  thinks,  or  the  iiUelligrcuce  of  the 
a^e  will  tim\  other  voices  to  speak  its  opinions  ;  and  litcmture, 
learning,  science,  ami  art  will  no  hmj;;er  be  represented  by  the 
Institute  of  France.  Knglishinen  would  assuiecllv  dephire  its 
decline  :  fi)r,  bosicles  that  our  greau^st  mt-n  are  proud  lo  he  eniolled 
among  its  members,  jeahnisy  of  the  athicvcraents  of  our  neigh- 
bours has  long  ceased  to  be  a  sentiment  with  the  most  ignorant 
of  our  people.  The  language  of  France  has  become  nearly  as 
necessary  to  us  as  our  otvn,  and  the  more  familiar  wc  grow  with 
il,  the  more  wc  leani  to  admire  the  genius,  and  ratify  the  repu- 
tation of  the  host  of  luminaries  which  she  has  prmluced  for 
centuries  in  every  de^>artment  of  knowledge. 
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E\'^RV  one  is  familiar  with  the  revrrsal  of  pojmlar  judprnrnts 
resj)cctin!i  individuals  or  events  of  our  own  timt-.  It  wonid 
be  an  easy,  tlinufjli  pcrrbaps  an  inviillous  task,  to  point  nut  the 
cfaan^A  from  obloqiij  to  applause,  luid  from  appkuse  to  obloquy, 
which  the  present  generation  has  witnessed  ;  and  it  would  be 
instmctive  to  examine  in  carh  case,  how  fiiT  these  chants  have 
been  justified  by  tl:c  facts.  What  thoufrhtful  observers  may  thus 
soticc  in  the  passing  opinions  of  the  day,  it  is  the  privilt^c  of 
Bistory  to  trark  through  the  course  of  centuries.  Of  such  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  judgment  of  successive  ajrcs,  onv  of  tlie  most  striking 
is  to  be  found  in  thi:  ctmflirliug'  feeling  with  which  difl'ercnt 
epochs  bare  rpgarded  the  contest  of  Berket  with  Hftnry  II, 
Tjnrini!  its  continuance,  the  public  opinion  of  Etifilanfl  and  of 
Europe  was,ifnotunfavounibletatbe  Archbishop,  at  least  stronyly 
divided.  After  its  tragical  close,  the  chnnj^c  from  imliflerenre  or 
bostitily  to  unlxmnded  vmerntion  was  instantaneous  and  universal. 
This  venRration,  after  a  dnralimi  of  more  than  three  renUiries, 
Was  supersedeft,  at  least  in  Kn^land,  by  a  contempt  as  pcueral 
and  profound  ns  had  been  the  prcviuus  admiration.  Aw)  now, 
after  tliree  centuries  more,  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
has  a^jriin  brought  np,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  worstiippers  of 
tlie  memory  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who  rival  the  most 
imcloubtin?  devotee  that  ever  knell  at  his  ahrine  in  the  credulous 
retgns  of  the  Ftnutagenet  kin^.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  at- 
tempt the  adjustment  of  these  various  vcrtlicts,  and  indeed  there 
appears  less  need  of  an  arbitrator  than  there  mi^ht  have  been 
some  years  since.  Indications'  are  not  wantintr,  that  the  pendu- 
lum which  has  been  so  violently  swung'  to  and  fro,  is  at  last 
about  to  settle  into  its  proper  place;  and  we  may  trnst  ibnl  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  controverted  historical  points,  a  judg- 
ment will  be  pronounced  in  our  own  times,  wkicb,  if  not  irrevep- 
aible,  is  less  likely  to  be  reversed  than  those  which  have  gone 
before.  Rut  it  mar  contribute  to  the  decision  upon  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Becket  K  we  endeavonr  to  present  a  more  com- 
plete picture  tlmn  Ims  hitherto  l>em  drawn  of  that  pnssnj^e  of  his 
Career  which  has  left  by  far  the  most  indelible  impression, — 
its  terrible  closo.  Kren  though  the  famous  catastrophe  had  not 
turned  the  course  of  c%fnits  for  generations  to  come,  and  exer- 

*  One  tuthor,  thf  R*v.  J.  C.  Botwrtioii,  of  B^kt-shoHTiip,  mny  W  p»pfriiil]y  wkctrd 
M  luriiiif  ftlKodr  taken,  in  tw<i  oiiiclM  in  the  EtigLiiLi  Itwicur  »(  lbJ6,  an  iifl|)anitd 
•onrejr  of  llie  wiiuli-  striigi^W,  in  wliich  hr  will  iin  climtit  hv  imitated  by  Dr.  Piiiiti„ 
•IfsuIjT  known  at  tlie  Ironicd  biogmpbcr  of  Alfnd,  in  tits  conlinuBtion  of  L»ppe)ilicrg'i 
Hiitory  of  Knglantl. 
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ciscd  an  influenrc  wliich  is  not  exhausted  vot^  it  would  still 
deserve  tu  be  minutely  dcscTlbcd  from  its  cuiuicxian  with  the 
stateliest  uf  Knj;lish  cathcdraU,  and  witli  the  first  great  poem  of 
the  I^nfjlisli  lanfnisc^- 

The  labour  of  Dr.  Giles  lias  coUertcHl  no  less  than  nineteon 
biogniphics,  or  fruginuiits  of  biugriipliics,  all  of  wliu'li  appfar  to 
Lave  boeji  written  witliiu  fifty  years  of  the  murder,  and  some  of 
n'hich  are  coniincd  tu  that  sing:le  fiubjcet.  To  these  we  must  add 
UiP  accounts  of  the  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  chro- 
niclers— Oervase,  Otceto,  lloveden,  anil,  althougli  somewhat 
later,  JJrotiiplnii ;  and,  what  is  the  must  jjiiportmit,  Ix-cause  the 
earliest — the  French  hi^^^^aplly  in  veise  by  Guernes,  or  Gnniier, 
of  Pont  S.  Maxenre,  whii;h  was  composed  only  five  years  after 
the  event.  Dr.  Giles  has  promised  a  supplement  to  his  valuable 
work,  <-ontaininf;  this  curious  relic — the  mure  interctilinK  from 
bein;;  the  stile  rcconl  wliicli  gives  the  words  of  the  nctors  in  the 
language  in  whicli  they  spoke.  We  wish  Dr.  Oiles  g^ooii  speed 
in  his  untleiiakin;;,  and  meanwinio  avail  ourselves  of  the  con- 
cludiuf;  fmprment  of  the  poem  whtcli  has  been  published  by  the 
giY-ut  schohir  Immunuel  Dekker  in  the  Berlin  Tnutsactiuns. 

Of  these  twenty-f<»ur  nurnilors,  four — Edward  Grim^  William 
Fitzstephcn,  John  of  Salisbury  (who  tinlortunately  supplies 
but  little),  anil  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Lambeth  MS. 
— claim  to  have  been  eyL-^wilnesses.  Thret;  (jlhers — William  of 
Canterbury,  lienedict^  afterwards  abbot  of  I*eterborouy;h,  and 
Gcrvase  of  Canterbury — were  monks  nf  the  convent,  and,  though 
not  present  at  the  massacre,  were  probably'  somewhere  in  the 
precincts.  Herbert  of  Bosham,  llo^er  uf  Ponti|g^iy,  and  Gamier, 
were  not  even  in  EnKli'iJi  but  they  Imd  be*rn  on  terms  of  inter- 
course more  or  less  intimate  with  Becket^  and  the  two  latter,  es- 
pecially, seem  to  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  facts  ihcy  relate.  From  these  several  accounts  we 
can  recover  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Becket  to 
the  minutest  details.  It  is  true  llial,  being  written  l>y  monastic 
or  clerical  historians  after  the  national  feeling  had  been  roused 
to  enthusiasm  in  his  behalf,  allowance  must  be  matle  for  exag- 
geration, suppression,  and  every  kind  of  falac  colouring  which 
could  set  uli  their  hero  to  advantat^e.  It  is  true,  also,  that  on 
some  few  points  the  various  auihorlties  are  hopelessly  irrecon- 
cilable. But  still  a  careful  comparison  of  the  narrators  with  each  ■ 
other,  and  with  the  localities,  leads  to  a  conviction  that  on  the  ^ 
whole  the  facts  have  Ijeen  substantially  preserved,  aud  that,  as 
often  happens,  the  truth  can  be  ascertained  in  spile,  and  e\*en  in 
consequence,  of  attempts  to  distort  mid  suppress  it.  If  this  be  so, 
few  occurrences  iu  the  middle  ages  have  been  so  graphically 
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and  copiouely  do&mbcd,  and  few  jjivf^  such  an  insight  into  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  thoughts  and  feeling,  nut  nnlv  of  the 
man  himself,  hut  of  the  cntirt-  ugc.  aa  the  evontful  trapcdv, 
knon-n  su<T*?Mivply  as  Xhc  *mart,\nlcmv,"  the  'atridental  death,* 
the  '  righteous  execution,'  and  the  '  inunler'  of  Thomas  a  lieckct. 
The  year  1170  witnessed  the  termiimtlon  of  the  slrug:?le 
of  ten  yco,v%  between  the  Kin(r  and  the  Archbishop  ;  in  July, 
the  first  reconniliatioii  hail  Ifecn  eflected  with  Henry,  in  France; 
in  the  hejrinninj;  of  Deeemlicr  Flerket  liad  Unde<l  at  Sandwich — 
the  port  of  the  monks  of  Conter bury —and  thence  entered  the 
metropolitan  city,  after  an  absence  of  six  vears,  amidst  the  acda- 
xnalions  of  the  people.  The  ailhcdral  was  hun^  with  silken 
drapery ;  majniifieent  banquets  were  prepared ;  the  churches  re- 
sounded with  organs  and  liyrnns ;  the  pal.ire-haH  %vilh  trumpets; 
and  the  Archbishop  preached  in  the  chapter-house  on  the  text, 
*  Here  we  iiove  no  ahidiiitf  city,  hut  we  seek  one  to  come.'** 
Great  dilficulties,  however,  slill  rcniaiue<l.  In  ad<lilion  to  the 
ffeneral  question  of  the  immunities  of  the  rleTfry  from  secular 
Jurisdiction,  which  was  the  original  point  in  dispute  between  the 
Kin^  and  the  Archbishop,  anutlier  had  arisen  within  this  very 
yeaTf  of  much  less  importance  in  itself,  but  which  evcntuaUy 
brought  about  the  final  catastrophe.  In  the  preceding  June 
Henry,  with  the  view  of  consolidatin^i  his  power  iti  Kuji;hind,  liad 
caused  his  ehlest  son  to  be  crowned  Kin^,  not  merely  as  his 
successor,  but  as  his  {'ul)eK|{iic ;  insomuch  that  by  contemporary 
chroniclers  he  is  always  c-Al]e<l  *  the  youn^  Kin^,'  sometimes  even 
'Henry  III.'  In  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of  fjmtwbury 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury.  The 
moment  the  intclligeiKx-  was  communicated  to  Jleckel,  wlio  was 
then  in  Franre,  a  new  bh»w  seemed  to  be  struck  at  his  rif^hts;  but 
this  time  it  was  not  the  privileges  of  his  order,  but  uf  his  office,  that 
were  attacked.  The  inalienable  riffht  of  crowning  the  Sovereigns 
of  Kn;rland,  inherent  in  the  see  of  Canterburj'  from  the  time  of 
AufTUStine  rlownwards,  had  Ix^n  irfrinjieil,  ami  with  his  usual 
ardour  he  procured  from  the  Pope,  Alexander  111.,  Idlers  of 
ex  com  muni  cation  a^inst  the  three  jirelntes  wliu  had  taken 
part  in  tlic  daring  act.  These  letters  lie  had  with  Inm,  im- 
known  to  tlie  Kin^,  at  the  time  of  the  recmiciUalion,  and  his 
earliest  thouj^-ht  on  landing  in  England  was  to  get  them  conveyed 
to  the  olTendliig  bishops,  who  were  then  at  Dover.  They 
started  for  France  from  llmt  port  a»  he  landed  at  Sandwich, 
leaving  liowevcr  a  powerful  auxiliary,  in  the  person  of  Kan- 
dulf  de  Bror,   a  knight   to    whom   the   Kin^  had  granted   pos* 
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session  of  tite  archiepisropal  cutU  of  SnttiroocI,  anil  who  wm 
for  this,  if  f«T  no  otIuT  reason,  a  swom  enemy  to  Beckrt  and  hii 
retara.  The  first  object  (jf  tbe  Archlnstiuji  wa»  to  conrilialc  tbe 
VrtuiiK  Kins,  who  was  then  at  Woodstock,  and  his  mode  of  eimrtio^ 
him  was  chnracteristir.  Three  ma^rnifirent  charters,  »f  whirh  fai« 
previous  experienee  of  horses  enable*!  him  to  knou'  the  merits, 
wen*  the  gift  hy  which  he  hoped  to  win  over  the  mind  of  Lii 
former  pupil ;  and  he  liimself,  after  a  week's  stav  at  Canterbury", 
followed  the  mMMRger  who  was  to  annnunr'c  bis  present  to  the 
Prinee.  He  paued  tllTOtigh  Rorheater  in  state,  entered  London  in 
a  vast  procession  that  advanced  three  miles  out  of  the  city  to  meet 
him,  luid  took  up  his  quarters  at  Smtluvark,  in  the  pnlfttx;  uf  the 
nf^  Hishop  of  VVinchpsler,  Henry  of  Rlois,  bnither  of  KJI^ 
Stephen.'^  Here  he  receive*!  orders  from  the  young  King  to  pro- 
ceed no  further,  but  return  instantly  to  Canterbury.  In  ob^ 
dience  to  the  eoinmand  he  reliiujuislied  bis  design,  and  tnrnedfur 
the  last  time  from  the  city  of  his  birth  lo  the  city  of  his  death. 

The  first  open  manifestatians  of  hostility  proceeded  from  tfa« 
family  of  the  Broes  of  Saltwood,  Before  he  had  left  the  Deig:h- 
bourhood  of  London,  tidings  had  reached  him  that  UauduU'  da 
Broc  had  seixetl  a  vessel  laden  with  wine  fniin  Hf^nrv  H..  and 
had  killed  or  imprisoned  the  crew.  This  inpirv  was  promptly 
repaired  at  the  biihling  of  the  yotin;^^  King,  lo  whom  tha 
Anhbiihnp  complainetl  of  the  outrage  through  the  abbot  of 
St.  Alban's  and  the  prior  of  Dorer.''  But  the  enmity  of  the 
Brocs  was  not  so  easily  allnved.  No  sooner  had  the  Primate 
rrached  Canterbun"  than  he  was  met  by  a  series  of  fresh  iiuultK. 
Randulf,  he  was  told,  was  hunting  down  his  archiepiseopal  deer, 
witli  his  own  dogs  in  his  own  woods ;  and  Bobert.  imothcr  of  the 
same  family,  who  had  been  nmonk  in  the  novitiate,  but  had  sinrc 
taken  to  a  secular  life,  sent  out  his  nephew  John  lo  wayJav  and 
cut  off  the  tails  uf  a  sumptcr  mule  and  a  horse  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. This  jest,  or  outrage  (according  as  we  regaitl  it),  which 
occurred  on  ('tiristmas-eve,  took  deep  possession  of  Beckct's 
mind."  On  Christtnas-dav,  after  the  solemn  celebration  of  the 
usual  midnight  mass,  he  entered  the  catln-dral  for  the  services  of  a 
fctival  which  eminently  predudes  the  intrusion  of  passionate  and 
revengeful  thoughts.  Before  tbe  perfonnance  of  high  mass  be 
mounted  the  pulpit,  an<l  prcarlie<l  on  thi>  text  (according  to  the 
Vulgate  version)  *  On  earth,  peace  to  men  of  good  will.'  Hi*  began 
by  sju;iiking  of  the  sainted  fathers  of  the  church  of  CBiHerbury, 
the  pnaence  of  whose  bunes  matlo  dimhly  hallowed  the  conse- 
cmtod  ground.     *  One  martyr,'  he  said,   '  they  bad  already ' — 


*  Filutrpben,  2S4,  Xi. 


*  Ibii).,  286. 
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Pih^Pi,  munlnrinl  by  llie  DuiflA,  wlioic  tomb  stood  on  the 
borth  side  of  the  high  nll.ir ;  '  it  was  possible,'  he  adtled,  ^  that 
Ibcy  would  soon  liavo  another.''  The  pi-uplu  wlio  thixmjrcd 
the  iiave  were  in  a  state  of  wild  exeiUinenl ;  tbey  wept  and 
groaDcd,  and  an  audliblc  murmur  ran  through  the  churchy ''  Katbor, 
vhj  do  you  dftserl  us  so  aottn?  to  whom  will  you  Ipave  us?i 
But,  as  he  went  on  witb  liis  discourse,  the  plaintive  stmin 
grudunlly  rose  into  a  toue  of  fiery  iudi^nutiun,  *  You  would 
ba^'e  thuuji^bt,'  says  Jlerbert  of  BosLaui,  who  was  present,  'that 
you  were  looking  at  the  prophetic  beast,  which  had  at  once 
tbo  faro  of  a  man  and  the  faon  of  a  lion.'  He  spoke — lh« 
£u:t  is  recorded  by  all  the  biojrraphcrs,  without  any  sense  ot' 
lift  extreme  imongruity — he  spoke  of  the  insult  of  the  docked 
tails  of  the  sumpter-mule,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder''  ex- 
oainniunirati'*<i  Randult'  anil  Roi)rrt  de  Broc;  an<i  in  the  saino 
sentence  iut-luded  the  Vicar  of  Thirlwinid,  and  Nipel  of  .*?»t'k- 
villc,  the  Vicar  of  Harrow,  fur  occupying  those  incumbencies 
without  his  authfirilv,  iind  refusing  atx'ess  to  his  nfTieialb.'  He 
^so  publicly  denounced  and  forbade  communication  with  the 
three  bishops  who,  by  nrowning  the  young  King,  had  nut  feared 
to  iocroach  upon  the  iircseripiive  rights  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury. *  Miiv  tbey  Ijc  cursed,'  he  said  tu  couclusiun,  '  by  Je^us 
Christ,  and  may  their  memory  be  blolteil  out  of  the  assembly  of 
tbe  saints,  whoever  shall  sow  lialrod  and  discnrc)  between  me  and 
my  Lord  tbe  King:  '*'  With  these  words  lie  dashcxl  tbe  candle  on 
the  pavemeul,^  in  token  of  the  extinction  of  bis  enemies ;  and  a« 
ko  descended  from  the  pulpit,  to  |»iss  tu  tbe  altar  to  colebratc 
mass,  he  rept'ated  to  hts  Welsh  crossbearer,  Alexander,  the  pro- 
phntit'  wonls,  '^  One  martyr,  Si,  Alfege,  you  have  already — another, 
if  God  iviil,  you  will  have  soon.' '"  The  service  in  the  cathdlral 
Was  follonud  by  the  banquet  in  his  ball,  at  wLicb,  although 
Christmas-day  fell  this  year  on  a  Friday,  it  was  observed  that  he 
ate  as  usual,  in.  lumaurof  the  jovous  festival  of  the  Nativity."  On 
tbe  next  day,  Saturday,  the  Feast  of  St.  istcpheii,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  FeBst  of  bt.  Joltn,.  he  again  celebrated  mass  ;  °  and  towards  the 

'  Fit»U]Jieii,  292. 

'  Accartlinif  tu  llir  pn)Ttilar  bslier,  ihf  viCDnimuiiieatian  of  the  Bnio  fkmiljr 
wu  tioT  lh«  ouljr  time  Ibat  Docket  nireii^l  a  ■imrlAT  oftriic«.  Lambaid,  in  liU 
Penunfuilatiam  oj  KtmL.  •«)»  Itiul  lite  ]iirii|ile  »f  Situud,  near  Roube^ltr,  iiiault«d 
lj«;k«i  ■«  lie  r\M\t  tltTUiitc'i  (lie  lown,  nnil,  IiLp  lh«  ItrE>c4,  <'iil  olT  liic  'ail«  of  liis  hiKMi^ 
Tbeir  difsceu limits,  at  s.\\\'\%\at\^\  forllic  crime,  w«rf  cr«r  after  Ixini  willi  lionci'  Miia,. 
Atiiillirr  i-niilitiuini'tL  ul'  lU«  IfkmkI  ■<hm  IIwI  lb«  iiibwbiunU  tif  Sirnud  werr  the  fwnOM' 
whom  St.  Aitsuiiiue  is  repoTl*^  tn  liuvp  viiiUnl  witb  lhi«  ctirae  fur  futraing  ■  Jfab^ 
tail  la  bU  Uick.     (Se^  IIarri>.'a  Ktat,  303.) 

t>  Urilwrt,  Ki).  Uilm,  vol.  i.  |i.  -123.  ■  Filulei'ben.  203. 

*  Grim,  Ed.  GiK'»,  vol.  i.  p.  GJl.  '  Oarxier,  1". 

■■  Ga(nic«T  71-75.  "  Herbert,  324.  "  Filulephen,  292. 
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close  of  the  SabKith.  under  cover  of  the  ni«:ht.  he  «ent  vkbj, 
vhh  messayrs  to  the  King  of  Fmiice  »nd  the  Arrhbishop  of  Sens, 
bis  faithful  aeniint  Herbert  of  Bosham,  telling  him  that  he  would 

[see  him  no  more,  but  that  he  was  anxious  not  tn  expose  him  to 
the  further  suspicions  of  Henry.  Herbert  departed  wiih  a  hea\'y 
heart,?  and  with  him  went  Alexander,  the  Welsh  crossbearer. 
The  Arehblsliop  sent  off  another  scn'nnt  to  the  Pope,  and  two 
others  to  the  IJisbop  of  Norwich,  with  a  letter  relating  to  Hugh 
Earl  of  N'orfolk.  He  also  drew  up  a  deed  appointing  his  priest 
William  to  the  ehapelrv  of  Penshurst,  with  an  excommnniralion 

^  a^inst  any  one  wIjo  shouhl  take  it  froni  him/i  These  are  his 
last  recorded  public  acts.  On  the  night  of  the  same  Sunday  '  he 
received  a  warning  letter  from  Franee,  announcing  that  he  was  in 
peril  from  some  new  attack.     What  this  was  is  now  to  be  told. 

The  three  prelates — Roger  of  llisliop's-bridgc.  Archbishop 
of  V'oik,*  Cjilbert  FoUot,  Hishop  of  Loudon,  and  Jocelyu  the 
LomhartI,  Bishop  of  Salisbury — having  left  England  as  sood 
as  they  heard  tliat  the  excommunication  had  been  issued  against 
them,  arrive<i  in  France  a  few  days  before  Christmas,'  and 
immediately  proteedwl  to  the  King,  who  was  then  at  the  castle  of 
Bur,  ueui-  Uiiyeux."  It  was  a  place  alrradv  famous  in  history  as 
llie  scene  of  the  inter\-iew  between  William  and  Harold,  when 
the  oath  was  perfidiously  exacted  and  sworn  whicli  3e<l  to  the 
conquest  of  England.  All  munncr  of  rumours  about  Becket's 
proceedings  had  rench(*<l  the  ears  of  Henry,  and  he  besought  the 
advice  of  the  three  prelates.  The  Archbishop  of  York  answered 
cautiously,  ^  Ask  counsel  from  vour  barons  and  knights;  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say  what  must  be  done.'  A  pause  ensued  ;  and 
then  it  was  added — whether  by  Uoger  or  by  some  one  else  does 
not  clearly  appear — *  As  long  as  Thomas  lives,  you  will  have 
neither  good  days,  nor  peaceful  kingdom,  nor  quiet  life.'*     These 

'  HhUh.  nu,  SK.  *<  Fituti-plini,  292,  293. 

'  Aumi.  P«Mi(iTerliQ.  Etl.  nil<«,  rot.  ii.  p.  MB. 

'  This  coiitmc  witb  U<>cket  fur  die  pririlegn  of  lli«  tee  at  Yoric,  ibooftb  Ibe  BMMt 

■  ii]|X)[Liiit,  wMiiuC  llic  only  ^tDp  wliicli  ATrMii«hi>{i  Kofjicr  luiioiued.  It  wa*  h  klaDiljof 
qiic^liijii  iH^turotii  ilif  twu  nrcliliUliops  Btut  ItOp^^r  iruiiiilaiijiil  tliC  pie^rrnincin:''  of 
btf  M«  aftaiml  ncckK't  (ui:ceuu[  in  a  tuuii^irli.'it  ■iiiKiildt  rnuiiiipr.  '  Iti  1176/ 
uys  Fijltiri,  '  II  aytiot)  wa«  caUrd  &t  Wofelmiititer,  tli«  Pu|]e't  legale  beii(|[  prcvoit 
tlicrcAl ;  oil  wtio*e  ri|iht  h^utl  Mt  Richud  Arctibialiup  of  CantMbury,  aa  iit  hi*  profMr 

IiUce;  triien  in  *|ii:i[i>[i  Ro)^  i>f  Yurk,  aiiJ,  Itiiiliiiic  Caiilntmry  aiiaratrJ,  fairtjr  fill 
lim  down  on  tViiwbury'*  lap.',  ...'It  matlrrn  tu  Iirt1«  (o  (lie  waiLw  Minih«  ifritw,' 
tb«  hiiluriiLD  cnntinun,  '  wlitclier  Rai^or  iitAl  Uichnrd — or  Kichuci  t>eat  Hok«t  ;  ]r«t, 
Oncjr  fur  nil,  we  will  trrkmi  up  Ibr.'  jir^iimriili  triiicli  riicli  iirr  iillr|;«Ml  fur  ita  pn>- 
c<>«(lii>t[i :'  wliicb  accatdingljr  foUim  wicti  his  uiuaI  nzy  liutociur.— FuUer'i  Chunk 
But.,  iil.  ^  3. 
'  HrrWrt.aiO. 

"  Uartricr,  65,  vbo  giTM  ihe  iDterview  in  mucb  gtMter  d«tail  tbtn  tbt  oUiK 
cliroiiiclen. 
.   '  FiuMe|>bfn,  390. 
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words  pnailfld  tlie  iiti^  into  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  fury  to 
whirh  all  the  earlier  Pl.intnjrenet  princes  were  subject,  niut  which 
was  believed  by  ibeinseSves  to  arise  from  a  mixture  of  demoniacal 
blooil  in  their  race.  It  is  described  in  Henry's  son  John  as 
'somettiing  beyond  ang>!r:  he  was  so  chanG:ed  in  bis  whole  body 
that  a  man  would  hnrdly  have  known  him.  His  forehead  was 
drawn  up  into  deep  furrows;  his  darning  eyes  plistcncd  ;  a  livid 
hue  took  ibe  place  of  colour.'s'  Henry  himself  is  said  on  one 
occasion  to  have  torn  out  the  eves  of  a  messena^er  who  hrDught 
him  bad  tidings;  ami  in  his  previous  controversy  with  I3ecket, 
b(*  is  represented  as  havinj^  flun^  down  his  cap,  torn  oft"  his  clothes, 
thrown  ihe  silk  coverlet  from  bis  bed,  and  rolled  upon  it,  gnawing 
the  straw  and  rushes.  Of  such  a  kind  was  the  frenzy  which  he 
•howctl  on  the  present  occasion.  '  A  fellow,'  he  exclaimed,  *  that 
has  eaten  my  hread  lias  lifle<I  up  his  heel  a^inst  me — a  fellow 
thai  I  hjadod  with  benefits  dares  insult  the  King  and  llic  whole 
royal  family,  and  train]>les  on  the  whole  king<lom — a  fellow  that 
came  to  court  on  a  lame  sumpter  mule  sits  without  hindrance  on 
tlie  throne  itself.'  '  What  shifrg-ard  wretrhes,'  he  linrst  Purtha^in 
and  again,  'wli.it  cowards  have  1  brou^ljt  up  in  my  court,  who 
care  nothing  for  their  allejflauce  to  their  master!  not  one  will 
deliver  me  front  this  low-horn  priest  V  ^  and  witli  these  fatal  words 
he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

There  were  present  among  Ihe  courtiers  four  knights,  whose 
names  long  lived  in  the  memory  of  men,  and  on  which  every 
ingenuity  was  exercised  to  exlracl  from  tbeni  an  evil  augury  of 
the  dee<i  which  has  made  them  famous^ Reginald  Filzurse,  'son 
of  the  Bearj'  and  *  of  truly  licarlike  character'  (so  the  Canterbury 
monks  represented  it)  ;  Hugh  tie  Moreville,  '  of  the  ciiy  of 
dentb' — of  whom  a  dremlful  story  was  told  of  his  having  ordered 
a  young  Saxon  to  be  boiled  alive  on  the  false  accusation  of 
bis  wife  ;  William  dc  Tracy — a  bmvc  soldier,  it  was  said,  but  'of 
parricidal  wickedness  ;'  Ktchard  le  Brcz  or  le  Bret,  commonly 
known  as  Brito,  from  the  Latinized  version  of  his  name  in  the 
Chronicles — more  fit  they  say,  to  have  been  callml  the  'Brute.'" 
They  are  all  described  as  on  familiar  terms  with  the  King  himself, 
and  sometimes,  in  official  language,  as  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber.'' They  also  appear  to  have  been  brought  togedier  by  old 
associati(ms.  Fitzurse,  Moreville,  and  Tracy  had  all  swani  homage 
to  Becket  as  Chancellor.  Fitzurse,  Tracy,  and  Bret  had  all  con- 
nexions with  Somersetshire.  Their  rank  and  lineage  can  even 
now  be  accurately  traced  through  the  medium  of  our  county  his- 

'  Rirlmnl  nf  Drvltn>,  §  ID. 

*  Will,  ('■nr.,  KO.  GiLei,  vol.  i.  p.  30  i    Grim.  68;  'Getrw,  1412. 
"  Will.  Cwrt.,  31.  •*  '  CabieuUrii,*  timue,  Chron..  UU, 
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torians  and  legal  records.  Pitziu'sc  was  the  descendant  of  Uno, 
or  Ours,  who  liad,  undoj  the-  ('unquernr,  held  Grittlpston  in  Wilt- 
shire, of  the  Ahbey  of  Olafctonbuiy.  His  father,  llichard  Filzunr, 
became  pusscssi-d  in  the  icl^  uf  StcpLien  uf  the  manor  of  VVil- 
leloa  in  Somersetshire,  wliich  had  dpsctmdcd  to  Kcginald  a  iew 
^ears  1)efort>  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.*  He  was  also 
a  tenant  in  chief  in  Nnrlhainpionshire,  in  tail  in  X^ctcestershire.' 
Morcville  was  a  man  of  rank,  aiitL  held  hiifii  ofTue,  both  before  anil 
after  the  murdur.  lie  was  this  very  year  Justice  iLinenuit  of  the 
counties  of  Nortliumberland  antl  Cumberland,  tv'liere  Ite  inhpriied 
the  barony  of  Burgh-«n-^.he^-Sands  and  other  posse^ssions  from  hit 
&thcr  Uo^r  and  liis  ^andl'athcr  Simou.  lie  was  likewise 
forester  of  Cujikbcrlond,  owner  uf  the  Litstle  of  Kuan'sbnruugh, 
and  a<Ided  to  hi«  paternal  property  that  of  his  wife,  Ilelwise  ds 
HautoviUe.K  ]iichar<l  the  Hreton  was,  it  may  he  iiifc-rred  fr*»m  an 
incident  in  the  murder,  intimulc  wltb  Priuee  William,  the  Klng'A 
l>rothor.''  He  mid  hii  hmlher  Kdutuud  had  sucevcded  to  their 
father  Simon  le  ISret,  who,  it  would  seem,  had  piven  bis  name  to 
tlm  village  of  Samford,  still  called  from  the  family,  Samford  i/ref. 
Tracy  had  already  distiui^iishefl  himself  in  war.'  His  family 
were  allied  by  mnrriugc  to  the  f^reat  house  of  Courteuay,^  and  ba 
held  a  fee  aud  under-fix  iu  Devonshire.' 

It  is  not  cleai'  on  what  day  the  fatal  exclamation  of  the  King  wo* 
mode.  FitzBteplmn'"  reports  itns  taking  place  on  Suudav,  the^Tih 
of  December.  UtUcrs,"  who  ascribe  a  more  ulahorate  character  to 
the  whole  plot,  dale  it  a  few  <lays  before,  on  Thursday  the  24tli, 
— the  whole  Court  taking  part  in  il,  and  Kogcr  ArrId)!shop  of 
York  giving  full  instructions  to  the  knights  as  to  their  future 
course.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  generally  believed  that  ibey 
left  IJur  oil  the  night  of  the  Kind's  fury.  Dicy  thtoi,  it  was 
tliought,  proceeded  by  diiTerent  roads  to  the  coaal,  and  crossed  the 
Chnnuel  on  the  following  day.  Two  of  them  landed,  as  wa*  ■ 
afterwards  noticed  with  malicious  satisfaction,  at  the  port  of 
*  Doffs  near  Dover,"  two  of  them  at  \VinehilKea,f  and  all  four 
arrived  at  the  samtf  hour^  at  the  fortrc^ss  of  Snitwood  Castle,  the 
property  of  the  see  of  ('.interburv,  hut  now  occupied,  as  wc  ba\'C 
•eoD,  by  Becket's  chief  enemy — Dan  Ramlolph  of  Broc — who  cams 
out  to  welcome  them/     Here  tbev  would  doubtless  bo  told  of  the. 


'  Kiwi'a  Jud|t«a  of  UagliUid,  i,  '279. 

*  wm.  om.,  31. 

■  LiiMPT  Ni^  Scaccarii,  pfi.  U»-2J1. 

*  Gaiiiirr,  6>^,  Ofi  ;  >q  atau  (ft-rvom*,  Cliruii., 

*  Gnm,  Gi(;  Gcrvaae,  CiirtHi.,  1-lU. 
<>  FiroUijben,  291. 


'  Lib^r  Niifri  Scaccuii,  yp.  21G-S9. 

•"  Fifnlfiiliwi,  30X 

^  OolliiwiMt't  SitmrrfeUhir^  ULMC* 

"  Fnwtei.li«H  2'Jfl. 

14U. 

^  (ivnier,  06. 

'  Ganiier,  6(J. 
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munication  launched  againatltbeir  host  on  Clii-Ulina»<<laj. 
In  the  tlarlmegs  of  the  long  winter  nJe;ht  of  tlie  ^8th  uf  De- 
cember' it  WHS  heUevMl  that  the  ronspirators  conccrtctl  the 
scheme  with  candtes  extinguished,  and  not  evpn  aeRing'  each 
other's  faces.  Early  in  the  mumiiig  of  the  next  day  they 
issued  orders  in  the  Kind's  name'  fur  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  be 
levied  froin  the  neigh  hour  liood  to  march  with  them  to  Canterbury. 
Thcv  thetiisetveii  incmntf.il  their  cluirgen;,  anil  galloped  along 
the  sanie  Roman  n>ad  which  still  {^^oncliicis  the  traveller  by  a 
■traight  liiie  of  liftefn  inili-s  from  Saltwood  to  the  city." 
Xhey  proceeded  iusttuitly  to  Sii.  Augustine's  Abbey*  outside  the 
Walls,  and  took  up  their  quarters  with  Clarcmhald,  the  Abbot.^ 

The  abbey  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  confusion  at  tlie  time  of 
arrival,  A  destructive  fiiv  had  ravageil  the  buildings  two 
before,!*  and  the  nijiuratlons  could  liajdlj^  have  been  yet 
cumplcted.  Its  domestic  state  was  still  more  disturbed.  It  was 
now  nearly  ten  ycar^  sinro  a  feud  had  been  raging  between  the 
snmates  and  their  abbot,  who  had  been  intrud«l  on  them  in 
lliil,  OS  Becket  had  boen  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Cathedral,- — ■ 
but  willi  tlie  ultimate  different.r,  that,  whilst  UiJtket  had  become 
the  champion  of  tho  clergy^  (.'larembald  had  stood  fast  by  the 
King  his  patron,  which  perpctuateil  tlie  quarrel  between  the 
monlis  and  their  superior,  irie  would,  therefore,  naturally  be  eager 
to  rweive  the  newcomers,  and  with  him  they  concerted  measures 
Tur  their  future  movements.'  Having  sent  orders  to  the  mayor  or 
provost  of  Canterbviry  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  the  King's  iimiie, 
forbidding  any  one  to  offer  assistance  to  the  Archbishop,"  the 
knights  ome  more  uiotnited  their  chargers,  and,  aororapanied  by 
Robert  of  Bnic,  who  had  probably  atCended  thein  from  Saliwood, 
rude  under  the  long  lino  of  niiU  which  still  separates  the  city  and 
the  precincts  of  ih<>  cnthedrnl  from  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  till 
they  reached  the  gniat  gateway  which  opened  into  the  court  of 
the  j'VrchUi shop's  palace.  They  were  fallowed  by  a  hand  uf  about 
a  doxen  armed  men,  whom  thev  placed  in  the  house  of  one 
Gilbert,''  which  stoud  hanl  by  the  gale. 

It  was  Tuesday  the  2iUh  of  December.  'I'uesday,  his  Iriends 
remarked,  had  always  been  a  significant  day  in  Oerket's  life. 
On  a  Tuesday  he  was  btim  and  baptixetl — on  a  Tuesday  he  had 
fled  from  Northampton—on  a  Tuesday  be  had  Icifl  the  King's 
conn  m  Normandy — on  a  Tuesday  he  had  left  England  on  his  exile 
—on  a  Tuesday  he  had  rclurned  from  that  exile — ^it  was  now  on  a 

*  Oftvan,  66.      '  GHm.  60;  Ougn,  ed.  GiUt,  vol.  i.  p.   160;  Fitutoiibea,  293  ; 
Oanrin-,  66. 

■  GatiiW,  lie,  70.        "  GtrvM*,  Oinm.,  1412.         '  Tboni'*  Cbrmtieln,  1618. 

•  Cierviue,  Oaan.,  UN.  '  Gwiiier,  66.  ^  Fitxalf^M,  *296. 
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Tuesday  that  the  fatal  hour  rame' — nnd  (as  the  next  generauan 
observed)  it  was  on  a  Tuesday  that  his  enemy  King  Henrj-  wu 
huried — aiid  on  a  Tuesday  ihaithe  mnrlVT's  relics  were  translated. 
Another  omen  was  also  remarked.  He  Imd  told  several  persons 
in  France  that  he  was  convinced  lie  should  not  outlive  the  year,* 
and  in  two  days  the  year  woulil  be  ended. 

Thai  inornini;  he  attended  mass  in  the  cathedral ;  then  passeil  a 
lonp  time  In  tlic  ctmptcr-housc,  confessing  to  two  of  the  monks, 
ami  receiving,  as  S(?eins  to  have  been  his  custom,  three  scuurg- 
ings.*  Tlie  dinner/  which  took  place  in  tlic  {treat  hall  of  his 
palace  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  was  now  over ;  the  concluding'  hymn 
or  'j^race'  was  finished  ;«  and  Becket  had  reliretl  to  his  pri^-ate 
room,''  where  lie  sate  on  his  bed,'  lalking^  with  his  friends ;  whilst 
the  servantSj  a(xv>rdinji  lo  the  practice  which  then  prcrvailinl,  and 
which  mny  still  be  seen  in  our  old  collegiate  establishments, 
reraiiined  in  the  hall,  makitij''  their  meal  of  the  broken  meat 
which  was  left.  The  Ihwr  of  the  haU  was  sli-ewn  with  bay  and 
straw,  to  accommodate  those  who  could  not  find  rtxim  un  ibe 
benches  -^  nnd  the  crowd  of  begpara  and  poor,^  who  daily  received 
their  food  from  tlie  Archbishop,  had  pone"'  into  the  outer  yard, 
and  were  lingering  before  their  final  dispersion.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  ttie  four  knights  dismounted  in  thecouit  before 
the  hall" — the  doors  were  all  open,  ami  they  passed  through  the 
erowil  without  opposition.  Either  to  avert  suspicion  or  from 
deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  time,  which  forbade  the  entrance 
of  umietl  men  into  the  peaceful  pnx'incis  of  the  cathedral,*  they 
left  their  wirapons  behind,  anil  their  coats  of  mail  were  cuueealed 
by  the  usual  cape,  and  timic,''  or  coat  of  ordinary  Hfe.i  One 
attendant,  KaduU,  an  archer,  foUowed  them."^  Thpy  were  generally 
luiown  as  courtiers  ;  and  the  servants  invited  them  to  partake  of 
the  rcntains  of  the  feast,  'i'hcy  tlcclincd,  and  were  pressing  on, 
when,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's room,  they  were  met  by  William  I*'itz-N  igel,  the  seneschal,* 
who  hud  just  parted  from  the  Frimate  with  a  |>ermission  to  leave 
his  service,  and  join  the  King  in  France.  When  he  saw  the 
knighbi,  whom  he    immediatrly  recognised,   he  ran  forward  and 

*  AUii,  «<t.  OiIm,  voli.  ii.  p.  377;  Mattliew  Paiia,  ll7.  It  wu  tlie  fad  ol  ibe39ll|  i 
of  0«ceinli«r  falliti)r  uo  a.  TuuiIajt  Uiat  iixei  tb«  date  uf  hi*  druth  tw  117V,  not  U^Cj 
<ten-ii«*,  Cltruii,  Hl4.  J 

■<  Gtrviue,  70.  b.  '25,  *  Aiioii.  Liunbelli.  «d.  Gilei,  vol.  ii.  p.  121;  Rog«T,  I«9}| 
Guiiiier. 

'  Fi't  tlir  iwcoiml  of  hi«  dinniwt,  wp  UifrWrl,  63,  64,  70,  71,  *  IMtl..  "0. 

^  Grini,  70;  Bf-trndicr,  ed.  GiLrt,  rol.  it.  p,  .'>&.  '  Roger,  153. 

>>   Fttnle)>lrnt,  IflD.  >  Unm,  70  ;  Ftlutefitjin,  29>1  ;   (ianiier,  l>6  (6). 

B  Orim,  70.  '  Gamier,  6fi.  "  FiixVpiiti^n.  310.  **  Umraae,  1415.1 

•«  Griro.  7(J;  Rogn.  161.  '  Grim.  ,0;  Anor.  Laabeth,  120. 

*  GuniM,  6(i,  67  ;  VLo^a,  161;  Onm,G0;  Fiintvplitti,  2il7. 
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gave  them  the  usunl  kiss  of  salutation,  and  at  tlieir  request 
ushered  them  to  the  room  where  Beeket  sate.  *My  loni,'  he 
said,  '  here  are  four  kaightii  from  Kuie  Henry,  wishing  to 
speak  to  you.'*  'Let  them  come  in,'  said  Rocket.  It  must 
have  hecn  a  solemn  moment,  even  for  those  ^oug^l  men, 
when  they  first  found  themselves  in  tiie  presence  of  tlie  Arch- 
bishop. 'I'hrce  of  tl»-m,  Hujih  de  Morcville,  RepinalJ  Fitzurse, 
and  William  de  Tracy,  had  known  him  long  hefore  in  tlie  days 
of  his  splendour  as  Cliancellor  and  favourite  of  the  king.  He 
was  still  in  the  vigour  of  strength,  though  in  his  fifiy-tliiiti  j'car; 
his  countenance,  if  we  may  judjje  of  it  from  the  accounts  jit  the 
close  of  the  ilay,  still  relaimHl  its  majestic  and  striking  aspect; 
his  eyes  were  large  and  piercing ;''  and  his  tall  figure,'^  though 
really  spare  and  thin,  had  a  portly  look  from  the  number  of 
vestments  which  he  wore  heneath  his  ordinary  clothes.  Round 
mbout  him  sate  or  lay  on  the  ground  the  monks  or  clerks  of  his 
household — am^mgst  them,  his  fiiithful  counsellor,  John,  Arch- 
deacon of  Salisbury,  William  Fitzatepben  his  chaplain,  and 
E<ivvard  Grim,  a^axon  monk,  of  Cambridge,*  who  had  arrived 
but  a  few  days  hefore  on  a  visit. 

When  the  four  knights  appeared,  Becket,  wilUout  looking  at 
them,  pointedly  c<mtinLied  his  conversation  with  the  monk  who 
•ate  next  him,  an<l  on  whose  shoulder  he  was  leaning.*  They,  on 
their  part,  entered  without  a  word,  beyond  a  greeting  exchanged  in 
a  whisper  to  the  attendants  wbo  stood  near  the  door,^  aiid  tlicn 
marched  straight  to  wliere  the  Archbishop  sate,  and  plat:e<l  them- 
selves on  the  floor  at  his  feel,  among  the  clerks  and  monks  who 
vere  reclining  around.  Kadulf  the  archer  sate  behind  them,^  on 
the  boards.  Becket  now  turned  round  for  the  first  time,  and  gazed 
steadfastly  on  each  in  silence,''  which  he  at  lust  broke  by  saluting 
Tracy  by  name.  The  couspinitors  continued  to  look  mulelv  at 
each  other,  till  i'itzurse/  who  throughout  took  the  ]end,  replied, 
with  a  scornful  expression,  *  God  help  you  I '  Becket's  face  grew 
crimson,*  and  he  glanced  round  at  their  countenances,^  which 
seeme<l  to  gather  fire  from  Fitzurse's  speech.  Fitzurse  again 
broke  forth, — ^' We  have  a  message  from  the  King  over  the 
water — tell  us  wlicther  you  will  hear  it  in  private,  or  in  tlie  hear- 
ing of  all.'*  'As  you  wisb,'  said  the  Archbishop.  '  iVav,  as 
you  wish/  said  Fitzurse.''  *  ^?ay,  as  yon  wish,'  said  Becket. 
The  monks  at  the  Archbishop's  intimation  withdrew  into  an 
adjoining  room ;   but  the  doorkeeper  ran   up  and  kept  the  iloor 

'  Garttier,  67.  "  Hcrl.en,  fl3.  '  FirMlroheii,  183, 

'  HribFrt.  Xi^.  *  Garuitr,  67.  '  Ikncdici,  SA. 
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ajar,  that  tfaoy  mi^ht  sec  from  the  outsirte  whnt  was  gninf;  on.' 
Fitzurse  Iiad  hardly  Ijcgun  bis  mt'ssa^f,  whrti  Dt'ckct,  sufMrnlr 
struck  with  .1  consciousness  of  his  dan^r,  cxctaiincd,  'This  tnmt 
not  foe'tohl  in  secTPt,*  and  ordcml  the  doorkcrper  to  recall  the 
monks.*'  For  a  few  seconds  the  knig'hts  wpre  leftalone  with  Rpcket; 
ami  thr  thnui;ht  occurred  to  tlicm,  ns  thry  afterwards  coniesaed, 
of  killinir  liiin  with  the  crozier  which  liiy  iit  his  feet — the  only 
weapon  within  their  mach.'  The  monks  burricil  bick,  and  Fite^ 
urse,  apparently  calmed  by  their  presence,  resunietl  ius  stBtemeot 
of  the  complaint*  of  the  Kinf^.  These  mmplnints,  which  «n 
^ivcn  by  the  various  chroniclers  in  Tory  diffi?reiit  words,  wej'e  thrc« 
in  number.  'The  Kinfi-oTerthc  water  commands  you  to  perform 
your  duty  to  the  Kin^r  on  lliis  side  the  water,  instead  of  takinjr  away 
his  crown.'  *  Rather  tlian  takeaway  his  crown,'  repli<*d  Becket^  *I 
would  ^\\e  him  three  or  four  crowns.'"'  '  You  have  excited  dis- 
turbances in  the  kingrdotn,  and  die  Kin^  n-qmres  yon  to  «asw« 
for  them  at  his  court.'  'Never,'  said  the  Archbishop,  ''sfasU 
the  sea  agnin  come  between  ine  and  my  church,  unless  1  am 
drap^ed  thence  by  the  feet.'  *  Vou  have  excommunicated  the 
bishops,  tuid  you  must  absolve  them.'  *  It  was  not  I,'  replied 
Heckel,  '  but  tlie  Pope,  and  you  must  gu  to  him  im  absolu- 
tion.' He  then  nppe^ed,  in  ionf^ua^  whicli  is  variously  rt^ 
ported,  to  the  promises  of  tlie  Kiiif;  «t  their  interview  in  Uw 

?r[re(;diui(  July.  Kitzurse  burst  forth,  *  What  ia  it  vou  say? 
ou  charije  the  Kiniyr  wltli  treochcrv.'  *  Reginald,  RpgimH,' 
said  Becket,"  '' I  do  no  such  thin^ ;  out  I  appeal  to  the  arciH- 
bishops,  bishops^  and  preat  people,  five  hundred  and  more,  who 
heard  it.  aud  you  were  present  yourself,  Sir  Rpfrinald.'  *I  «M 
not,*  said  Hegiiudd,  '  1  ne\-cr  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  the  kind.* 
*  You  were,'  said  Beckel,  '  I  saw  you.'"  The  knights,  irritated 
by  th<^  diali^Tie,  swore  ag^in  and  af^in,  'by  God's  wounds,' 
that  they  had  borne  with  him  long  enough.?  John  of  Salisbury, 
the  pnidrnt  coimtcllnr  of  the  Arclibishop,  who  perceiv-cd  that 
matters  were  advancins:  to  rxtremitiej,  whispered,  '  My  lord^  speak 
privately  to  them  about  this.*  *  No,'  said  Becket ;  *  they  make 
proposals  and  demands  which  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
admit.'  i 

He,  in   his  turn,  coroplatnfld  of  the  insults  he  had   reeeivTd. 
First  came  the  ^and  ^ievances  of  tlie  prefseding'  week.     '  They 

'  Kogfi.  161 ;  Benedict.  96.  *   Ro^r,  ll!:^:  Beiwilicl,  dti  ;  Gunicr,  67. 
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bave  attacked  my  sorrams,  tbcr  have  rut  ofF  my  ffninptcr-mutc's 
Jtiil,  they  have  carried  off  tlie  casks  of  wine  that  wltc  the  King's 
[-ttwii  gift.''  It  ivns  now  thnt  Hu|Erh  de  Morevillc,  the  gentlest 
of  the  four,*  put  in  n  mihlf^r  inswpr :  '  ^^liy  iHd  you  not  com- 
^ain  to  the  Kin?  of  tliese  outrage*?  Why  did  you  take  upon 
yourself  to  punish  (hem  hy  your  own  authority?'  The  Arch- 
;VUhop  tumfd  round  sharply  upon  him:  *  Hugh  !  how  proudly 
you  lift  up  your  head!  When  the  ri^lits  of  the  Church  are 
violated,  I  shall  wait  for  no  man's  permission  to  avpnge  them. 
I  will  give  to  the  King  the  things  that  are  the  King's,  but  to 
I  God  the  thinjjs  that  are  God's.  It  is  my  Imsiness,  and  I  alone 
will  see  to  it.''  For  the  first  lime  in  the  interview  the  Areh- 
l^ifthop  had  assumml  an  nttiiude  of  defiance;  the  fury  of  the 
fcnights  broke  at  once  through  the  bonds  which  harl  partially 
,  restraiDed  it,  and  displayed  itself  openly  in  those  impassioned 
geatures  wliieh  an^now  confined  to  the  half-<:ivi!i7.rd  nations  of  the 
luth  and  east,  but  which  seem  to  have  been  natural  to  all  classes 
of  mediaeval  Europe.  Their  eyes  flashc<l  fire;"  they  sprang  upon 
their  feet,  and  rushing  close  up  to  him,  gnashed  their  teeth, 
twisted  iheir  long  gloves,  and  wiUllv  threw  their  arms  abuvc 
tfaeir  heads.  Fitzurse  exclaimed,  '  Vou  threaten  us,  you  threaten 
US  ;  are  you  going  to  excommunicate  us  all  ?'  One  of  the  others 
added,  *  As  1  hope  for  God's  mercy,  he  shall  not  do  that ;  he 
has  excoinmunlcate'cl  too  uiimv  already.'*  The  Archbisho])  also 
apmn?  from  his  conch,!'  in  n  state  of  strong  excitement.  '  You 
tliTeaten  me,'  he  said,  '  in  vain ;  were  all  the  swonis  in  England 
banging  over  my  lientK  too  could  not  terrify  me  from  my  olnv 
dience  to  God,  and  my  lord  the  Pope.*  Foot  to  foot  shall  you 
find  me  in  the  bnttic  of  the  Lonl.'  Once  I  gave  way.  1  returned 
to  my  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  will  never  more  desert  It. 
And  besides,  you  know  what  there  is  between  you  and  me;  I 
wtradcT  the  more  thnt  you  should  thus  threaten  the  Archbishop 
in  bis  own  house.'  He  alluded  to  the  fraltv  sworn  lo  him  as 
Chancellor  by  Moreville,  Filzurse,  and  Tracy,  which  touche*!  the 
tenderest  nerve  of  the  feudal  character.  *  There  is  nothing,'  they 
rejoined,  with  an  anger  which  they  doubtless  fell  lo  be  just  and 
loyal,  'there  is  nothing  between  you  and  us  which  can  be  against 
the  King.'*' 

Roused  by  the  sudden  burst  of  passion  on  both  sides,  many  uf 
the  servants  and  mnnks,  with  a  few  soldiers  of  the  household, 
basUmetl  into  the  room,  and  ranged  themselves  round  tbeJirch- 

'  Rogn-.  ira ;  TVuedlct,  61  ;  Qr%\»K,  1415 ;  GaniLtr,  ^H.  '  BeiimlicI,  63. 
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bishop.  Fitzurse  lumrd  to  thnm  and  said,  *  You  who  are  on  ibe 
Kinji's  side,  ami  bound  to  him  hy  your  ailejilancp,  Bttind  off.' 
They  iTuiaincd  moliunless,  nnd  Filzurse  called  to  them  a  serond 
time, '  Guard  him  ;  prevent  him  frosii  escaping.'  The  Archbishop 
said,  '  I  sliall  not  escape.'  On  this  the  knig^hts  caught  hold  of 
their  old  arqiuiintnnre,  William  Fitz-Nt|Cel,  who  had  cutcred  with 
the  rest,  ami  hurric<l  him  with  them»  saving,  '  Come  with  us,*  He 
Called  out  to  itccla-t,  *  Voii  see  what  they  are  doing  with  me.*  '  I 
see,'  replied  Uecket ;  '  this  is  llieir  hour,  and  tlie  power  of  darkness/ 
As  tbcy  stood  at  the  door  they  exclaimed,  '  It  is  you  who  threaten ;' 
and  in  a  deep  undertone  they  added  some  menace,  and  enjoined 
on  the  scrt'ants  obedience  to  their  orders."  With  the  quickness  of 
hearing  for  which  he  was  n:iiiaik;il>li:,'*  lie  caught  the  words  of 
their  defiance,  and  darted  afler  tliem  to  the  door,  entreating  them 
to  rcWse  FiTz-\igel ;"  then  he  implore*!  ihe  temperate  MoreWlle 
to  return^  and  repeat  their  message  ;"  am)  lastly,  in  despair  and 
indigualioii,  he  struck  bis  neck  repeatedly  witti  his  hand,  and  saiil, 
*  Here,  here  you  will  find  me/  ^ 

Tlie  knights,  deaf  to  his  solicitations,  kept  their  course,  seizing 
anotlirr  soldier  ha  they  went,  Rmlulf  Morin,  and  passed  through 
the  hail  and  coui1,  crying,  *  To  nrmsl  to  arms  1 '  A  few  of 
their  companions  hud  already  taken  {K>st  within  the  great  gate- 
way, to  prevent  the  gate  being  shut ;  the  rest,  at  the  shout, 
poured  in  from  the  bouses  where  they  were  stationed  har<l  by, 
with  the  watchword  'King's  men  I  King's  men!'  (Heaux — 
lieaux !)  Tbe  gate  was  instmtlv  closed,  to  cut  ofl' communi- 
cation with  tiie  tomi ;  tlie  Archbisljop's  porter  was  removed, 
and  in  front  of  the  wicket,  which  was  left  open,  William  Fila- 
Nigcl,  and  a  suldicr  attacheil  to  the  household  of  Clarembald, 
Simon  of  Crioil,  kept  guard  on  liorseback.'  The  knights  tlirew 
off  tlieir  capf!g  and  coats  under  a  large  mulberry-tree  in  the 
garden,''  appeared  in  their  armour,  and  girt  on  iheir  swords.' 
Kilzurse  armed  himself  in  the  porch, ■"  with  the  assistance 
of  llolicrt  Tibia,  trencherman  of  the  Archbishop."  Osbert 
an<l  -Algar,  two  of  the  servants,  seeing  their  appn>a<:b,  shut  and 
barred  the  door  of  the  ball,  nnd  the  knights  in  vain  endeavourc<l 
to  force   it  open."     But   Robert   de  Broc,   who   bad   known   tbe 
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palare  durlno;  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  his  uncle  Rundolf^P 
callc^l  out,  *  Follow  inc,  frcnllemcn,  1  will  show  yt>u  the  way  ;* 
and  pot  into  the  orcliard  behind  the  kilctien.  There  was  a  stair- 
case h'aiiing  tlienec  \o  the  ante-cliamber  between  the  hall  am!  the 
Archbishop's  bedroom.  The  wooden  steps  were  undrr  repair, 
and  the  carpenters  had  gone  to  their  dinner,  leaving  their  toolg 
on  the  stairs.*!  Filzurse  seized  an  axe,  and  the  others  hatcliets, 
and  thus  armed  thoy  mounted  tlir  slatrrase  to  the  ante-chambrr,' 
lirolcp  through  an  oriel  window  which  looked  out  on  i\\e  j^aitlcn," 
entered  the  hall  JVoin  the  inside,  aitiu-ke<l  and  wounded  the  ser- 
vants who  were  guarding  it,  and  opened  the  door  to  the  assailants.* 
The  Arrlibishop'a  room  was  still  barrpd  and  inaecessible. 

Meanwhili*  IWket,  who  resumed  his  calmness  as  soon  as  the 
knights  had  retired,  reseated  hiinsL-U'  on  his  couch,  and  John  of 
Salisbury  agitin  ur^jed  moderate  counsels,"  in  words  which  show 
that  the  estimate  of  the  Archbishop  in  his  lifetime  was  not  so 
different  fmm  the  opinion  which,  till  lately  prcvailetl,  as  we 
are  sometimes  asked  to  believe,  *  It  is  wonderful,  my  Lottl, 
Ihat  you  never  take  any  one's  advice;  it  always  has  been,  and 
always  is  V'xir  custom  to  do  and  say  what  seems  good  lo 
yourself  alone.'  *■  What  would  you  have  mp  do,  Dan  John?'* 
said  iWket.  *  \'ou  ought  to  have  taken  counsel  with  your 
friends,  knowing  as  you  do  that  these  men  only  seek  occasion  to 
kill  you.'  '  I  am  prepared  to  die,'  said  Becket,  'We  are  sinnrrs,* 
said  John,  'and  not  yet  prepared  for  death;  and  1  so*-  no  one 
who  wishes  to  die  without  cause  except  you.'>  The  Archbishop 
answered,  '  Let  God's  will  be  done.'*  The  dialogue  was  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  the  iriouks  rushing  in  tr>  iuniounte  that  the 
knigbts  were  araning.  'Let  them  arm,'  said  Berkct.  But  in  a 
few  minutes  the  violent  assault  on  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  the 
crash  of  a  wooden  partition  in  tlie  passage  from  the  orcliard, 
announced  that  the  danger  was  close  tvi  iiand.  The  monks,  with 
that  extraordinary  timidity  which  they  always  seem  to  have  dis- 
played, instfintiv  (leil,  leaving  only  a  small  body  of  Ids  in- 
timate friends  or  faithful  attendants.*  These  united  in  entreat- 
ing liiin  lo  take  refuge  in  the  catliedral.  '  No,'  lie  said  ;  *  fear 
not ;  all  monks  are  cowards,'''  On  this  some  sprang  upon  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  drag  him  thete  by  main  force  ;  others  urged  that 
it  was  now  five  o'thuk,  that  vespers  were  beginiung,  and  that  his 
duty   called    liim   to  attend  the  service.'^     Partly   forced,    partly 
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£(>rsuadecl  by  tlie  argument,  he  rose  nml  moved,  but  seeing  that 
is  nrijzioi"  was  not,  ns  usual,  lH>nM!  before  him,  he  sluppod  ami 
called  forjt.^  His  jmiper  crossbenrer,  Aleiandor  the  Welshman, 
bad,  us  we  have  seen,  left  liitn  for  France'  Xna  days  ficforc, 
and  the  cross  was,  tlicrt-forc,  borne  by  one  i>f  his  clerks,  Hcnrv 
of  Auxerre/  They  first  attempted  to  pass  alonp  fho  usaoJ 
passage  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  thrrtugli  the  orclmni,  to  the 
weslem  front  of  tlie  cimrrli.  But  both  court  and  on-hard  being 
by  this  time  ilironged  wiih  armed  meii,«  tliey  lunied  thruugh 
a  room  wliich  cuuducted  to  a  jirivittc  dour,''  that  was  mrclr 
used,  and  which  led  from  the  palace  to  the  cloisters  of  tbe 
monasterj-.  One  oi  the  monks  ran  before  to  force  it,  for  the  key 
was  lost.  Suddenly  the  dour  Hew  open  as  if  of  itself,  and  in 
tbe  confu^iEoii  uf  the  iimmciit,  when  none  had  leisure  or  incline 
tion  to  ask  how  so  opportune  a  deliverance  orcurred,  it  was 
natural  for  the  chroniclers  to  relate  the  story  which  is  told,  with 
one  exception,  in  all  tbe  noiTatives  of  tlie  pcriotl^tbat  the  bok 
came  otT  as  though  it  bad  merely  been  fastened  on  by  ghie,  and 
left  their  pnssa^v  free.*  'J'Jie  one  cxL-eptlon  is  tbe  account  by 
Beneiijct,  then  a  monk  of  the  monastery,  and  afterTvnnls  abbot 
of  Peterborough,  and  his  version,  compitri'd  with  tlmt  of  oil  the 
other  historians,  is  an  instructive  eommeutar>'  on  a  thousand 
fables  of  a  :>iiuilur  kind.  Two  <:ellarmen,  he  siivs,  of  the  nionas- 
teri*,''  Kicbord  and  William,  M'hose  lod^inps  wei-e  in  that  part  of 
the  building,  hearing  the  tumult  and  clash  of  nrms,  flew  lu  the 
cloister,  drew  batk  the  buU  from  the  other  side,  and  opeu<il  the 
dour  to  tbe  |>arty  from  the  jMilace.  Benedict  knew  nothinfr  of 
the  seeming  miracle,  as  bis  brethren  were  ignorant  of  the  timely 
intevl'erence  of  the  cell.irmen  ;  but  both  miracle  and  ex))]analion 
wuidd  at  the  moment  be  alike  disregarded.  Kvery  monk  in  Ifaat 
terrified  baud  hod  hutu  smgle  thought — to  reach  the  church  wiA 
their  master  in  safety.  Tfie  whole  march  was  a  struggle  belw^een 
the  obatinnte  attempt  of  tlie  Primate  to  jtreserve  bis  dignilv,  am! 
tbe  tmiitic  eagerness  uf  his  attendants  to  gain  the  sanctuarv.  A» 
they  urged  biui  forward,  he  coloured  and  paused,  and  repeatedly 
asked  them  what  they  feaxed.'  'i'be  instant  they  had  passed  ihrougk  ' 
the  door  which  led  to  the  cloisters,  the  subnrdinates  ilew  to  hat " 
it  behind  them,  which  he  us  peremptorily  forbade."'  For  a  few 
■teijs  he  walkfd  (irmly  on,  with  the  nosabcarcr  and  tbe  monkx 
before  Uim  ;  baiting  mice,  and  looking;  ov<t  his  right  shoulder 
cither  to  see  whether  tbe  gate  was  loi  ked  or  else  if  lus  enemies 
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*■  P<lMltr|)h«ni,  2!J9  ;  BotMdiet,  (M.  '  H»bnt,  JSV. 

■  Rofft'r,  165.  ^  (iamwr,  7i. 

'  GTiui,73;  Uug<r,  1C0;  Oaniici,  71.  ^  Buinlicl,  64. 

"  FozUruban,  299  ;  Anon.  Pk>ti<i  Quia4«,  I7j. 


'  Pirztlrpfiai,  299. 
■  Fitaltpben.  }09. 
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were  pursuiiiiir-"  TLtoi  the  same  ecclesiastic  wlio  hud  basU'UeJ 
furward  lu  l>n;ak  open  the  door  called  out,  *  Seize  Uiiii,  and  can)' 
llira.'  Violently  he  resisletl,  but  Jn  vn.iij.  Some  pulled  liuii  frtira 
before,  otUcirs  pushed  Uiin  fiuin  behind  ;°  half  carried,  half  drawn, 
be  was  borne  olouj;  tbc  suuthern  atid  eastern  oiuister,  crjt'iii;^  out, 
'  Let  me  ^o,  do  not  drag  mc*  Tbrice  tbey  were  Uelnyed  eveu 
in  that  short  passajje,  for  thrice  be  broke  Iuodc  from  them— 
twice  •*  i»  the  cloister  iUolf,  and  once  in  the  chapter-house,  which 
opened  out  of  its  eastern  sidc.i  At  Inst  ihey  reac!icd  the  door 
at  the  lower  north  transept  of  the  cathedral,  and  here  was  pro- 
sp-Dted  a  new  scene. 

The  vespers  had  already  Iiegiin,  r»n<l  the  monks  wero  singing 
tbc  service  in  the  <hoir,  when  two  bojs  msheJ  up  the  nave, 
announ(in<;,  more  by  llieir  terrified  gestures  than  by  their  words, 
tlxat  the  soldieri  were  bursting:  into  the  palau^  and  hionastery,' 
Inbtantly  tlie  ciitbedial  wn$  thrown  inio  the  utmost  roniuBion ; 
part  remaiuwl  at  prayer — part  fled  inlo  llie  nuiiurous  hiding- 
places  tlie  va&t  fabric  affords  ;  and  part  went  down  the  sle]>s  of  the 
choir  into  the  transept,  to  meet  the  lillle  band  at  tLe  dotir.* 
•Comi?  ill,  come  in!'  exrlaimftd  one  of  thorn,  *  come  in,  and  lei  us 
die  toother.*  Tbc  Arcbbishop  continued  to  stand  outside,  and 
said,  '(id  and  finish  the  srn'icc.  Su  lonj^  us  ycm  kcc|i  iu  the 
entrance,  I  shall  nr»t  come  in.'  Tbey  wlthtbew  a  few  pates,  and 
be  $t(*pped  willdn  the  door,  but,  finiHnj  the  whole  place  tlu'onged 
with  pe<ipb,  be  paused  on  the  Threshold  and  asked,  *  What  is  it 
that  these  people  feur?'  One  general  answer  broke  forth,  'The 
anned  men  in  the  cloister.'  As  be  turned  and  said,  '  ]  shall  go 
out  to  them,'  lie  heard  tlio  clash  of  arms  behind.'  The  knigliis  had 
just  forced  their  way  tbrouKh  the  door  from  the  palacx^  to  the 
uionostcrv,  and  were  advancing'  along  the  nurtberu  side  of  the 
cloister.  They  were  in  inni!,  with  their  vizors  down,  and  can'ieU 
their  swords  drawn.  Tbn-e  had  liatchets."  Fitzurse,  with  the  axe 
he  Imd  taken  from  the  carpenters,  was  furcuiost,  shuuliajr  us  be 
came,  *Hpre,  here,  king's  men!'  Inimedialcly  behind  followed 
four  other  knights,*  and  a  motley  group- — some  their  own  folhuvers, 
some  from  the  town — with  weapons,  lliougb  not  in  armour,  brought 
up  the  rear.)'  At  tins  sight,  so  unwoutctl  In  ihc  peac^-ful  cloisters 
of  Canterbury,  not  probably  beheld  since  the  time  when  the  monas- 
tery had  been  sacked  )>y  the  Danes,  the  monks  within,  regardless 
of  all  remonstrances,  shut  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral,  and 
proceeded  to  bamcade  it  with  iron  bars.'     A  loud  knocking  was 

"  OAniirr.  71.                             '  Itiid.,  71.  ^  Uo^ot.  I6G. 

*«  Fiu»leiitn!H,  20*.              '  Will.  CUi.i.,  32.  '  B«mlicl,  64;  Hnlwrt,  330. 

•  G*tiiw*,  7*.                                                   "  Gnvftw,  Act.  I'w.l.,  IG'S. 

'  Uomier,  71.  '  Filut(r|>hni,  300.  '  HerWtr,  3.11  ^   BeuaiJiot,  C2. 
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heard  from  thfi  terrified  hand  without,  who,  havin*  vainly  endca- 
Tourcti  to  prevent  iln?  enimncc  ui  ihe  kniphts  into  the  cloister, 
now  rushed  befurc  lliciii  to  lakt  icfuja^  in  ibf  church."  Becket, 
irhd  had  slop]>ed  some  paces  into  the  eatlicdral,  but  was  resisting 
the  soiicitaiiims  of  those  iminctl lately  about  him  to  move  up 
into  tbc  clioir  for  safety,  darted  back,  calling  as  lie  went, 
*Away,  you  cowards!  Qy  virtue  of  your  obedience  I  com- 
mand you  not  to  sbul  the  door — the  churcli  must  not  he  turned 
into  a  castle.'*"  With  liis  own  lianils  he  thnisl  them  from 
the  door,  opened  it  himself,  ^ind  catching  hohl  of  the  excludwl 
monks,  dra^fi^ed  them  into  the  building,  exclaiming,  '  Come  in, 
come  in — faster,  faster ! '  *^ 

Ai  this  moment  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  Iiitherto  clun^ 
round  lum  iled  in  every  direction ;  some  to  the  altars  in  the 
numerous  side  chajK*l$,  some  to  the  secret  chambers  with 
which  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  cathedral  are  filled.  Even  John 
of  Salisbury,  his  tried  and  faithful  counsellor,  escaped  with  the 
rest,  Tbree  only  remained — Robert,  canun  of  Merlon,  his  old 
instructor;  William  Fitzslephen  (if  we  may  believe  Jiis  own 
account),  his  lively  and  worldl^'-mtnded  chaplain;  and  Kdward 
Grim,  the  Sason  monk,*'  who  had  joined  his  household  only  a 
few  days,  but  who  had  been  with  him  once  before,  on  the 
Uicmomble  day  when  he  signed  the  Constitutions  of  Clarenduo, 
and  had  ventured  to  rebuke  him  for  the  art.  Two  hiding-places 
bad  been  specially  pointed  out  to  the  Archbishop.  One  wafl 
the  vcnentble  crypt  of  the  church,  witli  its  many  dark  recesses 
and  chapels,  to  which  a  dour  then,  as  now,  opened  immediately 
from  the  spot  where  In;  sIoihI  ;  the  other  was  the  chai>el  of 
!St.  Blaise  in  the  roof,  itself  communicatinf^  witli  the  triforiuni  of 
tbe  cathedral,  and  to  ■which  there  was  a  n-ady  access  throu;jh  a 
staircase  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  comer  of  ihe 
transept.'  But  he  jKisilively  refused.  A  last  resource  remained 
to  I  lie  staunch  trio  who  formed  his  body  guard.  They  urged 
him  to  ascend  to  the  choir,  and  hurried  liitn.  still  resistin);,  op 
one  of  the  two  fli]s;hts  of  ste[>s  wliich  led  from  tbe  transept/  Ther 
no  doubt  considered  that  tbe  greater  sacrcdncss  of  that  portion  of 
the  church  would  form  their  best  protection.  Becket  gave 
way,  as  when  he  left  the  palace,  from  the  thought  llastdng  across 
his  mind  that  he  would  die  tit  his  post.  He  would  ^  (such  ■ 
at  least  was  the  impression  on  their  mindsj  to  the  high  altar,  W 
and  perish  in  the  Patriarchal  Chair,  in  which  he  and  all  his  pre- 

"  Anijti.  Lnmbrth,  111,  Hrtl>prt  (331)  dacribn  Itie  knuckii)g,liul  tnistaklngtjrsap^i 
powi  it  lv>  be  (lie  liniglilK, 

)■  raniicT,  71.  '  Benedict,  G2.                    •!  Filuli-|Jieit,  301. 

•  l-'ili»t<j.l«>,  301.  '  RwBer,  IGfl. 
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Ucccssors    from    time    immemorial    had    1)ecn    enthTonc(I.>^      But 
this  was  not  to  be. 

Wliat  litis  lakrn  louja:  to  describe  must  have  been  compressed 
in  action  within  a  few  niinulcs.  Tlie  kniphts,  w!io  had  bern 
I'lieckc*!  for  a  moment  by  the  sight  of  the  cloapd  iloor.  on 
seeing  it  nnexpectodly  thrown  opon.  mshed  into  the  church.'' 
It  was,  we  must  rnm'inber,  filwut  five  o'clock  in  a  winter  even- 
ing: ;  the  shades  of  night  were  gathering*  round,  nnd  were  deepened 
into  a  stilt  darker  chiom  within  the  hi^h  and  ma^Lsive  walls 
of  the  cathedml,  whit-li  was  only  illuminateti  lirre  and  tliere 
bj  the  solitary  tamps  tlitit  bunied  before  the  altars.  Tbo 
twilight,'  lengthening  from  the  shortest  day,  wliicli  was  a  fortnight 
before,  was  just  sufTirient  to  reveal  the  outline  of  oltjccts, 
though  not  enough  to  show  any  one  distinctly.  The  transept 
in  which  the  kntghts  found  themselves  was  in  tlie  saitie  relative 
position  as  the  e.xisting  portion  of  the  cathcdnd,  Ktill  known  bv 
Ibe  name  of  the  '  Martyrdom,'  which  it  obtained  witfiln  five  years 
after  the  primate's  death.  Its  arrangements,  hnivever,  nuicU 
more  closely  resembled  those  which  we  now  see  in  the  corre- 
sponding transept  on  (be  soulbem  side.*'  Two  stnircaiies  led 
from  it,  one  on  the  east  to  the  northern  aisle,  one  on  tlie  west,  to 
the  entrance  of  the  choir.  At  its  south-west  comer,  where  it 
joined  the  nave,  was  the  little  cliapel  and  altar  of  the  \'irgin. 
Its  eastern  apse  was  formed  by  two  chapels,  raistnl  one  above 
the  other ;  tlie  upper  in  the  roof,  containing  the  relics  of  St. 
Blaise,  the  first  martyr  wljose  bones  liad  heen  lirougbt  into  llie 
churcb,  and  which  gave  to  the  chapel  a  peculiar  sanctity ;  the 
lower  containing^  the  altj.r  of  St.  Benedict,  under  wliose  rule  from 
the  lime  of  Dunstan  the  monastery  had  been  phurd.  liefore  and 
around  this  altnr  were  the  tombs  of  four  Sason  and  two  Norman 
archliisliops.  In  the  centre  of  the  transept  was  a  pillar,  sup- 
porting a  gallery  leading  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Klaise,"  and  hung 
at  great  festivaU  with  curtains  and  drajjeries.  Such  was  the 
outward  aspect,  and  such  the  associations,  of  the  scene  which  now, 
perhaps,  opened  for  the  first  tunc  on  the  four  soldiers,  though  the 
^Jarkness,  coupled  with  their  eagerness  to  find  their  victim,  would 

*  Anon.  Lamtipth,  121  ;  Crrvuc,  dtruii.,  43, 

*■  P«tMtf|ihen.  301. 

'  llie  -*Vih  of  l)eccml>R  of  Ihit  jrcat  corrctponded  (by  the  cbaoge  of  Mjrle)  to  oar 
4tli  of  JnniLKry. 

^  (lAniirr,  72.  i.  7-1  (b.  1 1  \  For  th«  sncient  airaiig^rnrtili  of*  \\ie  martyTdnTn  '  ws 
refer  llie  raulrr  to  th*  &dmirmljlc  Account  of  CauterUury  Cn-tbeilral  by  Piofcuoi  Willie, 
pp.  18.  40.  71,  &fi. 

'  It  may  Ite  mrntlaned,  ■■  %n  initance  of  Htime'««?ll  tnown  inaccitncy,  ll>Bt  lu» 
repreif  riu  lleckft  m  taicLuK  tcfu^  *  in  the  c^uTcb  of  St.  Denedict,*  cridenrly  thitiktiii;, 
it  he  tlioLixli'l  nl  nil,  ihnt  A  wiu  k  [wriitb  diurcb  ilnlicaled  to  ihuC  laiiit. 

"  Gamier,  79,  b,  11?. 
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have  pn?vcnteil  tliem  from  noticinp  anvlliinff  more  tlinn  its  pro- 
minent fralurps.  At  Uio  inoiriMit  i\i  ilioirontrancp  tin*  cenlral  pillar 
exactly  intercepted  tlieir  view  of"  the  Archbishop  asrrmling  (as 
would  apiHrnr  from  this  circuinstancc)  the  <»flstem  staircase." 
KiUurse,  with  Ids  drawn  sword  in  ouc  hnnd,  iind  the  carj>entcr's 
axp  in  the  other,  spning  in  first,  and  tunieil  at  once  to  the  ri^l  nf 
the  pillar.  The  other  three  went  mnnd  it  to  the  left.  Thcj 
could  just  discern  n  gnjup  of  litres  mountir^  ihe  steps,' 
and  one  uf  the  knights  called  out  U*  Uicm  *Stii^.*  Another 
demanded  'Where  is  Thomas  Betket,  ti-ajtor  to  tlie  Kin^c?' 
to  which  no  ansirer  was  rctuTTio<I,  Fitznrse  nished  forward, 
and»  stumbling'  n^in&t  one  of  the  monks,  on  the  lower  step,'"  and 
■till  nnnbh-  u>  distiii;j;uisli  clcorlv  in  the  darkness,  exclaimed  •  Where 
\  is  the  Archhisliop  V  Inslantlv  the  answer  came — '  Kcjrinuld,  here 
I  am,  no  traitor,  but  the  Archbishop  iitid  Priest  of  Ood  ;  what  do 
jou  wisli?*i — nnd  imm  the  fuurth  str-p/ whicli  he  had  reached 
in  his  ascent,  with  a  slight  motlun  of  his  head,  apparently  a  ges- 
ture of  some  signiftcnnce  to  the  mrmks  who  remembered  it,'  be 
desccmled  to  the  transept,  Fitzurse  spmnp  back  two  or  three 
pares,  and  Ilerket  passing'  by  him  took  up  his  station  lietween 
the  central  pillar*  and  the  massive  wall  which  still  forms  the  Stilltb- 
west  corner  of  what  was  then  thtr  chapel  of  St.  JJenedict.*  Here 
they  gathered  round  him,  with  the  cry  *  Absolve  the  bishf>ps 
whom  you  have  excommimicaied.')'  '  I  cannot  do  other  than 
I  have  done,'  he  replied,  tuid  tuminj;*  to  l-'itzurse,  he  added — 
'Reginald,  yim  have  re<xMve<l  many  favours  at  my  hands;  why 
do  you  cumc  into  my  church  aiTnecl?*  Fitzurse  planted  the  aic 
against  his  breast,  nnd  retume<l  for  answer  *  Vou  '  shall  die, — 
I  will  tear  out  your  heart.'  Another,  perhaps  in  kindness,  struck 
him  between  the  shoulders  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  exclaiming 
*  riy  ;  you  iirc  a  dead  man  '''  '  1  am  ready  to  die,'  nrplicil  the 
prelate,  '  for  God  and  the  Church,  but  I  warn  you  ia  the  name 
of  riod  Almighty  to  let  mv  men  escape.'  *= 

The  well-known  horror  which  in  that  ai^e  was  felt  at  an  act  of 
sacrilege,  together  with  the  .sig-ht  of  the  crowds  who  were  s  mshing 
in  from  the  town  through  the  nave,  turned  their  eflbrts  for  the  next 
few  moments  to  carrying  Itim  out  of  the  church.''    Fitzursc  throw 

"  G«min',  72.  b.  5.  "  Ganiitr,  7^,  9. 

*  Guiiier,  72.  It).  ^  G«mkM>,  Act.  Pinil.,  1(172;  niiniicr.  72. 
'  «r>rrup.  Act.  Prtiif.,  Iflrav  QaniiCT,  73.  •  Grim.  75;  Roj^,  I6B. 

*  Pilutcphen.  3t)l ;  Gsmitr,  73.  "  PHMk-pben,  3(»2i  Gfttaiei,  72, 

*  M,in.  Puio,  10-1. 

'  linttae,  Act.  P.,ut..  Iff73.  '  WilL  Tatit.,  32. 

■  Gnui,  79;  G&mier,  72.  >•  nci;*r,  Irtfl.  *■  Qrim,  7^,  7fi ;  Ri>Ber.  IBK. 

"  GAniirr,  72;  Anon.  Piwin  (Jiiintn,  t7ti ;  FitHtpptipiJ.  303;  (iritii,  7B  i  Kotpw,  lb<J.  J 
«  Anon.  Lamb.,  133 ;  Fitntrpk'ii,  302.  •"  Grim,  76.  *] 
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down  the  axe,'  aiHV  trip«l  to  drag-  him  out  Iry  thi»  collar  of  his 
cloak,'*  catling  '  Come  with  ns — ytm  are  onr  prisoner/  *  I  will 
not  flv,  you  detostnhlr  follow,' '  was  tlic  reply  of  tlic  Arclibishiip, 
mused  to  his  usuitl  vehcmeni-e.  Tho  four  knights,  to  wbnm  was 
now  ad[h>d  a  siihflparon.  Hujjh  of  Horars,  siirnnmftd  M.inrlcTC, 
chaplain  of  Rolwrt  de  Broc,""  stnig^le*!  violpntly  to  put  him  on 
Tracy's  shmildpTs ; "  bnt  Dwket  «et  his  bntk  against  the  pillar," 
and  rr-sistod  with  all  his  misrht,  whilst  (SrimP  threw  his  arms 
around  hiin  to  aid  his  etTbrts.  In  tlie  srufllc  Becket  fastened 
npon  Traoy,  shook  him  by  bis  mat  of  maitj  and,  escrtin^'  bis 
great  stren^ih,  filing  him  down  on  tfio  pavement/'  Fitzurse 
rejoined  die  fray,  with  a  drawn  swonl,  aiul,  as  he  drew  near, 
Becket  f<ave  full  vent  to  bia  ang-er;  the  spirit  of  the  C'baneellor 
rose  within  him,  and  with  a  roarse' epithet,  not  calculated  hi  turn 
away  bis  adversary's  wrath,  exclaimed,  '  You  profligate  wreteb, 
*you  are  my  man— you  have  done  me  fenlty— you  ought  not  to 
touch  me.'"  Fitzurse,  roused  to  fn-nzy.  retortetl — 'I  owe  you  no 
feallj  or  homaife,  contrary  to  my  fealty  to  the  Kintr,''  and  wnx-ing 
the  sword  over  his  bead,  cried  *Strike,  strike!'  (Ferez,  ferer), 
but  merely  dashed  off  the  prtdalc's  cap.  The  Archbishop  covered 
his  eves  with  bis  ioin(>d  bnnils,  bent  Ids  neck,  and  sidcl."  '1  com- 
mend myself  U)  (Jod,  to  St.  Denys  of  France,  to  St.  Alfepe,  and 
to  the  saints  of  the  Cburcli,'  Meimwhile  Traev,  who,  since  his 
fall,  hail  thrown  off  his  hauberk  to  move  more  easily,  sprang  for- 
wanl,  and  struck*  a.  more  dinidod  blow.  fJriin,  who  up  to  this 
moment  had  his  arm  round  Becket,  threw  it  np  to  intercept  the 
blade,  Beckot  exclaiming, '  Spare  this  defence.'  The  swonl  lifjhted 
on  the  arm  of  Iba  monk,  which  fell  wounded  or  broken ;''  and 

'  PilnlepliMi,  .103;  fitrriMlicI,  &S.  ^  Gamier.  7i. 

'  Grrviue.  Act.  Ponl.,  1673.  ""  nrvgei,  ICB  ;  GBmicr,  71.  ■  Ruger,  166. 

•  (jnmiw,  73.  73.  I.  P  PitMtrpliwi,  30^  :  GornWr,  72. 

^  Benedict,  66;  iU^ger,  160;  G«nrM«,  Act.  Poiit..  1173;  Hnbcvt,  .131.  A\\  but 
Rctlwrt  Iwlievp  llilx  tij  \ut.vv  lirni  Fitziirtp,  but  lliR  rel'cteiiiMi  uf  Mei'l:>«t  lu  Tmcy'a 
eonftviuTi  IS  ilcciiivp. 

'  *  Lmnnetn  appcllaiii,'  RDger,  167 ;  Grim,  66.  It  ii  this  port  of  the  itcrmtirv  that 
wu  Ml  iii>;riiiiiij*lr,  anil,  il  muni  bp  unnfMrn),  not  allogrtlaer  wilhout  jualiur,  (elHrfcd 
■a  tlw  ^ixi.ikI  uf  tbcoflidal  acoutil  of  BeckM't  deolb,  publlilied  by  Kmg  Heury  Vlll., 
ani  wliich  nintieia^d  him  at  having  fallm  id  a  acullle  with  Ihe  kaighu,  in  wjjicb  ho 
and  tWv  w<rn'  rquallly  agijrFUan, 

»  Grim,  66.  '  Glim.  66;  Hogtr.  157;  G«nii«r,  73. 

"  Garitier,  73.  Tlii-te  ate  iti  •rvrrul  ii(  tlic  »cciiutit«  mnAe  liu  \att  wonli  (Roger, 
267;  Alan,  and  Aildit.  tu  Jvlin  at  Salistnirj-,  p.  376J;  but  tbi>  >■  dwcly  the 
Dunncot  whtQ  tbey  wueflpokcn. 

*  (imiriurr,  "3. 

''  Tiw  wordi  in  which  tbii  aft  ii  dnerilDCil  in  alnioit  at!  thr  clininiclca  lu*e  givtti 
tiM  lo  a  curioui  mutak»>— '  Umchiuiu  KdttacLti  GriKj'm  aittcttlA.'  Ry  running 
lugrlhrr  lhn«  Iwo  wuiiU,  later  wrilcra  have  pmiiuuiil  the  uamt  uf  *  GiLtnr«rft.'  Muny 
kiniilitr  coiirtuiima  will  occur  lu  cliusiauL  tdiulan.  In  cniui  >if  the  itifihaival  judiitM 
o(  tbe  rauider,  Gt'tm  is  rr|>inciilMl  aa  lh«  cicubcaivt,  which  ia  ao  cxiot.  'Uie  actiug 
cronbearn',  Hearjr  uf  Aiutme,  ItaU  ilauUlns  flnl, 
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lie  fled  disabled  to  the*  nearest  altar,  probably  that  of  St.  Bmwlici 
willuD  ibc  chapel.  It  is  a  pnHif  of  the  cunfusion  of  the  titw, 
that  Grim,  the  receiver  of  the  blow,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
narraiors,  l>eliered  it  lo  Imve  been  <leiilt  by  I'ilxurse,  while 
'i'ra(.-y,  who  is  known  to  have  Ijeen"  the  man  fn>m  his  snbte* 
queut  boitsl,  believed  that  the  monk  whom  he  bad  wounded  wai 
Ji>)hi  of  Salisbury.  The  spent  force  of  tbe  stroke  descciuhnJ  oa 
Bp<-ket's  heail,  j^;;ed  tlie  crown,  and  fmally  rested  on  bis  left 
shoulder,''  cutting  throupb  the  clothes  and  skin.  The  next 
blow,  wJietlicr  struck  by  'IVary  or  l*'itzurse,  was  only  with  tbe 
flat  of  tlie  sword,  and  a^fain  on  the  bleeding  head,*  which  Beckel 
drew  back  as  if  stunned,  and  then  raises]  his  clasiied  hands 
above  it.  The  bloorl  from  the  first  blow  was  trickling  down  his 
face  In  a  thin  streak ;  he  wiped  it  with  his  arm,  and  when  he 
saw  the  stain  he  said — *  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  1  cummtwi 
my  spirit.'  At  the  third  blow,  which  was  also  from  Tra<y,  h« 
sank  iin  bis  knees — his  arms  falling — but  his  liands  stilt  joined 
as  if  in  pmver.  Witli  bis  face  turned  towards  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict,  be  inurmurcil  in  a  low  voice,  which  might  just  liave  bera 
caught  by  the  wnunde<l  Gritn^''  who  was  crouching  close  by.  Mid 
who  alone  reports  the  words— *  For  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  ths 
defence  of  the  Church,  1  am  willing  to  die.'  Without  moving 
band  or  foot,'  he  fell  flat  on  bis  face  as  he  spoke,  in  front  of  the 
corner  wall  of  the  chapel,  and  with  such  ilipnity  that  bis  mantle, 
which  extended  from  hew!  to  foot,  was  not  disarran^l.  In  this 
posture  he  received  from  Richard  the  Breton  a  tremendous  blow, 
accotn])aiii(M]  with  the  exclamation  (in  allusion  to  a  quarrel  of 
Becket  with  Prince  William)  *  Take'  this  for  love  of  my  Lonl 
William,  l>rother  of  the  King.'  The  stroke  was  aimed  with  socb 
violence  that  the  scalp  or  crown  of  the  bead" — which,  it  was 
remarked,  was  of  unusual  size — was  severed  from  ibc  skull,  and 
the  sword  snapjied  in  two  on  the  marble  pavement,''    Hugh  of 

Horsea, 

•Will.  C«nt- 3-3. 

"  Fitwle[>iieii.  303;  Win.  CWtil.,  33;  Gwrnitr,  73. 

fc  Will.  Cinl.,  33  ;  Gnniifr.  73.  *  Will-  Cint.,  32. 

*  Grim,  06.  "  Geir«M,  Clirmi.,  21fin.  '  FilMtri>liwi,  303. 

■  Giiin,  77i  llogw.  167j  Pnwio  (jitinta,  177. 

*■  Beii^ict,  £6.  For  tti«  p«vcm«>nt  iit'm^  rp\th\t,  we  BeD«dicr,  &(r,  And  Gm\tt, 
79.1).  19.  llaronitu  (vol.  xix.  p.  HTS']  nnlln  it  '  Uiiidnim  iMvinn-ntiim,'  A  >|ial  i* 
■till  ihuwn  ill  Canlrrbiiry  Calhnlral,  with  k  •qnaiv  pii'Cf  of  itotie  laiil  to  Kavr  I'm 
ini»l^  in  llie  parcmfiit  in  iIm  pUce  of  a  puttion  lakeu  aut  and  mit  U>  Roax. 
Tlial  tlie  tpiil  «■)  niiiikni  ci  prrcJM'l/  tlip  plaiv  wWre  Brckpt  Tct],  is  proved  hj  ita 
nac*  sTcorilaiice  wiiii  tt«»  lacalttjfi  «  miniiielf  dwcrilxd  in  (he  wr«tsl  n&rrftttrf*; 
and  that  a  piKe  wat  l&keii  lu  Rum«  liy  rlip  lf](ul««  in  1173,  and  drpoairrd  in  Sla. 
Miuin  MakK'''"''  '*  "'■<*  ^^^^  ■uthmtij.'atnl  (■««  })&roriii>«,  vat.  xiz.  dW}.  But 
wheili«rihe  (laiptuiiet  tiuw  r^muining  st«  rMlly  the  Micne,  mu^t,  we  fear,  remun  ifl 
doubt  The  [.iece  j<tit  lo  Uumc,  ia  A«cprtainnl.  Attn  dlli^nt  inquiry.  In  he  fW 
lunget  iu  exUletic*.      Atioltier  ttury  )tatn  that  Benedict,  wUcr  appoinim]   Abbot  of 
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H  Horsrs,  the  subdeacun  who  had  joined  them  as  they  enterpd  the 
H  church,'  tauntrd  by  the  others  with  havinjr  taken  no  sliare  in  the 
V  lieed,  plantptl  his  toot  on  the  neck  of  the  torpst-,  llirust  his  sword 
into  the  ghnslly  wound,  and  scattered  the  brains  over  the  pavc- 
^xnent.  'Let  us  go — let  us  go,'  he  said  in  conclusion;  'the 
^klraitor''  is  dead  ;  he  will  rise  no  more.'' 

^B      This  was  the  final  act.    One  only  of  the  four  knights  hud  struck 
^pno   blow.     Hugh  dc  Moreville  tliroug^hout   retained   tbc  Rpntlcr 
dts{X)siliun   for  wliich  he  was  diatiuKuished,  and  contented  him- 
self with  holding  hark  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  transept  the  crowds 
who  wen?  prmring  in  through  the  nave.*" 

The  murderers  rushed  out  of  the  church,  throuprh  the  cloisters, 
into  the  palace.  Tracy,  in  a  eonlession  made  long  afterwards  to 
Bartholomew  Rishop  of  Kxetcr,  said  that  their  spirits,  which  had 
before  l>een  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  gave  way  when 
the  deed  was  perpetrated,  mid  that  they  retired  with  trembling' 
steps,  expecting  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  them  up."  Sucb^ 
however,  was  not  their  outward  demeanour,  as  it  was  recollected 
by  the  monks  of  tlie  place.  With  a  savage  burst  of  triumph" 
the)-  ran,  shouting,  as  if  in  battle,  the  royal  watchword'' — 
^E 'The  King's  men,  the  King's  men  I'  wounding,  as  they  went,  a 
^fftcrvaiit  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Sena  for  lameniing  the  murdered  ]*r€- 
late.'i  Robert  de  JBroc,  as  knawing  the  palat-e,  had  gone  before 
to  take  possession  of  the  private  apai'tineuts.  There  they  broke 
Open  the  desks  and  writ Ing- cases,  and  seized  many  papal  bulls, 

•barters,'  and  other  documenia,  which  Randulph  de  Broc  sent  to 
Ihc  King.  They  then  traversed  the  wiiole  of  the  palace,  plundering 
gold  and  silver  vases;'  the  magnificent  vestments  and  utensils 
employed  In  the  ser>ices  of  the  church  ;  the  furniture  and  books 
of  the  monks'  rooms,  and,  lastly,  the  horses  from  the  stables,  on 
which  Becket  had  prilled  himself  to  the  last.'  The  amount  of 
plunder  was  estimated  by  Fitzstephen  at  2000  marks.  To  their 
great  surprise  they  fouiul  two  haircloths  amcmg  the  effects  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  threw  them  away.     As  the  murderers  left  the 

PplrHwniMt(H  in   HIT,  heiii;  veK«l  ftt  Rnding  that  hii  pretleenKir  had   pawned  or 

•old  lh«  relica  of  th«  abbey,  retumetl  to  C»til>i!cbury,  and  carried  off,  unvu^tx  oih«t 
in«m<>riiili  uf  St.  I'lirimiu,  ihc  tUme*  of  llii-  [lavpmrnl  wlirch  )ia<l  l>pfn  igviinkled  wilb 
hU  liloixl,  and  liad  lwi>  alUn  made-  fnocn  tlrnrm  for  IVtcrlm rough  Cathedral.  Still,  ai 
\\tt  vrliulle  floor  inuit  Imve  tieeii  (luidi^d,  he  may  tiar«  [i-ihhvk]  ahAj  Uiiue  udjikcrut  lo 
Um!  Ilag«limc  froTn  which  llie  pierc  wna  I4l1.pii — h  iijiipokUiun  witli  wbich  ilir  jirnntt 
sppraraiicr  of  the  flagitnrw  trmarkablj'  ccnrMpcindf, 

■  Tl«riedi<-t  (^CG]  o^critirit  ilu4   In   ilrhu ;   tW  aiiuiijmuiu  Paatiu  Quinta  iVtT)   \a 

•Filtur»r  :   Hntterr  (344),  to  Kolirrt  :\e  Hror. 
'     »  FiliBfephwi,  31J3;  Ho^rr.  218;  iJchedict,  6"  ;  Gamier,  74.  '  Gritn.  78. 

*  BiiRrr,  lOH;  Oriiti.  "7;  Onniier,  74.  '  Hertietl.  3.11.  •  Giim,  79. 

»  Oamirr,  "J,  b.  I  ;  Grim.  7'J  :  Hngrr,  1C9  }  PitiUephni.  30ft. 
^  Gamifr.  75.  '  Gamier,  74.  *  Fitxit«phcu,  303;  Gamier,  75. 
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ratlirflral.  a  trpmnmlonK  Btorm  of  thumItT  and  rain  bunt  orer 
Canterhnn,'.  nnd  t!ie  nig-ht  fell  in  thick  dnrknpss"  lapon  the  smw 
of  The  ilrcadful  "IlxhI. 

Tlic  crowd  w.is  every  instant  incrcnsetl  hy  the  muUitudn 
florkinj  in  frf>m  the  tawn  nn  the  tidings  of  Ihc  <-vcnt.  There  wa 
»till  at  that  mnment,  as  in  his  lifetime,  n  strnnc:  division  of  fi'eling 
• — horror  was  expressed,  not  at  tiie  murder,  but  at  Ihc  sacrilege; 
and  Grim  overheard  even  one  of  the  monks  declare  that  the 
Primate  had  paid  a  just  penalty  for  hia  oljslinacy,*  and  wns  not 
to  he  lamented  as  a  marhT.  Others  said,  *  He  wished  to  be 
king,  and  more  than  king— let  him  be  kintr,  let  him  be  kinj/> 

At  last,  however,  tbc  cathc«lml  was  cleared,  and  the  gates 
shut ;'  and  fur  a  time  the  body  laj  cntiri'Iy  deserted.  It  was 
not  till  the  ni^ht  had  quite  closed  in  that  Osbert,  the  chambrrw 
Ihin  of  the  Archbishop,  entered  with  a  lip^it,  found  the  corpse 
lyinp  on  its  face,  and  cut  off  a  pifce  of  his  shirt  to  biml  up  the 
Iriglitful  gash  on  thr  head.  The  doore  of  the  ailhedral  iv«re  again 
opened,  and  the  monks  returned  tn  the  spot.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  they  ventured  to  g^'ve  way  to  their  prief,  ancl'aloud  lamenta- 
tion resounded  through  the  stillness  of  the  dight.  When  tliej 
turned  the  body  with  its  face  upwartls,  all  were  struck  by  the 
calmntrss  and  beauty  of  the  cnuntenance :  a  smile  still  seemed 
to  play  on  the  features — the  colour  on  the  cheeks  is-as  fresh— 
nnd  the  eyes  were  closed  as  if  in  sltvp.*  The  top  of  tlie  head', 
woumE  round  with  Osbert's  shirt,  was  bathed  in  blood,  but  the 
face  was  marked  only  by  our  faint  streak  that  ctossciI  Uie  nose 
from  the  rif^ht  temple  to  t!ie  left  rheek,*"  Underneath  the 
body  they  found  the  axe  which  Fitimrse  had  thrown  down,  and 
a  small  iron  hammer,  hrou)rht,  apparently,  to  force  open  the 
door ;  close  by  were  lyin-^  the  two  fraj;:mcnts  of  Le  Hret's  broken 
jword^  and  the  Archbishop's  cap,  which  had  been  struck  off  in 
the  beKimiing  of  tbe  fray.  All  these  they  carefully  preserredl 
The  blood,  which,  with  the  brains,  were  scattered  aver  the  pnve- 
menl,  they  collected  anil  placed  in  \-essels  ;  and  as  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  linur  increased,  the  bystanders,  who  already  bogrnn  to 
esteem  htm  a  inaiiyr,  <nii  off  pieces  of  their  clothes  to  dip  in  the 
blood,  and  imuluted  their  eyes  with  tt.  The  cloak  imd  outer  v 
pelisse,  which  were  rich  with  sanguinary  stains,  wore  giv<3i  to  the  ■ 
poor — n  proof  of  the  imperfect  apprehension  as  yet  entertained  of 
the  value  of  these  relics,  which  a  few  years  afterwards  would  have 
been  literallv  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  aud  which  were  then 
sold  for  some  triiling*  8um.'= 


FlUitqiheii,  314.  *  Orim,  79,  M.  »  atmi,67. 

Kopr.  1«9.  »  Will.  Cant.,  J3.  »•  IJeuedlcf,  09. 
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Aft*T  tjing  up  the  \\ptu\  with  clean  linen,  and  fnsteninoj  the  cap 
over  it,  tbev  plntx-d  the  IhxIvoh  a.  bier,  niiil  cnrrieit  it  up  the  sucfcs- 
■ivc  fliffhts  ol'slepa  which  led  from  the  lninse|)t  throuffh  the  ciioir 
— *  the  gh>ri()ua  choir,'  as  it  was  rallrtl,  '  of  Conrad ' — to  the  hiffh 
altir,  in  front  of  whirh  they  laid  it  <h>wn.  The  nisfht  was  now 
far  advanced,  but  the  choir  was  usually  liffhted^ — and  prabnbU\ 
tlierefi>rc,  on  this  great  occasiun — by  a  chtindelicr  with  twenty- 
(bur  wax  tnpers.  VeaseU  were  placed  underneath  the  WkI^  to 
catch  any  drops  of  hlooil  tliat  micrht*  fall,  and  tlie  monJfs  sal 
weepinff  around,*  The  a^ed  Robert,  eannn  of  Morton,  the 
earliest  friend  and  hislrnt'lor  of  J^irket,  and  one  of  t!ie  three  who 
had  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  conaoleci  them  by  a  narmtion 
•f  the  austere  life  of  the  martyred  prelate  which  hitherto  had 
"been  only  known  to  himself,  as  the  confessor  of  the  ascetic  di^- 
liitarv,  and  to  Hruu  the  vali't/  In  }m>of  of  it  he  thrust  hit)  hand 
under  the  garments  and  showed  the  monk's  habit  anil  haircloth 
shirt  which  ho  wore  next  his  skin.  This  was  the  one  thing 
wanted  to  raise  tlin  enthusiasm  of  the  bystnndera  to  the  hi^hrat 
pilch.  Up  to  that  moment  there  had  been  n  jealousy  of  the 
elevation  of  the  gay  chancellor  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Caii- 
terburv.  The  primacy  involved  the  abbacy  of  the  cathedral 
nionasterv,  and  the  jiriitintes  tfirrefur*'  had  been,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, always  <'Ii05wn  fniin  the  monks.  The  fate  of  these  two 
bad,  we  are  told,  weighed  heavily  on  Bet'ket's  mind.  One  wus 
Stigand,  the  last  Saxon  archbJRhnp,  who  endeil  his  Hfe  in  a  dun- 
goon,  after  thf  Concjucst ;  the  other  was  KIsey,  who  bad  been 
appointed  in  opposition  to  Dunstan,  and  who,  after  having  tri- 
umphed over  his  j>redccx:ssi>r  Odo  by  dancing-  on  his  grave,  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  snow-storm  in  passing  the  Alps,  and,  in 
■pile  of  ibe  attempts  t"  resusi  itnte  him  by  plunging  his  feet  in 
the  Iwwels  of  his  horse,  was  miserably  frozen  to  death.  It  now 
for  the  Hrst  time  appeared  that  Becket,  though  not  fonnally  a 
monk,  had  virtually  l>ecome  one  by  his  secret  austerities.  The 
transport  of  the  fraternity  »\\  finding  that  lie  hntl  been  one  of 
lliemsclvcs,  was  beyond  all  bijunds.  They  burst  at  once  into 
tlumksgivings,  which  rrsoiinded  through  the  choir;  fell  on  their 
knees  ;  kissed  the  hnnds  and  feet  of  the  corp.se,  and  called  him  by 
that  name  of  *  i^aiot  'I'homns '  k  by  which  he  was  so  long  known 
to  the  European  world.  At  the  sound  of  the  shout  of  joy  there 
was  a  genera!  rush  to  the  choir,  to  see  the  saint  in  sackcloth  who 
had  hitherto  been  known  as  the  clmncenor  in  purple  and  fine  linen.'' 
A  new  enlhiisiasni  was  kindled  by  the  sperlacle  ;  Arnold,  a  monk, 
who  was  goldsmith  lo  the  monastery,  was  sent  back,  with  others, 

•>  Benedict.  69.  *  Roftrr,  IGS ;  Ganiwr,  76,  10.  '  Giimitr,  40. 
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to  ihe  transept  lo  collect  in  a  iiasln  ftny  vestiges  of  thn  lilorxl  antl 
brains,  iiuw  become  so  precious ;  and  benches  were  placed  acntss 
the  spot,  to  jircvt'iit  its  beinp  (icst'crated  by  the  footsteps  of  ihe 
crowd.'  This  perhaps  wns  the  niument  that  the  great  anlour  of 
the  citizens  first  be^n  for  wasliin^  their  hands  and  ev<^s  with  thr 
liKwid,  One  instance  of  its  application  pave  rise  to  a  practiw 
which  beciiine  the  distinguishing  cliaracteristic  of  all  the  suW- 
quent  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine.  A  citizen  of  Canterbury  dipped 
A  corner  of  his  shirt  in  the  blood,  went  home,  and  ^vc  it,  mixed 
in  water,  to  his  wife,  whn  was  paralytic,  and  who  was  said  U> 
have  been  cureil.  This  siige'''st*'i'  'he  notion  of  mixing  the  blood 
with  water,  which,  cnillcssly  diluted,  was  kept  in  iimumciable 
vials,  to  be  distributed  to  the  pilgrims  ;**  and  thus,  as  the  palm* 
was  a  sign  of  a  pilgrimage  Xo  Jerusalem,  and  a  scallop-shell  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  Cotnpostella,  so  a  vial  or  botUe  became  tlte 
mark  of  a  pilgrimage  lo  Canterbury'.' 

Thus  passed  the  night;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in"  the 
KsX  glare  of  an  Aurora  Horealis,  which,  after  the  stormy  evwiing, 
lighted  up  the  midnight  sky,  the  excited  populace,  like  that  at 
Konic  after  the  uiurtler  of  Kossf,  should  fancy  that  they  saw  the 
blood  of  the  martyr  go  up  to  heaven  ;  or  that,  as  the  wax-lights 
sank  down  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  fi  rst  streaks  of  the  grey  winter 
morning  broke  through  the  stained  windows  of  Conrad's  choir,  tlw 
mtmks  who  sate  roun<l  the  corpse  should  imagine  that  the  right 
a.rm  of  the  dead  man  was  slowly  raised  in  the  sign  of  the  cro$% 
as  if  to  bless  his  faithful  followers." 

Iflarly  in  the  next  day  a  rumour  or  a  message  came  to  the 
monks  that  Robert  de  Broc  forbade  them  to  bury  the  body 
among  the  tombs  of  the  archbishops,  and  tliat  he  threatened  to 
drag  it  out,  himg  it  on  a  gibbet,  tear  it  with  horses,  cut  it  to 
pieces, "^  or  throw  it  into  some  pond  or  sink  to  be  devoured  by 
swine  or  birds  of  prey,  as  a  fit  portion  for  the  corpse  of  but 
master's  enemy.  *  Had  St.  Peter  so  dealt  with  the  King,*  be 
said,  *  by  the  body  of  St.  Denys,  if  I  had  been  there  I  would 
have  driven  my  sword  into  Ida  skull.'  f  They  accordingly 
closed 'i  the  doors,  which  apparently  liad  remained  open  through 
the  night  to  admit  the  populace,  and  determimHl  to  bury  tba 
corpse  in  the  cr>*pt.  Thither  they  carried  it,  and  in  that  vene- 
rable vault  proceeded  to  their  mournful  task,  assisted  by  tbe 
Abbot  of  Boxley  and    tlie   Prior  of  Dover,  who  hod  come  to 

>  Filutrpbm,  SOS.  k  Firutrpttm,  309. 

>  Gamitr.  7b.  '^  Fitnleplicn,  304.  ^ 
'  Airaiii.  Paiaio  Qiiinla,  156.  '^| 
"  FiiulcpWn,  30<J;  Anmi.  Lunbelli,  Mil;   Benedict,  69;   Roger,  168;  Bitbsrt, 

327;   UrJm.  81  ;   Gmiipr,  "«. 

^  Gunier,  76.  *>  Gentue,  Cliri/n.,  1417, 
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advise  with  th**  Arrhbiihop  nbnut  thr  vnrnnrv  of  tlifi  Priory  at 
Canterbury.  A  diicussion  seems  to  hnve  taken  place  whether  the 
bo<ly  sliouhl  be  washcJ,  iiccordiiig  to  the  usual  custom,  which 
ended  in  tlieir  rcinurin?  the  cloChcg  for  the  purpose.  The  mass 
of  vestinrnts  in  which  he  was  wrapt  is  almost  increfliblp,  ami 
appears  to  have  been  wnrn  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and  in 
consequence  ot  bis  natuniity  chilly  temperament.  I'irst,  there 
Was  the  larpc  brown  inaiitle,  with  white  fringes  of  wool;  below 
this  there  wiis  a  white  siirplire,  and  a^iii  below  this  a  white  fur 
garnipnt  of  lamb's  wfwl.  Next  these  were  two  short  woollen 
pelisses,  which  were  cut  off  with  knives  and  civen  away,  and 
under  these  the  black  cowled  garment  of  the  Benedictine'  order, 
and  the  shirt"  without  sleeves  or  frin£;c  that  it  miplit  not  be 
i^nsible  on  the  outside.  'J']ie  lowermost  c^ivorin^  was  the  hair- 
cloth, which  had  been  matte  of  unusual  roujrhness,  ami  within 
the  haircloth  was  llie  wamiuf;:^  letter  be  had  rt^ccived  on  the  night 
of  the  27th.  The  existence  of  the  penitential  parb  had  been  pointed 
out  on  the  previous  ni(jht  by  nobert  of  TVIerton ;  but,  as  they 
proceeded  in  their  task,  their  admiration  increased.  The 
haircloth  encased  the  entire  body,  down  to  the  knees;  the  hair 
drawers,"  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  dress,  being  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  linen,  that  it  mi^ht  escape  observation  ;  ami  the  whole  so 
fastened  together  as  to  admit  of  bein^r  readily  taken  otT  fur  his 
daily  scourg-ing^,'  of  which  yesterday's  portiim  was  still  apparent 
in  the  stripes  on  his  body.^  Such  austerity  had  hitherto  been 
unknown  to  En-^lisli  saints,  and  the  man'el  was  increased  by  the 
aijrht" — to  our  notions  so  revoltinp — of  the  innumerable  vermin 
witJi  which  the  haircloth  abounded,— boiling  over  with  them,  as 
one  account  descrilies  it,  like  water*  in  a  simmering  caldron. 
At  the  dreadful  spectacle  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  previous  night 
revived  with  double  ardoui'.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  silent 
wouder ;  then  exclaimed, '  See,  see  what  a  true  monk  he  Mas,  and 
we  knew  it  not;'  and  burst  into  alternate  fits  of  weepinf;^  and 
laughter,  between  the  sorrow  of  liavin?  tost  such  a  head,  and  tlie 
joy  of  having  found  such  a  saint.'*  The  discovery  of  so  much 
niurtifR-ation,  combintHl  with  the  more  prmiential  reasons  for 
ha&teniny;  the  funeral,  induced  them  to  abandon  tlic  tlinught  of 
wasliing'  a  corpse  already,  as  it  was  thou^jlit,  sufficiently  sanctified, 
and  ihcy  at  once  proceeded  to  lay  it  out  for  burial. 

Over  the  haircloth,  linen  shirt,  monk's  cowl,  and  linen  ho«e,« 

•  M«K.  pirw.  10*1-  •  GiiTMier,77-,  H«l«"ri,  .-JSIJ. 

'  Fit*if«]rfiei(,  *iu3i  RoRBr,  169  ;  Iknulict,  20.  ■*  tiwrnipi-,  76. 

"  AiK.li.  PiiMio  Tcrtifl,  ir)6.  '  firfrnier,  "7.  '  Rogef,  160  ;  FiUitepheD. 

"  Rojt^r,  Ifl'J.  i-  Hogrr,  IflU;  Gnriiicr.  77,  b.  30. 

*  Flruieiitna  ;  Benedict,  70  ;  UuLt.  Pari),  lUi. 
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they  put  first  the  dress  in  which  \k  was  orckunet],  uid  which  he 
had  himsMf  desired  tu  be  preserved'' — namely,  the  alb,  super- 
humera)^  chrismatic,  mitre,  Ktole,  and  mapula;  and,  ovnr  these, 
accordias  to  the  usual  custom  in  ^\ruhiepiscopa]  funemls,  the 
Arcbbishop's  insiguia,  nauiclv,  the  tuuiu,  dalmatic,  cbat>uble,  the 
pall  with  its  pins,  the  cbalii^e,  the  arloves,  the  ring,  the  aaodali, 
and  the  pastoral  staff'' — all  »f  which,  heiajj  probably  kept  in 
the  treasury  of  the  cathedral,  were  accessible  at  the  moment. 
Thus  arritycd  he  was  laid  by  the  monks  —  aniong:st  whum 
was  the  Chronicler  Genaae— in  a  new  marble  sarcophafjus' 
which  stood  in  the  ancient  cr^'pt^^  immediately  at  the  l>ac:k  of 
the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,''  between  the  altars  of  St.  AugTistine 
and  St-  John  the  Haptist>  The  remains  of  the  blood  ami 
brains  were  phiccd  outside  the  tomb,  and  the  duurs  uf  the  crj'pt 
close<l  ajrainst  all  entrance.'"  No  mass  was  said  over  the 
Archbishop's  pravc ;"  for  from  the  moment  that  armefl  men  hatl 
entered,  the  church  was  supposed  to  have  been  desecrated :  the 
}]avement  of  the  catliodral "  was  taken  up ;  the  buUs  ceased 
to  ring ;  llie  walls  were  divested  of  their  hantrJngs  ;  the  crucifixes 
were  veiled;  the  altars  sti'ipprd,  as  in  Passion  week.;  and 
the  services  were  coaducU^d  witliuut  chanting^'  in  the  chapter- 
house. This  desolation  cuntinucd  till  the  next  year,  when  Odo 
the  Prior,  with  the  monks,  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Papal  legates,  who  came  to  make  fuU  iuqiury  into  the  murder, 
to  reijuest  their  influcucc  with  the  bishops  to  procure  a  re- 
consecrutiuu.  The  task  was  intrustctl''  to  the  Bishops  of  Exeter 
and  Cheater;  and  on  the  21st  of  December,  the  Feast  of  S. 
Tlionins  the  Apostle,  1171,  Bartholomew,  Bishop  oi  Exeter,  again 
ceU'bruted  mass,  and  preached  a  sennou  on  the  text,  '  For  the 
uiul  tilude  of  the  sunows  that  1  had  in  my  heart,  thy  cumforts  have 
rcfreshe<l'  my  soul.' 

Within  tlu'i'e  years  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  confirmed  by 
the  highest  authority  of  llie  Church.  In  1172  legates  were  sent 
by  Alexfludor  111.  to  investigate  the  alleged  miracles,  and  they 
canied  back  to  Rome  the  tunic  stained  with  blood,  and  a  piece  of 
the  pavement  un  which  the  brains  were  scatteied — relici>  which 


*  GiLmitr,  77. 

'  Gi-iui,  f>*J  ;  Aiioii.  PoMin  Tertia,  Idfi ;  Ation.  Pamo  Quinlo,  17fi, 

'  Hrim,  H2  ;  iiwieiiicl,  70  ;  Gerviise.  Cbron.,  Ml", 

-*  Ifeivetlict,  7t);  Atldit.  ad  A]iiJi.,377i  MuH.  Paiie,  104. 

>•  FiiMlaiilmi.  :iUU;  G«Tva«(>.  Act.  P»iit.,  ll>7^. 

*  Aluri.  a3S.  I''itMU'{>liei),  311;  M.  I'aiU,  lOo  ;  Gamier,  7J.  The  aimngcinenti 
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were  religiously  deposited  in  llie  Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiorc. 
In  1173  a  Council  was  called  at  WestniiiisUa-  to  hear  letters  read 
fniin  the  Pope,  aulhurisiiig'  the  invoeatiun  of  the  martyr  as  a 
saint.  Ail  the  bishops  who  had  ojiposwl  him  were  jirescnt,  and, 
after  begging  parduu  for  tlieir  offence, '  expressed  their  ao 
quiesL'L-nce  in  the  dccisiuu  of  tlie  Pope.  Id  the  course  of  the 
same  year  he  was  riijji'ularlj'  canonized,  and  the  2Dth  of  December 
was  set  apart  as  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

A  wooden  altar,  which  remained  unchanged  through  the  sub- 
sequent alterations  and  increased  maguificciice  uf  tlie  Cathedral, 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  murder,  and  in  front  of  the  ancient 
stone  wall  of  St.  Bpnedict's  Cliapiil.  It  was  tliis  which  gave  rise  to 
the  mistaken  tiadition,  repeated  in  books,  in  pictures,  and  in  sculp- 
tures, that  the  prelate  was  slain  whilst  praying  at  the  altar."  It 
remained  till  the  time  of  Erasmus,  who  saw  it,  with  the  fragments 
of  Le  Bret's  sword  placed  upon  it,  from  which  it  derived  its  name 
of  the  *  AUare  ad  punctum  ensis.'  Tbo  cr\-pt  in  wliich  the  bmly 
had  been  laid  so  hastily  and  secretly  became  the  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  church,  and,  even  after  the  '  translation '  of  the  relics,  in 
1220,  to  the  upper  church,  continued  to  be  known  down  to  the 
time  of  tbe  Kefonnntion  as  '  Beckct's  *  Tomb,'  and  was  visited 
by  pilgrims  with  a  reverence  only  second  to  that  with  which  they 
regarded  the  shrine  itself.  The  history  of  this  Shrine  is  a  distinct 
chapter  in  the  eventful  story. 

It  ivmains  /or  us  now  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  murderers.  On 
the  night  of  the  deed  the  four  knights  rode  to  Saltwood,  leaving 
Kobert  de  IJroe  in  possession  of  the  palace,  whence,  as  we  have  seen, 
be  brought  or  sent  the  threatening  message  to  the  monks  on  the 
nioraing  of  tlie  30th,  They  vaunted  their  deeds  to  each  other, 
and  it  was  then  that  Tracy  claimed  the  glory  of  having  wounded 
John  of  Salisbury,  The  next  day  they  rode  forty  miles  to  one  of 
the  archiepiscopal  palaces,  and  ultimately  proceeded  to  Knares- 
barough  Castle,  a  royal  fortress  then  in  llic  possession  of  Hugh  de 
Worevillc,  where  they  remained  for  a  year.* 


*  UuutiiUl,  XIX.  39C.  A  fragni'i'Dt  i  f  itie  tiiikii!  nind  purCliiius  of  tlie  brain  t!ril  up  in 
Btna^l  htuelfa^s  arc  sfill  sliuwii  in  tlit  icli^uiary  of  tliis  cliurdi  al  Hume.  The  itioiie,  u 
wv  ImvetMiid.lktis  Icnir  Itrtcc  <iiiap|>eaF <d,.  A  tootli  orihe  Suiiit  is  ihowii  at  tlic  Cliutcb 
deiliwiled  to  liini  at  V'etunH,,  a.  liauiJ  nl  Flaiciicr,  and  purt  of  Ujb  arm  in  llir  Clmp>ol 
of  tlic  Eiiglisii  Cullcgeat  Rutiit.  ■  M.  Puris,  I(lb. 

^  TtiF  gTAiluu],  growth  of  tbeilory  ia  curious: — 1.  TLe  )icithuiiii>a«alia]'  ol' tli«  mai- 
tyrtlnm  is  ie|ireteiited  a^RUuidi^tg  tlient  iiC  l]ie  linis  of  liiii  tlciilli.  '2.  Tht*  aluir  itnvxl 
sandiatvieduiiiii  tlic  altar  wicLUi  rjie  cHniieiflriljc.  Bciioilti^t.  3.Ttii«allar  i*ugai[i  tmn^ 
furmed  iuto  tht  Higti  Altar.  Antl,  4.  In  tliete  aucceattve  cliauft«>tbe  Ciuio^js  alletciitiini 
■■icuiiverli^il  into  au  a&»aiil(  na  uji  uiiprrpanxl  and  suiiilljr  wuralitppcr,  knectitig  tiefore 

tlir  ulUT. 

'  See  Goujjii's  ScjtulcliT^  MuLumedU,  i.  '2tj.  '  Uromptoii,  1  Oti-I  ;  Illcetu,  567, 
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From  this  moment  they  disappear  for  a  time  in  the  black 
cloiui  of  leg'pnd  with  , which  the  monnstic  historians  have  oi- 
velopetl  their  memory.  T^ofs,  it  was  preten(le<l,  refused  to  eat 
the  crumbs  that  fell  from  tiieir  table.*  Struck  with  rcinurse, 
thcv  went  to  Home  to  receive  the  sentence  of  Pope  Alexander  III,, 
and  hv  him  were  spnt  lo  expiate  their  sins  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Morcville,  Fitzurse,  and  Uriio — so  the  story  continues — after 
three  years'  fightins;,  died,  and  were  buried,  according  to  some 
acamnts,  in  front  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  according*! 
to  others,  in  front  of  the  church  of  Montenegro,'  with  an  inscrip-' 
tion  over  their  graves,— 

*  Hie  jacent  miseri  qui  martyrisaverunt 
Beatiim  Thoniam  Archiepificopiim  Cantiiariensem.* 

Tracy  alone,  it  was  said,  was  never  ahic  to  accomplish  his  vow. 
Tlie  crime  of  having  stnH'k   the  first  blow**  was  avenged  by  ihc 
winds  of  heaven,  which  always  drove  him  back.     He  was  at  last 
selziMl  ai   Cosenza   in    Apulia  with  a   dreadful   disorder,    whicl 
caused  him  lo  tear   his  llesh  from   his  bones,  and  there  he  di< 
iniscrably,  after  haviitg  made  his  confession  to  the  liishuji  of  ll 
place.     His  fate  was  long  remembered  among  his  descendants  iqI 
GloucestcrshirCj  and  jrave  rise  to  the  illstich  that — 

*  The  Traeys 
Have  always  the  wind  in  their  faces.'" 

Soch  is  the  legend.  The  real  facts  are  curiously  at  varwace 
with  it,  and  show  how  little  trust  can  he  placed  in  this  entire  class  ^ 
of  ineiiiieval  traditions.  Ry  a  singijl'^r  r*?ciprocity  the  principla  I 
for  which  Becket  had  conlendetl — that  priests  sitould  not  be  sub- 
jected to  ihe  secular  coiirts — prevented  the  trial  of  a  lavman  for 
the  murder  of  a  priest  bv  any  oilier  than  a  clerical  Iribimol.  71»e 
conscfjuencc  was,  that  the  perpetrators  of  what  was  thou|;ht  the 
most  heinous  crime  since  the  Crucifixion  could  be  visited  with 
no  other  penalty  than  excommunication.  Thai  tliey  should  have 
perfonned  a  pilgrimage  to  I'alestine  is  in  itself  not  improliablc, 
but  they  seem  before  long  lo  have  recovered  ttieir  position.  Even 
within  the  first  two  years  of  the  murder  they  were  living  at  court 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  king,  and  constantly  joined  him  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  chace.''  Moreville,  who  had  bec'n  justice  itinerant 
in  the  counties  of  Northumijcrland  and  Cumljerland  at  the  time  of 

-->*  Bnmiptan,  1064.  jH 

*  Barurotx,  siK.  30>J.     The  Irgrnd  luui\}y  aimi  St  firoUtiililici.    tVtiAt  t>«  •  CbilT«H 

of  ibe  Itlaick  Mountain*  may  Lie  we  know  not ;  hat  any  »ii«  who  kiuiwi  imyfUmg  «t 
the  Chiirrli  tiT  the  Huly  Se|mlc)ir«  will  remember  tliiki  iu  fcoat  il,  iintJ  alwayi  mail 
liarc  bepii,  a  iquare  of  pnililir  rrwnti  to  alt  lUt  (lilgnmi  uf  tW  wtirlil,  wlinv  no  twtnbt 
cilliCT  of  murderer  or  Minr  citiiM  liavc  ever  l>mt  fitaccJ. 

*■  '  Piimiu  iH-tctuMiT,'  B&ruLilu>,  x'tx.  ]■.  ^V'J.  '  Fou'i  Jutl){««,  i.  £79,  2S0. 
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tbe  murder,  was  HisrontinupH  from  his  oifire  lUn  ensuing  year ;  but 
in  tlir  first  year  of  Kins  John  he  is  rocorHMl  as  pfi^Hng  Iwpnty- 
five  marks  and  three  p^ud  palfreys  fur  hulding  his  court  so  lung 
as  Helwisc  his  wife  should  continue  in  a  seeular  habit     He  pro- 
CMr<»d  about   the   same  period  a  rhirter  for  a  fair  and  market  at 
Kirk  Oswalfl,*  and  died   shortly  afierwards,  leavinjr  two  danjh- 
lers/    The  sword  he  used  at  tlie  murder  is  staled  hy  Camdrn  to 
have    been  preserved   in  the  time  of  Queen  ElizaJjcth ;    nnd   it   is 
non'  said  to  be  attarherl  to  his  statue  at  Braylon  Castle.     Trary 
was,  within  four  years  from  the  murder,  justiciary  of  Xormandy  ; 
WBS   present  at  Falaise  in  1174,  when  William  Kinj;  of  Scotland 
did  homaffp  to  Henry  II,,  and  in  117^  was  succeeded  in  his  ofhce 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.     He  diwl   and  was  buried  at  Mor-  " 
thoe  in  I^cvonshire,  where  he  iiad  estates,   still   known  by  thft 
name  of  AVoolaeombe  Tracy.     Hence,  perhaps,  his  selection  of 
Bartholomew,   Ifishop  of  Hxeter,  as  his   confessor.     Tbe   tomb 
whirh  is  shown  as  Ins  grave  seems  really  to  bo  that  of  ilie  clrrgj-- 
man  of  the  parish  in  the  fourteenth  century,  called    Sir  William 
de  Trary,  accordinjr  to   the  custom  of  those  times.''     TlK^re  is, 
towever,  a  meinoriall  of  his  <-onnexiim  with  the  murder,  in  the  ruins 
which  still  remain  of  the  Priory  of  Woodsprinfr,  on   the  banks 
of  the  Bristol  Channel.     This  jiriory  was  founded  by  William 
de    C'ourtnay,    descendant    of    'i'mcy,    in     the     honour   of    the 
Trinity,   tiie  \*irg-in,  ami  Si.  Tlionias  of  Canterlmry.*     I''ilzursc 
is    said    to    have    pone  over  to   Ireland,    and  there  to   hare  \ie- 
come    tlie    nnee.^tor    of    the    M'Malion    family    in    the  north    of 
Ireland— M'Mnhon    bein^  the  Celtic   tran-ilation  of  Bear's    sirm.* 
On    his   Itiirht,  the  estate  which  he  held    in   tin-  Isle  of  Tliouet, 
Barham    or  Bi-rham   Court,  lapsed   to    his    kinsman    Kolj<'rt   of 
Berham — Berham    heinp;',   as  it   wrndd    srem,    the    Knplish,    as 
M'Mah<m  was  the  Irish   version,    of  tlie  name  Fit^urse."      His 
estate  of  Willetim^  in  SomfTsetshire,  he   made  over,  half  to  the 
kni<rhts   of  St  John  the  year  after  the  murder,  prohahly  in  ex- 
piation— the  other  half  to  his  brother    Robert,   who   built    the 
f^hapel  of  Wi]]eton>''     The  descendants  of  the  family  lingered  for 
a  lonu  time  in  the  neiffhlHinrhood  under  the  same  na:ne,  succes- 
sively corrupted  into  I-'itrour,  Fishour,  and  Fisher.     The  family 
of  Bret  f)r  Brito  wns  carried  on  throug-h  his  daujjhtcr  Mauil,  who 
gave   lands   to  the  Priory  of   St.  'I'liomas,  at  AVoodsprjiiK,  and 
his  granddau^^hter  Alice,  who  m  1238  continued  tbe  benefaction. 


•  Lcrlcn'iC'iml>p[liin>l,  p.  12*.  '  FoUwi  Worllirct. 

*  Foleliiir*  HUrrirj-  nf  Drtr.irMl.ir*. 

'  CoIliiiioir*Sotin;rMt»iiir«,  iii.  51-1.  *  Fnllrr'aWoribus. 

"  Hairi,'.  Keut,  313.  kk  Ctltm-on't  Swtrc.ntit.ir',  Wuitl. 
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in  the  hope  '  that  the  intercession  of  the  glorious  martyr  might 
never  be  wanting  tu  bcr  and  Lit  children/^ 

The  figures  of  the  xnui'dcrers  may  be  seen  in  representations  of 
the  martynlom,  which  on  walls,  or  in  paintctl  windows,  or  ancient 
frescoes  liave  survived  tiie  attempted  cxteinunation  uf  all  the 
mcmunients  of  the  tniitur  Becket  by  King  Hcnr^'  V'lll.  Some* 
times  three,  sometimes  four  are  ^ivcn,  but  always  so  far  faithful 
to  history,  chat  MoreviUe  is  stationed  aloof  from  the  massacrsw 
Two  vestiges  of  such  representations  still  remain  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  One  is  u  painting  uu  a  board,  uuw  greatly  defaced, 
and  kept  near  the  tomb  of  Kin^  Henry  I V'.,  over  which  it  funnerly 
stood.  It  is  engraved  in  Carter  a  Ancient  Sculptures,  and,  tlirougb 
the  help  of  the  engraving,  the  principal  ligures  con  still  be  dimly 
.  discTrueii.  There  is  the  cammun  mistake  of  making*  the  artrh bishop 
;lmeel  at  tho  altar,  and  of  representing  Grim  as  the  bearer  of  thft 
Across.  The  kni<£lits  are  caret'ully  distinguished  from  one  another. 
Fitzurse,  with  two  bearv  on  his  ci>at — fur  they  arc  usually  du- 
criniinated  by  their  unnurial  bearings — is  depicted  as  inflicting 
the  fatal  stroke,  Bret,  with  boars'  heads,  and  Tracy,  in  red  and 
yellow  armour,  appear  ejich  to  have  already  dealt  a  blow.  More- 
viUe, distinguished  by  £eurs-de-lis,  stands  apart,  and  on  Uie 
^uuiid  lies  the  cap  of  llieir  victim  sudncd  with  bluud.  The 
other  is  a  sculpture  over  the  south  purch,  where  Erasmus  state* 
that  he  saw  the  figures  of  '  the  three  murderers,*  with  Uieir  aames 
of  *Tuscus,  Fuscus,  and  Burrus,'  uudenieath.  These  figure**  liar« 
disappeared;  and  it  is  as  dilficult  to  imagine  where  they  could 
have  stood,  as  it  is  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  names  they 
bore;  but  in  the  puriion  whicli  remains  there  is  a  represeniatiou 
of  an  altar  aurmouuU-d  by  u  crucitix,  jilaced  between  figures  of 
St.  Joim  and  the  Virgin,  luid  marked  as  the  allaj  of  the  mart^t- 
dom — 'aluire  ad  punctum  ensis,' — by  sculptured  fragincuu  of  * 
sword,  which  lit-  at  its  fout." 

But  the  great  expiation  stltl  remaincil.  The  King  bod  gooe 
from  Uur  to  Argenton,  a  town  situateil  on  the  high  table-land  of 
southern  Normandy.  There  the  nen's  first  n-ached  him,  mkI 
be  instandy  shut  himself  up  for  three  days,  refused  all  food* 
except  milk  of  almonds,  rolled  himself  in  sackcloth  aud  ashes, 
vented  bis  grief  in  frantic  lamentalioas,  and  called  God  lu  witness 

1  Culliuion't  Soiii«T*pliliir«,  iii.  S43. 

"'  Pcrhai>i  tlip  ino*t  mii^uIat  ilcvUlioa  from  bUtorical  trtitli  in  iW  picluriiil  rcjirfMen- 
iklioM  vf  the  munler  ii  lo  b«  found  in  the  uwidetu  altar-pi^cc  of  t|i»  olmrdi  uf  St. 
TbotBM,  wiiUiti  furmi  Oir  cli.ijirl  uf  tin;  KiikImIi  cnllrgn  ut  K^ini*.  Tiie  «iii'  i«  Tf(>f«- 
■etite<l  ill  a  tnuiiiutie  gurb  on  tiii  \ntt*»  br^fbrr  iSr  altar  uf  u  Uiitnou  Uatilica;  Aiid  bt- 
hind  him  tat  thi  ibrtc  knighta,  in  complete  ctoMicjii^iMtunc,  bniiiluliing  di^:|en  lib 
tlii'H  uf  th«  sMueiut  uf  Cmmt. 

■  VitaQuM]tip.,p.  1 45. 
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that  be  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  Archbishop's  drnth^ 
unless  that  ho  loved  liim  too  Hltle.'  He  continued  in  ibis  solitude 
for  five  weeks,  neither  riding:,  nor  trsnsactiuf;  public  business, 
but  exclaitiiin^  again  and  i^ain,  *  Alas  1  alas !  that  it  ever  hap- 
penei)/  f 

The  I'rcneh  King^,  ihc  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  others,  had 
xncainvhile  written  to  the  Pope  denounein;;  Henry  in  the 
8trong;est  language  as  the  murderer,  an<l  calling  for  vengeance 
upon  his  heatl.i  What  all  expected  was  an  excommunicalion  of 
the  Kin>^^  and  an  interdict  of  the  kin^doui.  Henry,  as  soon  as  he 
was  roused  from  his  retirement,  sent  off  as  envoys  to  Komc  the 
Archbishop  of  Riiuen,  the  Bishop  of  Worcf^lcr,  and  others 
of  his  courtiers,  to  avert  the  dreaded  penalties  by  announcing 
his  submission.  I'be  Archbishop  of  Uoucn  returned  on  account 
of  illucss,  and  Altrxander  III.,  who  occupied  the  Papal  See,  and 
who  after  long  struggles  with  his  rival  had  at  last  got  back  to 
Rome,  refused  to  receive  the  rest.  He  wns,  in  fcict,  in  the  eyes  of 
Christendom,  not  wholly  guiltless  himself,  in  consequence  of  the 
lukcwaniiiicss  with  which  he  hail  fought  Hcckct's  fights ;  and  it 
was  believed,  that  he,  like  the  King,  had  shut  himself  up  on 
hearing  tho  nen-s  as  much  from  remorse  as  from  grief.  At 
last,  by  a  bribe  of  500  marks,'  an  interview  was  effected  on  the 
heights  of  ancient  Tusculum — not  yet  superseded  by  the  modem 
Frascati.  Two  Cartlinals,  Theodore  Bishop  of  Portus,  and 
Albert  Chancx^llor  of  tlie  I'apal  See,  were  sent  to  Normandy 
to  receive  the  royal  penitent's  submission,"  and  an  excom- 
inuuiuitiun  was  pronounced  against  the  murderers  on  Maundy 
Thursday,'  which  is  still  the  usual  <lay  for  the  delivery 
of  Papal  male<lictions.  The  worst  of  the  threatened  evils — 
cxoammunicatiun  and  interdict — were  thus  avoided ;  but  Henry 
still  fell  5*1  insecure,  that  he  crossed  over  to  England,  ordered 
all  the  ports  to  be  strictly  guarded  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
the  fatal  documeul,  and  refused  to  sec  any  one  who  wns  the 
bearer  of  letters."  It  ivas  during  this  short  stay  that  he  visited 
for  the  last  time  the  old  Hisliop  of  VVim'.hcstcr,*  Henry  of  Blois, 
brother  of  King  Stephen,  well  known  as  the  founder  of  the  bcintiful 
hospital  of  St.  Cross,  when  ihc  dying  old  man  ailded  his  solemn 
warnings  to  those  which  were  resouudinR  from  every  qaarter 
with  regard  to  the  deed  of  bl<x>d.  Prom^  England  Henry 
crossed  St.  George's  Channel  t(t  bis  new  conquests  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  on  bis  return  imm.  the  expedition  tltat  the  first  public 


"  V.  Pwi*,  1*25.                 f  Viu  Q.uulrip..  148.  ^   Urompton.  1061. 

'  Gerrue,  MIS.                  *  tirouplvn,  [U6S,  '  G<trv«K,  U16. 
"  Diceto,  5)6.                    '  Gtrrw,  N19. 
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expression  of  his  penitence  was  made  nt  the  Council  hrld  b>'  the 
legates  at  A\Tanchcs,  in  Normandy. 

The  great  Norman  cathedral  of  that  beautiful  rJTy  sVkmI  on 
what  was  pcrliapsthe  finest  silualionof  any  cathedral  in  Christea- 
dum,  —  on  the  brow  of  the  bijfh  ridg;c  which  sustains  the 
town  of  Avranrhes,  and  looking  over  the  wide  bay,  in  the  centre 
of  wliich  stands  the  sanctuary  of  Norman  chivalry  ami  super- 
stition, the  majestic  rock  of  H-t.  Michael,  crowned  with  its  fortress 
and  chajicl  Of  this  vast  cnthcdrol  one  granite  i)illar  alone 
has  sunived  the  storm  of  the  French  llcvolulion,  and  that 
pillar  marks  the  spot  where  Henry  perfonnrd  his  first  penance 
for  the  murder  of  Beckel.  It  bears  an  inscription  with  (he*e 
words : — *  Sur  cette  pierre,  ici»  a  la  pnrle  de  lu  cathcdrale 
cVAvranches,  aprcs  le  meurtre  deThomas  Rpcket,  Archeve<|uc  de 
Cantorhery,  Henri  II.,  Roi  d'AnErletiTre  et  Due  de  Norniandie, 
rcijut  a  genoux,  des  legals  du  I*apc,  Tabsolution  apostolique,  le 
Dimanche,  xxii  Mai,  mclxxik' 

The  council  was  held  in  the  church  on  Agrension-tlay.  On 
tlic  following:  Sunday  tlie  Kin«  swore  on  the  Oospels  that  he 
had  not  t>r^!ered  or  wishe<l  the  Archbishop's  murder ;  but  tlmt, 
as  he  could  not  put  the  assassins  to  death,  and  feuretl  that  his 
fury  had  insti[ru|cd  them  to  the  act,  he  was  ready  on  his  part  to 
make  all  satisfaction,- — adding,  of  himself,  tliat  he  had  not  griered 
so  much  for  the  death  of  his  lather  or  mother.>  lie  next  swore 
adhesion  to  the  Pope,  restitution  of  the  pnipertv  of  the  sec  of 
Canterbury,  and  rpnunctation  of  the  customs  of  Clarendon  ;  and 
further  promised,  if  the  Pope  reqniredj  to  po  a  ifiree-yeaTB* 
cru^atle  to  Jerusalem,  or  Spain,  ancl  to  support  2<X)  soldiers  for 
the  Tempinrs.*  After  this  he  said  aloud,  '  ilchuld,  my  Lords 
Legates,  my  bcxly  is  in  your  hands ;  be  assured  that  whateiw 
you  order,  whether  to  go  to  Jenisalem,  or  to  Rome,  or  to  St. 
James  [of  Compnslella],  I  am  ready  to  <»bey.'  The  spectators, 
whose  sympathy  is  usually  with  the  sufferer  of  the  hour,  were 
almost  moved  to  tears. "^  He  was  ihcnce  letl  by  the  legates  to 
the  porch,  where  he  knelt,  but  was  raised  up,  brought  into  the 
church,  and  reconciled.  The  young  Henry,  at  his  father's  sugges- 
tion, was  also  present,  and,  placing  his  hand  in  that  of  Cardinal 
Albert,'*  promised  ti>  make  good  his  father's  oath.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours  was  in  attendance,  that  he  might  certify  the 
pcnanff*  to  the  French  king. 

Two  years  passed  again,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  King  grew 
darker  and  darker  with  the  rebellion  of  liis  sons.  I(  was  this 
which   led  to  the  final  and  greater  penance  at  Canlcrbuiy,     He 


'  OrrvMe,  1422. 
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was  coniluctin^n  campaign  against  Prince  R.Ic'lmrd  in  Pottou  wlicn 
tlic  Bishop  of  Wiucbcslf^r  arrivctl  wlibi  the  tidings  that  England 
was  in  a  alatn  of  ^Jicral  rcvuU.  The  Scuts  bad  ciosseil  the 
bonier,  under  their  Kin^;  \'orkshire  was  in  rehifUidn,  under 
the  siaadard  of  Mowbray;  Norfolk,  under  Bigod ;  the  mid- 
laud  couulics,  under  Ferrers  uiiU  tluntingdim  ;  uud  the  Darl  uf 
Flanders  and  Prince  Henry  wert*  medilaling  an  invasion  ot"  England 
from  Khinilers.  Ail  these  hostile;  inoreirients  weri^  furllicr  fomcuted 
and  sustained  by  the  revival  of  the  belief,  not  suffiticnily  dis- 
sipated by  the  jKrtiame  at  Avranthes,  iliat  ihe  King  had  him- 
self been  privy  to  the  murder  of  the  saint  who  bad  now  been 
cancmi/tKl,  an<l  whose  fame  and  miracles  were  increasing  year  by 
year.  It  was  on  Midsuinmer-day  that  the  IJishop  found  tlie  Ivin^ 
at  Iiunne\  ille."  So  many  me&sa);cs  had  been  daily  despatehed, 
and  so  much  iin|)(>rtBn{:c  was  allachcd  to  the  cliaracter  ui'  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  the  Normans,  on  seeing  his  arrival, 
exclaimed,  '  The  next  ihiiig  that  the  l^n^flish  will  send<jvcrto  fetch 
the  King  will  be  the  Tower  of  X^ndon  itself.'''  Henry  saw  at 
once  the  emeigeney.  That  very  day,  with  Eleanor,  Marjijarcl,  bis 
son  and  daughter  Jotm  and  Joan,  and  the  princesses,  wives  of 
his  other  hons,  he  set  out  for  I'^nghind,  lie  euibaiked,  in  spite  of 
the  threatening  weather,  and  uniinous  looks  of  the  captain.  A 
tremendous  gale  sprang  up,  and  the  King'  uttered  a  public  prayer 
on  Ixjard  the  ship,  that,  'if  his  arrival  in  England  would  be  for 
^kod,  it  might  be  accomplished  ;  if  for  evil,  never.' 

The  wind  abated,  and  he  arrived  at  Southampton  on  Monday, 
the  8tli  of  July."  From  that  moment  be  began  to  live  ou  the 
penitential  diet  of  bread  and  water,  and  deferred  all  business  till 
Le  liad  fulfilled  bis  vow.  He  rode  to  Canterbury  with  speed, 
avoiding  towns  as  much  as  possible,  and  on  Friday,  the  12th  of 
July,  a])pruaclied  the  sacred  city  by  the  usual  road  from  London 
over  ttio  Forest  of  Blean.  The  first  view  of  the  central  lower, 
witlt  the  gilded  an^el  at  the  summit,  was  just  before  he  reached 
the  ancient  village  and  hospital  of  Hurbledown.  This  hospital 
or  leperhouse,  now  venerable  with  tlie  age  of  seven  centuries, 
was  then  frcsli  from  the  hands  of  its  founder  Lanfranc.  Whether 
it  bad  yet  obtained  the  relic  of  the  saint — the  upper  leather  of 
his  shoe,  which  Erassnus  saw,  and  which  remained  in  tlie  alms- 
house almost  down  to  our  own  day — docs  not  appear  ;  but  ihey 
halted  tliere,  as  was  the  wont  of  all  pil^ims,'  and  made  a  gift  of 
40  marks  to  the  little  church.     And  now,  as  he  cHmExd  the  steep 


*  Diccln,676.  *  Ibid. 

'  Tlip  cliruiiictmi  hire  mult  a  CDafuAiau  tHtweui  Jnnt  sad  Julj-;  but  Julif  il 
tight.— Uu*«U«n,  30S. 
'  Gamier,  79. 
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beyond  tbc  hospital,  and  descended  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lill,  the  whole  view  of  the  cathedral  burst  tipon  him,  rJsiii?,  not 

lepil  in  its  preswit' pro|Hjrtion«,   but  still  with  its  three  tuwnre 
and  vast  front,  and   he  leaped  off  his  horse,  and  went  on  foot  In    A 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.     Here,  at  St.  Danstan'ss  church,  lie    ™ 
paused   apiin,   catered   the  edifice   with    the  prelates   who  were 
present,  stripped  off  his  onlinarj-  dress,  and  walked  through  ibe 
streets  in  the  g^uis^e  of  a  penitent  pilgrim — barefoot,  and  with  no 
other  cxiverinf?  than  a  woollen  sliirt,  and  a  cloak  thrown  over  it  to  fl 
keep  off  rain.''  " 

So,  amidst  a  wonderinK  erowd — the  rong;h  stones  of  the  streets 
marked  with  the  blootl  that  started  from  his  feet — he  reaehed  tbe 
cathedral.     There  he  knelt,  as  at  Avrauches,  in  the  porch,  then 
entered    the    church    and     went    straight   to    the    scene    of    ibc 
murder    in    the    north    transept.       Here    he   knelt    atrain,    and 
Itissed   tlio   sacTwl    stone   on   which  the  Archbishop   had   fallen, 
the  prelates  standing  round  to  receive  his  confession.     Theoce 
be  was  conducte<l  to    ibe  (Tvpt,  where    be  ag'ain  knell,  and  with 
groans  and  tears  kissed  the  tomb,  and  remainpd  lon^  in  prayer. 
At  thisBtageof  thecioleinnitv  Gill>crt  Foliot,  Rishopnf  London — 
the  ancient  npponcut  and  rival  of  Bet-kel— addressed  the  moDJis 
and  byslan<lurs,Hnnouncinu'  to  them  the  King^'s  penitence  for  baviog 
by  bis  rash  words  unwittingly  occasioned   tlie  perjx'tration   of  a 
crime  of  which  he  himself  was  innocent,  and   his  intention  of  re-   _ 
slorinj;  tbe  rijfhts  uiu)  property  of  the  church,  and  bestowing  40  H 
marks  yearl  von  the  monastery  to  keep  lamps  burning  constantly  at 
the  martyr's  tomb.'    The  King  ratifieil  all  ihat  the  bishop  had  said, 
requpsle<l  absolution,  and  received  a  kiss  of  reconciliation  from  the 
prior,      lie  knelt  again  at  the  totiib,  removed  the  rough  cape  or 
cloak  which  ha<l  hcvn  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  but  still  retained  M 
the   woollen  shirt  to   hide  tiie  haircloth  *  which   was  visible  to  ^ 
near  observation  next  his  skin,  placed  his  head  and  shoulders  in 
tlie  tomb,  and  there  reciMvwl  five  strokes  from  each   bishop  and 
-abbot  who   w:is   present,  l>eginning  with   Foliot,'  who  Bt«)od  by 
with  the  Mwilni'  or  monastic  rod  in  his  hand,   and  three"    from 
each  of  the  eighty  monks.    Fully  absolved  be  resumed  his  clothes,  _ 
but  was  still   left   io  the  crypt — on  the  bare  ground,  with  bare**  iM 
feet  still  unwashed  from  the  mudilv  streets,  and  passed  the  whole 
night    fasting.     At    early  matins    he    rose    ami    went  nmnd  the 
altars  and  shrines  of  the   upper  church,    then   returned   to  the 

■  Gftrnier,  79.  h  Ibid.,  71.     H«-  wa«  prcuwl.  ■ 

'  Grim,  W.  *  Ganiiri.  W.  V 

I  Newtmrgh  liuMt  (116,  1)  nptvtcvtn  liie  pcn.ancv  u  Ittving  taken  place  in  llie 
dia|ileT-liou»i>,  ilvubUtiM  as  tlie  luual  plRC«  Utr  Ji«ci))liii(.> 
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lomb,  and  finallr,  after  bearing  mass,  set  ofT,  witb  one  of  tfie 
usual  phinls  of  Canterbury  pil^ims,  containins:  water  mi.xeil  with 
the  martyrV  blood,  and  rode  to  X^adon,  which  he  reached  in  a 
week.* 

So  deep  a  humiliation  of  so  ^reat  a  prince  Tv-as  unparalleled 
■within  the  inenir>ry  of  that  generation.  The  suhmission  of 
TheiKlostns  to  Ambrose,  of  Louis  the  Dehonnaire  at  Snissons, 
of  (Jthii  1I[,  fit  Ravenna,  of  Ed^r  to  Dunstnn,  of  the  I'^mperor 
Henrv  IV.  to  Grt^ory  VII.,  wctc  only  known  as  matters  of^ 
hi«tor\-.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  usual  fi^re  of  speech 
by  whirh  the  rhronirlers  express  it  should  be  *the  mountains 
trembled  at  the  presence  nf  the  Lord"— 'the  mountain  of 
Canti'rbury  smoked  before  Him  who  p  touches  the  lulls  and  they 
smoke.'  The  ausj>i(*ious  conswpiences  were  supposed  to  be  immiv  , 
diate.  The  Kin^  had  arrive<]  in  Lomlon  on  Sunday,  and  was  so 
completely  exhaustefl  hy  tlie  effects  of  the  long  day  and  nig^it  at 
Canterbury,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  danfjcroos  fever.  On  the 
fullowinG:  Thursday/'  at  midtiight,  the  guards  were  roused 
by  a  violent  knockinf;;  at  the  f*ates.  The  messenj^r,  who 
announced  that  lie  lirought  good  tidings,  was  reluriantlv  ad- 
mitted into  the  King's  bedroom.  'J'he  King,  starling  from 
his  sleep,  said,  'Who  art  thou?''  The  lad  luiswircd,  'I  nm 
the  boy  of  your  faithful  Count  Ralph  of  Glanvitle,  and  I  come 
to  bring  you  good  tidings.'  *  Is  our  good  Hnl|)h  well  ?' 
asked  the  King.  *  He  is  well,'  answered  the  Ixiy  ;  '  and  he  lias 
taken  your  enitmy  \\w  King  of  the  Scots  prisoner  at  Richmond.* 
The  King  was  thunderstruck;  the  boy  repeated  his  message,  and 
produced  the  letters  ronfirming  it.*  The  King  leaped  from 
his  lied,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  and  St.  Thomas}  TheWclory 
had  taken  place  on  the  very  Saturday  on  which  he  had  left 
Canl«Tburt',"  after  having  made  his  peace  with  the  martyr.'  On 
that  same  Saturday  the  ilcct  with  which  his  son  had  intended  to 
invade  England  from  Flanders  **  was  drlveu  back,  and  be  returned 
to  Franc<'.'' 

Thus  ended  this  great  tragedy.     Its  effects  on  the  constitution 

'  G,iri>;er,  HO.  *  Qrim,  81, 

1  (JwTiiw.  BO.  '  G«rvMP,  Cliton.,  Mil.  '  Jbid. 

•  Grim,  86. 

"  Brnmptiin,  1095,  Th«  vtttcX  of  (hi*  ilory  it  heigtitprinl  hy  OaufViilus  Vimn*U 
OSccipl.  n<r.  Fmiic.,  A\Zy  who  sprnkt  of  the  aauouaccoMnt  u  tekuig  pUce  iu  CuUer- 
burj  calUe<lt«],  uftFT  dimm  wiu  fiuiaUcd. 

'  Bmnipkiri,  1090.  *  M.  Pnrii.  p.  13(1. 

'  A  liv'i'ljr  ttprcMiiratlon  of  Henry's  mnxncc  it  to  be  ttta  in  Corier'a  Ancient  Sculp- 
luTN  (p.  50;.  The  Kiu|;  \»  irjinwnlMl  ua  knerliiig,  rriiwiiril  Imt  nlmrnf  iiaknl,  brfiir« 
tlir  ftliriiip.  IVo  grmt  iifBt.-«r«,  one  bnriiif  lli«  awprtl  pf  Slate.  *iaiiJ  iKiiiti'l  him. 
Tl)c  moiiki  iin  their  black  Bcocdiciiiie  ml/M  ut  Jc&liujj  luuntl  lii«  sliiuc,  cucli  uiili 
a  laigfi  nni  in  hb  Iioiid  rfinctnl  towwd*  tbr  bare  tliuiiiilen  of  ibe  Jituf. 
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of  the  country,  and  on  tlie  rcligiau»  feeling  not  only  of  England 
but  of  Europe,  would  open  a  new  field  on  which  we  have  oo 
ii)tcntif)[i  to  enttT,  It  is  cnoiigli  if,  from  the  niirralive  we  have 
given,  a.  clearer  notion  can  he  formed  of  tliat  remtirkahle  event  than 
is  to  be  derived  from  llic  works  either  of  his  proU-sseii  apologists 
or  professed  opponents — if  the  scene  can  be  more  fully  realized,  the 
localities  more  accurately  identihed,  the  man  and  his  age  more 
clearly  understood.  If  there  be  any  wiio  still  regani  Becket  as  an 
ambitious  and  unprineipled  truit<;r,  plolliiijj;  for  his  own  aggrao- 
tliscinent  agaiast  the  welfare  of  the  monarchy,  they  iviU  per- 
hapit  he  induced,  by  the  account  of  his  last  inomenLB,  to  giant 
to  him  the  honour,  if  not  of  a  martyr,  at  least  of  an  bonest  and 
courageous  man,  and  to  believe  that  such  restraints  as  the  re- 
ligious awe  of  high  character,  or  sacred  place  and  office,  laid  on 
men  liko  Henry  and  liis  courtiers,  are  xiot  to  be  despised  iu  any 
age,  and  in  that  lawtcihS  and  cruel  time  were  almost  the  only 
safeguards  of  life  and  j>ropcrly.  If  there  be  any  who  are 
glad  to  welcome  or  stimulate  attacks,  liuM'evtr  uuuieosuzed 
in  language  or  unjust  in  fact,  :igainst  bishops  and  clergy, 
whether  Koman  Catholic  or  I'rotcstant,  in  the  hope  of  secure 
ing  the  interests  of  Christian  liberty  against  priestly  tyranny, 
they  may  take  warning  by  the  reflccliou,  that  the  k'^'^^^sI  im- 
pulse ever  given  iu  tliis  country  to  the  cause  of  sacerdotal  inde> 
pcndence  was  the  reaction  produced  by  the  horror  ctmsequent 
on  the  deed  of  I'itzurse  and  'i'racy.  TJiosc,  on  the  other  hand, 
who,  in  the  curious  change  of  feeling  that  has  couic  over  our 
age,  are  inclined  to  revive  the  am  ient  reverence  fur  St,  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  as  the  meek  and  gentle  saint  of  holier  and  happier 
times  than  our  own,  may,  perhaps,  l.>e  led  to  modify  their 
judgment  by  the  description,  taken  nut  from  his  enemies  buc 
from  his  admiring  followers,  of  the  violence,  the  obstinacy,  the 
furious  words  and  acts,  which  deformed  even  the  dignity  of  hit  m 
last  hour,  and  well  nigh  turned  the  solemnity  of  his  *  martyrdom  " 
into  an  unseemly  brawl.  They  may  learn  U*  see  in  the  brutal 
conduct  of  the  assassins — in  the  abjett  cowardice  of  the  monks — 
in  the  unchristiiui  iiiortificalioiis  and  the  unchristian  passions 
of  Becket  himself — how  little  ground  there  is  for  that  paradise 
of  faith  and  love  which  some  modern  writers  find  for  us  in  tho 
age  of  the  Plantageuet  kings.*^     And  for  tliose  who  believe  thai 
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■>  Ouc  uf  the  ableit  u(  Becket'a  recffiit  ti|)ulog»U  {Oxatian,  te»  Dttii  Chaiteetierf\ 

wl)»  cuinbirts  with  hi*  vnirrnliuiL  f<>r  tlic  Arcliliiibi)|>  itiat  (.ijigulaj-  K'dni hntion  which 
alino*!  all  cojiliiieiitil  Calholici  tlitfrtahi  for  llie  late  '  Libcratur'  ui  Irrlanil,  declftraf 
that  oo  O'Cotiiidl,  if  uii  iiuy  cluLraiJi-r  iif  lliii*  a^e,  lii#  nioiillc  of  tlie  lairtt  and  iiuutjr 
bu  d«*ceiiilr(t.  Pprba^ii  [he  reaiien  af  our  narrutJri-  wiU  lliiiik  tliat,  in  tuine  tM|iMtt, 
Ibe  comporiMHi  of  tlie  FKucbmaD  U  tru«  iii  aiivMirr  kum  iIuih  ibat  in  wliicit  li« 
iotewlcd  it.    So  BxcJ  an  idea  ha»  tho  •imilarity  liecom*  in  tbt   laiud*  bf  forci^ 
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an  iDdiscriminatc  mainlcnnnce  of  ecclesinstirnl  claims  is  the 
beat  scrvico  lliey  can  render  to  God  and  the  Church,  and  that 
opposition  to  the  powers  itmt  be  is  enough  to  c-utillc  a  bishop 
to  lUc  honours  of  a  saint  and  a  hero,  it  may  not  be  without 
instruction  to  rcjnembcr  that  ttic  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
which  Hetket  spent  his  Hfe  in  opposiiig^,  and  of  which  hia 
deatii  procured  the  repeal,  are  now  incorporated  in  the  English 
law,  and  are  reji^rdcd  without  a  ciisscntiL-nt  voice  as  among 
the  wisest  and  most  ucceasarv  uf  Eii!;lisl\  institutions;  that  the 
especial  point  for  which  he  surrendered  bis  life  was  not  the 
independence  of  the  clergy  from  the  encroachmcutK  of  the 
Crown,  but  the  personal  and  now  forgotten  question  of  the 
superiority  of  the  sec  of  Canterbury  to  the  see  of  York  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  wretched  superstitions  of  winch  the  sbrino  of 
St.  Thomas  became  the  ct-nlre  ended  by  completely  aliciviting 
the  affections  of  thiiikiug  men  from  his  inemoiy,  aiid  tendering 
the  name  of  Bctket  a  by-wonl  of  reproach  as  little  proportioned 
to  liis  real  deserts  as  had  been  the  reckless  veneration  paid  to 
it  by  his  worshippers  in  the  middle  agt>s. 


^ 


Aet.  Wl.^Louis  XVII.y  sa  Vie,  t07i  Agonie,  sa  Mort ;  Captt- 
viCe  de  la  F<imiUc  Royalc  au  Temple,  vuvrafje  enric/n  d'Auto- 
qrapUes,  de  Portraits,  ei  de  Plans.  Par  i\l.  A.  de  Beauchesne. 
2  vols.     Paris.     1852. 

T^HE  deep  obscurity  that  on'ered  the  last  eighteen  months  of 
-'■  the  life  of  the  son  of  Louis  XV'l.,  and  the  mystery  in  which 
his  death  and  burial  were  so  sti^mgely  and,  us  il  seemed,  so 
studiously  involved,  gave  to  the  general  synipathy  that  his  fate 
naturally  excited  an  additional  and  somewhat  of  a  more  romantic 
interest.  Of  the  extent  of  tliis  feeling  we  have  evidence  more 
conclusive  than  respectable  in  the  numerous  pretenders  that 
liave  successively  appeared  to  claim  identity  with  him.  We 
really  forget  bow  many  there  have  been  of  these  *  Faxix-Dauphiiis* 
but  four — of  the  names  of  Hervagault,  Brunrau,  Naundorf,  and 
Richemont — playerd  their  parts  with  a  degree  of  success  that 
Confirms  the  observation  that,  however  great  the  number  of 
knaves  In  the  world  may  be,  they  are  always  sure  to  find  an 
ample    proportion  of  jfouls  and   dupes.     Not  one  of  those  cases 

Ruman  CaiUoIici,  tliAt  in  a  pupular  lUeuf  S.  Tliomaa,  ^ublisliiMl  na  out  of  b  *«ti«  At 
Ptugue,  uuiter  itte  authofilf  of  the  Archljitliup  of  Ci>1u^iir,  the  cuncludinif  moift)  ia  an 
apii««l  ia  tlw  cxaiiiple  tif  '  ibe  niiit  k1"T<uu*  "f  1ajiu«tt,'  u  Pl^^p  (ii«t(i>[]i  XVI. 
cali«tl  Dauid  U'CorttivLl,  wlio  lu  a  kc<hk1  TIiuiuh  tlivve  luid  (uCTcrcJ  (or  lite  libviitM 
of  bu  couuUy  mvX  Urn  cburcli. 

appeared 
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appeared  to  us  to  bave  reached  even  tbe  lowest  deKTOC  of  proW- 
biliiv.  nor  would  thev  he  worth  mentioning  but  that  they  seem  to 
have  stimiilaird  the  ze^l  of  M.  A.  de  Heanrhpsne  to  collect  all 
the  evitlcnre  that  the  fury  of  the  revolution  anrl  the  lapse  of  time 
mi^ht  havc^  spared,  as  to  the  authentic  circumstances  uf  his  life 
an<l  death  in  the  Tower  of  the  Temple 

^I.  de  Benuchesne  states  that  a  ^ent  part  of  his  own  life 
has  been  dedicated  to  this  object.  He  has — he  tells  us — made 
bimsc-lf  fajiiiljar  with  all  the  details  of  that  mMiia>>'al  prisoD- 
bouse:  he  lias  consulted  ail  the  extant  records  of  the  public 
ofiiRes  which  liad  any  connexion  with  tlio  service  of  the  Temple 
— be  has  traced  out  and  personally  communicated  with  every 
surviving  individual  who  had  ht;cn  employed  there,  and  he  has 
even  souf^ht  secondhand  and  hearsay  infonnalion  from  the 
octojcrenarian  nei^hUiurs  and  acquaintances  of  those  who  were  oo 
more.  TLiis  stnicment  woidd  lead  us  to  expect  more  of  novelty 
and  originality  than  we  bave  found — for,  in  truth.  M.  de  Betn- 
chesne  has  added  little — we  mny  almost  srv  nothing:  essential — 
to  what  had  been  already  so  copiously  detailed  in  the  respectiTe 
memoirs  of  MM.  Hue,  Clcry,  and 'lurjEry',  and  of  the  Duchess  d'An- 
goulenie,  wlio  wpre  inmates  of  the  Temple,  and  in  t!ie  Mt^moirtt 
JJistorupics  oi  ill.  Eckard,  which  is  a  judicious  and  interesting  sum- 

ry  of  all  the  fore-named  authorities.     Fmm  these  well-knovn 
woTKs  M.  dencauchesne  borrows  lull  three-fourths  of  his  volumes,  ^ 
and, though  be  octasionally  cites  them,  he  does  not  acknowled8:e  Ib&fl 
extent  of  bis  ob1i};riii>on!i — jmrticularly  to  M.  Eckard — as  larpcty 
as  we  think  be  should  have  done.     An  ordinary  reader  is  too  fre- 
quently at  a  hiss  to  distinguish  what  rests  on  M.  do  Beauchesne'sfl 
assertions  from  what  he  copies  frum  others.     This  uncertainty — V 
very  iucouveoieni  in  an  historical  work— is  seriously  increase*! 
by  his  style  of  writing,  which    is  so  ampoule  and  rhetorical  as  _ 
sometiofies  leaves  us   in  doubt  whether  be  is  speaking  Jitcrall^rl 
or  iia-laphorically  ;  for  instance,  in  detailing  the   pains  he  has 
takfn,  and  bis  diligent  examination  of  persons  :uid  places  from 
which  he  could  hope  any  information,  he  exclaims  : —  ^ 

'  I'or  ttcenty  years  T shut  mi/self  i^  in  that  tower — Hived  in  il— ™ 
traversed  ull  its  stairs  aud  apartmeals,  nay,  pried  into  e^■eTy  hole  aaJ 
corner  atxjut  it.'— p.  4.  _ 

Who  would  suppose  tliat  M.  dc  Beauchesne  never  was  in  tbtff 
Tower    at    all— perhaps    never   saw    it!  —  for    it   was  demolished 
by  iiuunaparte,  and  the  site  built  over,  near  fifty  years  ago.     He 
only  means  that  his  fancy  has  inhabited  the  Tower,  &c.,  in  ttisS 
aauie  sense  that  he  aftcawartls  says, —  ™ 

'  I  have  repeopled  it — I  Imve  lislrtied  to  the  siglis  and  sobs  of  the 
viciiiiis— 1  have  read  from  tbe  writijigs  on  the  walls  the  complaints,, 


complaints,  M 
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the  pardons,  the  farewells ! — I  have  heard  the  echoes  repeating'  ihae 
mu  lings.'— A. 

Surh  a  stvlc  may  not  l)c,  wc  ndiiiU,  iuconsistcnt  with  the  truth 
of  his  narmtivc,  but  it  renders  it  vague  and  suspicious,  and  con- 
trasts very  disajTreeably  with  thp  moi«  interesting  simplicity  of 
the  nrig;"inal  works  to  which  we  liii%'e  referred. 

M.  (ie  Bcauchesno  flatters  himself  that  he  is  neither  credulous 
nor  jiartial,  Wc  think  he  is  somewhat  of  both,  but  wc  entertain 
no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  We  distrust  his  judgment,  but  not 
his  gnod  faith.  Indeed,  the  most  valuable  of  his  ebieidations 
nre  the  doruments  which  he  has  copied  from  the  revolutionary 
archives,  and  wliirh  speak  for  themselves;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  chief  merit  that  we  can  allow  to  his  work  is  that  it  collects 
and  brinjjs  lojelher — with  some  additional  explanation  and  con- 
firmation—alt that  is  known — all  perhaps  that  can  be  known — 
>f  that  melancholy  and,  to  Fnmcc,  disgraceful  episode  in  her 
history — the  Captivity  i»f  the  Temple,  and  especially  of  tlic  life 
and  death  of  Loois  X  VII. 

Louis  Charles,  the  second  son  and  fonrth  child  of  Louis  XVT. 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1785,  and  received  the  title  of  Dakevf  Normandtf.  f)n  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  (who  M*as  Iwrn  in  1781,  and  died  in  1789, 
M  the  outset  of  the  Revolution)  he  became  heir-apparent  to  the 
Throne,  but,  in  fact,  heir  to  nothing  but  persecution,  misfortune, 
and  martyrdom.  Less  partial  pens  than  M.  dc  licauchcsne's 
describe  the  child  as  extremely  handsome,  large  blue  eyes, 
delicate  features,  light  hair  curling  naturally,  limbs  well  formed, 
rather  tall  for  his  years,  with  a  sweet  ex.pres&ion  of  countenance 
not  wanting  iu  either  intelligence  or  vivacity  — to  his  family  he 
seemed  a  little  angel — to  the  Court  a  wonder— to  all  the  world  a 
rery  fine  and  promising  boy.  We  not  only  forgive,  but  can 
assent  to,  M.  dc  Beauchesne's  metaphorical  lament  over  him  as 
a  lily  !)rc)ken  by  a  storm  and  withered  in  its  earliest  bhrnm.* 

Within  two  hours  after  the  death  of  the  first  Dauphin  (on  the 
4th  of  June,  1789)  the  Ucvotution  began  to  exhibit  its  atrocious 
disrcganl  of  not  merely  the  Hoyal  authority,  but  of  the  ordinary 
dictates  of  humanity  and  the  first  feelinjjs  of  nature.  The  Chamber 
of  the  TiVrs  J?fo/ (it  had  not  yet  usurped  the  title  nf  J^atitmal 
AMctnhh/)  sent  a  deputation  ou  business  to  the  King,  who  had 
shut  himself  up  in  his  private  apartment  to  indulge  his  sorrow. 
When  the  deputation  was  announced,  the  King  answered  that 
this  recent  misfortune  would  prevent  his  receiving  it  tfiat  day. 

*  This  imAge  liad  item  betorr  {irotliicfd  on  a  mpiUL  itnick  in  18I£  bv  M.  Tinilirr 
uiidn  thv  aaiBpkffl  or  M.  de  C<i4tmul>[iand,  wliicii  rtpreieDled  a  iiTjr  br^Jcen  Ay  tie 
ttorm,  witii  lb«Tcg«iKl  Cwidit  utfiot. —  TVrjy,  3]4. 
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They  rudely  insisted  on  their  right  of  audience  as  representatives 
of  the  pciiplc  :  the  Kin<^  still  requested  lo  be  spared :  the  deina- 
gojl^ues  were  obstinate — aud  tu  a  thini  uiid  niurc  pcrcmpiorf 
requisition  the  unhappy  father  and  iiuultcd  monarch  was  lorced 
lo  yield,  with,  however,  the  ttmthing  rcpr(M)f  of  askinfr — ^  Aie 
there  ihcn  no  fathers  among  them?' 

A  mouth  luter  the  Uustille  was  taken,  and  uu  the  Gth  of  October 
another  insurrcLtlon  atormiHl  the  l^alacc  uf  Versailles,  massacml 
the  Guards, and  led  the  Royal  family  in  captivity  lo  Paris.  We 
pus  over  the  three  years  of  persecution  (vhirh  they  had  to  endure 
in  the  pulace-prtbon  of  the  Tuilerius  nil  the  more  tremcndoos 
insurrection  and  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August  swept  away 
even  the  mockery  of  monarchy  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  the 
Temple — an  ancient  forties*  of  the  Knights  Teniplara,  built  in 
1212,  into  the  dung^cou!.  of  which,  unuihablted  forays,  und  less 
fit  for  their  decent  reception  than  any  common  prison,  they  were 
promiscuously  hurried. 

Of  this  edifice,  and  its  internal  divisions  and  distributioni 
for  its  new  destiny,  jVI.  de  Bcauchcsne  has  given  us  half-a-dozen 
plans,  somewhat  luigcT  but  hardly  so  satisfactory  as  we  alreadj 
possessed  in  Clery's  work.  It  was  a  huge  and  massive  tower,  not 
unlike  '  tlie  tower  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame,'  and  stood 
like  it  in  a  large  indosure  uf  inferior  and  more  mudern  con- 
structions. One  uf  these,  though  culled  i\ie  Palace^  was  in  truth 
only  the  'Hotel'  of  the  Prior  if  the  Order,  in  right  of  whicii 
nominal   ofTue  it  had  been  for  several  years  the  alxide  of  the 

f>enultimatc  Priiice  de  Conti,  and  is  frequently  meutiuncd  in  tbc 
etters  uf  VValpole  and  Miidainc  du  Dedaiid,  and  all  tlie  memoirs 
of  the  lime.  It  was  latterly  the  town  residence  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois.  (Irrc  the  Royal  family  arrive<I  at  &evcn  in  the  eveniog 
of  Monday,  the  IJlh  of  August,  and  supposed  that  they  were  to 
be  lodged — the  King  even  examined  the  apartments  with  a  view 
to  their  future  distribution  ;  but  this  would  have  been  ton  great 
an  indulgence,  and  when  bedtime  came  Ihcy  were  painfully 
surprised  at  being  transferred  to  the  more  inconvenient,  rigorous, 
and,  above  all,  insuUiiitf  incarceration  of  the  Totcer. 

The  Tower  wa.i  so  surrounded  by  its  own  appurtenances  and 
by  the  neighbouring  houst-s  that  it  was  not  easily  visible  from  ^ 
the  Qdjoiniug  streets,  and  it  nbay  be  doubted  whether  any  of  ittfl 
new  inhabitauls  (unless  perhaps  the  King)  hod  ever  set  eyes  on 
it.  M.  Hue  tells  ur  that  wlien  he  was  condurted  lo  it  that 
night  to  prepare  a  bed  for  the  King  he  had  no  idea  what  it  WM, 
and  was  lust  in  wonder  ut  the  dark  and  gigantic  object,  to 
different  from  anything  he  had  seen  before. 

Though  appearing  to  he  one,  and  generally  called  the 
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it  was  composed  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  greater  of  the  two 
was  a  mns.tive  square,  divided  into  five  or  six  stones  and  alxwc 
ioO  feet  high,  oxclusive  of  a  lofty  pyramidal  roof,  and  it  liad  at 
each  of  its  four  angles  lartje  circular  turrt-ts  with  conical  roofs,  so 
sharp  that  M.  Hue  at  first  mistook  ihcin  for  stcepU-s,  This  tower 
had  Iwcn  of  old  the  keep — the  treasurv  and  arsenal  of  tlie  knights, 
and  was  accessible  only  hy  a  sln;;le  smalt  door  in  one  of  the 
turrets,  opening  on  a  windin?  stone  staircase.  Tlie  door  was  so 
low  tliat  when  the  Queen,  after  the  Kind's  death,  was  torn  from 
her  children,,  and  drappcd  lhrou|E;h  it  to  her  last  prison  in  the 
Concierperie,  she  struck  her  forehead  violently  a^inst  it.  On 
being  asked  if  she  was  hnrt,  she  only  saiil,  '  Nothimf  cau  hurt  me 
now.'  This  portion  of  the  lower  had  in  later  times  merely  served 
as  a  depository  for  luml>er.  Tiie  sernntl  division  of  the  fnlifice, 
called,  M'hen  any  distinction  was  made,  the  iMtle  Tofoef,  was 
altirhed,  Imt  without  any  internal  contmnnication,  to  the  north 
side  uf  its  greater  ncighbi^ur;  it  was  a  narrow  oblong,  with 
smaller  turrets  at  its  salient  angles.  Hutli  the  lowers  had  in  a 
marked  decree  the  dungeon  character  of  their  age,  but  the  lessor 
had  been  subdivided  into  apartjnents  for  the  residence  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Arcliives  of  the  Order.  It  was  into  tlus  side 
of  the  building,  scantily  supplied  by  the  modest  furniture  of  the 
archivist,  that  the  Royal  family  were  ofiensively  crowded  during 
two  or  throe  months,  while  internal  alterations — whollv  inadequate 
for  comfort  or  even  decency,  and  ridiculously  superfluous  as  to 
security — were  in  progress  in  the  large  tower,  destined  for  their 
ultimate  reception.  The  Gothic  ilungeon  was  not,  however, 
thought  sufficiently  secure;  bars,  Imlts,  and  blinds  additionally 
obscured  the  embrasure  windows — doors  of  ancient  oak  were  made 
thicker  or  reinforced  with  iron,  and  new  ones  were  put  up  on  the 
corkscrew  stairs  ainrady  diflicult  enough  to  mount.  The  Abbe 
Edgeworth,  who  attended  the  King  in  his  last  moments,  thus 
describes  the  access  to  his  apartment : — 

*  I  was  led  across  the  court  to  the  door  of  the  tower,  which,  though 
verj'  narrow  and  very  low,  was  s*i  overcharged  with  iron  bolts  and  bars 
that  it  M]K;iK'd  wJili  a  liorrihte  noifie.  I  wa-t  conducted  up  a  M-Jnding 
stairs  so  narrow  that  two  persons  nould  have  difficulty  in  gelling  past 
each  other.  At  short  distances  these  «tairs  were  cut  aerwis  by  barriers, 
at  each  of  which  was  a  aeiitniet — these  sentiaels  were  all  true  «««* 
cuittttes.  geucrally  dnirik — and  tlieir  utrrjcious  acclaniatioas.  re-echoed 
by  the  vjint  vaults  which  covered  every  story  of  the  tower,  were  really 
terrifying.' 

Considerable  works  were  also  undertaken  for  external  security. 
The  Towers  were  isolated  hy  the  destruction  of  nil  the  lesser 
buildings  immediately  near  tbem,  and  the  walls  round  the  whole 
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inrlosurc  were  gtrengtbencd  and  raisetl.  The  execution  of  the 
pinns  was  'mtiustcd,  si;  a  l>rtnn  for  his  revnlutinimry  zeal,  to  a 
nia^nn  iv'ho  had  acquired  the  distinctive  appellntion  of  the  Patriet 
Pallaif  by  the  iu>isy  activity  which  he  displayed  in  the  removal  of'> 
the  ruins  of  the  Uastitle,  for  wliich  he  had  oblalued  a  contract.  Oo ' 
the  suhjoc-tnf  these  works  a  remark  of  the  young  Prince  is  related' 
by  M,  de  Beaochesne,  whicli  may  l>e  taken  as  one  example  out  of 
many  of  the  caution  with  which  his  anecdotes  roust  he  received. 
When  told  that  Pallay  wan  the  pci'son  employed  to  raise  the 
walls,  the  Prince  is  reported  to  have  observed  that  *  it  was 
odd  that  he  loho  had  become  *o  fatnoits  for  leveUing  one  prium 
thould  be  employed  to  build  another.'*  Tlie  observation,  thougl^-^ 
obvious  ctKiugli,  seems  to  us  above  a  child  of  that  nge^  aiid,^^ 
more()ver,  we  find  it  made  by  .1/.  Hue  as  his  oim  in  a  note  in  his 
memolnt,  anti  he  certainly  cannot  be  suspec^ted  of  pilfering  a  boH 
mot  from  the  Dauphin. 

The  Kelectiun  of  this  dungeon  for  the  Royal  family,  and  the 
wanton  and  almost  incredible  brutality  with  which  (rom  first  to 
last  they  were  all  treated  by  their  various  jailers,  cnnsttmte 
altogether  a  systematic  series  of  outrages  which  we  have  never 
seen  satisfactorily,  nor  even  pn>bahly,  accounted  for.  The  heads 
of  the  Kio)?,  Queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  fell,  we  know,  in  the 
desperate  struggle  of  Brissot,  Roland,  Danton,  and  Rol3espier 
to  take  each  other's  and  to  save  their  own.  tiut  why  these  royi 
victims,  and  after  them  the  two  children,  should  h^ve 
deprived  of  tlic  common  decencies  and  necessaries  of  life — why 
they  should  have  been  expused  to  the  most  sordid  wants,  to  the 
lowest  personal  indignities,  to  the  vulffur  despotism  of  people 
taken  (ns  it  were  for  lhcpurj>ose)frc>m  the  lowest  orders  of  society 
— that  is  the  enigma ;  ami  this  is  our  conje<rturnJ  explanatifm. 

The  National  Assembly  which  had  sent  the  Kinp  to  prison, 
and  its  successor,  the  Convention,  which  deposed  him,  seemed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  sufTiriently  audacious,  tyrannical,  and 
brutal,  hut  there  was  a  |wwer  wliich  exceeded  them  in  all  such 
qualities,  and  under  which  those  terrible  Assemblies  themselves 
quailed  and  Ireuibled — the  Commune  or  Counnon  Cuuucil  of  the 
City  of  Paris.  To  Ibis  corporation,  which  arose  out  of  the  lOth  uf 
August,  Bod  directed  the  massacres  of  Sept«iuber,  the  Coo- 

*  Itb  wonli  obwrving  tiiBt  at  tbc  faking  ibt  DamiUeon  Ibr  Uth  July.  1T&9.  thos 
Wetc  rnuiiJ  but  tix  (>r  Mt^rii  |iruitiict«,  itirre  iil'  liirm  iirctijie,  wbo  wm  altvrvianlf  mnt 
III  nmilluiKM^;  the  ie«(  fur  ftirK^ry  itnj  icoioliiloDi  ufTriicet  uhQt  Tor  |>u>>Iic  In&l. 
Tticiv  WAt  no  atute  prisoner,  Oii  tJi«  2'lli  iX  tlie  s^nie  uimilti  of  July,  in  IT^I,  fA* 
,/f/it/i  gear  vj  liii^Tlif,  Hip  tiritoii*  nf  Harii  catiuinnl  Ky|3  [iri»nnm;  lo  this  niimbvr 
iniiM  W  atliieiJ  2»37.  w!i<}  iiad  pwK-il  in  rA«  precedinif  )f«ar  Tiom  tba  jirutKia  lo  til* 
■caffluld,  WbfU  I]uuiu|iait«  iJeniululied  ibc  Tcinjile,  wliicb  be  li&il  prerioualy  UMil 
■i  a  Mate  priion,  Ibetv  wera  •eroitmi  pritonen  rnnureO  lo  ViareoiKt. 
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veation  aa  a  body  owed  its  existence,  anil  its  most  prominent 
Meanbers   their  iniltviilual   elections.     Inflntod   uitb    clicsc  xur- 

»  cesses,  it  arrojiated  to  itself,  under  its  motlcst  municipal  title, 
a  power  iusultiugly  iiidc-peuduiU  even  of  the  Assembly  ami 
the  Government.  It  was  composed,  witli  rare  exceptions,  of 
tradesmen  of  a  secondary  order — men  only  knonnn  even  in 
their  own  low  circles  by  tbo  blind  and  nois\  violence  of 
their  patriotism — by  a  raiuorous  enmity  to  all  that  they  rallml 
aristocracy,  and   by   the   most  intense  and  ijjnorant  prejudices 

I  against  the  persons  and  characters  of  tiic  royal  familv.  To 
the  tender  merries  of  these  \-ul{Ernr,  illiterate,  and  furious  dema- 
gogues that  family  was  implicitly  delivered  over — tkey  it  was 
that,  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  the  ministers  and 
the  Convention,  assigned  the  Tower  of  the  Temple  as  the  royal 
prison — they  it  was  that  named  from  amongst  f/teinsclves  all  the 
oflicial  authorities,  who  select^rd  them  fur  their  brutality,  and 
changed  them  with  the  most  capricious  jealousy  so  as  to 
ensure  not  merely  the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoners,  but  the 
vanton  infliction  of  every  kind  of  personal  indipiity.  And 
to  such  a  degree  of  insolent  independence  had  they  arrived,  that 
even  Committees  of  the  Convention  which  visited  the  Temple 
on  special  occasions  were  cuutrolled,  contradicted,  rebuked, 
and  set  at  defiance  by  the  shocniakcrs,  carpenters,  nud  chanillers 
who  happened,  to  be  for  the  moment  the  delegates  of  the  Com- 
mune. The  parties  in  tlic  Convention  were  so  perilously  strug- 
gling for  the  di-sti'uctiou  of  each  other,  that  they  hul  neirber 
leisure  nov  courage  to  grapple  with  the  Commune,  aud  they  all, — 
and  especially  the  more  moderate,  alreaily  trembling  ior  their 
own  heads, — were  not  sorry  to  leave  to  those  obscure  agents  the 
rcsjwnsibility  and  odium  of  such  a  persecution. 

*  AsMfiiserc  uinues;  ct  quie  sibi  quisque  tiiuebat, 
UuiLUt  iu  raiseri  exitium  conversa  Lulere. 
Jumquc  dies  infaotla  aderat!' 
But  the  irifuiida  dies — the  21&t  Jamiary — in  which  they  all  tbas 
concurred,   ditl  not  save  the  GiromUns  from  the  3lsl  October — 
nor  the   Dautonists  from   the   Itith  Germinal — nor  Robespierre 
from  the  Ncuf  Thcrmidor ! 

To  the  xisurped,  but  conceded  supremacy  of  the  Commune, 
and  the  vulgar  habits  and  rancorous  feeling  of  the  majority  of  its 
members,  may,  we  suspect,  Ik.*  mure  immetliately  attrlhutetl  the 
Other«-ise  inexplicable  brutalities  of  the  'I'emplc. 

Every  page  of  the  works  of  Hue,  Clery,  Madame  Royalo, 
and  M.  dc  Beauchesne  exhibit  proofs  of  the  wanton  outrages 
of  the  Commune  and  their  tools.  The  last  gives  us,  from 
the  archives  of  that  body,  un  curly  instance,  which  we  quote  ttie 
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rather  because  it  was  not  a  mere  inc1irt<tiia1  mpricc  but  an 
official  deliberation.  !n  rcadinj*  it,  we  must  keep  in  remem- 
brance the  peculiar  cbnrartcr  of  the  prison. 

*  Communf  fie  Parix.  '39th  Srpt.  17^2.  the  fourth  year  of  Liberitf 
andjirst  of  lit/ualif^  owl  the  Hcfmhlie. 

Cooaidering  iliat  the  custody  of  the  pri^onem  of  the  Temple  bt«onia 
e\'ery  day  vniYrv  difRcult  hy  the  concert  and  deigns  which  they  may 
form  amoniarsl  thfiust-lvcs  the  Council  General  of  the  Commune  feel 
it  their  irtiperiotis  duty  to  prevent  the  abuses  vliich  might  facilitate  tin 
evasion  of  tliose  traitors:  Iliey  iherelure  tlecree — 

'1.  Thivt  Louis  mid  Anloinelte  shall  be  5eparated. 
'  2.  That  eacli  prisotitr  ."hall  have  a  nfiarate  diiugeoii  (cacfiot). 
'  3.  That  tlie  valel  dechaiiibre  slmll  be  placed  in  coiifineinent. 
*  4.  That   the    citizen    lletierl    [tlie  iiifuinous  Hebert,    of  whose 
crimps  even  liohcfpierre  and  Danron  grew  tired  or  aJnid] 
shall  be  added  lo  the  five  e\i^tiTijLr  Coitiiiiii«ianet). 
'5.  That  this  decree  sh.ill  be  carriKl   ijiio  ert'ert  this  eveninf; — 
immediately — even  to  taking'  from  them  the  plate  and  otlier 
tabic   uten&ils  {nrflfntfrie  et  les  accessoires  de  la  houchr). 
in  a  word,  the  Council  Genera]    {fives  the  Commiwariea 
full  power  to  do  tvhutn-vr  their  pruilence  may  suggest  for 
ihe  wife  ciistfMiy  of  the?*?  hoitatfes,'  m 

Souij-spoons  and  silver  fnrks  a  means  of  escape  f  In  virtue  of^ 
this  decree  tUv  Kiti};  was  removed  (hftt  niffftt  to  the  second  slory 
(the  thinl,  reckoning  the  ground  floor)  of  the  {n'eat  tower  (his 
family  remaining  in  the  smaller  one),  where  no  fnmiiurc  hod 
biren  prejKired  for  his  use  but  a  temporary  bed,  while  his  valet-dt' 
ciiamhre  sat  up  in  a  chair.  Tlie  diiipersioti  of  the  rest  was 
postponed;  and  they  wen*  fctr  smne  time  peimltteii,  not  without 
difficulty,  to  dine  with  the  Kin^^.  A  month  later  the  lailies  and 
children  were  also  transferred  to  an  apartment  in  tlje  great  tower, 
immcdiiitcly  owr  the  King's.  On  the  2lJth  October  a  fresh  decree 
directed  that  the  prince  sbouUt  l)e  removed  from  his  molher^s  to 
his  father's  apartment,  unrler  the  pretext  that  the  bcty  wiis  loo  old 
(seven  years  and  six  looiiibs)  to  br  left  jn  the  hands  of  women; 
but  the  real  object  was  lo  iilllict  and  insult  the  (^ucen. 

P'or  a  short  time  after  the  whole  family  had  been   li>catei)  in 
the    great    tower,   tluiugh    separated  at    night  and    for  a  great 
portion  of  the  day,  they  were  less  unhappy — ihev  had  their  meats  ■ 
together  and  were  allowed  to  meet  in  the  garden,  though  alwait fl 
strictly  watched   and  habitually  insulted.     Tliey  ]M>re  all   such 
outrages  with  admh'ablc   paliente,  and   found  consolation  in  the 
exercise  of  wliatpver  was  still  pnssible  of  their  respective  duties. 
The  King  pursued  a  regular  course  of  instruction  for  his  son — io  _ 
writing,  urtthinetic,  geography,  Latin,  and  the  history  of  Pranc^l 
— the  ladies  carried  on  the  educatitm  of  the  young  princess,  and 
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were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mendinp  not  only  their  own 
clothes,  but  evt-n  tliosc  ul'  (lie  King^  and  juimc  ;  which,  as  ihcy 
bad  each  hut  cue  suit,  ^ladamc  KUzabeth  used  to  do  after  they 
were  in  bed. 

Tiiis  mode  of  life  lasted  only  to  the  first  week  in  December, 
when,  with  a  view  no  doubl  to  the  iiifamla  dies,  a  new  set  of 
Cuininissuries  was  insLallcil,  who  wutLhcd  the  prisunev:*  day 
aiid  nifilU  with  increaited  insolence  and  rijErnur.  At  Inst,  on 
the  11th  Deremlier,  the  young  prince  was  taken  hack  tf>  the 
apartment  of  his  mother — -the  Kinj;  was  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  the  Convention,  and,  on  bis  return  in  the  evening:,  was  met 
by  an  order  fur  his  total  separation  from  the  whole  of  his  family. 
The  absurdity  of  sueii  ;in  order  surprised,  anil  its  tTuelty  revolted, 
even  his  patience.  Me  addressed  a.  stron^^  renumstrnnre  to  the 
O^nveillion  on  the  barbarous  intenlictioil :  that  Assembly,  on 
the  1st  Dcceiiibcr,  came  to  a  resolution  allowing:  him  to  com- 
municate with  his  family  ;  but  it  was  hardly  passed  when  it  was 
objected  to  by  Tallien,  who  audaciously  announced  thai,  even  if 
tliey  adhered  to  the  vote,  the  Commune  icould  not  obey  it.  This 
was  conclusive,  and  the  debate  terminated  in  a  declaration  *  that 
the  Kiu^  mig^lil,  till  the  defmilive  judfrmcnt  on  his  case,  sec  his 
children,  tm  condition,  liowcver,  that  t/iey  should  have  no  com- 
vtuitictitio/t  with  cither  their  mother  or  their  atud.'  The  comlition 
Tendered  the  permission  derisorv  as  to  his  dauf^hter,  and  the 
K.iuju;'  was  so  convinced  of  the  (jfrief  that  a  renewed  sejiarutlou  from 
lier  son  would  cause  to  tlie  (jueen,  that  he  sacrificed  his  own 
feelincs,  and  the  decree  became,  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  wliolly 
inoperittlve.  He  never  saw  any  of  his  family  agnin  till  the  eve 
of  bis  death. 

To  what  we  already  knew  of  that  scene,  M.  dc  lieauehesne 
has  added  an  anecdote  new  to  us,  for  which  he  fjuotes  in  Ai'jr  text 
the  direct  authority  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  : — 

'  3fy  fiilher,  at  the  luoinerit  of  parting  from  u.t  for  ever,  ma'Je  11$ 
promi-te  uuver  to  tliink  of  nveit}<^iiijr  h's  dttith.  lie  wii-s  well  satistieii 
that  we  shimUl  huld  AnrrMl  these  UL'i  last  imtructions ;  but  the  extreme 
youth  of  tiiy  brother  uiude  him  desirous  of  prcxlueing  a  still  Mroager 
impre:ution  on  him.  lie  look  hiui  on  his  knee  arid  eaid  to  hiai,  '"  My  son, 
you  liave  heard  wbat  I  have  said ;  but  a*  an  oalh  has  suinetliuig  more 
sacred  thun  words,  htild  npyintr  hand,  and  xwenr  tlial  you  will  iiccom- 
plish  the  luitt  misli  of  your  father."  My  brother  ol>e5'ed,  bursting-  out 
into  tears,  and  this  louchiug  goothiess  retloubled  ours.* — p.  448. 

There  can  be  no  duubt  that  this  imccdoie  represents  truly  tbe 
sentiments  of  the  Kinjj — as  he  had  already  expressed  ihem  in  that 
portion  of  tiis  wilt  which  was  specially  addressed  to  his  sou — but 
we  own  that  the  somewhat  dramatic  scene  here  described  seems 
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harilly  reconcUable  with  tlic  age  of  the  cliild  or  the  sober  simplicity 
of  bis  fntbcr's  clianti'^tcr  Nur  are  we  satisfied  with  M.  tie  Beaii- 
chnne's  statement  of  his  authority  ;  for,  after  giving:  it  In  thr 
tczt  as  flirecthi  from  thp  lips  or  pen  nf  the  DucrliPis  d'Anffouleme 
herself,  he  adds  in  a  foot-noic  a  reference  to  ''Fragments  of  un- 
puhiisheti  Memoirt  of  tlte  Duchess  of  TourzeL'  But  as  Qery, 
who  was  an  anxious  eye-witness,  and  describes  minutely  the 
position  aud  attitudes  o(  all  the  parties,  docs  not  mention  aay 
•uch  demonstration  or  gesture,  we  suspect  that  this  ceremony  qJ 
an  oath  is  un  embroidery  on  the  plain  tact  as  stated  by  Madame 
Koyale.— i?OT/a/  M<rm.,  p.  2(X).»  ■ 

The  next  <)ay  Louis  X\' 1.  ceased  to  live.  He  died  imder  the  V 
ej«*  of  an  hundred  thousand  enemies  and  of  but  one  solitaiy 
friend— his  confesKur;  yet  there  was  no  second  opinion  in  this 
hostile  crowd  as  to  the  courage  and  dic^itv  of  his  deportment  irooi 
first  to  last,  and  it  is  onlv  n'ithin  these  few  rears  that  we  hare  heard 
insinuations,  and  even  asw^rtions  (routradictiiry  in  themselves), 
that  he  exhibited  both  fear  aud  fury — struggled  with  his  execu- 
tioner, aud  fudcavuurotl  to  prolong  the  scene  in  the  expcctatioo 
of  a  rescue.  We  have  against  such  injurious  imputations  the 
sacred  evidence  oi  that  single  friend — llie  oflirial  testimony  of 
the  Jacobin  CommisHioiicrs,  who  were  appointed  tn  superintoid 
ihe  execution,  and  tJie  actjuicscejice  of  the  vast  assemblage  that 
encircled  the  sc^affold.  But  M.  de  Beauchegne  has  discovered  at 
once  the  source  of  tliis  calumny  and  its  complete  refutation,  in 
two  contemporaneous  documeuls,  so  curious  in  every  way,  that  h 
we  tliiuk  them  worth  prodiiciug  in  extenso,  though  tbe  fact  is  H 
already  superabundantly  establisheil  n'ithout  them. 

In  n  newspaper,  calltNl  Le  Tltcnnomi-tre  du  ./uwr,  of  the  13th 
February,  17y3  {three  tceeks  only  aj'ter  the  »wu/wa),  there 
appeared  this  anecdote : — 

•  When  the  condamnr  a-teetidetl  the  Rcaffbld  *  (it  in  Sanson  the  execa* 
tioner  himnilf  who  hus  reliitcd  the  fact,  and  who  has  employed  tbe  tenn 
wmdatune),  "  I  was  surphwU  ut  hij.  assurance  and  courage  ;  but  at  tite 
rail  of  the  drumti  which  drnwneil  bin  voice  at  Ihe  uioveuieut  of  my 
ftSBtstaiits  to  lay  hold  uf  him,  his  countenance  suddeuly  changed,  and 
he  (^xdainu'd  hastily  three  times,  '  /  am  fust '  (je  snispe^rdu)  T'  'Jhi» 
circunistaiirt',  coiruborati'd  by  another  which  Suiitou  equally  narralcd 
- — uauioly  that  "  the  vi.mthimn<  liad  aiip])ed  bcarlily  the  preceding  evening 
atiil  breakCi-sted  nitti  equal  appetite  that  moniiii^" — Kliowtt  that  to  tb« 
ver)'  inumeut  uf  hisdoidi  he  had  reckoued  on  being  saved.  'J'hosewho 
kept  him  iu  tfiis  di•lll^)Oll    had  uo  doubt   the  design  of  giving  hint  an 


*  6ev  tlirvitlume  puliiii}>e<H>y  Mumy  iu  l923.uiiUmh«iilla  of  iiiyai  Manoin,' 
in  which  their  Maltaiialiiliuii  iif  lln:  UuciieuirAiiguiilumct'a  Ttuuil  itiltUEiliiiit  '  Aecaumt 
Of'  what  pa*ttd  in  tht  Tanplt  from  tAe  /mprMnment  o/  tht  Jiojtal  Family  lo  (ha 
t)eath  i^the  Dattpkin' 
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appeitnuce  of  coura^  that  miii'lit  deceive  the  spectatonand  poaterity — 
but  tlie  tvH  uf  tbe  ilruiiis  ili^ipat^xl  tlu.^  faUe  courage,  and  €oiit«iiupa- 
ranes  aiiO  posterity  uiay  now  appreciate  the  real  feujiug^  uf  tlio  guUtf 
tjriuut.' — i.  479. 

Wc — who  now  know  from  the  evidence  of  the  Abbu  Kdgcworth. 
and  CLery  how  the  Ling  [lasscd  that  evening,  night,  and  morning, 
and  that  the  only  break  of  his  fasi  was  by  llie  reception  of  the 
liuiy  Couimunion — are  dispensed  from  esjwsirig  the  fulsehwxi 
and  absurdity  v(  ibis  statement ;  but  it  met  aa  earlier  and  even 
more  striking;  fcfut;ition. 

Our  rea<]prs  may  recollect  (Q.  R.,  Dec.  1843,  v.  73,  p.  250), 
that  Sanson  (Cbarles  Uenry)  was  a  man  mure  riviilzed  both  in 
XDUiuers  and  mind  tljiui  might  be  expected  from  bis  terrible 
occupation.  On  reading  this  article  in  the  paper,  Sanson  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  editor,  which  apjieared  in  the 
TAermomctre  uf  the  :ilst : — 

'  Paru,  20  Fel.,  1793,  Ui  ytar  of  the  trench  Ji'jiubtk: 

'Citizen — A  ^hort  absqticc  lias  preveoted  my  sooner  repiyin;^  to 
your  article  cuiiceniiitg  Louiii  Capet.  But  iicre  is  the  exact  truth  as 
to  wliai  pasi^ed.  On  aHgbung  froin  the  ciUTJan;c  lor  execution,  he  was 
told  tiiat  lie  must  take  off  his  cuat.  He  made  some  difticulty,  Kiyiitg 
that  they  might  as  well  execute  hitu  ns  he  was.  On  [our]  rupreseuta- 
tioii  tJiftt  that  was  impoBsible,  he  him«elf  assisted  in  taliing  oft' his  coat. 
He  again  made  the  same  dilHculty  wheu  hb  hands  were  to  be  tied,  but 
he  ofll-red  theui  himself  when  the  jienon  who  aceompaiiitd  him  [his 
confessor]  had  told  him  that  it  was  his  last  tsacritice  [tbe  Abbt*  Kdge- 
wurLti  imd  sntoj^esteil  to  huu  that  llie  Saviour  bad  submitted  tu  the 
same  iiiiJigiiiiyJ.  Then  he  iiKiiiired  whether  the  drumN  would  go  on 
beating  as  ihey  were  doitig.  We  answered  that  we  could  nut  lell,  and 
it  ua'«  ifiL'  iruiii.  He  osceuded  the  scafToM,  and  advajteed  to  ilie  fj-unt  ss 
if  lie  iriteiidL-rl  to  spt^ak  ;  but  we  again  represented  tu  liitn  thar.  the  Uiing 
wail  iiiipa-ksihle.  lin  tlien  ulEuwed  hituself  to  be  cunductcd  to  ttic  sp^it, 
when  lie  was  attached  to  the  iDstrumeiit,  :)nd  from  which  he  exclaimed 
in  a  h)ud  voice.  "  People,  J  Hie  initocrnt."  Then  liirning  round  to  us, 
he  .tail*,  •'  Sir,  I  ditf  innorent  of  .-ill  ttiat  has  been  imputed  to  me.  I 
wish  that  my  bloml  may  eemeut  liie  happiness  of  tht-  Frencli  ]»eople." 

*  These.  Citizen,  were  his  last  and  exact  words.  The  kinil  of  httle 
debate  which  occurred  ut  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  turned  altogi-thei'  on 
bis  not  thinking  it  ut.>cessary  tliat  his  coat  sliould  he  taken  off,  and  his 
hands  umI.  lie  would  also  have  wished  to  cut  uff  hitt  own  hair. 
[He  had  wifllie<l  lo  hove  it  dune  early  in  the  njoruiiijj;  by  Cit-rj.  hut  tiic 
muriipi[iality  woiihl  not  allow  him  a  pair  of  sci-vwirs.] 

*  And,  as  an  homage  to  truth,  I  must  add  that  he  bore  all  tlus  with 
a  s(tny  froid  attd  finnnos  which  nntoni^hed  us  all.  I  am  convinced 
that  be  had  derived  this  Htreiigth  of  mind  from  the  principles  of  reli- 
g-ion,  of  which  no  one  could  appear  mure  persuaded  and  penetrated. 

^  You  may  bo  assured,  Citizen,  that  there  is  the  truth  in  its  fullest 
light.     I  have  the  hunaur  to  be  your  fellow  Citizen, — Sansok.* 
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Tills  rcm.'irkable  letter  is  made  additionally  interesting  1^ 
itome  minute  errors  of  orthograpliy  and  (jT^iminar,  whicb  show 
■that  it  was  tbn  unaided  pnidurtinn  ol'  tlio  writer.  M.  de  Bena- 
chesnc  adds  that  .Snn&<m  never  nssisted  at  another  execution,  and 
that  he  died,  within  six  months,  ut  reinursc  at  bis  invuluotary 
share  in  the  ruyal  murder.  The  last  particular  is  conlranr  to 
all  other  authorities,  and  is  a  strong  roiifirmationof  the  susptrion 
forced  upon  us  that  M.  de  Heaurhesne  is  inclined  to  eiaj^gcrate, 
and,  as  be  thinks,  embellish  the  incidents  of  bis  story.  !>anson 
did  not  die  soon  after  the  Kind's  deaths  nor  even  retire  from  the 
exercise  of  his  office  till  1795,  when  be  obtained  the  rcvcrsioo 
for  his  son  and  a  pension  for  himself  {DithoiR^  Mdm.  svr  Sanson), 
Mercier  saw  and  describes  him  in  the  streets  hikI  theatres  of 
*aris  in  17^9  (A'^ur.  7\ifj.,  r.  102),  and  Dubois  states  him  to  have 
lied  on  the  4th  of  July,  180t>.  M.  de  Beaucbesne  follows  up  this 
certainly  erroneous  statement  by  aiiotlier,  which  we  fear  is  of  the 
same  class.  He  says  that  Sanson  Ic/t  by  his  tvill  a  sum  for  an 
expiatory  mass  for  the  soul  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  21st  of  January  in  every  year  ;  that  his  son  and  successor, 
'Henry  Sanson,  who  sur^'ived  tjll  the  22nd  August,  1840,  reli- 
giously provided  for  its  ])erformance  in  Ids  parish  church  of  St. 
LBurciit;  and  when  tbeltevolutiuuuf  I830had  rc]>calcd  tlie  public 
commemoration  of  the  martjTdom,  the  private  piety  of  the  execn- 
,  tioner  continuetl  to  record  lii&  horror  of  the  crime.  M.  de  Beau- 
tchesne  gives  uo  authority  for  bis  statement,  whicb,  whatever 
probability  it  mi^hl  have  had  if  Muiisun  bad  made  his  will  and 
died  within  a  few  months  uf  the  King's  death,  sun^ly  re<|uircs 
some  ronfirmntion  when  wc  find  the  supposed  testator  li\-ing  a 
dozen  years  later. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  reign  of  Louis  XVII.  His  uncle, 
the  Comt«  de  Provence,  assumed  the  regcucv  of  bis  kingdom ; 
the  armies  of  Conde  and  of  1-a  Vendee  proclaimed  him  by  his 
title;  and  from  all  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  with  which 
Fraitce  was  not  already  at  war,  the  repuldican  envoys  wore  at 
once  dismissed.  In  short  he  wus  King  of  France  everywhere 
but  i[i  Vrance.  There  he  was  the  miserable  victim  of  a 
Series  of  personal  privation  and  ill-usage,  such  as  never,  we 
suppose,  were  before  inflicted  on  a  child  of  his  age,  even  in  the 
humblest  couditiou  of  life. 

After  the  death  of  the  Kiu^,  the  family  remained  together  in 
the  Queen's  apartment,  but  under  equal  if  not  increased  supeiv 
visiuu  and  jealousy.  AI.  de  Beaucbesne  has  foumi  in  the  records 
of  the  Ctmtnmue  a  slight  but  striking  instance  of  the  spirit 
which  still  presided  over  ihc  Temple. 
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*  Commune  of  Parh,  Sitfinff  ofthf  2&fA  Jaa,  1793. 
*  Tlic  frnwiTo  citizen  Laort-nt,  falling  her^vK the  unrw  of  Machme- 
Premiere  [to  distinguish  the  7011111;  IViucess  from  Madame  Klizab^th], 
has  soliciira  thp  Council  to  be  alluuTci  to  see  her  child,  now  confined''' 
in  Ihe  Teniplp.  and   nflers  to  »(ay  with  her  uiiiil  it  shall  lie  otiierwiae 
ordereil.     Thtj  Council  General  passwto  thft  onler  of  the  day,  because 
it  knows  nobodff  vfthe  name  of'''  Madame  PTcmiere." ' — ii.  p.  12. 

The  onl}'  indulgence  the  prisoners  receivefl  was,  that  they 
mifi;ht  put  on  niourninjc;.  Wlicii  tlie  Queen  first  saw  Iicr  children 
in  it,  she  saUU  '  AI^'  poor  children,  you  will  wear  it  long,  but  I 
for  ever ;'  and  she  never  after  left  her  own  pris<)ii-]'oom,  even  to 
take  the  air  for  the  sbort  interval  allowed  tlietn,  Jn  the  ganlcn,' 
because  she  could  not  bear  to  pass  the  door  of  the  apartment 
wMch  had  been  tbc  King's, 

The  ro^al  jirisuncrs  had  now  no  other  attendants  but  a  low 
man  of  the  name  of  Tison,  and  his  wife,  who  hail  been  ori;iinaUy 
sent  to  the  Temple  to  do  the  menial  and  rougher  household  work,^ 
Their  conduct  nl  first  had  been  decent ;  but  at  lciip:lh  their  tempera 
became  soured,  hy  their  own  long  confinement  (for  they  were 
stritlly  kept  close  also),  and  especially  by  being  suddenly  inteiv^ 
(licteil  from  receiving  the  visits  of  their  dauj^liter,  to  whom  they, 
were  much  attached.  These  vexations  they  vented  on  their 
prisoners.  Tison  was  moreover,  as  nii^jht  be  expected  from  the 
selection  of  Kim  for  the  sen'icc  of  the  Trmple,  a  "/ealous  Repub- 
lican. He  was  therefiire  much  on*ended  at  the  sympathy  which 
two  of  the  municipals,  Toulan  and  I.epitre,  showed  for  the  cap- 
tives, and  denounced  these  persons  and  another  concerted  muni- 
cipal nf  the  name  of  Michunis  us  having  undue  intelligence 
with  the  ladies  ;  and  though  these  men  escaped  death  for  the 
moment,  they  were  all  subsM{uently  guillotined  on  these  sus- 
picions. A  more  rigorous  set  of  Commissaries  were  now  in- 
stalleil  by  Hebert,  by  whom  the  royal  family  were  subjected  to 
new  interrogatinns,  searches,  privations,  and  indignities.  Their 
condition  becnrae  so  miserable  tlmt  even  thcTisons  were  shocked 
at  the  mischief  their  denunciations  had  done,  and  both  soon 
showed  signs  of  repentance,  especially  the  woman,  who  actually 
went  mad  from  anxiety  and  remorse.  She  began  by  fiilling  into 
a  deep  and  restless  melancholv,  accusing  herself  of  the  crimes 
she  had  witnessed,  ami  of  the  murders  which  she  foresaw  of  the 
Queen,  Madame  Klizabctli,  and  the  ibrcc  Municipals.  The 
derangement  gradually  amounted  to  fur)*,  and  she  was  after  some 
delay  removed  to  a  inadii<iitsp.  One  of  ttic  strangest  vicissitudes 
of  this  lung  ivageilv  was,  that,  while  the  unhappy  W4)man  re- 
mained   in    the    Temple,    the   Queen    and    Madame    Fllizalieth 
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watched  over»  and  endeavoured  by  tbeir  charitable  care  and  con- 
solations to  soath  the  malady  of  their  former  pcrseniror. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  Commissaries  will  be  suHicienllv  exhi- 
biled  by  one  ancctbjt*!.  Tlie  little  I'riiice  (mil  yet  cijrht  yean 
uid)  liad  been  accustomed  to  ait  at  table  on  a  higher  chair.  One 
of  these  men,  an  aposlate  priest,  Hernanl  *  by  name,  who  bad 
lately  be«i  selected  to  conduct  iho  Kin<j  to  the  srafTold,  saw 
n  this  incident  a  recognition  uftlic  ru>a[ty  uf  the  child,  and 
took  the  first  opportunity,  when  the  prisoners  were  f^oiniuf  lo 
dinner,  of  seating  himself  on  that  very  chair.  Even  Tison  was 
revolted  ami  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate  with  Bernard,  re- 
presenting that  the  child  could  not  cat  comfortably  oa  a  lower 
ckoir  ;  but  the  fellow  persisted,  exclaiming  aloud,  *  I  never  before 
saw  prisoners  indulged  with  chairs  and  tables.  Straw  is  f^ood 
enough  for  ihem.'  (p.  49.)  Anil,  strangest  of  all,  after  what  wo 
Imve  seen  of  the  slate  of  Ihe  'J'cmple,  new  walls  and  works  were 
made  externally,  iuid  what  more  nffc-cted  the  prisonttrs,  wuoden- 
blinds  {abat'Jours)  were  fixed  to  all  the  windows  that  bad  tbem 
not  already. 

About  this  time  (7th  or  8th  May\  the  boy  fell  sick,  and  the 
Queen  solicited  that  M.  Brunier,  his  ordinary  physician,  should 
be  allowed  to  attend  hitti.  The  Commissaries  for  several  days 
Dot  only  disregardefl  but  laughed  at  her  request.  At  last  the 
cas«  lookeil  more  serious,  and  was  brought  before  the  Council  of 
the  Commune,  where,  after  two  days'  debate,  lliey  cumc  to  thU 
resolution: — 

'  Having  conmiilered  the  representation  of  the  Commissaries  on  duty 
in  the  Temjdc',  stating  lliat  little  Capet  is  Ack,  Resolvc<l  that  the  doctor 
onlinarily  emptiiyttl  in  the  prisons  sSiall  atttJiid  ilifs  litile  Capet,  jieeing 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  principh  of  equatitt/  to  aliote  Aim  to    X 
have  any  olker.''~n.  p,  51.  V 

The  date  prefixed  to  the  resolution  is  worthy  of  its  cuntents. 
*  10^  Mai,  1703 ;  2de  fte  la   RepuhUque,  Ur  de  la  Mart  du   Ttf-     m 
ranJ     It  is,  our  readers  will  observe,   bad   French,  aud,   more-     I 
oyer,    nonsense,    but    its    import    on   such    an  occasion    is    but 
too  intelligible.     The  prison  doctor,  however,  M.  Thierry,  acted 
like  n  uian  of  hunmntty  and   honour.      He    secretly  consulted     fl 
M.  Brunicr,  who  was  a<!f[uainted   with  the  child's  constitution,     V 
and,  for  the  three  weeks  tliat  his  attendance  lasted,   the  Queen 
and  Madame  Elizabetli,  who  never  tputted  the  child's  pillow,     a 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  M.  Thierry.  f 

This  illness,  though  so  sericms  that  Madame  Royalc  thought 
licr  brother  had  never  recovered  from  it,  made  no  noise ;  for  all 
other  interests  were  at  the  moment  stifled  in  the  great  struggle 

*  lis  WAS  gaillotined  with  Rpbapiem, 
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between  llic  Jacx)bins  and  the  Girondins,  wliicb  ended,  on  tbe 
celebrated  3Ist  of  A£av,  in  tbe  overthrow  of  the  latter.  Hitherto 
the  cencral  GovcmmfMit — that  is,  the  Convention — busv  with  its 
infemnl  conflicts — had,  as  far  »s  wn  are  informed,  left  the 
Temple  to  tlir  discretion  of  the  Commune— but  it  now  (IHIi  July) 
intcrvcaed  directly,  and  a  decree  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  tlirerted  the  separation  of  *  Ihe  son  of  Capet*  from  bis 
mother  and  his  transfer  tn  thr-  hands  of  a  tutor  (^institittetir),  to  be 
chosen  stitl  by  the  municipals  (ii.  p.  07).  It  was  l(t  o'clock  at 
ni{;ht — the  sick  child  was  asleep  in  a  bed  without  cuilains,  to 
which  be  had  hitherto  bccu  accustomed — but  his  motlicr  had 
bung^a  shawl  over  ic,  tr)  keep  from  his  eyes  the  light  by  which  she 
aod  Madame  Elizabeth  were  sltiinj;  up  later  than  usual  mending 
tbeir  clothes.  The  daurs  suddenly  o|>eaed  with  a  loud  crash  of 
tlic  locks  and  bolts,  and  six  Couiiuissuries  cnttrred — one  of  them 
abruptiv  and  brutally  announcing  tfie  decree  of  separation.  Of 
thp  long  scene  that  rnsueil  we  can  only  give  a  summary.  The 
Queen  was  thrown  into  an  a^ony  of  surprise,  terror,  and  p'ief. 
She  ur^^  all  that  maternal  tenderness  could  su^f^st,  and  even 
descendcil  to  the  humblest  prayers  and  supplicatitins  a^inst  (he 
execution  of  such  an  unnatural  decree.  The  child  awoke  in  the 
utmost  alarm^  ;md  when  tliey  atbMtipU^l  to  take  him  clung  to  his 
mother — the  mother  duiiif  with  him  to  the  posts  of  the  bed — 
violence  was  attempted,  but  she  held  ou — 

*  At  last  one  of  the  CoraraJiutaries  saidf  "  It  docs  uot  become  us  to 
liglit  whli  women— call  up  the  guard."  Marianu-  Kiizatietli  exclnim«<l 
— "■  No,  for  God's  rake,  no;  wo  submit — we  cannot  resist— but  at 
leaat  give  us  liuie  to  breathe— lei  tlic  chUd  sleep  here  the  re*t  of  the 
night.  He  iviH  he  delivereii  lo  you  to-morrow."  No  answer.  The 
Queen  then  prayed  that  he  might  ut  least  reiiiahi  iu  t]ie  Tower,  %*hera 
she  might  still  ^ee  hUu.  One  of  ttie  Coinmift.-aries  answered  hi  tiie 
mait  brutal  manner  anc3  tutor/ant  the  Queen — "  We  have  no  a<Tount 
to  E^ivti  ynti,  and  it  is  nr)t  for  yon  to  question  the  intentions  of  tbe 
nation.  Whiil?  you  make  snch  a  to-<lo,  because,  fonsoolh,  voti  arc 
separated  from  your  cliild,  while  our  children  are  pent  to  tlie  frontiers 
to  have  their  brains  knocked  out  by  the  bullets  which  you  bring  upon 
n*.''  Tlie  Imhes  now  bi'^ii  to  dress  the  boy — but  oovcr  was  a 
cliild  BO  long  a  drtswing — everj-  article  was  juirci'R-ively  |»«ed  from 
one  liand  to  anutlier— put  on  tuiii  takeo  aS,  replaced,  and  dreiiebed 
with  tears.  Tliey  tfms  dehiyed  the  separation  by  a  few  nitnute.t.  Th« 
Commixaaries  begau  to  Io«e  patieucc.  At  last  the  Queen,  gathering 
up  a!!  htT  strenglti,  placed  iierself  in  a  elmir  with  the  child  standing 
before  b«r — put  Iter  hands  on  liis  Httlc  sboulderv,  and,  without  a  tear  or 
a  sigh,  said,  with  a  grave  and  solemn  voice — "  My  eirild,  we  are  about 
to  part.  Bear  in  mind  all  I  have  said  to  you  of  your  duties  when  I 
shall  be  no  lonijer  near  jou  lo  rejjeat  it.  Never  forget  Ood  who  thus 
tries  you,  nor  your  mother  wlio  loves  you.     ]3e  good,  palirat,  kind,  and 

your 


your  fatljiT  will  look  down  from  heaven  onri  bless  you."  Having-  said 
tfiisslie  kis^ecl  hjio  and  handed  him  to  the  Comml«ari«i :  one  of  whom 
said — "  Come.  I  hope  yon  have  done  with  your  scrnmnwinif — you  liave 
ttbuswl  our  iialieiict'  finely.*'  •'  Vou  nnj^lit  liave  spared  your  lessoo," 
said  atiolhpr,  who  dr7ig:ge{|  the  l)oy  nut  of  th«  room.  A  tbird  added — 
"  Don't  be  uneasy — tite  nation,  always  great  and  ^yiiiTOus,  will  lake 
care  of  hi*  oducaiion  :  " — and  the  door  closed  ! ' — ii.  "I. 
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That  same  night  the  young  Kintr  was  handed  over  to  the 
tutelage  ami  guanliaiiship  of  the  notorious  Simon  and  his  wife, 
of  whnsp  obscure  history  jil.  <le  Upanc  hesne  has  not  disdained  to 
unravel  the  details.  He  has  traced  out  some  octog^'narina*  of 
their  own — that  is,  the  lowest — class,  who  knew  them,  and 
from  these  and  other  sources  he  has  coHerted  a  scries  of  circum- 
stances ignohlc  in  themselves,  hut  curious  in  their  moral  antl 
political  import.  The  traditionary  tleiails  related  at  an  interval 
of  fifty  years  by  the  gossips  oi  Madame  Simtin  would  not  obtain 
much  credit,  but  the  substance  of  the  sad  storv-  is  confirmed  by 
abundant  evidenre.  AnthonySimon,  nf  the  aije  (in  17^)4)  «»f  58, 
was  above  the  middle  size— stout  built — of  a  very  forbidding 
c«mnlcnance,  dark  cou]|itc*xi»ii,  and  a  profusion  of  hair  and 
whiskers — bv  tra<!c  a  shoemaker,  workinij  in  his  own  lodffinps, 
whicli  were  accidentally  nest  door  to  Marat  in  the  Hue  des  Cor- 
de/iers,  aftnrwards  de  CEcole  de  i^Jidecinc,  and  close  to  the  CInb 
of  the  Cordeliers — <jf  whicli  he  was  an  assiduous  attendant.  This 
nei^bbourhooil  impre[rnated  him  with  an  outra;^cous  dejrree  of 
civism,  and  procured  his  election  into  the  Cnrnmnne,  whence  he 
w.-is  deletjated  to  he  Commissary  in  the  Temple.  There  the 
patronage  of  Marat,  his  o%vn  zeal  in  harassing'  the  prisoners, 
and  especiallv  Ids  activity  in  seconding  the  denuuciatinns  of  the 
Tis4>ns,  proruri^d  lilm  the  office  of  Tutor  to  the  younjff  King.  liis 
wife,  Mary-Jane  Aladame,  was  about  the  same  ag:e — very  short, 
very  thick,  and  very  ill  favoured.  She  had  been  but  a  few  years  ■ 
married,  and  too  late  in  life  to  have  children,  which  exasperated  ™ 
her  natural  ill  temper.  Both  were  illiterate,  and  in  manners 
what  niifflit  l>e  expected  in  such  people.  Their  pay  for  the 
guardianship  of  tlic  yountf  Ca|K;t  was,  says  the  decree  of  the 
Comjnune.  to  lie  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tisons  for  their  attend- 
ance on  Capet  senior,  ftOf)  francs  (20/.)  a  month.  This  was 
significant — the  hitor  of  the  young  Kinij  was  to  have  the  same 
wages  as  the  household  drudges  of  tlie  whole  family.  They 
Were  moreover  subjected  to  the  hard  conditions — Simon,  of  never 
losing  sight  of  his  prisoner — and  both,  of  never  quitlin)]:  the 
Tower  for  a  moment  on  anv  pretext  whatsoever  without  special 
permission,  which  was  fUily  and  rarely  granted  to  the  wife.  It  ■ 
was  in  such  occasional  ^  isits  to  her  own  lod^^lngs  that  she  hod    V 
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those  communicatinnB  with  her  npig1ibr>urs  ns  to  what  passctl  m 
the  interior  of  the  Tpmple,  to  whirh  M.  dr  Reaurhesnc  altarhips 
more  importance  than  we  think  they  desfrvc.  We  applaud  his 
zeal  for  tru-ing-  out  and  producing  valetil  quantum  every  ^leain  of 
evidence  en  so  dark  a  subject ;  but  we  shouU)  have  little  coiifi- 
dence  in  this  class  of  details.  We  know,  liowevrr,  fnun  Madame 
Royale's  short  notes,  enough  of  the  characters  of  the  Simons  and 
of  the  system  of  mental  and  Unlily  torture  to  which  the  poor 
child  wa^  exposed,  to  believe  thai  his  common  appellations  were 

*  ammal," — '  viper,^ — '  toad,' — '  trolj-aih,'  ganiishc<l  with  still 
more  brtital  epithets,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  corpor&i 
punishment. 

At  half-past  10  on  the  nig;ht  we  have  just  described,  the 
young  King  and  his  astonishini;  tutor  were  installed  in  the 
apartment  on  the  third  story  of  the  Tower,  which  had  been  his 
iathcr's,  but  which  was  now,  sTrang'e  to  sav,  additi<»naHy  strenjjth- 
ened  and  rendered  still  more  gloomy  and  incummodious  for  the 
custody  of  the  sou.  For  the  two  first  days  he  wept  incessmitly, 
would  cat  nothing  but  some  dry  bread — refused  to  t^o  to  bed, 
and  never  spoke  hut  to  call  for  his  *  motln-r.'  I  le  could  not  com- 
prehend }iis  position,  nor  why  he  was  s<j  treated,  but  on  the  third 
day  hunger  antl  the  tlireats  of  Simon  reduced  him  to  a  kind  of 
silent  submission,  which  liowcver  did  not  miti^te  the  vexations 
with  which  the  tutor  soon  begjin  to  dtscipline  him  into  what 
he  called  equai'ti/,  and  which  the  poor  child  found  to  mean 
nothing-  but  the  most  <lcgra<linir  serxitudc  to  his  task-masler. 
Even  tilings  that  might  look  like  indulgences  were  poisoned  by 
the  malice  with  which  they  were  accompanied :  for  instance, 
Simon  gave  him  one  of  those  vulgar  musical  tovs  that  the  little 
Savoyards  and  Iwys  in  the  street  were  used  to  play,  calletl  ./««'*- 
harji$f  with   the  gracious  speech,   *  ^'our  wolf  of  a  mother  and 

Jour  h of  an  aunt  plav  on  the  harpsicord — you  must  learn 

to  accompany  them  on  this,  and  it  will  be  a  fine  racket/  The 
child  resented  the  indignity  and  threw  away  the  Jew's-harp. 
This  was  ri'holiion  ag:iinst  a  constituted  authority,  and  he  was 
punished  even  wiili  blows — blows,  although  it  is  proved  by  the 
BpothecaT}'*s  bills  in  the  archives  of  the  Commune,  that  during 
the  whole  of  June  and  July  be  was  so  ill  as  to  I>e  under  meilical 
treatment.  But  even  this  did  not  yet  subdue  him,  imd  he  con- 
tinued, witli  a  courage  and  intelligence  above  his  age — which 
only  produced  new  vicdpn<'e — to  insist  (jn  being  restored  lo  bis 

*  mother.'  A  few  days  after  there  was  a  commotion  in  Paris,  on  the 
pretence  of  one  of  those  conspiracies  which  were  so  constantly 
invented  when  the  dominant  party  had  some  purpose  to  answer. 
The  present  object  wss  lo  throw  more  odium  on  the  unfor- 
tunate 
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turwte  Girondins  ;  but  the  prisont^n  nf  the  Temple  as  tuna)  cam* 
in  far  their  share.  Four  incnil)€!rs  of  the  Committee  of  SintS 
G^iuiraie  %isit<Ml  the  Temple,  of  whom  Drouet.  the  jMntmastcr  of 
Ste.  iMenehnud,  nnd  Ctutbot,  an  npnstate  monk,  were  the  cturf : 
they  held  a  Uins[  nnd  serret  conforcnec  with  Sijnon,  which  conciad«d 
in  the  following  dialogue : — '  CitizenSj   asked  llie  Ciuardian, 

*  What  (fa  f/ott  drrific  ax  to  ihr  treatmmt  of'  the  ipolf-ruh  (hur^mu)  f 
Be  hiu  bi-en  IfTfiutiht  up  to  l>e  inxoirnt — /  can  tarn*  hint  to  be  turr, 
iml  I  camtnt  answer  that  he  will  not  sink  (crrrcr)  under  it — *o  mueA 
the  n'orte  for  him — hut  rt/fer  all  irhiit  tlo  t/otr  mean  to  do  with  himf 
—to  banish  himf — Answer,  No!  To  hilt  Ainiy— Ao.'  To  /wuob 
him? — No!     liui  ichat  then  ? — To  get  rid  of  him  !   {S't-n  de/airtr).'*   ^^ 

The  wonderful  dialo^e  is  Vfiuched   bj   the  n>\*plutiou  (if  aiie^| 
Senart,   who  himsplt'  was  secrelarT  to  the  Committee,  and,  after 
the  fall  of  RolK-spierre,  imprisoned    as   a    lerrnrist,      Senart    hid 
added  on  bis  MS.  as  a  marginal   note — ' //e  tvas  not  killed — wr 
banished — but   thetf  pvt  rid  of  him."      The  process  was,   as  *B^ 
shall  sofin  see,  eren  more  horrible  than  the  design.  "^M 

From  tlie  son  the  Committee  went  down  to  the  mother : — 

*  They  bcjran  by  siipji  an  exammaiion  n(  the  persons  and  the  apart- 
ment a«  tliief-lakcrs  would  make  of  a  den  of  thieves — at  last  Drouet 
[note  the  choice  of  /frouet  ab  The  spokesman  to  the  Queen]  saiii,  "  We 
are  come  to  H>e  whether  yon  natii  anTthiaof."  *'  /  trant  my  rhdd^' 
said  the  Quecu.  ''  Yuur  mhi  is  taken  eare  of."  replied  Drouet :  '*  Ix 
has  a  ]intriot  ftrfrfplor,  and  yuii  huve  no  more  reaMtii  to  roroplaia 
of  his  treatflient  dian  of  your  own."  '*  I  cnniptaln  of  notliinfr,  Sir,  but 
the  ab^icuce  of  my  child,  fmiu  wliuni  I  have  never  befun'  been  fte]wrotwl 
he  has  br^r  now  five  <lay!i  taken  from  me,  and  all  I  aro  allowed  to 
know  about  him  is  liiat  he  is  ill  and  in  special  want  of  my  care, 
cannot  believe  tliat  the  Conveiitioo  would  not  acknowledge  the  justlcft 
of  my  eomptaint."  ' 

Dn)uet,  in  a  hypocritical  report  to  the  Convention  of  this 
mission,  slated  tliat  tlie  prisoners  admitted,  that  ihcy  were  iu  wool 
of  u>tbln^,  and  totidly  suppressed  the  complaint  of  the  Queen. 

Henceforward  the  severity  of  Simon  grew  more  savage,  and 
evejy  untoward  event  from  without,  especially  the  assassination 
bis  friend  and  patron   Maml,  increased  his  fury.      He  forced  tbs 
boy  to  wait  on  biiu,  to  clean  his  shoes,  and  to  perform    the  mo! 
humiliating  offices.    On  one  point  only  the  vouiifr  king's  resistance 
was  inflexible — he  would  not  wear  the  red  cap;  for  he  probabljr 
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*  Th?  Mefiioin  pul)1ii]i«d,  In  1S2I.  in  tlit  nntn«  arS#na,rt  fvha  diptl  tii  1797)  hare 
no  al)ii*iun  tv  Tliit  inntlrr;  1ml  tlipy  arr  mnnitrifly,  mtkI,  iiMJrc'l,  roii^nanlly,  inirblfti 
b3r  the  onfinsl  «diliir.     M.  Tiirgy.  wlio  uw  llir  MS.,  Iiu  (riven  tiir*«  evlrocU  ibM 
31.  ■!«  UcAuctmae  repe-.ilt.     Srii>M  w.u  u  icrent  u-uuitiltel  ;  auii  thtiugh  h«  may  *''°**^^^| 
tJDiH  lell  Initli,  wp  luc'k  njion  dim  ai  viTy  >l»iiliiful  niiihnrily  —  itultt-J  of  lumc.  neepl^| 
wbm^  H  ia  tbii  «Mr,  his  rvidr»c«  maj  ttU  aguost  bimMlf. 
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rriMcinbertil  liis  Imvinjf  been  forced  to  assnmoit  durinjB;  the  terrible 
riots  of  the  20th  of  June  the  year  before.  In  v.-iin  Simon  scolded, 
thr«Qtened,  and  at  last  again  flogg^ed  bim,— nothings  would  sulHiae 
him  into  wearing  the  odious  cAp.  At  last  the  woman's  heart  of 
Madame  Simon  melted,  and  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  pive 
over  the  contest — she  cuuld  not  bear  lo  sc?c  the  child  fcw-aten,  but 
she  was  wil)in<r  enough  that  he  should  be  bullied  and  de^rndcMJ. 
His  light  hair  rurliti^  in  hin^  rinjLflMs  iiail  iTern  a  pcruUnr  delight 
of  his  mother — they  must  be  removed — Madame  iSimon  cut  them 
close  all  round.  This  very  much  disconcerted  him— it  tamed 
him  more  than  blows  could  do,  and  by  and  bye,  under  the  fresh 
inflictions  of  Simon,  he  was  broupht  to  endure  the  red  cap  with 
the  rest  of  tlie  Carma^ole  lostuine.  It  tiad  a  piteous  efl'wtnpon 
which  even  Simon's  cruelly  hnd  not  calculated.  To  prevent  the 
ladies  seeing  the  boy,  even  when  tiiklnp;  the  air  on  the  lends,  a 
partilion  of  boards  Imd  been  erected  :  bnt  the  two  princesses  had 
discxivered  a  chink  in  the  rarpeniry  throu;;h  which  ihey  might 
possibly  ^t  a  peep  of  him  as  he  passe<l.  When  the  (jueen 
heard  of  this  chance  she  overcame  her  repu^ance  tu  leave 
her  room,  and  employed  every  device  to  be  near  the  piirti- 
tion  at  the  times  when  her  son  might  be  expected  to  pass,  uud 
for  hours  and  days  she  watched  at  the  chink.  At  la£t,  on 
Xuesdav,  the  30th  of  July  (the  exact  date  of  so  great  an  event  in 
dieir  life  of  monotonous  sorrow  was  noted),  slie  caught  a  sight  of 
her  beloved  boy,  hut  what  slie  had  so  long  desired  was  but  a  new 
afili(  tioEi — iie  was  nfht  in  mourning  for  his  father — he  had  on  the 
Carmagnole  jacket  and  re<l  cap,  the  livery  of  the  Revolution, 
and  it  happened  still  more  unfortunately  that,  at  thnt  moment, 
Simon  was  out  oi  humour,  and  the  (juecn  was  near  enough  to 
see  and  hear,  though  indistinctly,  his  rude  treatment  and  detest- 
able language.  JShe  was  thunderstnick,  anfl  retired  hastily,  and 
almtist  fainting  with  horror,  intending  no'cr  to  subject  lierself  to 
such  another  shock :  but  inatt^mal  tenderness  was  stnmger  than 
indignatitm,  and  she  returned  to  the  partition  on  that  and  the 
two  or  thiw  succeetiing  days  to  watch  for  a  passing  glimpse. 
Her  grief  was  now  fearfully  increased  by  learning,  though  very 
vaguely,  through  Tison,  who  had  returned  to  a  softer  mood,  that 
tlie  child's  health  was  not  improved,  and  that  his  mind  was 
tX])nsed  to  the  worst  influences  nf  his  atrocious  tutor. 

'I'his  crisis,  however,  of  lier  diversified  agtmv  lasted  but  a  few 
days.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  between  tJic  1st  and  :Jnd  of 
August  the  Commissioners  entered  the  apartment  of  tlie  royal 
ladies  to  announce  a  decree  of  the  Convention  for  transferring  the 
Queen  to  the  Cwicien/t;rw — the  notorious  .intwhamljer  to  the 
scafTuld.     The  Queen  well  knew  she  was  going  to  death-^she 
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knew  she  left  ber  son  in  the  hands  of  Simon — she  knew  she 
should  never  ajjain  see  lirr  daughter  ;  slie  has  one  lin{rcring^  ci)n- 
soUtion — slie  leaves  her  in  the  care  of  Mailame  Kliwibeth,  anil 
cannot  imagine  that  this  innocent,  inofTonsive,  ami  saint-lilcei 
woman  could  Ijc  in  any  danger.  Even  in  that  hope  she  vac 
deceived — though,  happilv  for  ber,  she  died  in  it. 

The  fiame  day  that  the  Queen  was  sent  to  the  Coneierperie, 
Chauinette — the  orq:an  of  the  Commune— directed  his  kind  re- 
coIlectiDn  tn  the  royal  liov,  and  sent  him  a  present  of  toY\^ 
ainun);!>t  which  the  most  remarkable  was — a  little  ffuHIotine,- 
Such  toys  the  police  allowed  to  Iw  so^d  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  the  toymen  had  a  stork  of  sparrows,  with  whose  derapitalion 
they  amused  their  customers.  This  well'timed  souvenir  of  his 
father's  fate  was  probably  intended  by  Chauinette  to  apprise  the 
boy  of  the  lot  intended  for  his  mother  ;  it  happened  however  that 
day,  tijat  the  Commissioners  on  duty  ni  the  Temple  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  Chaumettc's  benevolent  Intentions,  and  one  of  them 
was  so  perverse  as  to  intcrc  epi  and  destroy  the  amiable  pUy- 
thini;  before  it  rencbeil  the  child.  It  is  a  curious  sequel  to  thu 
anecdote  that  Chaumette  was,  we  believe,  the  very  first  of  the 
Meml>ers  of  the  Council  of  the  Commune  who  ha<l  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  real  ninchine  of  whieli  he  so  much  admired  the 
model — he  was  guillotined  on  the  18th  of  April  following — a 
month  before  Madame  hUtzabeth,  and  more  than  a  year  befoi«  ^ 
the  death  of  the  child  whom  he  had  hoped  to  terrify  by  his  ill-fl 
omened  present  I 

In  the  mean  while  the  demoralization  of  the  child  was  zealunsly 
pursufid  by  theSimnns — he  was  forced  to  drink,  taught  to  swear, 
and  sinij  patriotic,  that  is,  indecent  ami  hlaspliemons  songs,  not 
merely  with  the  ultimate  objtit  of  '  getting  rid  of  Aim,'  but  for  a 
purpose  nearer  at  hand  ami  stHt  more  atrocious.  The  Queen*s 
trial  apprnarhed,  and  llebert  and  Chaumette  had  conceived  the 
infernal  idea  nf  "jhtaiiiin;;  from  the  child  evidence  airaiust  his 
mother  so  mouatrous  that  our  pen  refuses  to  repeat  it.  After 
obtaining — by  what  terror  or  violence  who  can  tell? — the  signa- 
ture of  the  child  to  a  deposition  dmwn  up  by  one  Daujon  under 
Hebert's  dictation,  they  had  the,  if  possible,  still  gjeater  infamy 
of  questioninjr  Madame  Uovalc  on  tlic  same  homjr,  wliicb  they 
repeated  to  Mndamc  KHznlieth.  VVc  copy  the  younp^er  Madame's 
own  account  of  this  extraordinary  inquisition: — 

*  They  questioned  me  about  a  iliouaand  terrible  (Iditgs  of  «'hich  Hot 
accused  my  mother  and  aunt.  I  wa^  so  sht^ckcd  at  hearing  Auch 
horrors,  and  so  iirdiiritiuit,  that,  friglitctitil  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming  that  they  were  infanirjiis  faUehno<ls  ;  but.  in  spite  of  mr 
tears,  tliey  still  prised  their  questions.     There  were  things  which  I 
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did  not  comprehenri,  but  of  which  I  understood  enough  to  make  me 
p  witli  iitdignatioD  and  liorrur.  My  uuiit's  exaniiimtiuu  Imted  but 
hour,  while  mine  lasied  ihree  ;  becau-se  the  depulic*  Niw  ihi-y  luul 
TfrftWf  of  intimidating  bcr  as  tbcy  bad  hoped  to  be  able  tu  du  to  so 
te^  K 'perKJU  by  th>u  leiiicth  and  grussut^  of  their  inquiries.  They 
were  however  mistaken  ;  tlicy  forgot  that  tlie  life  I  liad  Jed  for  four 
yeai^  patX,  aJid,  above  all,  tlie  example  showu  uie  by  my  parents,  liad 
given  mo  morv  enei^  aiid  strength  of  mind.' — liotfal  Mem,,  j>.  248. 

\  '  AllhougL  the  tlirvc  victims  were  examined  sojwirateiy,  yrt  the 
boy  was  made  to  sign  each  of  the  ibree  Lle|}usilion8.  M.  de 
BeauchesHK  has  hceii  lucky  enough  to  find  the  original  tlocu- 
ments,  and  he  has  given  us  Jac  timilts  of  the  si^aturea.  We 
think  it  worth  while  to  rcjiroduce  thosft  of  the  child,  which  seem 
to  us  melancholy  evidence  both  of  the  force  exerci Bed, over  hiio — 
f  the  retrocession  of  his  education,  fur  he  wrote  better  two  veara 
lefore — and  of  his  utter  incapability  (apart  from  all  higher  consi- 
derations) pf  understanding;  what  h(^  was  about.  TJie  first  is  the 
sig-nalure  to  his  own  deposition,  the  body  of  which  was  prepared 
by  J3huJou;  indeed  M.  de  lleauchesne  says  that  the  fcLluw 
boasted  of  having  inventetl  every  word  of  it :— 

The  serand  to  that  of  his  sister : — 


Cc>iu^ 


The  third  to  that  of  his  aunt : — 


The  fourth  was  to  a  supplementary  deposition  against  his  aunt, 
which  we  shall  mention  presently  : — 

We  leave  this  series  of  signatures  to  the  appreciation  of  ourreaders; 
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uul  it  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  poor  child,  the  victim 
of  all  these  atrocities,  to  repcit  tUut  lie  was  at  ihe  time  just 
eight  ;;renTS  an<i  six  months  old.  He  had  been  more  thau  a  vear 
in  prison,  and  had  heeii  above  three  montlia  in  the  rlose  custodj 
Mid  under  the  bruiaiisinR  discipline  of  Simon.  M.  de  Bc*u> 
chesnc  states  that  tlic  depositions  were  not  even  read  over  *> 
him.  It  is  prcttv  cdtaia  tbat  he  was  incapable  of  underat&ndii^ 
them.  The  l)cst  commentar^^,  indeed,  on  these  documents,  ii 
that  of  the  poor  Queen  herself,  who  says  in  her  testament-iry 
letter  to  Madame  Elizabeth — also  accused  in  these  konihle 
depositions : — 

'  I  have  now  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  mOet  painful  to  my  bent. 
I  know  how  much  that  poor  boy  must  have  distressed  you.     Forgi 
him,  my  dov  t«)«lcr,  recullect  how  young  be  is,  and  how  eftsj  it  ia 
put  tv-hat  one  pleases  into  a  ehiUI'ti  nioutli,  even  wliat  lie  cannot  odm» 
preheud.     The  day  will  come,  1  hope,  when  be  will  feel  all  your  goo^ 
iiees  and  tenderness  to  hini  oitd  his  siater.' 

U  was  under  these  auspices  and  influences  that  the  Queen's 
trial  commenced  ou  the  l4tb  October,  and  lasted  two  whole  dayi 
and  nights,  without  intermission.  She  bore  that  protracted 
agony  with  unparalleied  patience,  presence  of  mind,  and  diguity, 
Nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  conBrmatory  of  the  political 
charges  against  her  was  or  eould  he  productxl.  But  then  at 
length,  He'hert  brought  forward  his  cnlumny,  equally  horrible 
ami  superfluous,  for  the  fatal  result  vas  alreailv  prepared,  Sbc 
disdnined  to  notice  it,  till  one  of  the  jury — not  what  we  in 
England  understand  by  a.  Jury,  but  the  permanent  gang  of  judicial 
assassins,  packed  and  paid  to  deal  with  all  cases  that  should  be 
presented  to  them,  arconling  to  the  dictates  of  the  publie  accuser 
—  one  of  the  jury,  we  say,  ol>scrved  to  her  that  she  bad  not 
replied  lo  t/tat  point.  On  this  challenge,  she  elevated  with 
supreme  dig^nJty  her  head  and  her  voice,  and,  turning  from  the 
Court  to  the  amJienre,  uttered  these  admirable  words:- — *  J  did 
not  ansteer,  becuusc  nature  refuses  to  amtcer  such  a  charge;  but  I 
appeal  ugainst  it  to  the  heart  of  ever ji  mother  who  hears  me' 

And  subsequently,  when  the  counsel  who  Itad  been  assigned 
to  her  terminated  their  short  and  interrupted  defence,  the 
President  asked  her  whether  she  had  anything  lo  adiL  She 
said:— 

*For  myself,  nothing— for  yourconsciences,  much  !  I  was  aQtiMn, 
and  you  dethroned  nil — 1  was  a  wife,  and  you  murdered  my  liu»band 
— I  was  a  mother,  am!  you  have  torn  ray  cliildreu  from  me — I  liavo 
nothing  left  but  my  blocKl— malvt-  La.ste  lo  take  il.'-^it.  p.  157. 

M.  de  Reauchesne  dctes  not  give  us  his  authority  for  the  allocu- 
tion, which  we  do  uut  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere ;  if 
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really  made,  this  last  was  the  only  request  ever  (rented  lier. 
Ttu"  triiil  was  conchiclecl  nt  mi  early  liour  on  the  third  morning, 
and  at  eleven  o'cloc'k  on  that  same  forenoon  she  was  led  to  ttie 
srafTold.  We  ranmit  refi-atii  frnni  marking;  tlie  fearful  rftrihution 
which  followMl  these  injainous  proceed injis.  Within  «»;«•  monthi 
JTom  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the  accusers,  jndfres,  jury,  prose- 
cutors, witnesses,  all — at  least  all  whose  fate  is  k  no  wit— perished 
by  the  same  instrument  as  the  illustrious  and  iimorent  victim. 

The  prisoners  of  the  Temple  knew  nothing;  of  the  Quee-n's 
trial  ami  death.  Tlie  two  ]irinresses  were  in  close  confinement, 
Bnd  had  no  attendant  wlmteviT.  They  did  not  even  see  their 
Rulers.  Tison  liimscU  was  now  a  prisoner.  They  were,  in 
fact,  alone  in  the  world.  TUey  made  their  own  beds,  swept 
their  rtjoin,  and  learned  to  suffice  for  all  their  menial  offices. 
'J'heir  lood  was  dcliven'd  to  thetii  thniug;h  the  half-opened  door, 
anil  t!iev  saw  iiothinjf  but  the  katuis  thai  hrcjujrht  it.  They  were 
sometimes  visited,  searched,  insulted,  hv  the  members  of  the 
Coinmime,  else  they  never  saw  a  human  fare.  It  was  eighteen 
months  before  Madame  Kuyalc  beard  of  her  mother's  t'au\  Nor 
did  she  know  that  uf  her  aunt  and  her  brother  till  near  her  own 
final  d(rliveran(rL\ 

About  ten  days  after  t!ie  Queen's  death,  2t)lh  October,  the  boy 
made  auoiher  declaraiion: — 

*  That  nne  day  while  Simon  was  on  duly  at  the  Temple  [in  his 
fomitT  cliamclcr  of  Conimisisary]  in  company  w'uh  Jvttrt,  Jobcrt  had 
eonveyeil  two  ni»tt-s  to  the  Qut-eii  without  Simon'-*  having *eeti  thc-m,  ami 
that  ttiis  trick  [esiJiu^^Itrie]  inmlL  ihose  ladies  laugh  very  much  at 
having  iltfceiveil  the  viiiilaiu-i^  of  Simon.  lU-  de]iuiieiit  did  not  see  the 
papiT,  hue  oiilv  thai  thotte  ia'txf.'^  Iia<l  t4>]cl  hint  so. 

'  Bi-fore  figitlii^'.  ht^,  liitle  Cupi-l,  sni<J,  tliat  liis  mother  was  afraid  of 
bis  aunt,  anrl  ihat  his  aunt  wae  liie  beat  niaiia^i.*r  of  plots  {exicu- 
taii  mitrux  Irs  compluU). 

This  is  the  d<-|M)$ition  to  which  the  Inst  of  the  precedinjj 
signatures  was  afhxcd,  and,  insipiitirant  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
pregnant  with  curious  circumstanr-es.  wbie-b  deser\-e  some  deve- 
lopment, though  they  have  esiaped  the  notice  of  M.  de  Beau- 
chesiie.  .SiiiiOii,  when  he  first  reported  this  stntciiienl  to  the 
Commune,  declined  to  menlJon  the  name  of  the  colleague  accused 
of  bringing  the  notes,  an<l  he  requested  them  to  nominate  some 
of  their  own  body  to  take  the  lioy's  deposition  from  his  own 
mouth, — it  was  tlien  that  Judvrt  was  mentioned.  M.  <le  Bean- 
chesne  makes  no  observation  on  t'le  niinie — hut,  according  to 
other  evidence,  it  was  n  straug*;  one  lu  find  in  these  circum- 
stances— for  Jobert  (unless  thert!  were  /ir(>  commissaries  of  the 
tame  name),  so  far  from  being  likely  to  be  an  a<^t.'om|)lice  of  the 
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ToysA  ladies,  was  uf  Sinum's  own  cihpic  :  antl  romaiued,  oveo 
after  this  affair,  iu  such  full  cunfKlcJIC^^  with  bis  paity,  that  be, 
like  Simoa  himself,  J'oUowed  Rohespierre  to  the  scaffold  in  the 
<lt»ys  of  Thormidor.  The  story,  therefore,  of  the  notes,  if  true  at  h 
alt,  was  |irohahly  a  device  of  Jobert  and  his  employers  to  etttrap  f 
the  royal  ladies  into  sonic  difficulty — thou>?h  wliy  i^iinoii  should 
have  broiiy;ht  it  up  again  sfems  hardly  cx])lit:ablc,  utdcss  indeed 
it  was  intended  ns  a  prelude  to  the  aubaeijuent  pruccalings 
B^inst  Madame  KHzabeth.  Honevpr  this  may  be,  it  is  ^ 
evident  that,  even  if  the  fact,  as  stateil  by  the  child,  wu  H 
true,  the  redaction — the  form  and  i>lii"ast*(jloj|fy  uf  the  deposition 
rouhl  not  have  Iiecn  hla,  nor  could  it  have  been  alto*;ctlicr 
Simon's,  for  fw.  certainly  would  not  have  used  and  repeateil  the 
temi-nrspcctful  term  of  *  ces  dames '  for  the  Princesses — it  may 
therefore  he  safely  concluded  that  the  redaction  wiis,  tu  some 
extent  at  least,  that  of  the  Magistrate  delegated  by  the  Commune 
to  comluet  the  inquiry ;  and  it  seems,  by  another  of  thi>sc  won- 
derful vicissitudes  witii  uliich  the  Revolution  abounded,  that 
it  was  the  poor  Magistrate  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  chaise 
directed  agniiist  Jobert.  This  Magistrate  (wc  fnid  from  the 
proces  verbal)  was  (leorge  Follope  —  aged  64  —  an  eminent 
Bpothecaiy  in  the  Hue  St.  Honort*,  who,  though  reputed  * 
zealous  patriot,  and  as  such  elected  into  the  Commune,  was  an 
educated  and,  U  is  said,  a  respectable  man ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  insignificance  of  the  dejKisitian  Itself  as 
reg;irded  the  Princesses,  the  revelation  of  the  n^tnie  of  the  patriot 
Jobert,  and  the  use  of  the  term  ^ces  dames,^  may  have  been 
attributed  by  his  disappointed  and  angry  colleagues  to  his 
integrity  and  decency.  Certain  it  is  that  the  next — and  most 
imexpected — mention  we  find  of  the  poor  old  apothecary  is,  as 
suffering  on  the  same  sraffold  with  his  ^  accomjtlice^  Madame 
Elizabeth !  {Liste  des  Condaiiuwa,  No.  S)1G,  10  May,  1794.)  ■ 

Another    tleposition,    es]M>cially    directed    against    ISIadamc  S 
Klizaheth,    was   soon    nfter   extorted    from    the  child  —  etjually 
ignorant,  no  doubt,  of  the  consequences  of  the  words  put  Into  his  ^ 
mouth  as  in  the  former  case.     Indeed  the  imBgiiiatlon  of  such  a  B 
charge  as  it  was  brought  forward  to  support,  is  so  grossly  absurd, 
that  it  is  only  astoul:^]iing  it  could  have  been  thought  of  even  in 
that  reign  of  insanity.     The  Princesses  were  lodged  in  the  third 
floor  of  the  great  Tower — the  boy  iu  the  second— all  the  stories 
were  vaulted— there  was  no  conunmilcaliou  between  the  apart- 
mejits,  nor  even  between   the   persons  cmploveil  in  the  service 
of  either  —  and  under   these   circumstances  he  was  mailc,  by  a 
deposition  da'.ed  the  iJrd  December,  I7Uo,  to  tell  this  storj-,  which  ^ 
we  give  iu  the  eiact  terms  wliicU  he  is  sup|>o8ed  to  have  used  :—  fl 
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'That  for  tlie  last  fnrtniglil  or  ihrce  wciks  lie  hud  Keard  llic  pri- 
sancra  [Itls  aunt  and  .lielerj  kriuckinj^  everj-  consecutive  day  l>etn-cpn 
tlie  hours  of  six  and  nine;  lliat  since  the  day  befure  yesteidny,  this 
noUe  liapiwnwia  IJnle  later  and  lasted  longer  tliau  the  preceding  days; 
that  tliis  iioLse  seemed  to  come  from  that  pnit  of  their  i-ooin  wiiere  ihe 
fire-wfioii  was  kejtt — that  niorenver  he  kuuns  (cwm/ik//),  from  the  sound 
of  iheir  fuot«teps  (which  lie  di.-tingiii.ihes  from  the  oUK'r  noise),  thut 
durtiiif  this  time  the  pnf<oner»  teave  the  pUce  %vtiere  {as>  he  ha»  indi- 
cated) the  wood  io  kept,  und  move  imo  the  embrasure  of  the  window  of 
their  sleepiiij^-rooiu,  wluch  niake«  him  pre^imie  liiat  they  hide  away 
lionierhing  in  ihvse  embrasures:  he  litiuks  it  luay  be  Jbryed  uj>- 
sifftmis[] ! !],  but  is  not  »iire,  and  that  they  mlglit  pass  tbem  through 
Uie  window  to  someboiiy.* — ii.  176. 

He  knows  the  noise  was  made  by  the  prisoners  and  not  by  any^ 
one  else — hp  can  diHti/t/uh/i  thnmgh  tlic  solid  vaultings  of  tlie  old 
I'ortrcss  of  ibe  Tem]>tai*9  the  steps  of  two  young  women  fioin  the 
noise  that  would  be  made  iiL  the  fabrication  of  assi^nuts,  u  thing; 
ami  n  process  of  which  he  probably  had  never  heard — il'  the 
steps  arc  directed  towards  their  beflroom^  it  must  be  to  hide 
something — bp  Ih'mkt  fortfetl  assii/nats  ! — be  thinks  too  they  might 
tonvey  them  thioujrh  the  barricaded  and  blockaded  window,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  to  somchodi/ — the  only  bvdUs 
in  the  wholic  wide  space  around  tlie  tower  being;  iheir  gaolers  and 
sentinels — ami  all  this  the  spontaneous  observations  and  declara 
lions  of  a  child  8  yeai's  and  l>  mouths  old.  Such  a  tistsuc  of  iion- 
seri!j<;  was  never»  we  suppose,  before  put  together— it  was  even  too 
much  for  Simon,  who  excused  hini&elf  for  not  detecting  the  noisic, 
by  allefring  that  he  was  ^  a  Utile  hard  i>f  kearing* — but  his  wife 
wassliarpcr — slie  heard  il  all — but  »/ie  never  menliuned  it,  though 
Simon  states  that  '  for  about  eight  da^s  the  said  Charles  Capet 
hud  been  in  a  torment  {se  tourrnentait)  to  make  ibis  declaration  to 
the  members  of  the  Council.' 

We  may  here,  and  without  further  observation,  leave  to  the 
wonder  and  indignation  of  our  readers  these  abominable  deposi- 
tions— still  extant  in  the  tialional  arehiiies,  and  as  chaiacteristic 
of  the  Kepubiic— though  in  so  diflerent  a  style — as  even  the 
Massacres  and  the  (Juillotine. 

Meanwhile  the  brutalities  Inflicted  on  the  poor  child  con- 
tinued with  even  greater  rigour.  One  or  two  instances  must 
suffice.  Strictly  shut  nji  in  one  dark  room,  with  no  distraction 
or  amusement  whatsoever,  he  iiad  become  so  pitiable  a  pi<  ture 
v(  lassitude  and  despondency  that  one  of  the  persons  employed 
abt>ut  the  Tower  obtained  Simon's  consent  tu  liis  havinj;  an  arti- 
ficial canary-bird  which  was  in  the  (Jarde  SleubSc,  and  which, 
bv  an  ingenious  mechanism,  fluttere<l  its  wings  and  sung  a  tune. 
This  so   much   pleased   him,   that  the  same  good-natured  sug- 
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gcstion  n-ns  made  as  to  some  real  caaaries,  tamed  and  tangbt  ns 
tliese  little  crnaturcs  somc>tiTnf>.<i  are.  Still  marc  gratificH,  he 
made  an  nfTectioiintn  napiaintnnrc  with  his  I'enthprfd  frirmU. 
But  tUis  was  too  arisIiK;ratical  uu  indulgence.  One  of  the  Cnttt- 
missarles  in  partieular  tuok  oCTeucc  at  it — tlic  machine  aiul 
the  living  favourites  iTcre  all  sent  awavt  and  the  Tveeping 
hoy  was  left  again  in  soHtnde,  or,  still  worse,  the  compnnjr 
of  his  morose  guardians,  whu  rarely  spoke  to  liim,  ui! 
never  hut  with  harshness  and  insult.  Another  instanee  u 
mon!  seriously  revolting.  In  the  midst  of  his  degmdntion  be 
had  some  memory,  or  perhaps  dreamed,  of  his  former  feelinj^ 
and  habits.  Simon  detected  him  one  night  kneeling  in  his 
bed  with  his  hands  joinetl,  and  ap]H>nriug  to  say  Ids  prayere. 
The  impious  %VTetch  did  not  know  whether  the  child  was  asleep 
or  awake,  but  the  soperstitinus  attitude  threw  him  into  an 
extraordinary  fury  ;  he  seized  a  great  pitcher  of  water — icr 
eohl — the  night  was  the  14th  or  Ijth  of  January — bihI  flung  it 
over  him,  eiclniming,  '  I'll  teach  yon  to  say  your  Patentostert 
and  to  get  up  in  the  night  like  a  Trapfnst.'  Nor  was  that  all ; 
he  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his  iron-lieeled  shoe,  the  sole 
juijderuent  of  punishment  he  had  at  hand,  and  was  only  prevented 
beating  him  still  more  severely  by  the  interpi>siti«in  of  his  wife. 
The  child,  shivering  and  sohbinc  endeavoured  to  escape  fron 
the  soaking  mattress  by  sitting  on  ihc  pillow,  hut  •Simon  dragged 
liim  down  and  sireteked  him  on  the  bed  swimming  witli  water, 
and,  covering  him  with  the  wet  clothes,  forced  him  to  lie  in 
this  state  till  morning.  The  shock  and  suffering  wbich  the 
chibi  endured  that  night  seemed  to  have  a  permanent  and  en- 
feebling influence  Ijoth  on  his  mind  and  bmlv  ;  it  eniirelv  broke 
his  spirit,  and  confirmed,  if  it  did  not  produce,  the  lingering 
malady  of  which  he  died. 

Dut  the  authors  of  his  misery  were  liardly  less  miserable  than 
he.  They  were  equally  prisouers,  condemned  to  the  same 
seclusion  from  all  society,  am)  their  only  trousolalion  was  visiting 
their  own  annoyances  on  the  descendant  of  so  manv  kings.  But 
even  of  this  they  were  gradujilly  growing  weary,  when  a  fresh 
circumstance,  that  affected  the  amvur  ^fropre  of  both  husband  and 
wife,  completed  their  disgust.  A  decree  of  the  Commutte 
directed  that  the  woman  shoidd  not  make  her  ocrasional  visits  to 
her  own  lodgings,  nor  the  luisl>and  go  into  even  the  eourlvard  or 
garden  of  the  prison,  unattended  by  niunlcipnl  officers.  Wlien 
lie  asked  once  to  go  home  for  some  jtrivate  purpose,  be  was  told  lie 
could  only  do  soaccomnanie<iby  two  of  these  functionaries.  This 
shocked  bis  dignity :  his  neighbours  thought  him  the  Guardisn  of 
the  young  king  and  a  great  man ;  he  could  not  boar  to  appcar 
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amongst  them  as  a  prisoner.  WIicd  he  onrc  wns  summoned  tu  give 
evidence  before  llie  llevohitiouarv  Tribunal  he  wn*  escorled  bj  a 
cuuplu  of  uiuiiidpalii.  Wheu  he  sulicilcd  pcrmi'^siuu  to  attend, 
with  his  coUiratfues  c^f  the  Commune,  a  national  file  lu  hunour 
of  tlie  retaking  Toulon,  he  was  harshlj  refused,  aivi  told  thai  Ja 
the  Temple  he  was  at  Uis  proper  post.  At  last  he  had  an 
wpportuuily  of  escaping  fiom  his  intolerable  thraldom,  A 
*  sclf-deu^'ing  ordinate'  of  the  Cuminiiuc  decided  thai  no  person 
receiving  a  pubiic  salary  could  remain  a  member  of  tliat  body. 
Simon  gladly  availed  hini»clf  of  the  option,  resigned  his  oftiic  in 
the  Temple,  and  resumed  his  functions  ixi  the  Coiumuue,  only  IQ 
die  six  months  later  \\\i\\  sixty  or  seventy  of  his  colleagues  and 
co-partnors  in  crime  on  the  '  ^ctiqfaud  ve/iffear '  of  Thermidor. 

On  the  IKth,  Jan.  179-1  the  Simons  took  their  deimrture. 
The  wife  said  with  a  lone  of  kindness,  '  CaiM-'t,  1  know  not  wlieo 
1  may  see  you  again.'  Simon  intiMTupted  her  with  a  umU'diclioa 
oo  the  ^  toiui.*  ilut  was  the  cliild's  condition  improved?  Alas, 
no  !  His  active  [jersecutors  were  gone,  but  he  w.is  left  to  priva- 
tions worse  than  inflictions — to  cold^larkness — soliuiv  con- 
finement— a  regimen  which  even  the  strongest  bodii's  and  the 
most  determined  spirits  have  been  found  unable  to  endure. 

The  Conxmitiecs  of  Govciauient  decided  that  Simon,  as  he 
could  have  no  etjual^  should  have  no  successor.  Chaumelte  and 
Heberl,  still  the  ruling  authorities  of  the  Temple,  accepted  this 
decision,  and  t>aid  they  would  endeavour  to  obtain  from  ttiey«rctf 
of'  thiiiifs  {la  force  ties  choscs)  that  security  which  the  absence  of 
a  pcrioual  superiutetideu'ce  denied  them.  This  7 '^'^'•■'  *ff  f^'i'*ff* 
was  thus  expounded  :  ho  was  conAned  to  a  sing'le  room  (where 
Clery  h»d  slept  during  the  King's  life);  it  had  one  window, 
closely  barred  and  blinded  by  an  abat-jour,  which  admitlcd  only 
a  small  degree  of  oblique  light,  and  was  never  opened  foe 
air  ;  the  iloor  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  half-door,  of  which 
the  upper  part  was  inclosed  by  iron  bars;  ii  porlion  of  those 
iron  bars,  when  unlocked,  opened  like  a  trap,  through  which  he 
received  bis  food  auil  passed  out  what.^ver  \\v.  tiad  to  aenil  away; 
the  room  liad  nti  other  means  of  being  heated  than  a  pipe  wliich 
w.-is  led  through  a  part  of  it  from  u  stove  in  another  apailinent, 
the  lighting  of  the  fire  in  which  was  capricious  and  precarious. 
At  night  the  only  light  wnsa  lamp  hung  ou  the  wall  of  the  ante- 
room opposite  to  the  iron  grating  of  the  dnor.  Wheiher  bv  acci- 
dent, or  as  a  kind  of  triumph,  it  was  on  the  21st  of  January,  the 
anniversary  of  Ins  falber's  death,  that  the  young  king  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  dun'^eon — a  prelude  to  his  own.  'I'he  boiTors 
uf  such  a  condition — ag^g;ravatcd  by  the  weakness  of  the  child, 
who  could  do  nothing  to  alleviate  his  wants — are  objcured  rather 
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than  illualrnted  hj  M.  cle  Bejitichesne's  inflntwl  nntl  (iguratiTe 
eio(iur'iic-c.  When  the  buv,  nn  b'cinjr  shut  up  for  the  first  limp 
ill  ttiis  solitary  ilurrss,  iiinck'  no  coitiplntiil  und  sbuwcd  nu  chaDg? 
of  temper,  M.  de  Beuuchesne  imapnes  that  ^| 

*  he  may  liave  felt  himself  beyoiitl  the  reach  of  men— free  in  liis  pnsm 
—  lilie  a  yotniij  J'ttwn  (hat  hatl  rwapeJ  ta  tfir  fwtfoir  of  sCiur  arciu/frtt 
vallry  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hounth  ittid  fitinlcrs,' — ii.  p.  199. 

In  preference  to  such  a  stvlc  of  imrrativp,  our  rca<Iers  will 
thfink  us  fur  substituting  the  simple  nm!  much  more  impressive 
•licttli  of  Madame  Boffale^  whi<'li  jiiilccil  rontiiins  in  substance 
all  thiLt  M.  de  Beauchesne  has  so  needlessly  amplified,  and  all 
that  we  really  know  nf  thts  interval : — 

'  UiiEifard  of  and  iiiiexninplert  haiSarity!  to  leave  an  unhappy  and 
Ijickly  infant  of  eiyht  years  old  in  a  jjrtat  r(Mnn.  Iticked  and  bolted  in, 
with  no  other  rescmrce  than  a  hrokti)  btll,  which  he  never  rang,  m 
nVKtly  <IkI  he  dreati  the  pcoplitt  vhont  iXi^  snund  wnuhi  have  broiiij'tit 
to  llitu  :  \iK  preferred  watitin-j  itnythiDi;,  uiid  every  thing',  to  calling  fo- 
hfs  perseculurs.  His  lied  Itnd  nut  been  stirrerl  foriiix  months,  and  he 
had  nut  strength  to  nutlce  it  hhn^if;  it  was  alive  with  bngv,  and  vvr- 
Diici  alill  niure  ili»guhtiijg.  IIi^  liiieu  ami  his  person  were  coven-d  «i>h 
thein.  For  tnore  than  a  year  he  had  had  no  change  of  shirt  or  stock- 
ings; every  kind  uf  filth  was  allowed  to  arcunxilati'  about  him  and  in 
hi-*  room ;  nnd  during  all  that  period  notliiiifr  of  that  kind  Imd  \teen 
remnvrd.  Ilia  window,  which  was  loekwl  as  well  a-*  grated,  waji  never 
openetl ;  uniE  the  infection.''  tinifll  of  that  liorritt  room  wan  so  ilrcttdful  ^m 
(hat  im  one  cniild  hear  it  for  a  moment.  He  niight  indct^  liavp  washed  ^M 
himself,  fur  he  had  a  pitcher  of  waier,  and  have  keftt  himself  suuit- 
wlmt  iiiorL*  cltan  than  he  did  ;  but,  uvtrwliflmed  by  ihe  ill  treaimtnl 
ht  had  rfc*eivfd,  hc^  had  not  rc^ohiiion  to  do  so,  ami  Ids  illness  began  to 
deprive  him  of  even  the  riecc5.-ary  stretigth.  He  never  asku-d  for  any- 
IhiniT.  f-o  i^reat  was  hit  dreiul  of  Silicon  and  his  other  keefiers.  He 
pj8!ted  his  ijays  wirhoiit  any  kind  of  occupation.  They  did  not  even 
allow  hiui  li^ht  in  the  evetdn^.  Thi-i  sitnaiton  affeettd  his  mind  a-s 
well  ti-s  bis  bodv,  uiid  it  is  nut  surprLsitig  ihut  he  chuiild  have  falK-n 
Into  a  fri'^htfnl  atrophy.  The  length  of  time  M'hieh  he  resUied  this 
persecution  proves  Iiow  good  his  constitution  nmat  have  origiuolly  ^- 
'bten.*~Jioi/fii  Mem.,  p.  256,  fl 

But  while  death  was  thus  stowlv  and  silently  advancing  on  the 
younjf  Kin^,  the  insatiable  (TulUniine  was  rapidly  swecpine  away 
hnnttrcils  of  (piilty  and  thousnnds  nf  innocent  victims.  Indeed 
wp  rni^lit  call  them  all  imnjcciit,  for  tfierc  was  not,  we  believe,  a 
»in;j;te  otic  of  tlicni — no,  mit  even  Daiilon  or  Hebcrt — who,  how- 
ever culpable,  or  even  execrable,  in  other  respects  had  i-ummitted 
any  of  the  pretended  olTences  for  whicli  tliey  suffered,  Xnjt 
we  are  convinced  that,  of  the  2037  exeeuted  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  in  Paris  up  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  half  a  dozen  who  were  fairly  convicted  or 
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resUy  guiltj  nf  the  fact  for  which  they  were  ccHiciemneil.  In^ 
justice  was  pvovcil  to  be  Winder  than  justice  is  prgverbially  «up- 
pusctl  to  be. 

But,  of  all  wbt)  sufTiTccI  in  that  promiscuous  innssncre,  the 
most  transcendenily  inntvcent  wis  ttiK  Prinress  Klizabetli.  \Vc 
have  never  been  abli*  to  discover  any  pretext  nnr  to  rcmjwrtiire 
any  motive  for  licr  dcalli,  Tlie  Iciisl  irratinmil  suspirinn  lliat 
W4I  have  been  able  to  arri%'c  al  is  that  Hobespierrt*  fjail  really 
formed  some  scheme  of  pergonal  iLmhitlon  upon  the  young 
prinre-ss,  to  which  it  was  hoped  to  intimidate  nnd  subjugate  her  by 
tbe  loss  of  her  aunt.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  almost  incredible 
project,  but  it  is  hardly  stranger  than  Robespierre's  ctmtempora- 
nefius  proceedinjis,  and  it  derives  a  kind  of  colour  (na  M.  do 
Reauchesnc  remarks)  frmn  the  mvsterious  visit  which  Hobes- 
pien-e  made  to  lheTem|)Ie  in  widcli  lie  saw  the  princess  {Rot/al 
Jlern.  2<»(i)  ;  acid  it  seems  remtered  somewhat  less  ini]>rol«»ble 
by  the  sliglit,  but  not  perhaps  insignifiiant,  fact  that  in  the  on- 
fjiiial  edition  of  Marlaine  Ri»yale'g  narrative  the  mention  of  the 
visit  was  suppressed^ — probably  iVum  a  (Uslike  to  preserve  any 
Irnie  of  an  insoh-uce  at^aiust  which  all  ibe  best  feelings  of  licr 
nature  must  have  revolted. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  I^Iadame  £li):al}etb 
was  executed  <in  the  lOth  of  May.  She  died  as  she  had  lived, 
like  a  saJnt.  In  the  room  where  they  were  assembled  in  the  prison 
on  the  uiorning  of  their  execution  sLie  exborted  all  her  fuUow-suf- 
ferers — 

'  ^rtth  a  presence  of  miud,  an  elevation  of  soul,  and  a  religious  cntbu- 
s"a-.ni,  tliul  fortifitd  all  lliL-ir  miml?.  I»  the  eart  she  preserved  tlio  ^ms 
limitie&t,  atid  encoum<^e<l  and  Kupjxirrfd  the  women  who  accom^ianied 
her.*  At  the  .HeaHold  tht-y  liad  the  hurbanty  lo  execute  her  tlie  last 
[though  ihe  i>lo*)il  Jiri,i  on  the  li>t  of  2i\.  All  the  women,  a»  they  left 
the  cart,  a.-'ked  leave  to  embrace  her.  She  kisned  them  all,  ami,  with 
her  U'iual  ■composure,  raid  some  wonis  of  eomfurt  to  each.  Her  siretigth 
did  nut  fail  her  to  llie  last,  and  ^he  died  wiUi  uH  the  re^igmiliou  of  the 
purest  piety.* — Rnyal  Ment.  p.  '2G2. 

Madame  Royale  did  not  for  a  long  time  know  the  fate  of  her 
aunt ;  when  she  asked  after  her  she  recciverl  evasive  answers—- 
*  she  was  ^imc  elsewhere  for  cbang^e  of  air ;'  when  she  enlreatetl, 
ainec  she  was  deprived  of  her  aunt,  that  she  mijjht  be  restored  to 
her  mother,  she  was  told  *  they  would  consider  it.' 

Of  the  visit  of  Rolx-spierre  just  mentioned,  Madame  Koyale's 

*  Tberc  w«t  estciitml  at  ili*  hid«  liTiie  Mailam^  i]«  S<-iiniAi>,  ihe  venrrabln  «(i» 
t>f  M.  dp  H^leilirrlir*,  a.-Ml  icv«nry-ti)i,  And  MctiUmoa  \\e  CtitMuI.  ik  I'Aiglr,  <Jc 
M<iiil-n  iriti,  lie  Cjiiiit.  il<r  C'rry,  iioi)  (le  Senlly,  ind  -in  olJ  MAdHr.  ile  BnAul,  Amnikg 
(he  raeii  wett  four  gvuil^mrn  of  the  Lomenw  fomily,  mJ  Ucvr^  FAJl4>pet  (tie 
«pu(1  weary. 
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account  (in  the  later  rdittons)  U,  as  might  l>o  expertctl,  short  awl 
flry — a  just  pipression  of  what  her  prMe  and  ncr  piety  would 
suffer  in  such  an  interview  : — 

*  Ont!  day  ihcre  came  a  ninn  wlio  I  believe  was  RolHs^pierrc,  Tlw 
offlfiers  ithuwed  him  great  re^peet.  Ili.s  visit  wa-i  a  secret  even  to  (be 
people  in  the  Tower,  who  diil  uot  know  iiho  lie  Mas:  or,  at  least, 
wouUi  not  lell  nie  :  he  stared  inwilciitly  at  me,  cast  hi-i  eyes  on  my 
books,  and.  after  joining  the  tnmiifipal  tifiictrs  in  a  wiorcb.  retired.' — 
lb.  266. 

M.  de  Beauehesne  pros  the  exact  and  jmporlaiit  date,  and 
adds  a  remarkable  circumslancc  : — 

'    Thr   f/ny  after  lite  rj-.mitinn  of  Marinme  E/hahflh— that  irt,  llth 
May — Rlnriame  Royale  wa*  visiteil  bv  Robespierre.     Sfie  did  not  epnk 
>iie  -nurd  to  Lira.      Hhe  only  gave  him  a  paper,  in  which  !<he  had 
rritien — 

Ml/  hrother  in  ill.  I  have  writim  tn  the  Conreniioii  tn  hr  nllmotd 
Jio  go  to  tulte  ran-  of'  him.  The  Converiiion  kas  not  t/H  attswrred  mt. 
J^reptat  my  dem<ind.^ — il.  ^19. 

This  is  all  very  prohiihk* ;  and  the  cold  and  dignified  aKic  of 
the  note  is  surh  as  ive  may  believe  %fadnine  nonld  have  used : 
but  ^^.  de  Reauciiesne  does  not  rite  his  authtnity  either  for  the 
date  or  the  note,  which  sure!  v,  considering  the  sllenct:  of  .Madame 
Rovah;  herself,  he  was  bountl  to  d(), 

Hoth  (he  royal  children  were  now  in  sepamti^  and  solitary  oon- 
fineini-nt ;  and  here  as^ain  we  prefer  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
cider  suderer  to  the  aniplific-ations  of  M.  de  IJeaiirhesne  : — 

*  Thf  frnarda  were  often  drunk ;  but  Iliey  areiierally  left  my  brother 
and  mo  t|tiict  in  our  reiipeetive  apartment.-s  niiii)  l!ie  9th  'I'lienaJdor. 
My  brother  rtill  pineal  in  solitu'iti  anri  ftllfi.  Ills  keejiers  never  went 
near  him  but  to  give  iiim  (lis  nieal^t :  they  linil  no  cunipastsiuii  fur  tlm 
unhappy  child.  There  wa.*  one  of  the  g^ard-?  whoiie  (rpntle  niannim 
enennra^l  me  tn  reenmniend  my  brother  to  his  attention  ;  tliifl  man 
Ventured  to  complain  of  the  severity  with  which  (he  boy  was  troitwf, 
but  he  was  dismissed  next  day.  For  myself  1  asked  nothtiifr  but  what 
was  incJi:*penAablr,  and  even  this  was  often  harshly  reftweil ;  but  T,  at 
leoftt,  eoidil  keep  myself  clean,  t  bad  m>ap  and  wnter,  aiwi  carefully 
swept  out  my  room  every  day.  T  hail  no  light :  hut  in  the  long  da;* 
[fnmi  May  to  Augn^l]  I  diil  Jiol  fuel  much  thi^  privation.  They  would 
nut  give  me  any  more  hooks ;  but  I  had  some  relig;ious  works  luid  Mime 
travehi,  winch  I  had  read  over  and  over.' 

The  fall  of  lto!>espierre  (2Hth  July,  179-I'),  which  opened  the 
prison  doors  of  so  many  other  innocent  victims,  did  not  liberate 
the  two  children  in  the  Temple,,  thou5;h  it  nllcviatcd  in  some 
respects  their  peraonnl  sufTerini^s.  On  the  lOtb  Thcmiidor, 
Burras,  who  bad  plaved  a  chief  part  in  the  success  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  as  comm:inder-in-chief  of  the  troops  employed  against 
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Kobespierre,  visited  the  Temple,  and  the  result  of  his  inspec- 
tion -was  the  appointmpnt  of  a  sinjHc  guaniian  in  lieu  of 
the  Commissaries  of  the  Connnunc — (most  of  whom  indeed 
were  that  day  and  the  next  scrnt  to  the  scnfTwkl) — and  to  this 
of&cc  he  named  one  Laurent,  a  private  acquaintance  of  his 
own.  Laurrnt  i\'as  a  Creofe,  a  native  of  St.  Domingo,  How 
he  first  «)btainetl  the  conhdence  of  Rarras  is  not  slated  :  he 
was  indeed  noted  in  his  disliict  for  his  patriotimi,  hut  this 
was  at  the  miunent  no  ;;reat  nor  even  very  favuurahlc  dis- 
tinction. Con  it  liave  arisen  fn)in  the  intlucncc  of  Josephine^ 
hersftif  a  Creole^  and  alreaily  intimate  with  both  Tallien  and 
Barras,  the  heroes  of  the  day?  Laurent  at  least  did  not  disgrace 
his  }Kitrous :  M.  dc  Ik-nuchesiu-  tells  us  be  was  a  man  of  tiouio 
degjce  of  education,  good  manners,  and  humanity,  and  the  very 
first  circumstances  of  his  introduc'tion  stnirk  him  with  astonish- 
ment. He  arrived  nE  the  Temple  on  the  evening;  of  his  nppnint- 
ment;  he  was  received  by  some  Municipals  who  were  slill  in 
authurlty  ;  they  closely  scrutinised  his  appointment,  and  detained 
Hni  so  long  that  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  he 
was  a>Dductc<I  to  the  room  of  the  '  little  CapeT.*  They  had  ex- 
pUined  in  general  terms  the  way  iu  wluL-h  the  cluld  was  treated,  but 
it  was  far  from  giviu;?  him  any  idea  of  (he  reulity.  W'hen  he  rulcrcd 
the  ante-room  he  was  met  by  a  sickening  smell  which  escaped 
through  the  grated  door  of  the  inner  rotim.  One*  oi  the  muni- 
cipals, approaching  the  grating,  called  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Capet! 
Capet!'  Capet  did  not  answer.  After  much  calling,  a  faint 
sound  atmounced  that  it  was  heard,  but  no  movement  followed, 
and  neither  calls  nor  even  thre.its  could  induce  the  victim  to  get 
up  and  sliuw  himself  j  and  it  Mas  oidy  by  tlie  light  of  a  candle 
held  inside  the  bars,  and  which  fell  on  the  bed  in  the  opposite 
corner,  that  Laurent  saw  the  boily  that  was  thus  delivcied  to  his 
charge.  With  this  he  contented  him&ell'  that  night,  for  it  seems 
that  neither  he  nur  the  Municipals  had  cither  the  authority  ur  the 
mechanical  mtrans  to  open  that  door,  Another  visit  next  raom- 
intr  hail  the  same*  results;  the  child  woidd  neither  epi^ak  nor 
show  himself,  though  Laurent  had  addressed  hini  in  terms  of 
kindness  and  persuasion.  AlamtL>d  and  sliocked  at  this  state  of 
things,  Laurent  made  a  percmptQry  appeal  to  the  government  for 
an  immediate  examination  into  the  condition  of  the  child.  The 
request  was  gnuiti;d,  and  a(x:ordingly  next  day,  the  31sl  of  July, 
several  memhers  of  the  Comniiliee  de  SM'ete  Gincralc  came  to 
conduct  it: — 

'  The}"  called  to  him  throagii  the  prating — no  answer.  They  then 
ordeffd  the  duoi*  to  be  opened  :  it  st-euts  there  were  no  moan«  of  rtoiug 
it.     A  workman  was  oalled,  who  fi>rced  away  the  bars  of  tht;  trap  90 
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OK  to  get  in  his  head,  and  having  t[iu<t  got  sif^ht  of  (he  child  asked  him 
.why  he  dkl  not  answer?     Still  m>  reply.     In  a  few  iiiiiiutM  the  whole 
^dour  was  broken  down  (wtM'f*'),  and  the  visitors  enl«r«l.     Then  ap- 
[peareii  a  spectaclfi  more  horrible  than  can  be  conceivCTl- — a  siK-clacle 
rviiich  ttever  agaiu  can  be  seen  in  tlie  annuls  of  a  nation  calling  iL'^elf 
iCivilixetl,  anrl  which  even  the  niimlererB  of  I>oni8  XVI.  could  not  wit- 
[neiM  wiihuut  niiiiirled   pity  and   fright.     In  a  dark  HMMn.,  e\haliug  a 
leuiell  uf  ilvath  and  corrupiinn,  mi  n  ciazy  and  dirty  bed,  a  cliild  of  nine 
'years  old   was  lying  prostrate,  niutirtnleiw,  and   bcrjt  up,  his  face  livid 
Imnd  furrowed  by  waul  and  siitfering,  and  his  liiidjs  lialf  covero«l  with  a 
,  fililiy  cloth  and  trowsers  tn  rags.     IIi«  features,  once  so  delicate,  and 
hia  countenance,  once  so  lively,  denoted  now  the  gloomiest  a{>athy — 
'  almcist  itinensibility — and  his  blue  eyes,  Iiwking  larger  frora  the  meagn- 
ness  of  the  rent  of  his  face,  liad  lo!>t  all  cpirit,  and  taken,  in  their  dull 
inlmo^'ability,  a  tinge  of  g^rey  and  green.     His  head  and  neck  were 
eaten  u|i   (rongiei)    with    purulent  sores ;   his   legs,  arms,   and   neck, 
thill  and  aii;;nUr,  were   umialuraMy  lengthened  at  the  ex[>eiiw  of  bis 
chest  and  b<xly.     His  handjs  and   feet  were  not  human.     A  thick  poste 
of  dirt  stuck  like  pUc!i  over  Im  temples* ;  and  his  nnre  beautiful  curU 
were  full  of  vermin,  which  also  covered  his  whole  budy,  and  whicli,  as 
Well  as  bugs,  swanucd  in  every  fold  of  the  rotten  bedding,  over  which 
bhick  sjiider*  wf*e  ninning. .  . .  At  (he  noise  of  forcing  the  door  the 
child  jpive  a  ner\'oHS  shudder,  but  barely  moved,  hardly  noticing  Oie 
stranger*.     A  hundred  questions  were  addressed  to  Idm  ;    he  answered 
none  of  ihem  :  he  c-ast  a  vague,  wandering,  and  unmeaning  look  at  his 
vii^iton,  and  at  tiris  moment  one  would   have  taken  liini  fur  an  idiot. 
The  food  llicy  had  tjiven  luin  wa*  still  untouched  ;  one  of  the  comniis- 
sionpn  asked  him  why  he  had  not  eaten  it  ?     Still  no  answer.     At  last, 
the  oldest  of  the  vl-iiiors,  whose  grey  hairs  anil   piiternal  lone  seemed 
to  make  an  im|kres>ion  upon  hiru,  repeated  the  quii^stion,  and  he  an- 
swered in  a  calm  but  resolute  tone,  "  Derauan  J  want  to  die  !  "    Thfati 
were  the  only  words  that  this  cruel  and  mcuioruble  inquisition  e\- 
lracte<l  from  hJm.' — il.  25. 

For  thefe  details,  M.  de  Renuchesnc,  mor«  «w,  gives  DS  do 
warr.iiit^  but  they  'are  confu-med  en  ffrof  by  the  Journal  of 
Madanie  Kijyale ;  and  lliere  is  another,  in  this  respcrt  unoxicp- 
tlonnble,  witness  to  the  main  points,  of  whom  M.  de  Beauebcsne 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware.  In  the  Mcmoin^s  de  Lomlnird  ve 
find  HarrasB  own  arcount  of  his  \isit.  Ife  confesses  that  he 
saw  the  hov,  and  fimncl  him  in  adeplomble  state  of  filth,  iliscase, 
and  dflMlily  ;  it  was  stated  to  him  that  he  nritber  ate  nor  drank 
■ — he  would  not  apeak,  cou]<l  not  stand,  ami  lay  bent  up  in  a 
kind  of  cradle,  fn>in  wliicli  it  was  turlure  to  move  blm. 
His  knees  were  so  swelled  that  his  tiowsers  bad  heconie 
painfully  tight.  IJjirras  had  thoin  rut  open  at  ibe  sides,  ami 
found  the  joints  *  prodigiously'  swollen  and  livid.'  Barras  con- 
cludes this  picture  by  relating,  in  a  tone  of  self-salisfaclion,  that 
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he  i  in  mediately  ordered  tlic  attendance  ol  a  medical  man,  and, 
*  after  liFiving  scolded  the  cominiss»rv  niid  tlie  ffar<;on  dc  scnt'ai 
for  the  filth  in  wliicli  the  child  was  left,  he  retired! '  He  adils 
indeed,  that  he  returned  next  day,  and  saw  the  doctor  (whose 
name  he  hnd  for^fotten)  offer  the  little  paiieiita  draught  which  he 
had  ordered,  hut  which  the  child — tliough  still  williout  speiiking 
— rcfuwHl  to  take  ;  the  doctor  whispered  Buxras  that  he  might 
possiltlv  liave  heard  of  the  fate  of  hiit  father,  niolhcr,  and  aunt, 
and  suspect  that  they  now  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  {se  dffaire 
de  bii) ;  so,  '  to  encourage  him,  the  doctor  poured  out  the  drauglit 
into  a  glass,  and  was  about  to  taste  it,  when  the  poor  child,  guess- 
ing his  thiniEhts,  liastened  to  seize  it,  and  dratik  it  ofl'.'  The 
doctor  told  Barras  tlint  the  hoy  had  not  King  to  live;  ami  this, 
said  Bnrras,  *  was  the  last  1  saw  of  liim '  {Mrtn.  dc  Lombard^ 
p.  147,  ITjO).  M.  de Hcauchesne's  aiithorities  (whaicvcr  tiiey  are) 
make,  we  see,  no  mention  of  Burras's  having  seen  the  hoy,  nor 
oi  his  per mnti I  interference,  which  indeed  is  hanlly  reeunctlable 
with  some  of  the  ilctaiU  we  hare  just  giyen;  but  Barias's  own 
confession  corroborates  all  the  more  important  facts  of  the  case, 
and  the  subsequent  indifTerenee  of  the  new  government  to  the 
state  of  the  child,  who  lingered  for  near  a  year  later  iu  a  condi- 
tion almost  equally  deplorable. 

We  now  resume  M.  de  Beaucliesne's  narrative.  By  the  remon- 
strances of  Laurent,  a  little  air  and  light  were  admitted  into  the 
room  ;  a  woman  was  permitted,  though  after  much  hesitation,  to 
wash  and  comb  the  boy.  One  of  the  municipals,  who  happened  to 
be  a  surseon,  was  allowed  to  clean  and  dress  the  sores  on  the  head 
nnd  neck — ah  operation  which,  as  well  iis  that  of  the  comb,  was, 
from  long  neglect,  become  extremely  painful.  The  vermin  were 
cxpeltpfl,  an  iron  b.'nl  and  clean  bedding  were  sujiplied,  a  suit  of 
decent  clothes  granted  ;  nnd  the  grated  door  was  replaced  by  the 
original  one.  These  were  but  ameliorations  to  which  the  most  odious 
c<mricled  criminal  would  have  been  entitled ;  but  all  the  other 
rigours  of  the  prisnn  were  still  maintained.  The  child  was  kept 
in  the  solitary  confinement  of  his  one  cell.  The  chief  authority 
in  the  Temple  remained  in  the  municipal  body,  who  sccuied  afraid 
that,  if  they  deviated  from  the  severity  of  their  predecessors,  they 
were  likely  to  incur  their  fate.  Laurent  himself  was  not  allowed 
to  see  the  boy  except  at  his  mcnl-times,  and  always  then  in 
prescnt-e  of  the  municipals  ;  nnd  when  at  last  he  wearied  them 
into  permission  to  take  him  occasionally  to  the  leads  ol  the 
tower  to  bn'athe  the  fresh  air,  it  was  only  under  their  waich-tlog 
superintendence.  Even  in  these  sliort  breaks  in  his  suUtude  he 
never  spoke,  and  seemed  to  take  little  notice  of  what  was  passing. 
There  was  one  exception — on  his  way  to  the  leads  be  had  to  go  by 
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the  wicket  that  rnndurtrd  to  what  hail  bem  bis  mother'saparlmcnl : 

hrhnd  passed  it  the  first  time  without  obsfTvin;:  it,  but  on  retiim- 
.'ingr  he  saw  it,  starled,  pressed  the  arm  ol'  Liiurrnt,  nnd  tnnde  a 
'SiKO  of  recu^iilion,  and  ever  after  pnu&ed  at  the  plnct-,  nnd  once 
'showcil    a  wish   to     enter  the   room,    which  tiic   muni<.-i)>Al   is 

ntteiidanre  prevented  hy  telling  him  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
rtloor.  ITc  knew,  of  roarse,  the  death  of  tiis  father,  but  hr  was 
4n  iKnorancc  of  tlittt  of  his  mother,  wLum  he  still  believed,  as  we 
Tshall  see,  to  be  in  the  toiver. 

During  tliiit  period  Laurent  had  also  tho  custodr  of  Madanw 
-Royale-,  who  bears,  in  hpr  ]V1(>in<)iTes,  tesliinony  to  the  dec<>ncy  of 

us  manners,  and  kindness  of  his  trealuient  of  Iter,  and  to  his  well-   _ 
tnt  but  less  successful  endeavours  to  aUcriatc  the  sufferings  of  H 
'ifir  brother. 

At   last,    however,  the   tptasi    soUtary    confinement   to   wkidi 
Xaurent    found    liimself   condemned    was    more    than    he    couW 

entlure,  and  he  solleitiMl  to  he  allowed  an  assislant  and  com- 
TpanioQ    in    big    duties.       This  wa^    panted ;    and,    by 


.secret  influence  of  the  friends  oT  tlie  royal  family,  the  son  of  ^ 
on  upholsterer  of  the  name  of  (iomin  wai*  associated  eu  ayiow^S 
lo  Laurent  in  the  care  of  the  children.      (Jomiu  was  a  person  of 
mild  uiitl    timid  cliararter,  who  had  irrent  tlitTiculty  in  rccouciliog 
the  severe  onlers  of  his  cmpioyera  wilii  bis  secret  svmpathy  with 
the  prisoners.     Liiilc  chaui;e,  howcvcT,  was  made  in  the  regula-  ^ 
tions,  except  that  eleunliness  and  civil  laiiguajc^e  wen:  substituted  H 
for  (iltb  and  insult.     The  child  was  still  locked  up  alone,  except 
at  meals,  which  were  always  served  in  presence  ol  the  two  ^ar- 
dians  and  a  Munieipal,  and  freepienily  embittered  by  the  cynical 
insults  of  tltc  latter.     'J'liese   Commissaries  were  eleiied  in  tttm 
by  each  of  the  48   sections  of  Paris,  and    were   ndievetl   every 
24  hours ;  so  that   the    regime   was    sul)iect  to  a  p'cat  variety  of 
tempers  and  caprices,  of  which  K^uod-nature  was  the  rarest.     The 
breakfast,  at  nine,  was  a  i:up  of  milk  or  some  fruit;  the  dinanr, 
nl  two,  a  plate  of  soup  witli  a  ^  small  hit '  ol*  its  UiUtfJi,  attd  sooia 
dri;  vegetables  (genpraUv  beans)  ;  a  supper  at  eight,  the  same  as  J 
the  dinner,  but  without  the  houilli.     tie  was  then  put  lu  Ix-d  and  ™ 
locked  np  alone,  as  in  all  uther  intervals  between  the  meals,  till  nine 
the  next  mornin;;.    When  the  commissary  of  die  day  happened  to 
look  ie«od  humourotl,  tJie  guardians  would  endeavour  t»  obtain 
some  WiXX^adoucisicempnt.  in  the  treatuientol  the  child — such  as  his 
heing  taken  to  the  leads,  or  geitiiiir  some  pots  i>i  (lowers,  which, 
delit;hted  him  with  the  ineiuory  of  happier  days,  and  in  which  be 
took  more  interent  than  in  anything  else.    One  day  (the  J  4th  iW«k 
vcmber,  1794)  there  came,  with  a  stem  air,  loud  voice^aiMl  hmtal 
mamicrs,  a  person  by  ntunc  Dclboy — be  threw  oiien  all  the  doors, 
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pri«l  pverywhere,  gave  hiB  orders  in  n  roiiwh  imperious  tone, 
that  at  first  tnirhlPiied  botli  ^lanlians  an«!  prisoner,  hut  by  and  by 
surprised  tbciii  bv  the  frank  and  rational,  mid  even  kind,  spirit 
of  his  directions.     When  ho  saw  thp  dinner  he  exclaimed — 

'  "  Wiiy  this  u-retcltei)  food?  if  t/ifi/ were  still  at  theTuileries  I 
woul^l  its^Ut  tu  famish  them  out :  but  here  lhL>y  are  our  prisimers,  and  it 
is  luiwortby  of  the  nation  to  starve  them.  Why  ihe>e  ivindow-blinds? 
Uuderihe  reign  of  £'yKar/i(y  the  aim  at  least  should  shine  for  all.  Why 
is  lie  sejiEirateii  from  his  sister?  tinder  the  reiffn  of  Frafcrrtity  why 
rfioulfl  they  not  seeMch  other?"  Then  addrewingthe  ehild  inn  some- 
what gentler  tone.  ''Should  you  not  like,  my  boy,  to  play  with  your 
sister?  If  you  ftirf^ct  your  orij^iri.  I  don't  see  why  the  iialiot)  should 
remember  ir."  'J'hen  turning  To  th«  giifiniiaius,  ■•  "I'is  not  his  fault  if 
he  is  Jii.«  father's  son — ho  is  iiuw  nothing'  else  than  an  unfortunate 
chiUl;  the  itHfortuuate  hnveii  cluim  to  our  liunmnlty,  ami  the  country 
shuuhl  be  Uje  mollier  of  all  iter  childrou.  So  don't  be  harsh  to  Uim.' " 
— ii.  276. 

AH  be  said  was  in  the  some  bkislering  sententious  style,  *  com- 
binin^r,*  says  .M.  dc  Kenachcsnc  in  his  rhettirical  way,  '  the  uinn- 
ners  of  Diogenes  with  the  charity  of  I-'oiielon.'  Another  nf 
X)elbny"s  phrases  is  worth  repealinf;;.  lit  discour»ing  fas  we 
presume)  ut  the  character  of  iiis  colleagues  he  dectaimed 
against — 

— 'those  crafty  hypocrites  wlio  do  harm  to  others  witkoaf  mahintf  a 
twisfi — ihesi!  are  the  kind  of  ft'lIoM-s  who  invented  tlip  oir-rfUH.' 

Such  u  voice  bad  iievcr  before  been  hcurtl  iu  the  Tcmj>le,  and 
orcnsionc<I  a  serious  sensjition,  mid  sumetliiiijr  like  coiisler- 
nalinu  ;  but  it  at  last  encuurafred  Gomin  to  ask  his  permission 
that  the  lauip  in  the  anle-rotnn,  from  wtrtrh  the  only  lia:ht  of 
the  chiKl's  dungeon  wns  derived,  should  be  lighted  at  clark. 
d'his  vva.<;  iinuiediately  fp'a.nted  ;  and  Dtogenes-Fc^nelon  dc]>artcd, 
saying  to  the  astounded  guardians  as  he  Took  his  leave — 

*  *'  Shitll  we  ever  meet  ngain  ?  I  think  not :  our  roads  are  not  likely 
to  n»H*t.  No  matter — fjoutl  patriots  will  recognise  each  other;  men 
nf  sprtsc  may  van-  their  cpiniuiis — men  of  lionour  never  change  tlieir 
feeling?  and  principles.  We  are  no  Seplembriseurs.  Health  and 
irateriiily." ' — lit. 

The  reiernof  this  *A(WiiTt:  ftiCTj/iiwffTii'  lasted  but  n  few  hours, 
and  (except  ns  ti>  liffhtinK'  the  lamp)  left  no  traces.  TjRurcnt  and 
Ooinin  were  afmid  to  mak**  nnv  chanw^^  nn  snch  ephenieral 
nullioritv.  About  the  same  time  sentiments  like  those  which 
Delboy  bad  blurte<l  out  in  thi?  prison  were  heard  timidly  insinuated 
in  society,  and  cveii  in  more  than  one  newspa|»cr.  This  only 
exasperated  the  fearn   and   mali^ity  of  the  ('onvention,  and  its 
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speeches  and  tlncrnes  seeinpcl,  as  to  tht*  treatment  of  iIm:  child,  to 
reveal  a«  stron^tly  as  before  the  resolution  'rfrt  sen  drfaire.^ 

The  duilv  change  of  Cuminissuiiicrs  produced  nn  alternation 
of  gross  vexations  and  slight  indut|;ences  not  untiitci testing,  but 
which  our  space  doe-c  not  allow  us  to  follow.  One  or  two  in* 
stances  will  suffice  for  the  rest.  On  the  23rd  February,  1795, 
the  Conimissfir^'  was  one  Leroux — a  '  terron'sle  arrif-r4*- — who 
adored  the  memoiy  of  Kobt-spierre,  and  hojjed  for  tlii-  revival  of 
his  party.  He  insisted  on  visiting  aU  the  apartments,  and  was 
particularly  anxious  to  see  how  those  '  plucked  roi'telets  looked 
without  their  feathers.*  When  he  entered  Madame  Royale'i 
room  she  was  sitting;  at  work,  and  went  on  without  taking  any 
notice  of  liim.  *  What !  *  he  cried,  *  is  it  the  fashion  here  not  to 
risi>  before  tUf  people'f*  The  Princess  still  took  no  notice.  The 
brute  revenged  himself  by  rumma^jiiij;  tlie  whole  apartment,  and 
retired,  sayint:,  sulkily,  *  iiV/f  est  Jihv  comme  t Auirichienne! 
W^heu  he  visited  the  bov  it  was  only  to  insult  him.  He  called 
him  nothing  but  the  son  of  the  Tifrant  -  ridiculed  his  alleged  ill- 
ness, anti  when  Laurent  and  fJomin  timidiv  ventured  to  prodace 
Delboy's  charitable  m;txim  *  tliat  he  c"ould  not  help  bein;r  the  son 
of  bis  father,'  they  wore  silt^nt^cd  by  doubts  as  to  their  own 
patriotism.  '  Ah,  the*  children  of  tyrants  are  not  to  be  sick  like 
other  pcoplo.  It  is  not,  forsooth,  his  fault  that  he  was  hum  to 
devour  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  people  I  It  is  not  the  less 
certain  that  such  monsters  should  be  straiiglitl  in  their  cradle!* 
(ii.  2*J^.)  He  then  established  himself  fur  the  evening  in  the 
ante-room — called  for  canls  and  wine — the  wine  to  drink  toasts 
*  to  the  death  of  nil  tyrants/  and  the  cards  t«)  play  jdcfjuct  with 
Laurent,  His  namcnclature  of  the  figure  cards  at  plcquet  was  not 
kinffs  but  tifriiiits — *  Three  tyrants^ — '  Fourteen  h/ranfs.'  The 
queens  weri' '«Vo^tf;m(*jt,*  and  the  knaves  ^eourtiera.'  The  royal  boy 
seemed  not  to  understand,  at  least  not  to  notice,  these  terms,  but 
was  much  interested  in  ovcrh>okiny  the  game,  and  hearing  for  the 
first  time  for  some  years  peoph*  speaking  to  one  another  of  somo- 
thing  else  than  his  o%vn  sufferings.  The  evening,  however,  ended 
ill.  Leroux's  Jacobinical  fury  was  inflamed  by  drinking,  and  be 
made  an  uproar  that  terrified  the  child.  He  was  at  last  got  oot 
of  the  room,  aad  conducted  to  his  Ijed  on  the  lower  story.  Rnt  this 
accident  had  a  favourable  result.  Leroux  had  called  for  cards— and 
thereby  authorisc<l  their  introductiun  ;  and  the  child's  ph-asurc  in 
seeing;  thcui  induced  (wumin,  iK-tween  JLeroux's  de])arture  and  the 
coming  of  his  successor,  to  introduce  two  packs,  with  which  tlic 
little  pri.soner  amuso<I  hitnself /i^r  the  rest  of  his  life!  The  next 
Commissary  happened  to  he  a  Toyman  ;  he  ttwk  pity  on  the  boy, 
and  at  Oomin'ssuggcstionsent  him,  three  days  after,  two  or  three 
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toys.  But  those  were  trifling  induljfcnces;  and  llie  cunttnucd 
iiitrixlietiim  of  air  uiul  exercise,  niid  the  frequent  insults  ;ind 
seventies  nl"  the  capricious  Comraissarips,  were  gradually  a(;gm- 
vattris*  tliR  illness  tliat  had  frir  stunp  time  pnst  serioiislj  alarmed 
the  guardians,  thou^fti  the  Cnnimissaiic-s  in  pencral  only  lauji;bt-d 
at  it.  AUiut  January  »nd  FcbruarVT  17^5,  his  malady  assumed 
a  more  rapid  and  threatening:  character.  He  ffrew  more  melan- 
choly ami  apathetic;  Uc.  hecanic  very  reluctant  to  move,  and 
indeed  wns  hardly  able  to  do  so  ;  and  Laurent  and  Goniin  were 
forced  to  carry  him  in  their  aims.  The  district  surkrc«>n  was 
called  In,  and  in  ciin&equence  of  bts  tipiniun  a  deleg^iiun  frum 
the  Commune  examined  the  lase,  and  reported  that 

'  the  little  Capet  had  tumniifB  at  all  hi.i  joints,  and  especially  at  hi« 
knees — that  it  wns  itnpiissihie  to  extract  a  wxuri  from  him — iliai  ho 
never  would  rise  off  hii»  chair  or  his  hed,  and  refoatd  lu  lake  any  kind 
of  ext^reisL*.' 

On  this  report  a  suh-committee  of  the  Committee  de  Surete^ 
Generaie  were  delegated  to  visit  the  child — it  consisted  of  one 
Hannaud  (of  the  Meusc),  who  on  the  kind's  trial  voted  for 
bani.^hincnt,  and  Mathieii  and  Revcrchun,  who  voted  for  death. 
These  men  found  such  a  state  of  things  that  they  thought  (aa 
Harinand  himself  afterwards  r(mfi>ssed,  appealing  also  to  his 
coUenjfueii  who  were  still  living) 

*  thatyjjr  (/te  hmoitr  of  the  Sal'wn.  wJio  knew  uothiiij  of  thti^e  horror* 
- — for  that  nf  the  Coiiverifian,  whieli  iva-'.  in  Imlh,  aha  ijinoraiit  of 
them — and  for  that  of  the  (piilty  Mmiicipality  of  I'aris  iiseif,  «'lic» 
knew  all  and  was  (he  cause  of  nil  the?*  cruelties — -we  slioidd  make 
no  public  report,  but  oidy  slate  Uie  result  in  a  secret  meeting  of  the 
coiimiittee.* — ii.  309. 

So  slvang;e  a  confe&sion — that  puhlic  functionaries  suppressed  the 
facts  they  had  boon  appointed  to  inquire  into  for  the  honour  of 
those  who  had  committed  and  sanctioned  the  crimes — is  suSi- 
rientty  revolting,  Inil  it  is  much  more  so  that  no  measures  whatso- 
ever were  taken  to  correct  or  even  alleviate  the  cruellies  that  they 
had  reportwl.  liarnnand's  accotjnl  of  the  affair  was  not  puhtished 
till  after  the  Ucstoration  (ns  M.  de  Beauchesne  notices  with  stiinc- 
thing  of  suspicion  as  to  its  accuracy),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  then  moflelled  it  srj  ns  to  excuse,  as  far  as  he  could,  his 
own  pusillanimity,  in  having  made  no  effectual  attempt  to  remedy 
the  miscliier  that  he  hail  discovered.  The  only  apology  that  can 
be  made  for  him  is,  that  he  was  sent  in  a  few  days  after  on  n 
mission  to  the  armies,  and  it  is  possible,  and  even  likely,  that 
the  very  purpose  for  which  he  was  sent  was  to  prevent  his 
taking  any  steps  in  the  matter.  The  substance,  however,  of 
his   statement  is   fully   continued   by  the   e^idencc  of  Gomin, 

though 
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tliooffh  the  Utter  disputed  some  small  and  reallj  insienifiram 
details,    Ttit.'  must  strikiii^^  circuuislancc  was  tbe  ixxai  And  rcvt^- 
lute  silence    of  llic    cliild,  from   wiium  thev,   iiu  iui>re   tlmii   lbs 
iurmer  Commissaries  of  the  Comitiiinc^  were  able   to  cj^tmct  a 
single  word.    This  silence  liarmand  dates  from  the  i\:iy  on  which 
he  was  forced  to  si^i  the  monstrous  dei>o:>ition  against  his  mothnr 
— a  statement  which  Gomiii  deiues,  ntui   ou  his  uuthoiit')   M.  ile 
ficaurhcsne  distrusts  Harmand's  general  veracity.     V\  v.  think  uo- 
jusllv.    For  iliniigh  (inmin  mi^rht  t'oiilradict  the  miqualifiptl  6tat»> 
ment  of  his  never  having  i.)ioken  from  thai  very  day,  he  himutf 
bears  testinionv  that  the  exceptiuiis  were  so  rare  aiid  so  secret  m 
to  be  utterly  uiikuown,  except  to  the  two  or  three  jtcrsuna  whose 
uncx|>erted    kindness    obtained    a    whis|ier  uf  acknowledgment 
from   the    surprised    though   grateful  iwy.      When  Ouiniu    fint 
cutered  on  his  iluiies,  '  Laurent  foretold  that  he  would  not  obtain 
'ft  word  from  hini,'  wtiicli  implies  that  he  had  not  M]>enrd  his  lips  to 
Laurent.    The  report  of  the  Commune  which  preceded  llarmanii's  ^ 
visit  also  states,  as  we  have  scent  that  he  would  not  speak ;  H 
riarmaiul  and  his  cxjlleagucs  found  the  same  obstinate   silence; 
and  we  therefore  (hi  not  see  that  Harmnnd's  aecuraev  is   in  any 
degree  impugned  hv  Gomin's  secret   knowledge  that  the   child, 
though  mute  to  all   the  r«5t  of  his  visitors,  had  spoken  tu  hira 
aud  to  one  or  two  utluTs,  who  \iit-re  afraid  ti>  let  it  trunspire.      It  fl 
ist  no  doubt,  too  much  to  say  that  this  '  mutisms^  began  inuue-  ™ 
diately  on  the  signature  of  the  deposition  of  the  6th  October, 
because  there  seems  good  reason  to  deny  tliat  he  hatl  nnv  share 
in  that  deposition  except  signing  it ;  he  probably  could  not  have 
undenitoo4l  its  meaning,  and  nuquesllonahly  could  know  nothing  of 
the   use  that  w»s    made  of  it — indeetl  it  is   certain  that  he  rMW 
knew  of  his  moiher's  death.     But  it  is  e<|uaUy  ocrtaiu  that,  fxam 
some  unspecified  date  after  that  event,  he  condemneil  himself  to  ^ 
what  may  lie  fairly  railed  absolute  silence.     If  he  bad  any  idea  of  ^| 
the  import  of  the  depositions  which  had  been  fabricated  for  liimi        ' 
he  may  have  resolved  not  to  give  another  tjjjporlunitv  of  jJer\erting 
what  he  might    happen    to    say ;    and    the    constant    and    cruet 
insults  which  he   had  to  undergo  as  the  '  son  of  tlie  t^ranty   the  ^ 
*  roittflety'   *  the  kinff  of  La    Vendee,'  and    the    like,  may  hav*^| 
awakened  in  his  mind  some   sense  of  his  dignity.     Sjueh   coor 
siderntions    we   can    imagine   to    have    datvned    even    on    that 
young  intellect;  but  in  addition   to,   or  even  exclusive  of,  anT 
nifttapliysical  motives — the  murder  of  his  father,  which  he  knew 
— the  thoug^hts  of  his  mother,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  troubled 
and  tormented  him — his  separation  from  liis  sister  aud  aunt— 
ft  vogue  consciousness    that  he  had   dene    something    injurious 
to  them — and,  above  all,  the  pain,  prison,  privations,  and  punish- 
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meat — in  abort,  the  terror  and  torture  wbicU  he  himself  cndureU-^ 
sufrtcirtitiv  account  for  ihti  ntropliv  liotb  nf  mind  nnil  Ixxtv  int4> 
which  he  hail  fiiUFii,  nn»i  f<ir  llie  silenco  ol'  the  dungeon,  so  soon 
to  bucomc  the  silence  ot"  the  gnivr.  And  it  is  rertain  ihiil  eveu 
iu  this  extreniitjr  he  had  mure  memory  aud  sensibility  than  he 
chose  to  show.  Gonun's  timidity,  not  to  say  terror,  of  cuiQpri>- 
inisin<r  himself,  rrnilpvwl  his  (general  dei^ortment  reserted  and 
even  severe;  but  one  evenings — ^Tliursday,  12th  Manh,  17i!5— 
when  be  wns  aU»ie  with  tbc  cliild  (Laurent  and  t'lie  Aluniiipal 
of  the  day  being:  absent  at  tticir  cluh),  he  showed  tiim  8f)nie 
un'isunl  majrks  of  symjiathy,  ami  |>nip>ij<ie<l  itninething'  to  gratify 
him.  The  Itov  looked  op  suitdenlv  at  Gumtn's  Luuntenanre, 
and,  sccinit  in  it  an  cxpicsiuun  ul'  tondciiiess,  Uc  rose  aud 
timidly  advanc-cd  to  the  (l(Mn\  his  ryes  slill  fixed  on  (joinln's 
fnco  with  a  ^azp  of  suppliant  iui|uirv ; — '  No,  no,'  said  Gi>inin, 
*  you  knijw  that  that  cannot  be.'  '  1  must  see  J/er!'  said  the 
child.  '  O/i,  prai;,  praif,  ict  me  sec  Her  once  ayain  before  1  die!' 
Gomin  led  hint  genlly  away  from  the  duor  tu  Lis  bed,  on  which 
the  child  fell  motionless  niid  sensehrgs  ;  and  Gomiti,  terribly 
alarmed — -and,  as  he  confessed,  as  much  for  himself  as  his  pri- 
acmer — tlionglit  for  a  time  that  he  %vas  no  mor*".  Tlie  poor  Wty 
h»d  hma;,  (Jnuiin  susjiceted,  been  nieditutin;^  on  an  op|MHtuuity 
for  serine  liis  mot/u-r — he  thoutrht  he  had  found  it,  and  his  dis- 
appointment nrerwholmed  him.  This  Incident  softened  still  mure 
the  heart  of  Gomin. 

A  ftiw  davs  after  there  was  another  sad  scene.  On  the  23rd 
Marcli,  tlie  Cominissiirv  of  the  iiny.,  one  CuUut,  looking  stedfastly 
at  the  <'hihl,  exclaimed,  in  a  luud  ihKbtrai  tone,  '  'I'but  child  has 
not  six  weeks  to  live  ! '  Laurent  and  Gomiu,  shocked  at  the 
effect  that  such  a  pniphecy  mi? ht  have  nn  the  child,  made  some 
niitigatiii;;  obsenaiions,  to  which  Cullot  replied,  with  evident 
maltjriiiiy,  and  in  coarser  terms  than  we  can  translate,  '1  toll 
you,  citi/cns,  that  within  six  weeks  lie  will  be  an  idiot,  if  he  be 
not  dead;'  The  child  only  stiowed  that  he  hcaicl  it,  by  a 
mounifid  smile,  as  if  lie  thoufrht  it  no  bad  news  ;  but  when 
Collnt  was  gfoiie,  a  tear  or  two  fell,  and  he  murmure<l,  '  I'ct  I 
never  </»/  anif  imrm  to  anr/liot/tf  '  (tu  SILJ), 

On  the  2tlth  of  March  carae  Finotlter  iiUlictlon.  Laurent's 
tastes  and  feetin^:s  were  very  reputruant  to  his  duties  in  the 
Temple,  tbouyh  he  was  afriiid  of  resigning,  lest  he  should  be 
suspected  of  iricwisme  ;  but  he  had  now,  by  the  death  of  liis  mother, 
an  excuse  for  soliciting  a  successor.  It  was  granted,  ami  he  left 
the  Temple  with  the  regret  of  ever>body.  The  innocence  and 
gentle  manners  of  the  child  had  softened  his  republicanism,  and 
reconciled  him  to  the  'son  of  tlie  tyrant.'  The  I*riuce  at  parting 
'  '  E(|ueczcd 
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squeezed   his   band  alTectionately,  and  siiw   liis  dcpartute  irith 
evifl<*nt  s<>rn)W,  but  dops  not  seem  to  have  spoken. 

One  Lasne  succeeded  him — his  nornination  and  in&talmcnl 
Were  cliaraiteristic  <jf  the  times.  lie  received  a  written  nutice 
of  his  appulntmont  and  a  suinniuns  tu  attend  at  the  Cummune  ta 
receive  his  crcflentials.  Not  coming  at  once,  two  gendarme*, 
armed  p<dice,  were  Rent^  v/\\otook  him  from  his  residence  and  con- 
ducted him  strai<;ht  nud  suddenly'  to  his  new  post.  Lasne  had 
served  in  tlie  old  Gmtlcs  Fran^'aises,  and  this  caused  his  clcctiiio 
OS  captain  of  [grenadiers  in  the  St.  Antuinc  bnttaliuu  of  the 
Xatiunal  Ouards.  He  was  now  hi/ trade  a.  master  housc-paintcr. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  of  the  moderate  republican  part)-,  with 
the  air  and  somewhat  of  the  rough  manner  of  the  old  soldier. 
It  was  on  the  liJth  I'ebnniry,  1837,  that  M.  dc  licauchesne,  a» 
he  lells  us,  'first  saw  Lasne,  in  whose  arms  Louis  XV'U.  hat! 
dieil* — but  the  public  had  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  Lasne, 
rhich  we  wuuilcr  that  M.  de  litaurbcsne  bus  not  noticed.  He 
'was  a  principal  witness  on  the  trial  of  the  I'aux  Dauphin^ 
Ricliemr>nt,*  m  Octf>her,  1830,  and  then  gave  in  substance  tb^ 
same  nrconnt  of  his  misi^ion  in  the  Temple  and  uf  the  death  of 
the  young  king  that  he  again  repeati^^  wilbout  any  material 
addition  or  variation  to  M.  de  Beaucbc&ne. 

l''or  diree  weeks  the  child  was  as  mute  to  Lasne  as  he  had 
been  to  the  otiiens.  At  last  an  accident  broke  bis  silence. 
Lasne,  having  been  one  day  on  guard  at  the  Tiiijeries^  bad 
happened  to  see  the  Daupliin  reviewing  a  regiment  of  bo\s, 
which  had  been  formed  for  his  nnniseniecil  and  iiulruction  ;  and 
in  one  of  bis  allocutions  (we  cannot  call  them  cunversatitinsj  to 
the  silent  child  lie  happened  ti>  mention  the  circumstance,  and 
repeated  something  that  had  occuncd  on  that  day  ;  the  boy's  &ce 
suddenly  brightened  up,  uud  showed  evident  signs  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  and  at  la»t,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
overlieard,  he  asked,  *  And  did  yvn  see  inc  with  tm/  stcoid  f '  t 

Though  the  guardians  were  ecjuaily  responsible  fur  both  the 
prisoners,  Lasne  was  eapeciallv  attached  to  the  buy,  and  (luniin 
l<i  Madame  Royale,  whom  at  last  be  accompanuti  on  her  release, 
and  on  the  Restoration  became  an  officer  of  her  household. 

Lasne,  a  busier  iind  bolder  man  than  Gomin,  soon  discovered 
that  the  Iikjv,  wliom  he  could  barely  recognise  for  the  healtby  and 
handsome  child  whom  be  had  seen,  with  his  sirord^  at  the  Tuil- 
eries,  was  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  and  he  induceti  his  colleague 

*  Ai  ibw  payp  is  |uiMMii;  lhro(i{[b  ihe  jirew  ire  leam  (be  ilenlh  u(  lliia  impostor  ia 
■onip  obicure  coron  of  FniKt. 

t  Thni  iwiittl.Qf  wliti-li  ^f.»lr  Draucfaeto^givn  a  drawing,  ■tillrx'isb(ar  ilidlatclj) 
ill  Oip  M'tstH  dt  I'ArWlUrit  at  I'aris. 
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to  join  him  in  inscribing'  on  the  register  of  tlie  proceedings  of 
the  Teinpl<',  '  Tke  little  Capet  is  indisposed*  No  notice  being 
tnkenof  till?  enlrv,  they  repeikteti  it  in  a  day  or  two,  in  nK»rc  positive 
terms,  '  Thf  little  Cajtct  is  dangeronshj  iW  Still  no  notice.  *  U'c 
inust  strike  harder,'  s.iitl  the  guardians ;  and  now  wrote  that  '  his 
life  iras  in  danger'  This  produced  an  order  (tjth  May,  17ftt)  for 
tlie  attendance  of  .M.  Dcsauit,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  Paris.  Dcsault  examined  the  patient,  but  could  nut  obtain  a 
word  from  him.  He  pronounced,  bowever,  that  he  was  called 
in  tw3  lale — that  the  case  was  become  scrofulous,  pnibnldy  from 
a  constitutional  taint  of  the  same  disease  of  which  the  elder 
D^tuphin  had  died  in  1789,  aggravated  by  the  hard  treatment 
nnd  confinement  of  so  many  years ;  aiid  he  tmd  tbc  courage  to 
propose  that  he  should  he  immediately  removed  to  the  country, 
where  change  of  air,  exercise,  nnd  constant  attention,  afTiirdcd  the 
only  chance  of  piolongiug  his  life.  Ttie  Govcmtnent,  who 
desired  no  such  result,  paid  nit  attention  to  tLc  advice,  and 
Desault  had  notliing  left  but  to  order  friction  of  the  tumours 
nt  the  joints,  and  some  trivial  potions  which  it  was  found  for 
n  long  time  impossible  to  persuade  the  child  to  swallow: 
whether  he  wisJicd  to  die,  or  was,  on  tbc  contrary,  afraid  of 
poison,  did  not  appear ;  but  to  remove  tlie  latter  idea,  if  it 
existed,  both  Gomin  nnd  Lasne  tasted  the  medicine ;  and  at  last, 
nt  Lasnc's  earnest  entreaties,  and  ns  if  it  were  to  oblige  hiriiy 
tUe  medicine  was  tiJien,  and,  as  M.  Desault  himself  expected, 
prodm:ed  no  change  in  the  disease ;  but  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  his  moral  condition — the  care  nnd  kindness  of  the  bene- 
volent doctor  opened  his  lips — he  answered  bis  questions,  and 
received  his  attentions  with  evident  satisfaction  ;  but,  aware  that 
bis  wurds  were  watched  (t!ie  doctor  was  never  left  alone  with 
bim),  the  little  patient  did  not  venture  to  ask  him  to  prolong  his 
civilities,  though  be  would  silently  lay  hold  of  the  skirt  of  bis 
coat  to  delay  bis  departure. 

This  lasted  three  weeks.  On  the  Slat  May,  at  9  o'clock, 
the  Commissar}-  of  the  day,  ^^.  Bellenger,  an  artist,  who  bail 
been  before  tlie  Revolution  painter  and  designer  to  AIonsiettTj 
and  who  still  retaijicd  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  for 
the  royal  family  —  M.  Bellcnger  went  up  inlo  the  patient's 
rorim  to  wait  for  the  doctor.  As  be  did  not  appear,  M.  Hellen- 
gei-  produced  a  portfolio  of  drawings  whiib  he  thought  might 
omusc  thi;  boy,  who,  still  silent,  only  turned  them  over  heed- 
lessly ;  but  at  last,  the  doctor  still  not  appearing,  Bellenger  said, 
'  Sir^  I  sbouhl  have  much  wished  to  have  carried  away  with 
me  another  sketch,  hut  I  would  not  venture  to  do  so  if  it  was 
disagreeable  to  you.'     Struck  with  the  unusual  aj>pe1lation  of 

TOL.  XCin,  NO.  CLXXXM.  2  Q  *  Sir,' 
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I*  Sir,*  and  Bellenger's  deferential  manner,  Ms  reserve  thawed, 
nnd  he  nnswpred,  * /f'Aa/  sketch?*  *  Of  yuur  features  ;  tf  it  uvre 
nat  disuf/reeable  to  r/uu  it  loauld  ffive  me  the  greatest  pfeanitre.*  '  It 
wtndd  please  you?  said  the  child,  and  .a  i^jarious  smile  autho- 
risctl  the  artist  to  proceed.     M.  Desault  did  not  come  that  day — 

tnor  at  the  usual  hour  the  next.  Sarprised  at  liis  unusual 
absence,  the  Cununissary  on  duty  sug^j^ested  the  sending  for 
him.  The  ^ardians  hesitated  to  take  cv€!n  so  innocent  a  step 
bcynrtd  their  instructions;  hut  a  new  Commissary  arrived,  and 
terinin;ited  their  doubts   by  announcing'  that  '  it  was   needless — 

[il/.  Oenault  died  yesterday^  A  death  so  sudden,  and  at  such  a 
critical  moment,  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  conjectures — the  most 
general  was  that  M.  Desault,  having  given  his  patient  poison, 
was  himself  poisoned  by  his  employers  to  conceal  the  crime. 
The  character  of  the  times  and  the  circumstances*  of  the  case 
gave  a  colour  to  such  a  suspicion — hut  there  was  really  no  j^ound 
for  it,  Desault  was  a  worthy  man,  and,  as  Madame  Royale  has 
simply  and  pathetically  said,  *  the  only  poison  that  shortenal 
my  brother's  days  was  filth,  made  more  fatal  by  horrible  treet- 
mcnt,  bv  haishuess,  tuul  by  cruelty,  of  which  there  is  im  ex- 
ample' {Rotf.  Mem.  278). 

The  child  now  remained  for  five  days  without  any  medical 
attendance  ;  but  on  the  5ih  .Tune  M.  Pellctaii,  surgeon- in-chief 
of  uuc  of  the  great  hospitals,  was  namc<l  to  that  duty.  This 
doctor — '  sent,'  says  M.  de  Beauchesne,  *for  form's  sake,  like  s 
counsel  assigned  to  a  malefactor' — had,  however,  the  courage  t/> 
rcmonigtvate  loudly  with  the  Commissaries  on  the  closeness  and 
darkness  of  the  sick  room,  and  the  vi<dcnt  crash  of  bult^  and 
bars  willi  which  the  doors  were  opened  and  shut,  to  the  manifest 
disturtxince  and  agitation  of  the  patient.  '  If  you  have  not 
outhority,*  he  said,  '  to  open  the  *vindows  and  remove  these 
irons,  at  least  you  cannot  object  to  remove  him  to  another  room.' 
The  hoy  heard  him,  and,  contrary  to  his  invariable  habit,  beckon- 
ing this  new  fricud  to  come  near  him,  he  whispered,  *  Dmt 
speak  so  land,  for  thev  viight  hear  you  overhead,  and  I  shotdd  be-  ^ 
Muny  they  knew  I  teas  lU—it  tcould  alarm  them.''  *  They*  were  his  W 
mother  and  aunt — who  he  thought  were  still  living.  The  Com- 
missary— one  Thory  (a  baker) — whose  natural  sympathy  waa 
thus  fortified  by  the  decided  requisition  of  the  surgeon,  coo- 
seoted ;  and  a  room  In  the  small   tower,  which  bad  been  the 


*  An  Mlditional  circumitmce  or  inipicioD  ww.  Ui«  difl^rent  dain  offiiially  g'twtn 
to  Dn.iu1t'«  iltutth.  He  (^crtiuiily  difJ  uii  lln;  l*t  of  Jun«;  yet  tb<>  Uf|x>ic  v(  the 
Cvmit^  dp  Sunt*!'  Ge'n^^th  In  iKv  Coiivvcilioi)  on  llie  subjtrl  iliiin  l)itU  DimnlC 
dkttti  on  ibe  ItL.  Tliij  trai,  no  doubt,  an  accidental  mtitakc,  but  il  w««  a  ttraofv  one 
■o  so  ftrmnl  a  lUwiimmt— the  tmirv  w  iMrrntMe  !t  shurlrDwl  the  aiirjirnitiglj  ■bolt 
itit«nral  1)etw««uth«  devlbi  oflUc  doctor  iiuti  liii|utieut  itntatix  U«ji  lotkrtm. 
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flran-ino^-room  of  the  archivist  of  the  Order,  wag  instantly  pre- 
pared fur  the  recepttuii  of  the  patient.  Tlie  kind-hearted  Gomin 
hasteocd  to  carry  hnn  in  his  arras — as  he  was  no  longrr  ahic  to 
move  himself— the  inovonu'ut  raused  him  great  torture,  aitd  his 
eyes,  so  Itmg  unaccustomed  to  the  fidl  lijrlit  nf  day,  were  pain- 
fully dazzled  ;  the  sight  however  of  the  smi  and  the  freshness  of  the 
air  ihmugh  a  targe  open  window  soon  revived  ami  dciightwl  him, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  tume<l  on  Gomin  a  look  of  ineffuble 
gTaliinde  and  fifTcwtion  ;  but  evening  rame,  and  from  eig-ht  o'clock 
tiU  eight  next  miming  he  was  a<:ain  locked  up  ahme.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Gth  l^sne  ndilwHl  his  knees,  and  gnve  him  a 
spoonful  of  tisan,  and,  thinking  him  realty  botter,  dressed  him,  and 
laid  tiim  nii  ihu  be<i.      Pelletan  arrived  Biwn  after.      He  felt  the 

{mlse.  and  asked  him  whether  he  liked  his  new  room,  '  Oh,i/«$f* 
le  answered,  *wiib  a  faint,  desponding  smile,  that  went  to  all 
tlieir  hearts.'  At  dinner-time,  just  us  the  cluld  had  shallowed  a 
spo<mful  nf  broth,  and  was  shmdy  eatinj  a  few  cherries  from  a 
plate  that  lay  on  his  bed.  a  new  CnmmisaaTy,  of  the  terrible 
name  of  Uelfcrt,  and  worthy  of  it,  arrive*!.  *  Kb  I  htjw  is  this?  * 
said  be  to  thL-  guardians  ;  *  where  is  jour  aulhorilv  lor  thus 
moving  this  jcoff-cnb  ?*  '  We  bfl<l  no  special  direrticfris,'  replied 
Gomin,  '  but  the  doctor  orderetl  it,'  '  How  long,'  retorted  the 
other,  '  have  barlfers  {carabins)  been  the  CJovennnent  of  the  Ue- 
pabtic?  \'c>u  must  have  the  leave  of  ibe  Committee — do  you 
hear?'  At  these  wonts  the  ehihl  dropjKHl  a  clierry  fnnn  hii 
fingers,  fell  bark  on  the  bed,  and  hid  his  fare  nn  the  pillow. 
Then  night  came,  and  again  he  was  locked  up  atone,  abandoned 
to  bis  bodily  sufferings  and  to  the  new  terrors  which  Hebert** 
threat  had  evidently  excited. 

Pelletan  ttad  foimd  him  so  much  worse  that  he  solicited  the 
Committee  of  tSfrretr  Genvrak  for  an  aihlitional  medical  opinitm, 
and  .M,  Dumnngin,  ftrst  physician  of  another  gre;it  hospital,  wns 
next  day  (Sunday,  7th  June)  sent  to  assist  him.  Before  they  arrived 
the  pniieni  had  had  a  fainting  fir,  which  seemwl  to  portend  im- 
mediate desith  ;  but  be  rec<iverwi  a  little.  The  doctors,  after  a 
consultation,  detitled  that  there  were  no  longer  any  Iioih-s — tliat 
art  could  do  nothim; — and  ifiat  all  that  remained  was  to  mitigate 
the  a<;onies<)f  this  lingerinj  death.  They  express*;*!  the  hiirhcst 
astonishment  and  disapprobatiiin  of  the  solitucie  an<l  neglect  to 
which  the  boy  was  sub)ected  during  the  whole  of  i-very  night  and 
the  greater  part  of  every  day,  antt  insisted  on  the  immetiiate  neces- 
sity of  giving  him  a  sick-nurac.  The  Conunitte**,  by  n  decree  of  the 
next  day  i8th  June),  consented — as  they  now  safely  might  with- 
out any  danger  of  the  escape  of  (heir  victim  ;  hut  on  the  night  of 
tbc  7tii  the  old  rule  was  slill  followed,  and  he  was  locke<)  up 
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alone.     He  felt  it  more  than  usual — the  clinngn  of  ajwirtment  had 
icvidently  revived   liis  hopes — he  tt>uk  leave  of  Gomin  with   big 
tears  running  down   his   checks,  und   said,  *  Still  alonCy  anri  \\\ 
MOTiiKK  i»  the  other  tower!'    But  it  was  the  last  ni)j:hl  uf  sufTeiing. 
When   Lasne  came   in  the  inorninfr  of  the  8th  as  usual,  he 
^thought  him  better ;  the  doctors,  wlio  arrived  soon  after,  thoiiglit 
lolherwise:  unil  their    bulletin,   des(>ntehed   from  the  Temple  at 
11  A.M.,  announced  the  danjjer  to  be  iinximicnt.     Gomin  now  re- 
llieved  L^'tsne  at  the  l>i>ilside  ;   hut  remained  for  a  long  time  silent,     fl 
for  fear  of  iifjitating  him,  and  the  child  never  spoke  first  ;  at  last    ™ 
Gomin  expressed  his  sorrow  at  seeing  him  so  weak.     '  Be  txm- 
jo/c(/,'  he  replied,  *■  I  skall  7u>t  mffer  hn;/'    Overctimc  by  these 
rords,  Gomin  kneeled  down  hv  the  bedside.     The  child  took  his 
band  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  while  Goinin  praye*!. 

'  And  now,'  Siivs  M.  de  Bwiiichosno,  '  having  heard  tbe  last  wonU 
uttered  by  tbe  father,  the  mother,  and  tlie  aunt — adaunible  and 
Chrifilian  wuixb — you  will  be  aii\iou.N  to  gatlicr  up  the  la.-'l  words  of 
the  royal  child — clearly  recollecled  and  rdatetl  by  tlie  two  wituesses 
to  uhotn  tJiey  were  addressed,  and  by  uic  faithfully  transeribcd  (nxa 
their  own  Hps.' — ii.  362. 

After  the  scene  just  descrjlied,  Gomin,  seeing  him  stretched 
out  quite  motionless  and  silent,  said,  *  I  bope  rou  are  not  in 
pain.'  *  0/t  T/e.V  he  rei)lied,  '  still  in  fMtn,  but  Icsx^-the  muxie  it 
ti>Jiae.'  There  was  no  music — no  sounil  of  any  kind  reached  the 
room.  'Where  <\o  you  hoar  the  music?' — ^  Up  there."  *  i/yic 
lot^  ?  *^Sincc  i/oti  icere  on  i/our  knees.  Don^t  i/ofi  htar  it  i  Liaten  ! 
listen  I*  And  be  raised  bis  band  mid  opened  liis  gieat  eyes  in  a 
kind  of  ec'Htaey.  Gomin  continued  silent,  ami  after  a  few  mo- 
ments the  boy  gave  another  start  of  convulsive  joy,  and  cried,  */ 
hear  m;/  mothers  voice  amongst  them  ! '  and  directed  ])is  eyes  to 
the  window  with  anxiety.  Gomin  asked  ont-e,  twice,  what  he  was 
looking  for — he  did  not  seem  to  bear,  and  made  no  answer. 

It  was  now  Lasne's  hour  to  relieve  Gomin,  who  left  the  room, 
and  Lasne  sat  iluwn  bj  llie  bedside.  The  cbild  lay  for  a  while 
still  and  silent,  at  last  be  moved,  and  Lasne  asked  if  be  wanted 
anything?  He  replied,  '  Do  yon  thinh  my  sister  could  hear  the 
musics — HotD  she  ironlti  like  it!'  He  then  turned  again  to  the 
window  with  a  look  of  sharp  curiosity,  and  uttered  a  sound  tbat 
indieated  pleasure;  he  then — it  was  just  fillemi  minutes  after 
two  p.si. — said  to  Lasne,  *  I  have  anmething  to  tell  t/ou — Lasne  ti>ok 
his  hand  and  hent  over  to  bear.  Tticrc  was  no  more  to  be  heard 
— the  chihi  was  dead ! 
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of  royalist,  opinions  and  ronncxinns,  attested  not  only  the  absence 
of  anj'  signs  of  poison,  lint  tfiP  gpneral  henllhy  condiiion  of  the 
intt*stines  and  Wscera^  as  well  as  of  the  brain;  llicir  rt-jwrl  nltri- 
butcd  llie  dralb  sirnplj'  to  marasmus  (atrupliy,  decay),  lite  result 
of  a  scrofulous  disease  of  long  standing — s.uch  as  the  swcllinp;  ui 
tbfi  joints,  rxtftmally  visible,  i ndi ruled ;  but  tlipy  give  no  hint  )if 
tbe  causes  tlmi  mi^fht  have  produced,  and  did,  beyond  question, 
fatjilly  airgnivato,  tbe  disease. 

The  poor  cbihl  was  fatcxl  to  be  tlie  victim  of  persecution  and 
profanatitin  even  after  death.  Tiie  surgeon,  M.  Pelleinn,  wf.o 
was  intrusted  witli  tbe  special  duly  of  arranging  tbe  body  after 
the  ex.imination,  hail,  on  the  Restoration,  tbe  astonisliing;  impu- 
dence of  confessiiiir  tliat,  wiiilc  Ids  collcajjucs  were  conversing  in 
a  distant  part  of  tbe  room,  lie  liad  secretly  stolen  tlie  hearty  and 
conveyed  it  in  a  napkin  into  his  pocket ;  that  be  kept  it  for  aomi? 
time  in  spirits  of  wine,  but  that  it  afterwards  dried  up,  nnd  that 
he  threw  it  into  a  drawer,  whence  again  it  was  stolen  by  one  of 
bis  pupils,  who  on  his  deathbed  (ahtml  the  date  of  the  lU-stora- 
tion)  confessed  it^  and  directed  his  father-in-law  and  bis  widow 
to  restore  tbe  theft;  wliirh  IVlIelan,  in  consequence,  received 
from  them  in  a  purse,  nnd  which,  *  having  hattdhd  it  a  thousand 
times,  he  easily  reco^ised,'  and  placed  it  in  a  crystal  vase,  on 
which  were  engraved  seveiitem  stars.  A  disgusting  controversy 
arose  on  llie  authenticity  of  Pelletan's  relique  ;  in  cons^-qiience  uf 
which  Louis  XVni.,  who  had  at  first  intendwl  to  place  it  in  tbe 
royal  tombs  at  St.  Denis,  retracted  that  design^  chielly,  it  is  said, 
on  the  evidence  of  I.asne,  who  strenuously  decltired  that,  liow- 
erer  inattentive  the  other  doctors  might  have  been,  be  had  never 
tnkcn  his  eyes  off  the  Ixidy  ur  Pelletan  during  the  whole  ope- 
ration;  that  no  such  theft  could  have  been  acconiplislieil  wiiliout 
his  having  seen  it;  that  he  saw  nothing  like  it;  and  that  Pelle- 
tan's whole  story  was  a  scandalous  imposture.  Besides  this 
powerful  and  dircctobjcclion,  otlicrs  arose — from  the  neglect  with 
wbJcU  Pelletan  confessed  that  he  had  treated  a  deposit  which, 
since  he  had  tiken  it,  be  onglit  to  have  considered  so  sacred — 
from  the  vague  story  of  the  second  theft- — and,  fin:illy,  from 
the  doubt  of  tlio  identity  of  the  object  relumed  by  the  widuw 
in  a  purse  with  that  which  tlie  pupil  coid'fss«-*d  to  have  stidcn. 
The  apocrvplia!  object  therefore  remains  with  the  representatives 
of  Pelletan;  but  the  disgrace  of  his  story,  whether  true  or  false, 
is  fixed  indelibly  on  his  memory. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  very  grave  of  the  poor  hoy  became 
matter  of  controversy.  There  is  no  duubt  that  tbe  buily  was 
buried  openly*  and  with  decent  soletnriily — accompanied  by 
several    municipal    authorities  and    his   last   friend   Lasne — in 
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the  cburcbyani  of  tUe  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  Fauboarf; 
Hi.    Antoine ;    but    whcii    Louis    XV'lIl.    dir'^clctl    im     iuquiiy 
into  tlic  ejfoct  spot,  nilh  a   vit^w  of  tra:i8tcrriii<e^  tbc  btnlv  tu  Sl 
Denis,   the  eviiience  was    so  v.iriou.%  iorouclusu'e,  and  cootxa-^^ 
<lictnry,  that — as  in  the  case  of  the  Aeart — it  seemetl  pnulent  to  ^ 
abaiuiun   the  orifriual   (lefei<rn,  nutl   tbc  remains  of  L^juis  XVII. 
repose  undisturbe<l  and  un(li^tLu<rtiL>bed  iu  n  small  grassy  iacL>- 
sure  luljoining-  the  rhiirch,  and  so  surrounded  by  boiues  timt  it  is 
nut  marked    on    the  oi-dinary    maps  of    Paris.      It   bas    bern   for^H 
more  tlian  fifty  years  abandun'-d  n»  a  cemetery — forgotten  acd^l 
uiikiionn   by   the  two  last  i^encrBtious  uf  u)en  even  in   its  own 
ncifchbuurliood,  till  the  pious  enthnsiasm  of  M.  dc  Bcaurbcsic  ^m 
revealpil  it  to  us,  but  now  we  siippu&e  never  to  be  again   forgotlm  H 
. — ihoujjii    the    plare   stH-ins    altojiethcr  desecrated.      We    cannot 
uiideriitind — whatever  ^ood   reiuions   then;   mi^ht  be  fur    aban- 
clonin<;  a  seareh  al'iev   tlio  in<ti*  idiial  jjravo — why  the  nionarchs 
and  inini!>ter&  of  theUesioiaiiun  did  nut,  in  tlu&  narrow,  secluded^  ^^ 
and  most  appropriate  spot,  raise  some  kind  of  memoiial  to  not  ^M 
only  so  innoeent  but  so.inofTcnatvi-  and  so  interesting  a  victim. 

M.  de  Beauehesne  binis  that  such  was  the  frustratetl  desire 
of  the  Dutihoss  (rAn^onlenir.  VVIiy  a  n-tjuest  so  pious  and  so 
modest  should  have  been  rejected  by  tliubc  iniiusters  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  lie  announces  that  be  himself  desi^fiUi  tu  place 
some  humble  memorial  witUin  Che  jnclosure.  Wc  doubt  whether 
he  will  bo  permiUeit  to  di>  so  ;  but  ho  will  at  loa*t  have  the  con- 
solation of  huviiic;  ill  this  work  deUieaicd  to  ibe  object  of  bis 
revereuee  and  alTectiun  a  mi>nunient  which  neither  tlie  rHncoui  of 
revolutionists,  the  neglect  of  soi~tiisajtt  royalista,  uor  the  terrom  of 
the  new  de«poiifira  can  ever  obliterate. 


Art.  IV. —  1.  Solutimi  NomeUe  de  la  Question  dct  Ltaiur  jSouiff. 
I'ar  M.  I'Abbe'  J.  M.  Michon.     Paris.     ISSa. 

2.  lifJlthhem  IK  Palcstina.     Von  Dr.  Titus  I'obler.     S.  Gall. 
1849. 

3.  OuOftitha.     Seine  Kircken  und  Kldster.  Von  Dr.  Titus  Toblcr. 
S.  Gall.     1851. 

4.  Die  SiloahtnwUe  und  der  Oelberg.      Von  Dr.  Titui  Toblcr. 
S.  Call.     l»-)2. 

BY  one  of  those  sudtlen  turns  of  history,  which  from  time  to  time 
take  the  world  by  surprise,  the  whole  attention  oi  Lorope, 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  five  cmtiiries.  has  onc(^  more  been  ^ 
£xed  im  the  '  Holy  Places  '  of  the  Eastern  world.  That  '  mournful  fl 
am)  solitary  silaicc '  Mhich,  with  tbc  brief  exception  uf  17i)U  and 
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1840,  hns  for  more  tbaii  five  hundred  years  *  prevailed  ainng  the 
shfirc'  of  Palestinctf  is  onre  more  brukpn  hy  the.  sound  of  'the 
world*s  debate-,'  by  Uie  mighty  controversy  which,  beginning 
frr>m  the  ^Tangles  of  Greek  and  Latin  monks  over  the  kc)*  uf 
the  Convent  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  has  now  ciictuscd  within  its  circle  the  stiite&incn 
of  all  the  preatest  powers  in  Kurope. 

Into  that  controvci-sy  we  do  not  purpose  to  enter.  To  unfold 
its  history  at  k-n^tti,  even  without  regard  tu  those  recent  phaiics 
which  liave  now  embroilod  the  world,  would  require  a  volume. 
Vet  a  f(fw  wards  may  suflico  to  put  our  readerti  in  possession  .of 
the  leading  facts  of  the  past  rvn  which  it  rests.  The  dispute  of  the 
*  iliAy  Places'  is  a  result  and  an  epitome  of  that  Crusade  within 
the  Crusailcs  which  forms  mi  cuiiuus  an  e]uso(le  in  that  eventful 
drama.  \Ve  are  there  reminded  o£  what  else  we  are  apt  to  forget, 
that  the  chivalry  of  Europe  were  enfraged,  not  only  in  the  mighty 
conilict  with  the  followers  uf  Alahuiuel,  hut  also  in  a  constant 
under-vtruggle  with  the  emjwiors  uf  the  ^veat  city  tliev  cncuun- 
teretl  in  llieir  midway  prof^-ss.  Tlie  cajiLure  of  Consttuitinoplc 
by  the  Latins  in  the  fourth  Crusade  was  but  tJie  same  hard  mea- 
sure to  t[a>  By/antiiu-  Empiu^  which  on  a  smaller  scale  they  hail 
already  dealt  \o  the  Byzantine  C'Jiurch,  then,  as  now,  the  national 
Church  of  Palestine,  us  it  is  gencrully  of  the  Kast.  The  Cra- 
saders,  by  virtue  uf  their  conquest,  occupied  the  Holy  Places 
wbicli  luul  previously  been  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Greeks  ;  and 
the  Greeks  in  turn,  when  the  Crusaders  were  ultimately  ex- 
pelled by  the  Turks,  touk  advantage  of  the  influence  of  wealth 
and  neighbour] looti  to  rc-gaui  from  the  conqucrurs  that  share  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  wliich  the  European  princes  had  deprived 
them.  Copt  and  Syrian,  Georgian  ;uu]  Armenian,  liavc,  it  is 
true,  their  own  claims  to  mniuiuin,  na  dissenters  from  the  main 
Byzantim*  establishment  from  whicrh  they  Jiave  suicessively  sepa- 
rated. But  The  one  standinfr  conilict  has  always  Ix^n  between 
the  descendants  of  the  crusading  iuvadcre,  supj»ort«'d  by  Krnntc  or 
Spain,  and  the  descendants  of  the  oriKUiul  Greek  occupants,  sup- 
ported by  the  great  Northern  Power  which  assumes  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  namc^  and  privileges  of  the  Eastern  Ciesars.  Neither 
party  can  ever  forfret  that  once  the  whole  sanctuary  was  exclu- 
sively theirs,  and,  although  France  and  Uussia  have  doubtless  inter- 
posed un  behalf  of  their  resjiectivc  national  creeds  from  pulilical 
or  commcrciali  motives,  yet  the  religious  pretests  have  arisen  from 
tlic  prcviousjuxtaposition of  tM'u (Treat  3n<l  hostile  Churches — here 
lirought  together  within  nan'ower  hounds  than  any  two  sects  else- 
where in  the  world.  Once  only  besides  has  thoir  controversy  been 
waged  in  equal  pruximity ;  namely,  when  the  Latin  Church, 
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headed  by  Aufifustiiic,  found  itself,  in  our  own  island,  brought 
into  abrupt  collision  with  tlic  customs  anfi  traditions  of  (be 
Greeks,  in  th*?  ancient  British  Church  founded  Iiy  Ettstcrn  mis- 
'Bionaries.  What  in  the  extreme  West  was  decided  once  for  bH 
by  a  short  and  blowly  struggle,  in  Palestine  has  drRg:^rpd  on  its 
weary  lenjjtli  for  mniiy  centuries.  And  this  lon^  conflict  ha* 
been  further  complicated  by  the  numerous  treaties  wliich,  from 
the  memarah!c  ppoch  when  Francis  I,  startled  Christendom  by 
declaring  himself  an  ally  of  the  Sidtnn,  have  been  cijmludcil 
between  France  and  the  Porte  far  the  protection  of  the  Frank 
settlers  in  Syria  ;  and  yet  again,  by  the  vacillations  of  the  Turkish 
ffovemntent,  partly  from  i2;noranrp,  and  partly  from  weakness,  ns 
'jt  has  hrcn  pressed  on  one  side  or  tlie  atl:er  by  the  claims  of  two 
'powerful  parties  in  a  question  to  the  rights  of  which  it  is  by  iu 
own  position  entirely  iniliffercnt. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  of  more  general  interest  to  give  a  sum- 
mary account  of  places  whose  names,  though  long  familiar,  arc 
thus  invested  for  the  moment  with  a  fresh  interest,  and  to  descrilw 
briefly  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  importance  belonging  to  the 
'Holy  Places*  of  Palestine.  ^^any  even  amongst  our  own 
onmtrvmen  still  regard  them  with  an  cxaggerateil  reverence. 
which  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  a  calm  and  candid 
inquiry  into  ihe  hist*iry  and  geography  of  a  country  which  can 
never  lose  its  altractions  whilst  there  is  a  heart  in  Christendom 
to  feel,  or  a  head  to  think.  Many,  in  their  disgust  at  the  folly 
and  ignomnce  with  which  those  sanctuaries  are  infested,  not 
only  deny  to  them  their  legitimate  place,  but  extend  their  aver- 
sion to  the  region  in  whiih  they  are  situated,  perhaps  even  li> 
the  religion  they  represent.  Many  are  ignorant  altogether  i»f 
their  nature,  their  claims,  or  their  peculiar  relation  to  cich 
other,  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  at  length  canocit  do 
Ijettcr  than  peruse  the  volumes  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  Ahbd  .Michon's  litde  work  gives  the 
most  perspicuous,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  condensed,  account 
of  the  Holy  Places  which  we  have  met ;  and  his  '  New  ISulutiua* 
gives  us  a  favourable  impression  Ixfth  of  the  candour  and  the 
charity  of  the  author.  The  works  of  Tobler — a  German  physician 
from  tlie  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance — exhibit  the  usual 
qualities  of  German  industry,  which  almost  always  make  their 
antiquarian  researches  useful  t^  the  student  ev<'n  when  unreadable 
by  the  public  at  large.  To  the  well-known  authorities  on  these 
■ubjects  in  our  own  language  we  shall  refer  as  occasion  serves. 

The  term  '  Holy  Places,'  which,  applied  in  its  most  extended 
sense  to  the  scenes  of  events  commemorated  in  sacred  hislorx', 
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would  be  only  anotbcr  wnnl  for  tlie  geography  of  Syria  nnd 
Arabia,  is  limitcfJ  in  maJern  plirascolo^y  to  the  special  lucalitii's 
wbicli  the  Greek  iind  Latin  Ctiuicb,  siii^lv  or  cunji»itit!y,  have 
sclfC'tL'd  for  the  objects  of  religious  pilj^riinage.  Some  scenes 
which  the  bulk  of  the  Cliristian  world  would  legurd  an  mo&t 
sarTc<l  are  nhnost  wlioUy  neglected  by  the  mnss  of  devotees. 
Others,  which  rank  hi^h  in  the  estimation  of  loral  and  ectle- 
siastical  trndilion^  are  probably  unkuonii  bcyund  the  iuimedJatc 
sphere  of  tlnose  who  worsliip  in  them. 

The  Ablw  Michon  succinctly  notices  twelve  Riich  places.  They 
are  as  follows: — 1.  Church  of  the  Natirily  at  Bethlehem  (com- 
mun).  2.  Church  of  the  Annunciatichn  at  Naxareth  (Latin). 
3.  Cliurch  of  Jacob's  Well  al  Sl!echem  (destroyed^  4.  Church 
at  Cana  (Greek),     5.  Church   of  St.  Pelcr  at  Tiberias  (Latin). 

6.  Church    of    the     Presentiition    at   Jerusalem    (Mussulman), 

7.  Churcli  of  the  I''Ia»eIlation  (Latin).  8.  Grotto  (not  the  garden) 
of  GctLsemanc  (Latin).  0.  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  (common). 
10.  Church  of  the  Ascension  (Mussuhnan),  11.  Churcli  of  the 
Apostles  (Mussulman).  1 2.  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(common).  But,  as  some  of  those  have  l>een  h'ng  deserted,  and 
others  depend  fur  ihclrsupport  entirely  on  the  greater  sanctuaries 
in  their  ncighbourtiood,  we  shall  (onfiue  ourselves  Co  those  which, 
exist  in  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  ami  Jerusalem. 

L  ^^'hether  fmm  being  usually  thrr  first  seen,  or  from  its  own 
intrinsic  solemnity,  there  is  probably  none  of  t!ie  Holy  Places 
which  prodm  c  a  greater  impression  at  first  sight  than  the  convent 
of  tlie  Xalivity  at  Be!thk'hem,  The  enormous  edifice,  which 
extends  along  the  narrow  crest  tif  the  hill  from  west  to  east, 
consists  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  with  the  throe  cnn- 
rents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian,  abutting  respectively  upon 
lis  north -eastern,  south-eastern,  anil  soutli-wesU-rn  extitmities. 
Externally  there  is  nt^thing  to  command  attention  In-yond  its  size 
- — the  imjre  iinposiug  from  the  meanness  and  smallness  of  the 
village,  which  hangs  as  it  were  on  its  western  skirts.  But  the 
venerable  nave  of  the  Church — now  deserted,  bare,  discrowned — 
is  probably  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Christian  architecture 
in  Palestine,  we  may  afiuusl  say  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Basilica,  built  by  Helena  herself,  and  the  prototype 
of  the  Basilicas  erected  bv  herlmpertid  scm — at  Jenisaleiu  beside 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Rome  over  tlie  graves  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter.  The  building  of  Constantine  have  perished;  but 
that  of  Helena*  still  in  part  remains;  and   those  who    hare 

*  Tyliler  hiw  firuvetl  iliat  n  (freat  purl  of  thr  Cl"H'c''  "f  Hrlpim  lift*  l»i*n  Miiirrwilc<l 
by  tti«  tucctfivt  cilvficei  cf  JuFtiniai)  tnil  Emanufl  Comnmiu  (p.  104,  ivi).  But 
that  waun  noaufliciml  rraMin  furiliiiiubiug  itieautiquily  uf  tbermve, 
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visited  the  two  Churches  of  Si.  Apollloaris  at  Ravoina,  con- 
structpd  on  the  same  modet  two  cnnturips  later  by  the  Bjiuuitine 
ICrnperors,  can  form  somo  notion  of  whnt  it  must  have  been  in 
the  davs  of  its  splendour.  TIic  loiifi;  double  lines  of  Corinthian 
pillars,  the  faded  mosaics,  dimly  visibk-  on  llic  walls  above,  the 
rough  yet  stately  ceiling,  of  beams  f>f  cedar  from  Lclmiwn,  pro-  M 
ijbably  the  last  ^eat  building  to  which  those  venerable  forests  ' 

Idcd  their  rafters,  still  preserve  the  outlines  of  the  Church, 
which  was  once*  rich  with  marble  arwl  bla/Jng  with  gold- 

From  the  nave,  whith  is  the  only  interesting  piwiion  of  the 
upper  church,  wn  desrend  to  tlie  suhlorraaixiug  compartment,  OD 
account  of  which  the  whole  structme  was  erefle<l.  At  the  eutraDce 
of  a  lonjr  windinij  passage,  excavated  out  of  the  limestone  rocli, 
of  which  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  is  campos(*d,  the  pilgrim  fmds 
liimself  in  an  irregular  chapel,  dimly  lighted  with  silver  lamps, 
and  rontnining  two  small  and  nearly  opposite  recesses.  la  the 
northenunoit  of  these  is  u  marble  slab,  whith  marks  the  supprtfifd 
spot  of  the  Nativity.  In  the;  sf)uth(Tji  recess,  three  steps  deeper 
in  the  chapel,  is  the  alleged  stall,  in  which,  aecordiug  to  the  Latin 
tradition,  was  diseovertnl  the  wooden  manger  or  '  praacpe,' now 
deposittnl  in  the  mognifuent  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Rome,  and  there  displayed  to  the  faithful,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  P(»pc,  on  Christmas  Day. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  dim  vault,  between  these 
two  recesses ;  let  us  ilismiss  the  canstUeratiun  <»f  the  lesser 
memorials  which  surround  us — the  ullar  of  the  Magi,  of  thft 
Shepherds,  of  Joseph,  of  the  liuiocents — to  which  few  would 
now  attich  any  other  than  an  imaginative  or  devotional  imp*irl- 
ance,  and  ;isk  what  ground  there  is  for  accepting  the  liellef  which 
invites  us  to  confine  Uie  awful  associations  of  tlu^  village  of 
lietliiehem  witliin  these  rocky  walls.  Of  all  the  local  traditions 
of  Palestine,  this  alone  indisputably  reaches  beyond  the  time  of 
Constantinc.  Already  in  the  second  centurj-,  *a  cave  near  Beth- 
lehem' was  fi.'ted  ujion  as  the  spot  in  which — 'there  being  no 
place  in  the  village  where  he  could  lodge!" — Joseph  abode,  and 
where  accordingly  Christ  was  horn  and  laid  in  a  manger.'  The 
same  tradition  seems  to  have  been  constant  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, J  even  amongst  those  who  were  not  Cliristiaos,  and  to  have 
been  uniformly   maintained    in    the  strange  documents  §  whidi^H 

under 

♦;ToMfr.  UelhleWni,  |'.  llW.  _ 

t    J'^lfU  luri^  aim  UX"  ^    *?   "^/"f   '*'"!»  "i'  ««r")iw'«i,  b  3)  rwm>t*i^  ^tn  ri**yywt. 

kt/i/ait. — Justin.  Ih'ai.  cvm  Trypt.  78. 

X  Origcn,  c.  Celii.  i.  ftl. 

^  Tbe  Apacryphnl  Gii*]ir1  nf  St.  JBmr«,c.  zriii.,  xix.,  «jul  thrG<Mf>^l  of  the  Infancy ^ 
e.  u.}  iii.(  IT.,  RprCMDt  Joseph  ai  goiDfc  at  cnca  lo  dw  cave  brTore  ntterinR   "-~ 
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under  the  name  of  tUc  Apocryphal  Gospels,  long  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influciiM!  over  tlie  pojmlar  belief  of  the  humbler 
classes  i)f  the  Christian  world,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
But  eren  this,  the  must  vfiicruble  of  eeclesiiistical  traditiniis,  is 
not  wittuiut  its  difBcuItie^.  No  unc  can  overlook  the  dcvialioas 
/rum  the  Go6p<:l  narrativi^ ;  and  though  irt'^vxiMiiy  may  force  a 
harmony,  the  plain  impression  left  by  tlie  account  uf  Justin  is  not 
that  tlie  Holy  Family  wciu  driven  from  tlie  uin  to  the  manger, 
but  Iruni  tbc  crowded  viUa|rc  to  a  cave  in  It*  environs.*  'I'hc 
story  looks  as  if  it  bad  been  varied  to  fit  the  loc-ality.  Tbe 
ciicuoistaneo  that  excavations  in  the  rock  were  crtmmurdy  used 
in  Palestine  for  stabling  LurKes  luid  rattle  is  nf  little  weight  in 
the  argument.  Aluundiell  1ms  justly  remarked  upon  the  sus- 
picioii  whicb  attiiches  to  the  constant  connexion  of  remarkable 
events  with  the  grottoes  and  raves  uf  the  Holy  I-aud.  These 
abide  when  tbe  fragile  tenements  of  man  have  fallen  to  decay; 
and  if  the  genuine  curavanscrai  iind  Its  stahic  had  been  swept 
away  iu  the  cuuvuhiiuiis  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  Tcsident:^  at 
Cethlehein  had  wished  to  give  a  loi'al  habitation  to  the  event 
which  made  their  viUag»>  ilUisiritius,  they  would  inevitably  have 
iixed  on  such  a  strongly  marked  feature  as  the  grotto  at  Belh- 
Inhem.  A  second  motive  for  the  choice  tiTUispires  in  the  passage 
of  Jnstiu — tbe  wish  to  obtain  sup])ort  for  a  fancied  prediction  of 
the  Messiah's  birth  in  the  wordtt  of  liiaiab,  i^xxiii.  ID,  '  lie  shall 
dwell  on  bigb;  bis  place  of  defence  shall  l)e  tUc  munitions  of 
rocks    (LXX.  ev  iJvi^Xw  axTAaiO'  \a'x,vf*i  srfVfaf). 

Perhaps  a  still  graver  uhjectioD  tu  the  identity  of  the  scene 
remains  to  be  mentioiiefl.  During  the  troubled  period  <if  the  in- 
vasion of  Ibrahim  Paslia  the  Arab  population  of  Bethlehem  took 
pustiession  of  tlie  convent,  and  dismantled  the  recess  of  tbe  gilding 
and  marble  which  has  proved  the  banc  of  so  many  sanctuaries. 
The  removal  of  tbe  casing  disclosed,  as  we  have  been  credibly 
informed,  an  ancient  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  cave  devoted  to  sepulchral  purposes  should  havo 
been  employed  by  Jc>w8,  whose  scniples  on  the  subject  are  too 
well  known  to  reijuire  comm(>nt,  either  as  a  stable  ur  an  inn. 

Stilt  there  remains  the  reinuikublc  fact  that  here  alone  we  have 

Tillafff,  and  i|!mh  nf  all  \\\e  itilivqiieiit  fvrni*  Tvcontcd  in  the  mrljr  rhuptrn  of  St. 
Maltlww  Mill  St.  Luke  u  occurrinK  in  the  c&re.  lit  tlw  GcMp«t  of  tlic  Naiivily  of 
Muy,  a.  'tv„  tlir  bi/lli  it  drscnbcil  at  taking  \iinQx  in  Uie  eavv,  nnJ  tlip  mmigrr  as 
beins  onltide  the  cav?.  'fhr  fjuotalijui  niid  argimunt*  are  w«U  lummnl  up  in  TJiilo'i 
Godfix  Ai>ocrjphut.  jip.  362,  3S3. 

*  If)  aati|iliiig  ibr  trailltinn  ivhich  Jiwtiii  apptan  Iv  hiirr  rolloweil,  and  ntiinli  luia 
nnqmmiutiaLti}'  prfTaiJeil  utiM  itie  time  of  Jerome,  we  iiipj^K  ihc  mluratiort  wf  (lie 
Ma^i  txi  Imve  been  olTeieil  lui  tbc  unie  aput,  the  locality  woulil  iWi  Iw  aluulutnlf 
irrFtTOticiiitik  will)  the  wtirila  of  St.  Hattbew,  tiwit  ihej  aanw  into  'Ibe  hvute  where 
theyuung  child  tru.' 

a  spot 
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a  spot  known  to  be  revcrencwi  by  Gliristlans  in  connexion  with  !he 
fiDSipcl  History  two  centuries  before  the  conversion  of  tbcEinpirc, 
and  before  the  htirst  of  local  relicitin  which  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  visit  of  Helena.  The  sanctuary  of  Ilpthtehcm  is,  if  nut 
llic  most  authentic,  at  least  the  most  ancient  of  *  the  Holy 
Piafes.'  Vet  there  Is  a  subonlinatc  train  of  associations  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  earliest  and  the  most  sacred  of  its  recollcctinns; 
and  which  has  at  least  the  advantafCR  i>f  being  uncjuostionably 
grounded  on  fact.  If  the  traveller  follows  thp  windinjjs  of  the 
long  subtcrrancun  gallery,  he  will  lind  Iiimself  at  its  close  in  a 
rough  chamber  hcn'n  out  of  the  rock.  It  was  in  this  cell  llint, 
in  all  jirobability,  lived  and  died  the  most  illustrious  pilgrim  who 
was  ever  attracted  to  the  cave  of  Bethlehem — the  only  one  of  the 
many  hermits  and  monks  who  frcjm  the  time  4tf  Coustantine  to 
the  present  day  have  been  sheltered  withiu  its  rocky  side*, 
whose  name  has  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Here,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  besitie  what  he  believed  to 
be  literally  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith,  Jerome  fasteil. 
prayetl,  dreamed,  and  Btudled— here  he  gathered  round^  liim  ' 
the  small  communities  which  formed  the  bcijinniiigs  of  convco- 
tual  life  in  Palestine — here,  the  fiery  spirit  which  he  bad 
broup;Eit  with  him  fmm  his  Dalmatian  birthplnre,  and  which  had 
been  first  rousw!  to  religious  fervour  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle, 
vented  itself  in  the  AimmI  of  treatises,  letters,  and  commentaries^  _ 
which  he  poured  forth  from  his  retirement,  to  terrify,  exasperate,  ■ 
and  enlighten  the  VVeslern  world— here  also  he  t-umposed  the 
famous  translation  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  still  the  *  Biblia 
Vulgata' of  tlje  Latin  Cliun^h  ;  and  here  l(K)k  j>luce  that  pathetic 
scene,  his  last  commimion  and  death — at  which  all  the  world 
has  been  permitted  to  be  present  in  the  wonderful  pirtnre  of  ■ 
Domenicliino,  which  represents,  in  colours  never  to  be  sur-  ■ 
passed,  l!ic  attcnuatrd  frame  of  the  weak  and  sinking  flesh — and 
the  resijrnalion  and  devotion  of  the  almost  enfranchise<l  spirit. 

II.  Tlie  interest  of  Nazareth  is  of  a  kind  difTen-nt  from  that 
of  Bethlehem.  Its  chief  sanctuary  is  ihc  Latin  Convent  at 
the  so  nth- eastern  extremity  of  the  village,  so  w(dl  known  from 
the  hospitable  receptinn  it  affords  to  travellers  caught  in  the 
storms  of  the  hills  of  Gilbua,  or  attacked  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  plain  of  Lsdraelon  ;  and  also,  we  nmy  add,  for  the  imprcs- 
sivencas  of  its  religious  sendees,  acknowledged  even  by  the 
st('in  Presbyterianism  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  tbe  exclusive  philo- 
sophy of  Miss  Martineau  ;  where  wild  figures,  in  the  rouj^h 
drapery  of  the  Bedouin  dress,  join  in  the  responses  of  Clms- 
lian  worship,  and  the  chants  of  the  Laliu  Church  arc  succeeded 
by  a  settuon  addressed  to  these  strange  converts   in  their  native 
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Amblc  with  all  the  cameslnfss  nnd  solcinnitj^'  of  llie  preachers  of 
Iialy.  There  ta  no  place  in  Palestine  where  the  religious  services 
seetn  so  worthy  of  the  sacredness  of  the  rerolh;ctions.  But  neither 
is  there  any  where  the  traditional  pretensions  are  exposed  to  a 
severer  shock.*  However  discrerli table  may  be  the  contests  of  the 
various  sects,  tbey  have  yet  for  the  most  part  agreed  (and  indeed 
this  very  agreement  is  the  occasion  of  their  nmflictsj  as  to  the 
spots  tiiey  are  to  %-eneiBte,  At  Nazareth,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  three  counter-theories — each  irrcconcileablc  with  the  other — 
with  rejj^rd  to  the  scene  which  is  selected  for  special  reverence. 

From  tfie  entrance  of  the  Francis*  an  church  a  flight  of  steps 
descends  to  an  altar,  which  stands  within  a  recess,  partly  cased  in 
mnrhle,  but  p.irtly  showing'  the  natnml  rock  out  of  which  it  is 
formed.  In  front  of  the  altar,  a  marble  slab,  worn  with  the 
kisses  of  many  pilgrims,  bears  the  inscription  *  VcTbuin  caro  hlc 
factum  est,*  and  is  intended  to  mark  the  spot  on  which  the  Virf;in 
stnod  when  she  received  the  anffelic  visitation.  Close  by  is  a 
broken  pillar,!  which  is  pointed  out  as  indicating:  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  Velestial  visitant,  who  i*  supposed  to  have  entered 
1hroU|^h  a  hole  in  the  rocky  wall  which  forms  the  western  front 
of  the  cnvc^  close  by  the  opening  which  now  unites  it  with  the 
church.  The  bark,  or  eastern  side  of  the  grotto,  behind  the 
ohar,  loads  by  a  narrow  passan:e  into  a  finiUnr  cave,  left  much 
more  nrarly  in  its  natural  state,  and  said  by  an  innocent  and 
pleasinff  tradition,  which  no  one  probably  would  aire  either  to 
assert  or  to  refute,  to  have  been  tlie  residence  of  a  neighbour  who 
looked  after  the  adjacent  lumsc  when  Mary  was  absent  on  her 
vi.sit  to  Elixahetli  in  Judaea. 

With  the  rivalry  which  prevails  in  the  East  on  the  subject 
nf  the  Holy  Places,  it  is  not  surprising  that  tlie  Cireeks  excluded 
from  the  Latin  convent  should  have  established  a  '  Churcli  of 
the  Annimciulion'  for  tbemsclvcs  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
town.  Rut  it  would  lie  an  injustice  to  them  to  suppose  tliat  the 
contmdiclion  was  exclusively'  the  result  of  jealousy.  Without  a 
word  in  the  Scripture  narrative  to  define  the  scene — without 
the  slightest  indication  whether  it  took  place  by  day  or  night,  in 
bouse  or  field — the  Greeks  may  be  pardoned  for  dinging  to  the 
faint   tradition  which  lingers   in  the  apocryphal   Gospel    of  St. 

*  Bni'ln  ilir  iliHii-iiUiM  wtiicli  we  at*  abr>at  to  notice,  tWe  ii  itie  clumay  Irgrni 
of  the  '  MnUMtaiti  vf  PreciiHiAtwn,'  Xtta  wfll  kiiawn  to  iiwl  fuxlhercoRiineirl  or  refu- 
tsliun.     See  Ri<buiiim,  iii.  p.  1S7. 

\  Till*  pillur  it  imi*  miL  tif  nutneroiu  Hi^tancTC  of  wh.il  xnny  lie  c^ilt^J  i\\t  t%- 
tiiictirin  of  a  tmditionnl  mirBcle,  in  (ier<-i*'iicp  i<>  tlie  ipirit  oTthc  time.  T«  alt  the  early 
tni^elUn  it  wat  alioitti  ai  a  lupcniatUTs]  iiitietijian  of  a  atone.  Tu  all  Uler  Ir.kvelleis 
it  it  exltibitol  merely  aa  wtiat  il  ii,  a  lirttiirri  culumo, — fnctured  prghably  id  oiie  of 
Um  xaa.n'j  uaanlta  whicb  tbc  couvnil  bu  iiiflWcU. 
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James*  where  we  arc  told  that  the  first  salutation  of  the  Ang^el 
came  to  Mary*  as  she  was  drawing  water  from  the  spring*  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  This  sprins; — and  there  ia  but  one 
— still  bears  bcr  name,  and  in  the  open  niea<Iow  bv  its  side  stands 
the  Greek  Church,  n  dull  and  moumfnl  rontrast  in  its  closed 
duors  and  barharous  archlUTture  to  the  solemn  yet  animated 
worsliip  of  the  FraiK  Isciui  Convent — though  undoubtedly  with 
the  better  claim  of  the  two  ti>  be  considrred  an  autbentie  memo- 
rial of  the  Aununciatiun. 

But  the  traditiuu  of  the  Latin  Church  Kas  to  undergo  a 
ruder  trial  than  any  which  arises  from  the  contiguous  snnctuaiy 
of  the  rival  GrRcks.  There  is  a  third  scene  of  the  Annunciation, 
not  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,  bat 
in  another  continent — not  maintained  by  a  hostile  scti,  but 
fostered  by  the  Supreme  Head  o^  the  Homan  Church  itself. 
On  the  slope  of  the  eastern  Apennines,  overloitkinj  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf,  stands  what  may  without  exaggeration  be  called 
(if  we  adopt  the  Papal  belief)  the  European  Nazareth.  I-'orli- 
fieU  bv  huge  bastions  against  the  approacti  of  Saracenic  pirates, 
a  vast  church,  which  is  still  gorgeous  with  the  ofTerings  of  the 
faitliful,  contains  the  'Santa  Casa,'  the  *  Holy  House/  in  which 
the  Virgin  lived,  and  (as  is  attested  by  the  same  inscription  as  at 
Nazaretli)  received  tin;  Anj;^!  Gabriel.  The  ritUcule  of  one  half 
the  world,  and  the  devotion  t>f  the  other  half,  has  made  every- 
one acfjuaintcd  with  tlie  strange  storj-  of  the  House  of  Loretto, 
which  is  written  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  round  the  walls 
of  the  sanctuary :  how,  in  the  close  of  the  13th  trntury,  it  was 
first  ronvcyeil  bv  angels  to  the  heights  above  Fiume,  at  the  bead 
of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  then  to  the  plain  of  Loretto,  and  lastly  lo  its 
present  hilt.  Rut,  though  'the  wondrous  Hitting*  of  the  'Santa 
Oisa*  is  with  us  the  must  prominent  feature  in  its  hislurv,  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  pilgrims  who  frequent  it.  To  them  it  is 
simply  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land — the  actual  spot  on  which  the 
mysierj*  of  the  Incamatiun  was  announced  and  Ix'gun.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  sincerity  of  the  belief  is  the  veneration  which 
attaches  to  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  fivquenteil  sanctuary  of 
Christendom.  N'ot  to  mention  the  adoration  displayed  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  or  at  the  commemoration  of  its 
miraculous  descent  into  Italy,  the  devotion  of  pilgrims  on  ordi- 
nary week-days  exceeds  anything  that  can   bet  witnessed  at  the 

*  Hwtev.  Jncobi,  c.  xi.  Na  ipeciiU  locftlity  woa  tniown  in  tlie  liiuo  of  Jervm*. 
Pauls,  he  tella  tu,  '  percunil  NaxAretti  luilriciilam  Domini :'  cviil«nl1y  irapl^infc  ihiLt 
iW  rilliigt>  KPn<^Tiillr,  aiitt  not  Anv  pttrticitlat  ohj«cl  wittiiii  it,  wu  tbe  olijrci  of  ttei 

knuwii  u  the  •a.nutuiu'jr  ot  (be  Ctiurcli  uf  Noauctb,  a»  ujipeikn  froin  the  Uiatnry  of 
Phocu. 
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boly  places  in  Palpstine,  if  we  except  tlie  Chorch  of  the  HoJy 
Sepulchre  at  Eastor. 

Kverj  muriiin^,  white  it  is  yet  dark,  iLe  doors  of  the  Churchi 
at  Lorctto  are  opened.  A  few  li^bts  round  the  sacred  spot 
break  the  glrmm,  and  diseloKe  the  knrelinf^  Caputthins,  who  have 
been  there  throujrh  the  might.  Two  soVdiers,  sword  in  hand, 
take  their  plait;  by  the  entrance  of  the  *  House/  to  ^uanl  it 
from  injury.  One  of  the  hundred  priests  who  are  in  daily  at- 
tendance rcnnm-nrps  at  the  high  altar  the  first  of  the  luimtred 
and  twenty  masses  that  aie  elaily  repeated.  The  *  Santa  L'asa' 
itself  is  then  li;jhifd,  the  pilgrims  crowd  in,  and  from  that 
bour  till  sunset  eonie  and  go  in  a  perjietuaS  stream.  The  '  House* 
is  rrowcled  with  kneeling  or  prostrate  figures,  the  pavement 
ronnd  it  is  deeply  worn  with  the  passage  of  devrjfees,  who,  from 
the  humblest  peasant  of  the  Abruzzi  up  to  ibe  Kiu;;  of  Naples, 
cniwi  ruund  it  on  their  knees,  while  the  nave  is  fiUeil  with  bands 
of  worshippers,  who,  havinjj  visited  the  sacred  spot,  are  retiring 
from  it  backwards,  as  from  some  royal  presence.  On  die  Santa 
Casa  alone  depends  the  sacredness  of  the  whole  locality  in 
which  il  stands.  Luretto- — ^whcther  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  sacred  grove  (Lauretum)  or  the  lady  (Loreta)  upon  wliose 
land  the  bouse  is  believed  to  have  descended — had  no  existence 
before  the  rise  of  this  extraordinary  sanctuary.  The  luuij  street 
with  its  venders  of  rosaries,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  strong 
walls  built  by  Pope  f^ixtus  IV.,  the  whole  property  of  the  rich 
plain  far  and  near,  are  mere  appendages  to  the  humble  edifice 
which  stands  within  the  Church.  An<i  its  genuineness  and 
sacredness  has  been  affirmed  by  a  long  succession  of  jKintiifs, 
from  Boniface  Vlll.  down  to  Pius  IX. 

No  one  who  has  wilnesst'd  the  devotion  of  the  Italian  people 
on  this  singular  spot  could  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  the  feelings 
it  inspires.  Vet  its  coimexion  with  the  question  of  the  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Church 
•which  fostcrrs  the  double  claim  of  Lciretio  and  of  Nazareth,  de- 
mands an  investigation  iliat,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
be  decmtrd  gi'atuituus.  The  difiiculty  is  not  evaded  hy  the  dis- 
tinction that  the  one  is  a  house,  and  tlie  other  a  grotto,  because 
both  house  and  gmtto  are  asserted  to  enclose  the  exact  locality 
of  the  Angelic  visitation — to  he  each  the  scene  of  a  single  event 
which  can  only  have  happened  in  one.  But  this  is  not  all.  If 
it  were  pnicticable  for  either,  being  once  cuuimitled,  to  abate 
its  pretensions,  it  is  palpable  to  e%-cry  Iravellcr  who  com- 
pares the  sanctuaries  that  by  no  possibility  can  they  ever  have 
men  amalgamated.  The  ^  Santa  Casa'  at  Loretto  is  an  edifice 
of  3C  feet  by  17 :  its  walls,  though  externally  cased  in  marble, 

can 


can  be  set^n  in  their  orig^inEiL  slate  from  the  Itiside,  and  appear 
to  be  of  A  clark-red  polUhcd  stone.  TLo  west  face  has  one 
square  window,  through  which  it  is  affirmed  the  Angel  flew ;  the 
east  contains  a  rude  cliimm-y,  in  fixnit  of  whicli  is  a  block  of 
naasonry,  supposed  to  be  the  altar  on  which  8t.  Peter  said  mass, 
when  the  A^Htstles,  afu>r  the  Ascensl<i>n,  turned  the  bouse  into  a 
church.  On  the  north  side  is  (or  ralher  was)  a  door,  now  walled 
up.*  Notwithstandin^ihat  the  monks  of  Lorcttu  and  of  Nazareth 
Itavc  but  a  dim  knowledge  of  the  sacred  luculities  of  eacb  other^ 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Palestine  could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  distant  but  migbtv  sanctuary  patroniziril  by  tlie  liigliest  au- 
thorities of  their  Church.  Thev  therefore  show  to  .inj*  inquiring 
traveller  the  space  which  was  occupied  by  the  Htd^  House 
before  its  flight — the  only  space  certainly  on  which  it  could 
have  stood  if  either  the  Italian  or  Svrian  tradition  wore  to  be 
maintained.  This  space  is  a  vestibule  in  front  of  the  grotto, 
into  which  the  house  is  alleged  to  have  o{>ened.  The  nltcmtioDS 
wliirh  the  Church  of  Xazareth  have  undergone  render  it  imjws- 
sible  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  variation  of  measurements.  But 
the  position  of  ttje  grotto  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  any  such  appendage  as  the  Sunta  Casa. 
Whichever  way  the  house  is  supposed  to  abut  on  the  rock,  it 
would  have  closed  up,  with  blank  walls,  the  very  passages  by 
which  alone  the  communication  coiihl  be  effected.  A  conijiarison 
of  the  masonry  of  the  so-cnlled  workshop  of  Juseph  at  .\uzareth, 
with  the  material  of  the  House  of  Loretio,  nmy  be  considered  no 
less  fatal  to  the  tbeor}'.  Whilst  the  latter  is  of  a  kind  wholly 
unlike  anything  In  Palestine,  the  former  is  composed,  as  might 
be  expected,  of  the  grey  limestone  of  the  country,  of  which,  ao 
doubt,  the  bouses  o£  Nazareth  were  in  all  times  built. 

To  many  it  may  seem  superfluoms  to  attempt  a  serious  refu- 
tition  of  tlie  most  incredil)le  of  eccleiiaslical  legends.  Rut  (he 
claims  of  Lorelto  have  been  so  strongly  maintained  by  French 
and  Italian  (we  happily  cannot  yet  say  English)  writers  of  our 
own  times — the  faith  of  the  Sec  of  Rome  is  so  deeply  pledged 
to  its  genuineness  by  bulls  and  indulgences,  as  well  as  by  custom 
and  trailitiim,  that  an  interest  uttacEics  to  it  far  beyond  its  intrinsic 
importance.  Kven  if  the  story  were  accepted  the  embarrassment 
remains,  for  there  is  still  the  rival  sanctuary,  which  is  ecjually 
under  the  Papal  iiuthority.  If  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
such  a  relic,  and  the  truth  of  such  a  miracle,  can  be  left  unde- 
cided, it  eitlier  follmvs  that  t}ie  system  of  local  sanctuaries  is  of 
no  practiial  importance,  or  that  on  momentous  points  of  practical 

*  We  have  omilto),  for   the  »ttk«  gf    perepicullf,  all  the   oonfvttoily   ouxkni 
■llcritluut. 
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importance  the  Oiurcli  of  Rome  is  as  little  capable  of  infnllibly 
guUIiiig  its  members  as  the  Church  of  Englaod  or  the  CburcU 
of  Geneva. 

But  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  legend  has  also  a  value 
as  a  general  illustration  of  tlie  hiatory  of '  Holy  Places.'  Nazareth 
was  taken  by  Sultan  Khalil  in  121*1,  when  he  stormed  tbe  last 
refuge  of  the  Crustulcrs  in  the  neighbouring  ciiy  of  Acre. 
From  that  time,  not  Nazuretb  only,  but  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
was  closwl  Ut  the  devotions  of  Kurope.  The  natural  longing  lo  see 
the  scenes  of  the  events  of  the  Sacred  History — the  superstitious 
craving  lo  win  for  prayer  the  favour  of  consecrated  localities — 
did  not  expire  with  the  Crusades.  The  demand  renmine<I, 
though  tlio  supply  was  gone.  Can  we  wtmtler  that,  under  such 
circumstanres,  there  should  have  arisen  first  the  desire,  and  next 
the  belief,  ihnt  if  Mahomet  rouUl  not  go  to  the  muunlain,  tlie 
mouniciia  must  come  lo  Mahomet?  The  House  of  Loretto  is 
the  pctrifartion,  su  to  sj>eak,  of  the  *  Last  sigh  of  the  Crusades  ;  * 
its  particular  form  suggested  jKissibly  by  the  Holy  House  of  St, 
Framis  at  Assisi,  then  first  acquiring  its  European  cclehriiy. 
It  is  not  iniieed  a  matter  of  conjecture  that  in  It-ily,  where  the 
temperament  of  the  people  most  craves  such  slimulauls,  thera 
were  devotees  who  actually  endeavoured  to  reproduce  withia 
their  own  immediate  neigh bourhiMid  the  very  scenes  of  Palestine, 
One  such  example  is  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Bologna, 
within  whose  walls  are  crowded  together  various  chapels  and 
courts,  representing  not  only,  as  in  ibe  actual  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  the  several  scenes  of  the  Crucifixion,  hut  also  the 
Trial  and  Passion  ;  and  which  Is  entitU'd,  in  a  long  in&tTiptinQ 
nnixt><l  tij  its  cloister,  the  '  SiuictaSimituium  ;'  nay,  literally  'the 
Jerusak'm*  of  Italy.*  Another  siMI  more  curious  instance  may 
be  seen  at  Varallo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont.  Bernartlino 
Caimo,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  at  the  close  of 
the  lirtecutb  century,  resolved  to  select  the  s|>ot  in  Lombardy 
which  most  resembled  the  Holy  Land,  in  order  that  his  country- 
men iniglit  enjoy  the  a(lvanlag(>s  withimt  undergoing  the  priva- 
tions he  had  sufl'ered  himself.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful valleys  leading  down  from  the  roots  of  Monte  Rosa,  be 
chose  (It  must  be  confessed  that  the  rescinblniiL-e  is  sojucwlmt 
like  thai  between  Monnioulb  ntid  Maccdon)  three  bills,  which 
should  represent  respectively  Tabor,  Olivet,  and  Calvary  ;  and 
two   mountain  streams,  which  should  in  like   manner  personate 

*  This  clititch  wu,  al  lra.«t  in  Jtsfuniidjittoti,  conaidenibly  rarltcr  tl>an  ttiat  or  Lvtett*), 
bAVinglfBHi  litxl  ccpttinl  ill  \\\t  filli  ceiitorv.  Ttieie  !■  an  excclletil  ntcuuni  -.if  tl  in 
Profewir  Willii**  K^say  on  ttw  Aiclnrrctural  Uislury  wf  lite  Cbordi  of  iLe  Holy 
Srpulctit*. 
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tbe  Kedron  ami  Jordan.  Of  these  the  central  hill.  Calvary, 
became  the  *  Holy  Place*  of  Lombard^.  It  was  fri*qucMtetl  by 
S.  Curio  Burromeo,  and  under  bis  auspices  was  studded  with 
chajM^ls,  in  which  the  scenes  of  tbe  I's^sion  are  emlxHlietl  la 
wnjten  figures  of  the  size  of  life.  Tbe  entire  coimtn-  rouod 
continues  to  this  hour  tu  send  its  peasants  by  thoasands  as 
)>il);rinis  tu  the  sacred  mount.  As  the  fccliii[i:s  which  attuatcd 
13emardlno  Caimo  would  naturally  have  existed  in  a  more  ferrid 
state  two  n^nturies  earlier,  when  the  loss  of  Palestine  was  more 
keenly  felt,  and  the  cnptore  of  Naxareth  was  fresh  in  every  one's 
mind,  vie  can  easily  imajjfine  that  the  sanie  tendency  which 
produced  a  second  Jerusaletn  at  Bolu^ia  and  a  second  Palestine 
al  V'arallo,  wouhl,  on  the  secluded  shores  of  the  Adri.-itic,  by 
some  [jeasant's  dream,  or  the  return  of  some  Croatian  chief  fram 
the  last  Crustide.  or  the  story  of  mnw  Eastern  voyager  landing 
on  the  cousi  uf  Kutnaju^im,  produce  u  btrcond  NaKaretli  at  Fiume 
uud  Loretto.  What  in  a  more  i^orant  and  poetical  age  was 
ascribed,  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  House,  to  the  hands  of  an^ls, 
was  inteiide<l  in  the  rase  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulrhre  to  have  been 
literally  accomplished  by  Sixtus  V.  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sublime 
Purte  for  its  bodily  transference  to  Home,  that  su  Italv  mijrhl 
^lury  in  possessing  the  actual  sites  of  tbe  conception,  the  birth, 
and  the  burial  of  our  Saviour. 

III.  Every  one  has  read  of  the  multitude  of  Holy  Places  which 
cluster  within  imd  around  the  wulU  of  Jerusiiletu.  liver  sin(*c 
the  occupation  of  the  cltv  by  the  Crusaders,  the  sann;  localities 
have  age  after  ag:e  been  pointed  out  to  pilorims  and  travellers 
with  sin-^ular  uniformity.  Here  ami  tliere  a  tradition  has  been 
misplaced  by  accident,  or  trauspuaed  for  tonvunicm-c,  or  »uj>- 
pressed  in  fcoi*  of  ridicule,  or,  may  be,  from  huuest  doubts; 
but,  on  the  whole,  what  M-as  shown  to  Mnundeville  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  with  »  few  omissions  shown  to  Maundrell 
in  the  seventeenth  ;  and  wliat  Maundrell  lu«s  desciibed  with  tbe 
dry  humour  characteristic  of  liiji  ajje,  may  still  Im:  verified  by 
travellers  who  take  the  tnnible  of  procuring  an  intelligent 
^ide.  Such  localities  are  curious  as  reliis  of  that  remarkable 
period  when  for  tbe  first  oAd  only  time  Palestine  became  « 
European  proviiire-~as  the  scenes,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  of 
some  of  the  most  celebmtcd  works  of  European  art,  ami  as  the 
fouu(ain-!iead  of  some  of  the  most  extemiive  uf  European  super- 
stitions. No  one  coulil  see  without  at  least  a  passing  emotion 
the  various  points  in  the  Via  Dolorusii,  which  have  been  re- 
peated again  and  again  in  pictures,  and  in  legends,  througiiout 
the  western  world  ;  the  spot  where  Verouita  is  said  to  hare  ro- 
ceivcd   the    sacred    cloth,   for  wluch  Lucca,   Turin,  and    Kome 
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contend — the   tliresbolil  where  is  believed   to  lifive   stooil   the 
Brala  8an»a,  row  worn  Iiv  the  reaseleas  toil  of  Roman  pilgrims 
in  front  of  St.  John  Lntcran.     On  th(»se  leswT  sites  it  ib  nselesi 
to  dwell  in  (lelai).      But  they  possess  one  rommon  feature  which 
it  is  worth   while  briefly  to  notiec.     Some  eounlries,  such  as 
Greero — some  cities,  such  as  Rome — lend  thoinselvcs  wltli  jjrent 
facility  to  the  growth  of  legCTids.     The  stalactite  fifjures  of  thei 
CoryeiaTi  cave  at  once  explain  the  nripn  of  the  nymphs  who  are 
»nid  to   hiiTc  dwelt  there.     The  dcserteil  lialls,  the  subtenanean 
houses,  the  endless  ratneombs  of  Rome,  afford  an  ample  field  far, 
the  loealisatioTi  nf  the  numerous  persons  and  events  with  which! 
the  pariv  Roma-n  ecrlesia.itieal  history  abounds.   Rut  in  .lerusalciO ' 
it  is  not  so.    Thefeaturelessrocks  without  the  wnlls,  the  mere  dnrt] 
and  ashes  of  the  city  within,  repel  the  attempt  toamalg^amatc  thecai 
with  the  fables  which  are  affixwitt)  them,  ami  which,  by  the  very  I 
fact  of  their  almost  imperreptihlecyMmexion  with  the  spots  inqae»»J 
tion,  hetrav  their  foreipfn  parontflfjc.    A  frnj^rment  of  old  snilpture 
lyinirat  a  house  door  is  suflieient  to  mark  the  abode  of  Veronica — 
a  broken  column,  separated  frrnn  its  conipfinions  in  a  colonnade 
in  the  next  street,  is  pointed  ont  as  that  to  which  the  decree  of 
Pilate  was  affixed,  or  on  "whirh  the  cock  crew — a  faint  line  on  the 
surface  of  a  rock  is  the   mark  of  the  girdle  wliich   the  Virpn 
dropt  to  convince  Thomas.     'ITierc  is  no  attempt  nt  sublk'  fraud, 
or  even    at   probabilitv.     The  only   handle  perhaps,  even  for  a 
lea-cntlarv  superstructure,  nfflnrde«l  by   the  scenes  themselves  ia 
the  red   and  white  colonr  of  the  limestone  rock,  which,  jf  the 
Scala  .Santa  or  anv  part  of  it  were  ever  at  Jenisalero,  may  ha**e 
ws^sted  the  marks.     Criticism  ami  belief  arc  alike  disarmed 
by  the  child-like,  and  almost  playful,  spirit,  in  which  the  early 
pilsrims  and   crusadeTs  must  have  grine  to  and  fro,  seekinfj;  for 
places  in  which  to  realize  the  dreams  of  their  own  imaginalitms.* 

From  these  leaser  memorials — the  mere  sport  and  exuberance 
"of  monastic  traditions — we  pass  to  the  greater,  thoufrh  sfill  not 
the  greatest,  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Jenisalem.  They  are — the 
Church,  or  rather  Mo9<|ue,  of  the  Ascensirm,  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Olivet ;  the  Church  conlainin?  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  nt  its 
ffiot ;  and  the  '  Cemaculum,'  or  Church  of  the  Apostles,  on  Mount 
Zifm. 

1.  The  present  edifice  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  has  no 
claims  to  antiquity.     It  is  a  small  octagon  chB|)eI  situated  in  the 

*  An  iititmccive  cxamptr  of  tbc  mtilincM  wilh  wliicli  aereral  lucalitit-i  wnv  iti- 
T<>nt»>il  fr«jr  (i*  »wn  in  SlPwnlf*  iiiiCDmnLHW  accmanf  uf  ihc  .-lermmnculiilitm  uf  the 
11  nliomcivi  iclica  in  Ihc  Mosqur  of  Chnnr  to  CbTiitiaii  tiuHory  11111411;  xhnX  Aati  periud 
ill  tlie  Iw^lDL  t:»ituTy  wlioi  it  wa*  in  (lie  IluuiU  uf  ibe  Cruuulpn  (luirly  Kugliitt 
Trnvelkr*,  \k  A9). 
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court  of  a  moaque,  the  minaret  of  which  is  ascraded  by  every 
traveller  for  tlie  sake  of  the  celebrated  view  to  which  the  world 
cat!  offer  no  rqual.  VVitliin  the  clinpcl  is  the  rock  which  has 
been  poinlpd  out  to  pil^ims,  ai  least  since*  the  aeveotb  century,  as 
imprinted  with  the  footstt-pof  our  .Saviour.  Tlicrc  is  no  mcuiorial 
lo  wliicli  we  more  joyi'ullv  apply  our  obsprvations  upon  the  sli^ht- 
ness  of  ground  with  whit-li  iniuiy  of  the  sacred  localities  were 
selected.  It  wouhi  Ik;  painful  to  witness  any  syinploni  of  fraud, 
or  even  tlic  adoption  of  some  fantastir  tritk  of  nature,  in  cotinexioD 
with  such  an  event  as  is  here  commemorated.  A  deep  repulsion 
would  be  tieatcd  in  all  but  the  wmrseit  minds  were  there,  for 
example,  any  such  impression  as  that  wliicli  is  shown  in  the 
Chapel  of  l)oniine  (Jiio  Vadis  at  Home,  orof  St.  Kadt^gonde  at 
Poitiers,  where  well-defined  fi^otitiarks  in  the  s«me  indicate  ibc 
spots  in  which  our  Suviuur  is  allejied  to  have  appeared  t<)  St. 
t'eter  arid  St.  Kade^onde.  Here  there  is  only  a  simple  cavity 
in  l}w.  rock,  which  has  no  more  resemblance  to  &  human  fool  tlina 
to  anything  else.  It  must  ttav**  been  chosen  in  deiaull  of  anytbing 
better  ;  and  could  never  of  itself  have  sugg;este<l  the  connexion. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  marks 
the  site  oil  which  Helena  built  <me  of  the  only  two  churches 
which  tlusebius  ascribes  to  her— tlie  church  *  on  the  tttp  of  the 
hill'  whose  glittering  cross  was  the  firbt  thing  that  caught  the  eye 
of  the  jiil^imst  who,  in  the  a^e  of  Coiistanllne  and  of  Jerome, 
ap])roaclicd  Ji-rusalem  froui  the  south  and  west  At  the  same 
lime:}  a  circumstance,  on  which  Kusebius  lavs  gi'eat  stress,  has 
been  strangely  overlmtkeil  by  most  oi  those  who  have  treated 
on  the  subject,  and  which,  though  it  may  not  invalidate  the 
idcntilv  of  the  position  of  the  ancient  church  with  the  present 
m[)S({ue,  certainly  throws  a  new  Huht  upon  the  objc-ct  for  which 
it  was  erected.  *  A  true  tratlition,'  he  tells  us,  *  main  tains  that 
our  l,t>rd  had  initiated  his  iliacijiles  in  his  secret  mysteries' 
before  the  Ascension,  in  a  cave  to  which,  ou  that  iiccount,  pil- 
grimages were  in  his  time  made  froni  all  parts  <if  the  Kmpire, 
and  it  was  to  honour  this  cave,  which  Constnntine  himself  also 
adorned,  that  Helena  built  a  church,  in  memory  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, on  the  summit  of  the  mounlain.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
JCusebiiis  must  refer  to  the  singular  catacomb,  commonly  called 
the  Tombs  of  the  Pniphets,  which  is  a  short  dist.-mc£  lielow  the 
thirti  summit  of  Mount  Olivet,  antl  was  first  distinctly  noticed 
by  Arciilf  ill  the  seventh  century,  to  whom  were  shown   within 

•  Arciilf.     (ICnrly  Kii^Iitti  TraMUeri,  p.  fl.)     He  ipralEt  of  Ihe  '  diwt '  on  which 
tli«  imprcRfiun  reni>iii« ;  Imi  iitotmblj  he  meaiiT  iHe  aatuc  ihing. 
I  li'HTinijin.  Kiiilaph.  yaul. 
I  KuMb.  Vit.  Court.,  iti.  41,  43 ;  Demoml.  Evuib.,  vt.  18,  p.  2B8. 
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it  'four  stono  tables,  where  our  Lord  am!  the  Apostles  sate.'* 
In  the  next  century  the  game  *  four  tabh?*  of  His  Supper*  were 
seen  by  Bernard  the  VV'isf,  who  spen.ks  nf  a  churrh  beinir  erected 
there  to  rormnemnrato  the  Betrayn-l.t  From  tliat  period  it  re- 
mained unnoiiced  till  attenlioii  wns  a^aln  called  to  it  by  the 
travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  iu  whose  tunc  it  had  as- 
sumed its  present  name. 

It  is  possible  that  what  Remard  calls  the  church  may  have 
been  ihs  remains  of  thp  huildinifs  which  C-ontttantine  erpcted, 
and  that  the  ruins,  still  disceniible<m  the  thini  swnirnir.  may  be  the 
vestiifcsuf  the  snercti  edifice  of  Helena.  It  is,  however,  possible 
also  (and  the  ■expression  '  summit  nf  the  whole  mountiia,'  rather 
leads  In  tljis  ronelusion),  that,  thousrh  in  connexion  with  the 
cave,  her  church  was  built  on  the  site  which  is  usually  assi^ctl 
to  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  present  mosque.  But,  whichever 
be  the  case,  it  is  clear  from  llie  lanijuB^B  of  Kusebius  that  the 
spat  which  she  meant  to  honour  was  not  the  scene  of  the  As- 
cension itself,  but  the  scene  of  the  conversations  which  preceded 
tliat  event,  and  which  were  believed  to  bave  occurred  in  the  rave. 
Had  this  been  cltriLi-ly  perccivetl  much  useless  <-ontn*vcrsy  would 
have  been  spannl.  There  is  no  proof  from  Eusebius  that  tlie 
place  from  which  our  Lord  mi*;ht  be  presumed  to  have  ascended 
was  ever  spccifietl  at  all.  Here  was  (as  usual)  the  tradition  of  the 
cave^  and  nolhins;  besides,  and  Helena  (Ixed  ujioii  the  site  of 
her  cburc:h  partly  (no  doubt)  from  its  commantHnir  pisititm^ 
partly  frc)m  its  vicinity  to  the  rocky  labyrinth  in  which  the  in- 
structions immediately  precedinfj  the  Ascension  were  supposed 
to  have  l>een  (lelivere<l.  It  was  reserved  for  ohscnant  travellers  of 
our  own  time  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  what  is 
at  presi-nt  allej^d  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Ascension  with  the  words 
of  St.  Luke.  tt>  wliich  we  must  add  its  palpable  conlrarUction  to 
the  whole  character  ot  the  event.  Even  if  the  Evangelist  h-id  been 
less  explicit  in  slating  that  'Jesus  led  out  the  disciples  as  far 
as  Bethany/  we  shout<3  still  have  maintained  that  the  sei'lnded 
htllsj  which  overhang  the  villa<;c  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Olivet 
are  as  evidently  appropriate  to  the  ciiti;-c  lcnt>r  of  the  narrjitjve^ 
as  llic  startlinj;,  wc  mifrhl  almost  say  oflt-nsive,  publiciiy  of  a 
spot  in  full  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusatem  is  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  it,  and  (in  the  absence,  as  it  now  appears,  of  even  tradi- 
tional support)  in  every  sense  untenable. 

2.  There  are  probably  not   many  Englishmen  who,  before  the 


•  HhtIjt  TmvfU  in  PaWinr,  p.  4,  t  H^J-.  p.  W. 

{  Tii'i'  r«peciany  to  wliicli  Tutiltr  ossigin  th«  name  of  Ujriwl  Hajacb  (Silonliqnellc 
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diplamatlcai  coutniversy  wbitb  it  has  provokctl,  knew  nnyliiimr 
oi  tlip  TojnL  of  tlio  Vir;rin  Marv,  the  least  kiiownf  but  tnu»t 
Fomaniic,  SAnctuarj  of  nuy  that  is  to  lie  fuuiiil  iu  I'al^&tiu& 
Vi't  tlierc  are  tew  tr<iYoIiers  wUuse  attentian  is  not  arrested  bj 
the  si^btofa  venurablc  cliajKrl,  approached  by  a  lli^iit  of  st«ps, 
which  lead  from  tlie  rotky  riHiis  uf  Olivet  amon^  wliich  it 
stands,  anil  entered  hy  vet  again  anotlier  nud  dei^per  descent, 
under  the  low-browej  arcbos  of  a  Gothic  roof,  pnxlucing 
on  u  sumllcr  scale  the  !>auie  iuij>res!»luii  uf  awiul  gloom 
that  is  so  remarlcable  in  ibe  subterranean  church  of  Assui. 
*  Vim  must  know,'  says  Maundeville,*  '  that  this  Church  is  very 
low  in  the  earth,  and  a  part  is  quite  within  the  eartli.  But  [ 
ioingine  that  It  watt  not  founded  so;  but  since  Jerusalem  Iiaa 
been  so  often  duslroycd,  and  tlie  walls  broken  down,  aud  IcveilvU 
witli  the  valle)-,  aud  thai  they  have  been  so  filled  a^ain  aud  the 
gronnfl  rai&etl,  for  that  re-OMin  tLe  church  js  so  low  in  the  eaitfa. 
Neverlbelcss,  men  say  there  cumumnly,  that  tbe  earth  hath  t^ceQ 
SD  evLT  :>lncc  the  time  that  uur  Ludy  was  burled  thcie,  and 
niuti  als4>  say  there  that  it  ^ruwa  and  incTeases  evi-ry  day  without 
doubt.'  Its  history  is  comparatively  reient.  It  is  not  mei>> 
tinned  by  Jeruinu  amongst  the  sncn-d  plnrcs  visited  by  Paula, 
and,  il'  on  such  matters  tbe  authority  i4'  tbe  Thinl  General 
Council  t  iniiuppusud  lo  have  weight,  thetoinbof  tbn  Virgin  ougbfc 
nut  Lu  be  found  at  Jerusalem  but  at  Ephesus.  The  authority, 
however,  nf  n  General  Cuuncil  has  been  unable  to  hold  its  groiuid 
against  the  later  lej^nd,  wltieii  placed  her  deatb  anil  burial  al 
the  lluly  City.  K\en  the  (ireek  peasants  of  liphciiuit  itseU^ 
thimgh  still  pointing  to  the  ruined  edifice  on  the  heights  o£ 
Curessus^  as  tbe  tomb  of  the  Panaghia,  have  l>oen  taught  to  con- 
sider it  a$  Cum meroora ting  anotlier  PnuagbJa  than  the  *TbeO" 
ttM^os,*  in  wbuni  tlicir  great  Council  exulted.  Greeks  und  Latins, 
unhu]>pily  fur  tbe  peace  of  Kurope,  unite  in  <xniteudiug  lor  tbe 
possession  of  the  rocky  sepulchie  ul  the  foot  of  Olivet — the 
scpne,  aceurding  to  the  belief  of  both  churches,  of  thai  *iV»-- 
sumption,'  which  has  been  iuimortaiised  by  the  genius  of  Tituua 
and  ilaphael,  ami  which,  iu  our  later  ages,  has  |iAssed  from  tbe 
region  uf  poetry  imd  tlevotion  into  a  literal  doctrine. 

Close,  however,  to  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  is  a  spot  which,. 
OS  it  is  omitted  in  Abbe  Micbou's  tatalo^e  of  Holy  Places,  wc 
ought  in  consistency  to  pass  <»vcr.  ^  ct  a  few  words— and  perhaps 
the  fewer  the  better — must  Ik?  devotetl  to  the  (tarden  of  Geth- 
seinane.     That  the  tradition  rcucbcs  back  to  the  age  of  Coostaar 

•  EmIj;  Travel)  in  Palestine,  p.  ]  76. 

•f  Giticil.  H>inliiuiii,  (uni.  ].  ]-p.  1 4.1.     The  h'ulurv  of  (he  IniililUm  !•  well  yiren  in 
Mr.  Winianii'i  Holjr  Ciiv,  2ntl  c«l.  voJ.  ii.  [>.  43*. 
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tine  is  certain.  How  far  it  ajrrw^  with  tlie  slight  indications  of 
its  poKitioti  in  tbc  Gospel  narmtive  will  be  judged  bv  the  im* 
pre&sion  of  each  individuaj  trovcller.  Some  will  think  it  too 
jiublir.  Others  wiU  see  an  nrg-ument  in  its  favour  from  its  chise 
proximity  to  the  brtwik  Kedron.  Non*  probablvwill  l>e  disposed 
to  receive  llic  iradilioniil  sites  which  surrmiiid  it — the  Grotto  of 
ihe  Astjny,  tbc  rocky  bank  of  ti»e  three  Apostles,  the  '  terra 
clamnata '  oi  the  Belnya).  But  in  spite  of  all  the  doubts  ttiat 
<'an  be  raised  ajviLinst  their  antiquity  and  the  greniiinencss  of  their 
site,  the  eifjht  age*!  olive-trees — now  indeed  less  strikinp:  in  the 
modem  ixardcn-enclosure  thaii  when  they  stood  free  aiul  unpro- 
tected (rti  the  rough  hill-side — will  remain,  so  hin<j  as  llieir 
already  protracted  life  is  spared,  the  ninst  venerable  of  their 
race  on  the  surfai  e  of  the  ettrih ;  of  all  the  aacrwl  memorials  in 
or  about  Jerusnletn,  the  most  affecting  and,  except  the  evcrlaftiinK 
bills  themselves,  most  nearly  carryinji;  back  the  thoughts  to  the 
events  which  they  commemorate. 

3.  On  the  brow  of  Mount  ^ion  a  conspic-uons  minaret  is 
pointed  out  from  a  flistance  to  the  traveller  approachinir  Jernsaleni 
from  the  south,  as  marking  the  Miisquc  of  the  Tomb  of  David. 
Within  the  jireciucts  uf  that  mosque  is  a  vaulted  Gothic 
chamber,  which  cxmtains  within  its  four  walls  a  ^rrenter  confluence 
of  traditions  than  any  other  place  in  Palestine,  after  the  Hnly 
Sejiulirhre.  It  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mlificc, — it  cannot 
of  course  be  the  very  church  itself,-— which  Kpijiiumius  mentions 
ns  linvinaf  survived  the  <rapliire  of  Jt-rusnleni  by  'I'ltus.  That  in  the 
davs  of  Cyril  there  was  some  such  buildin<;,  in  which  he  delivered 
his  famous  lectures,  is  evident  from  his  own  aUusions,  But  it  is 
startling  to  bear  that  this  is  theupperctitunlK-r  of  the  Last  Supper, 
of  the  mcelinK  after  the  Uesurrectlon,  of  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, f»f  the  residence  and  death  of  the  Virgin,  ol  the  burial 
of  Slephen.  If  it  were  not  for  the  antiquity  of  some  of  these 
pretensions — dating  as  far  Wck  as  tlie  fourth  century,  and  the 
interest  of  aU  of  them — it  wituld  be  hardly  worth  while  to  allude 
to  assumptions  wiiich  rest  on  a  foundation  too  frag-ilc  to  bear 
discussion.  A  conjecture  might  almost  T>e  hazarde<l,  that  the 
bnihting,  being  in  ruins  or  of  palpnblv  earlier  date  thnu  the  rest 
of  the  city  as  rebuilt  by  ]ia(lrian,  had  served  as  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  every  memorable  event  whicli  remained  unattached. 
It  is  impossible  at  least  th:it  it  should  be  both  tlie  scene  of  the 
'Crtnaculum/  and  stand  within  the  precincts,  or  rather  above 
the  vault  of  the  Tomb  of  David.  The  belief  that  here  is  the 
burial-place  of  the  iloyal  Psaltnist,  although  tnlerlaincd  by 
Christians^  Jews,  and  Mussulmeu  alike,  has  given  it  a  special 
sanctity  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  last,  and  M.  J>e  Saulcy  has  emlea- 
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vourcd,  in  a  very  clabornto  ar^ment,  to  set  up  in  preference  ihc 
catacomb  on  the  nortli  f.}i  tlic  city,  commonly  called  tbc  Tnmbi 
of  the  Kin^.  But  the  old  site  is  mnintainnl  by  many  zealous 
upholders  of  the  local  traditions,  as,  for  example,  by  Mr.  Williams, 
in  his  'Holy  City,'*  and  atl  lli;it  wc  assert  is  the  inomipatibility 
of  the  claim  to  be  at  once  the  scene  of  David's  burial  and  of 
the  Last  Supper,  The  Jewish  feeling-,  at  the  cnmmenoemcnt  of 
the  Gospel  History,  could  never  have  permitted  a  residence  to 
exist  ill  juxtaposition  with  the  Royal  Sepulchre. 

4.  Wc  now-  approach  the  most  sacred  of  the  Holy  Places ;  io 
comparison  of  which,  if  genuine,  all  the  rest  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  which,  even  if  spurious,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  world.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  on  the  present 
occasion  to  unravel  once  more  tlie  tangled  controversy  of  the 
identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchrcf  Everything,  we  believe,  which 
can  be  urged  against  the  claim  will  be  found  in  the  *  Biblical 
Researches'  of  Dr.  llobinson-^everything  which  can  be  said 
in  its  favour  in  Ihc  *  Holy  City'  of  J\Ir.  Williams,  including, 
US  it  does,  the  able  discussion  by  IVofessor  Willis  on  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  cburch.  It  is  enough  to  remind  our  renilers 
that  the  decision  mainly  turns  upon  the  solution  of  two  questions, 
one  historical,  the  other  topographical.  It  is  commonly  confessed 
that  the  present  edifice  stands  on  the  site  of  that  which  was  con- 
slnictfKi  by  Constantine,  and  the  historical  question  is  the  value 
to  be  liltaclied  to  the  allegation  that  the  spot  was  marketl  out  in 
the  time  of  the  latter  by  a  temple  or  statue  of  V^euus,  which,  the 
Kmperor  Hadrian  had  erected  lor  the  purpose  of  jiolluting  the 
spot  believed  to  be  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  the  Christians  of  bis 
age.  The  Crucitixion,  as  we  all  know  on  the  highest  authority, 
being  without  the  city,  and  the  tonib  in  a  garden  nigh  at  baud, 
the  topographical  qutrsltoti  is  whether  it  is  jiussible,  from  its 
position,  that  the  selected  locality  couhl  have  been  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Jerusuleni.  On  the  liisturicnl  brondi 
of  the  inquiry  we  will  merely  remark  that  the  advocates  of  the  ■ 
Sepulchre  have  never  fairlv  met  the  difficulty  well  nrged  by  the  ™ 
learned  Dean  of  St.  I'aurs.J  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  tliat 
Hadrian  could  have  had  any  motive  in  defiling  the  spot  with 
heathen  abominations,  wtien  bis  whole  object  in  establishing  bis 
Roman  coiimy  at  Jerusalem  was  to  insult  the  .lews,  and  not  tbc 
Christians,  who  were  emphatically  divided  from  them.     It  is     _ 

♦  Vol.  ii.  [J.  008.  \  I 

+  Thp  quntioii  Imi  iiltpidy  Vmn  il!icuw«i  hy  ii«  in  an  article  on  Dr.  Roliiofon'f 
*  Bililical  lltMBtcbM*  (y.  It.  vol.  (19,  (ip.  1GS-I7G).     A  eumm»ry  of  b«;lli  iWea  «f  Um 
quMliati  i«   given  in   Ciir  righih  iiiinibiT  of  ihc  '  Muteum  <tf  Cluuical  A«tiquitiei|' 
Ajiril,  IHj;i, 
X  Milmso't  Hiitory  of  Ct»liii*ui(}',  rol.  i.  p.  417, 

equally 
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equally  affirmed  that  Hadrian  f^stahlishod  the  worslarp  of  Venus 
upon  thn  scenp  of  the  Nativitj-,  anti  it  tlirnws  a  further  suspicion 
upon  both  stories  that  there  is  no  allusion,  either  b_v  Justin  or  by 
Ori^n,  to  the  desecration  at  Bcthlcliein,  though  speakiiit;  of  the 
very  cave  over  which  the  Pa^n  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
erected,  and  within  a  century  of  ilserMrtion.  In  thetopi:>fn"aplii«ral 
question,  while  admitting  the  weijrht  of  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  proximity,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  present  site  lo  the  inha- 
bited portion  of  old  Jerusalem,  wc  yet  do  not  think  that  the 
upjKments  of  the  Sepulchre  have  ever  done  justice  to  tlie  arpumcnt 
8^te<]  by  LonI  Nugent,  and  pointedly  brought  out  by  Professor 
Willis,  which  is  derived  from  the  so-called  tombs  of  Josepii  and 
Nicodemus.  Underneath  the  western  galleries  of  the  cliurch  are 
two  excavations  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  as  clearly  form 
nn  ancient  Jewish  sepulchre  as  any  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnonn  or  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kinf^s.  That  they 
should  have  been  so  lon^  overlooked  both  by  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  <mlv  be 
explained  by  the  perverse  dulness  of  the  conventual  guides,  who 
call  Bltentton  instead  to  two  praves  sunk  in  the  floor,*  which 
may  possibly,  like  similar  excavations  at  Petra,  be  of  ancient 
origin,  but  which,  as  Wr,  Schulz  sufirgcsis,  may  have  been  dug  at 
a  later  jipritul  to  represtfnt  the  graves,  wlien  the  real  object  of 
the  ancient  sepulchres  had  ceased  to  be  intelligible — as  the 
tombs  of  some  Mussulman  saints  are  fictitious  monuments 
erected  over  the  rude  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock  beneath. 
The  names  assigned  to  these  sepulchres  arc  fanciful  of  course^ 
but  their  cxislenev  seems  a  conclusive  proof  that  at  some  period 
the  site  of  the  present  church  must  have  been  without  the 
walls,  and  lends  considerable  probability  to  the  belief  that 
the  rotkv  excavation,  which  exists  in  part  perhaps  still,  and 
once  existm]  entire,  within  the  marble  casing  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Sepulchre,  was  a  really  ancient  tomb,  and  not,  as  is  often  rashly 
asserted,  a  modern  imitation. 

Farther  than  this  we  believe  that  in  our  present  slate  of  know- 
ledge no  merelv  topourapliical  cnnsiderations  can  bring  us.  Kven 
if  tliesR  tombs  should  prove  the  site  of  the  present  Church  to 
have  been  outside  some  wall,  they  do  not  prove  it  to  have  been 
the  wall  of  Herod  ;  for  it  may  have  been  the  earlier  wall  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  ;  and  although  it  was  satisfactarily  established 

*  Ev«n  )It.  Curtiiiu,  wtillit  ai);iiJii|{  fiii  tlie  aiiti![iiiiy  urthrae  inmlu,  in  )iU  grftphic 
Socoui)ttfrih«C)mrch,a]iraki  of  tlirm  u  '  in  thr  Hoxr.'  {En»tem  Mamtatrrirs,  p.  E66.) 
Another  (tight  inaccuracy  may  ht  nottc<il  (|>.  203),  bcnu*r  it  c-wifuie*  (he  (rrmror 
a  very  iuiemlin);  imiralUr.  lie  ciuifduitili  'iliettiuie  where ibe  wirniru  1101111  tliinitj; 
Ihc  anointing'  with  "lli*  Wgne  where  tlie  Virjjiit  stood  during  the  Criiciiixiuti.'  The 
two  ipoti  ore  wide  apart. 
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that  the  Church  was  outside  the  wail  of  Herod,  it  would  onit 
prove  the  possibility,  and  not  the  prubabiltty,  of  ittideniitTi'  with 
the  site  of  tlu;  Cruci6xion.  But,  [rranting-  to  the  fuU  the  doubti 
— and  it  ma.j  he  more  than  doubts — which  mu^t  always  banp 
over  the  hi^fheat  claims  of  the  Church  of  the  St^pidclu-e,  we  do 
not  eiiw  the  fecling:s  of  the  man  who  can  look  unmored  on  wliit 
has,  from  tlic  time  of  ConatantiiK',  been  rercrcd  by  the  Iftf^er 
part  of  the  Clirlslian  world  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest  erents  that 
e\'er  (K-t-tirred  upon  eartli,  and  has  itself  become^  for  that  rcasoii^ 
the  centre  of  a  second  cycle  of  events,  which,  if  of  incomporaUy 
lc95  nia^iiitude,  arc  vet  of  a  romantic  interest  almost  unequallnl 
in  human  annals.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
traveller,  who  sees  the  uncertainty  of  the  whole  traditioa,  sltouM 
partake  those  ardent  feelings  lo  which  eveii  a  man  &o  sceptical 
BS  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  ^nuinencss  of  the  localities  confesses,  in 
the  strikin;;  passaarc  In  which  he  dcscriU^s  the  entrance  uf  hiia- 
self  and  liis  companion  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  ;  but  its 
Liter  ;iSsi>ciations  at  least  may  be  fch  by  every  student  of  history 
without  the  faintest  fear  of  superstition  or  irrevcTencc. 

Look  at  it  as  its  site  was  first  fbced  *  by  the  extraordinary  raan 
who  from  so  many  difTcrent  sides  d«rply  afTccted  the  fortunes 
of  Christendom.  Whether  Golgotha  were  here  or  far  away,  there 
is  no  <|uestion  thai  we  can  still  trace,  as  Constaiitiae  or  bis  mother 
first  beheld  it,  the  sweep  nf  locUy  hill,  in  the  face  of  which  Uic 
sepulchre  stood.  If  the  rrntgh  limcalone  be  disputed,  whicfa 
some  maintain  can  slill  be  felt  in  the  interior  of  the  Chaprl  of 
the  ScpulrLre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rock  whic^  cnotuns 
the  'tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemps;'  none  of  thni  which  in 
the  '^prison*  and  in  the  *  cntomhineut  of  Adam's  head'  marks 
the  foot  ol"  the  tllfl'  of  the  jirescnt  (lolfi-otha;  or  of  that  which 
is  seen  at  its  summit  in  tUe  so-calletl  fissure  of  the  '  ri>cks 
rent  by  the  earthquake ;'  none,  lastly,  of  that  through  which 
a  long  descent  conducts  the  pili^rim  to  tlie  subterraneous  chapel 
of  the  '  Invention  of  the  CrossS  In  all  these  places  enough  cao 
be  seen  to  show  what  the  natural  features  of  the  place  must  have 
been  before  the  native  stone  bad  l>oen  *  violateil  by  the  marble' 
of  ConstJmtinc  ;  enough  to  show  that  we  have  al  least  the  satis* 
faction  of  koowing  that  the  church  is  built  on  the  native  hills  of 
the  old   Jemsaiem.t     On  these  cliffs  liave  clustered  the  snccns- 

*  Wr  nrr,  ofcoiinF,  not  igiKRunt  rrf  Mr.  fVTguucHi'i  irgrniwii,  we  nmy  almuit  aa.y, 
briHiniit  uiempt  to  ilin>rme  cvcu  llie  Coliltui'iiiiui  otimiu  of  the  ptraeiil  «t«;  l*ut 
till  l\r  li44  ■liDwii  (iu  ii.K  )U]itunMnit  m|iiin*)  that  tin*  niarktl-plwiB  tif  JeruutMii  wai  St 
llial  I  imp  ill  lli«  vnllp^  of  jebwUBjihat  (to  omit  ull  otlier  olijectiuiu)  mv  cUDgt  UUmK 
that  he  hM  ui&dt!  oat  any  cbm. 

t  Pnli^{i«lh«  mnitt  valii«li1i!  ynti  nf  Pnifirnor  IVillic's  mulrrly  dicciiwun  of  ll 
irholp  Biiltjrct  is  bia  lUtrmpc  lo  rcfeture  the  urijjiiial  f^rm  of  (be  gnmnd. —  (SccIum 
Slid  V.)  , 
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■WTC  edifices  of  the  venerable  pile  which  now  rises  Id  almost 
solitary  grantienr  fn>ni  Ihe  fallen  rity.  Tl»e  two  tlomes.  between 
which  the  Turkish  shcjkb  was  established  by  Saladin  Xo  wutt'h 
the  }}il|^riins  withiii' — tbi^  U-ssrr  duuii-  surmuuutiji^  the  Greek 
chutcli  which  <x.'cupics  the  place  of  Conatautine's  Ijasilicu  ;  the 
l:u:jB;cr  that  which  covers  the  Holv  Sppiilthre  itsell,  and  for  the 
privilege  of  repairing  which  the  world  lias  so  nearly)'  been  roused 
tu  arms — the  Gothic  frunt  of  the  Crusaders,  its  Kuropcan 
features  stnm^eiy  blending-  with  the  Oriental  iinageiT  which 
closes  it  on  every  side ;  tUc  minaret  of  Omar  *  beside  tbe 
Cbristiitn  belfry,  te]lin<;  its  well-known  slory  of  Arabian  devo- 
tion and  magnanimity  ;  the  open  court  thronged  with  buyers 
and  sellers  uf  relics  to  be  carried  home  to  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  earth ;  the  bridge*  and  walla  and  stairs  by  which 
the  monks  of  tbe  adjacent  convents  climb  into  the  galleries ; 
tbe  t'luunbers  of  all  kiods  which  run  Tlirough  the  sitcreil  edifice  ; 
all  these,  and  many  like  appcanuiceii,  unfold  mure  clearly  than  any 
book  ihe  loii)^  series  of  rei'olleelions  which  haii^  around  llic 
tattered  and  incon^uons  mass.  Knter  the  church,  and  the  im- 
pvession  is  the  same.  There  is  the  place  in  which  to  study 
the  diverae  rites  and  forms  of  the  older  churches  of  the  world. 
There  ah>uc  (*>xce|)t  at  BethlehL'm)  arc  ^atlieretl  logelher  all 
tbe  altars  of  all  the  sects  which  existed  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. There  is  the  Iwrbaric  splendour  of  the  Greek  C'lmrcfa, 
exulting  in  its  possession  uf  C<)nstantine's  basilica  and  of  tbe 
rock  of  Calvarj'.  There  is  tlie  deep  poverty  of  tbe  Coptic  and 
Syrian  sects,  each  now  coufinud  to  one  |>altry  cliapcl,  and  which 
forcihlv  contrast  with  the  large  portions  of  the  edihce  which  have 
been  gained  bv  the  Armtnian*  through  thi-  revenues  in  which  that 
church  oi  mercliants — the  Quakers  of  the  l'>asT,  as  they  have  been 
justly  called — ao  richly  abounds.  There  is  the  more  cbastcnetl 
and  familiar  worship  of  the  Latins,  here  reduced  from  the 
gigantic  proportions  which  it  bears  in  its  native  seat  to  a 
bumble  settlement  In  n  foreign  land,  yet  still  securing-  fur  itself  a 
fooling,  with  its  usual  energy,  even  on  localities  which  its  rivals 
seemed  mcist  firmly  to  have  occupied.  High  on  tbe  pluiform  of 
Calvary,  beside  the  Greek  sanctuary  of  the  CiticifiiLion,  it  has 
claimed  a  separate  altar  for  the  liixaltation  of  the  Cross.  Deep 
in  tbe  Armenian  chapel  of  Si.  Helena  it  has  seated  itself  in  tho 

'  Tljc  tn\n«ret  it  Mtiil  to  tUftii  on  thv  tyoi  iiliprr  Omar  pnkyi^il,  lu  ticnr  Llie  Qiursb 
ai  waf  coDijalibU  \til\i  hit  abalninfirg  frimi  tt(  apprnpriatiun  tiy  otferittfc  ii|i  tiii  pnjirt 
trilhin  it.  Thv  •tnrr  is  ■.'nrioiislv  i11u*tnite<l  by  tiie  aecvuiil  wtiich  Alichon  {p.  ''2) 
gWn  of  Ibe  ocenpation  o(  itie  '  Cauaculiiu*  hy  ibc  Maluimciaiu,  A  few  Muuulmni 
ill  tlie  l&tc  cenlurv,  who  were  dttermintd  tci  get  pc«j«Hiuu  «f  the  convent,  «til<freii  it  on 
ijir  (ilfii  lit  ii(  l'«itig  the  ti)m)i  uf  Diiviit,  wiid  their  prajreri  llierc,  aud  froci  that 
n>ani«ii1  it  b«cun«  a  Msbotnctui  nnctuwy. 
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comer  where  the  throne  of  Helena  was  placed  during  the  *  In* 
vontion.'     In  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itsell^  whilst  the 
Greek  Church,   wilh    its   characteristic    formality,   confines  it« 
masses  to  the  antechapel,  where  its  priests  can  celebrate  towanls 
the  east,  the  Latin  Church,  with  tlic  no  less  characteristic  bold- 
ness of  the  west,  has  rushed  into  the  vacant  space  in  the  inner 
shrine,  and,   regardless  ul"   all   the  points  of  the  compass,  has  ^ 
adopted  for  its  altar  the  Holy  Tomb  itself.    For  good  or  for  evi],H 
for  union  or  for  disunion,   the  older  forms  of  Christendom  are^ 
gathered  toffethcr,  as  nowhere  else  in  Kurope  or  in  Asia,  witbia 
those  sacred  walls. 

It  would  be  an  easy  though  a  melancholy  task  to  dwell  on  the 
bitter  dissensions  wliich  have  thence  arisen — to  tell  how  ibe 
Armenians  stole  ttie  Angel's  stone  from  the  ante-chapel  of  the 
Sepulchre — how  the  Latins  procured  a  firman  to  stop  the  repairs 
of  the  dtime  by  tlic  fm-eks — how  the  Greeks  demolished  the 
tomhs  of  tlie  Latin  kings,  fiodfrpy  and  liatdwin,  in  the  resiiiig- 
place  which  tliose  two  heroic  chiefs  had  chosen  for  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  Calvary — how  the  Knglish  traveller  was  taunted 
by  the  Latin  monks  with  eating  the  bread  of  tlu«ir  house,  and  not 
fighting  for  them  in  their  blocKly  conflicts  with  the  Greeks  at 
Easter — how  the  Abvsslnlan  convent  was  left  vai'ant  for  the 
latter  in  the  panic  raised  *vhen  a  drunken  Abyssinian  monk 
shot  the  muezzin  going  his  lounds  on  the  top  of  Omar's 
minaret — how,  after  llie  great  fire  of  1H08,  which  the  Latios 
charge  to  the  ambition  of  their  rivals,  two  years  of  time, 
and  two>thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  restoration  were  consumed 
in  the  endeavours  of  each  party,  by  bribes  and  litigations,  to 
overrule  and  eject  the  others  from  the  places  they  had  respec- 
tively occupie<l  in  the  ancient  arrangeiiienl  of  the  t-hurche* 
■ — and  how  each  party  regards  the  infidel  Turk  as  bis  hcst 
and  only  protector  from  bis  Christian  foe.  Tliese  dissensions, 
however  painful,  are  not  witliout  their  importance,  as  exhibiting 
in  a  pal}mble  form  the  contentimns  and  jealousies  which  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  have  been  the  bane  of  the 
CJiristinn  Church ;  making  mutual  enemies  dearer  than  rival 
brethren,  and  tlie  common  go()d  insignificant  in  comparison 
wilh  tlie  special  privileges  ui  each  segment  of  the  circle.  \cl 
let  us  not  so  part.  Cirievous  as  are  these  (xmtentiims,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  their  extent  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Ecclesiastical  history  is  not  all  controversy,  nor  is  the  area  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  all  limes  and  in  all  places  a 
battle-field  of  sects.  On  ordinary  occasions  it  exhibits  only 
the  singular  sight  nf  diflereiit  natinns,  kindreds,  and  languages 
worshipping,  each  with  its  peculiar  riles,  round  what  tbey  umte 
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in  believing  to  be  the  Tomb  of  their  conimnn  Lord — a  sight 
eciif>4ag  by  the  very  reason  of  it«  singularity,  and  suggestive  of 
R  biglier,  and,  we  trust  tin*  ilay  may  come  wlien  it  may  be  addeti, 
a  truer  iiim^e  uf  the  Christian  Chui'cli  thiui  tEmt  which  is  now  too 
often  derived  from  the  history  both  of  boly  places  and  holy 
tilings. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  in  which  the  Chureh  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  must  he  regarded.  It  is  not  only  the  Church  of  all 
the  ancient  communions — it  is  also  in  a  special  manner  the  Ca- 
thedra! of  Palestine  and  oi  the  East,  and  it  is  there  that  the  local 
religicm  which  attaches  to  all  the  Holy  Flares  reaches  its  highest 
pitch,  receiving  its  colour  from  the  eastern  anrl  barbarous  nations 
wh(»  are  the  priiicipid  elements  in  the  congregation.  Most  of 
our  readers  will  have  derived  their  conception  of  the  Greek 
Easter  at  Jerusalem  from  Mr.  Cnrzon's  graphic  description  of 
tlie  cclebraled  catastroplie  of  1834;  but  as  the  extraordinary 
occurrences  of  that  year  would  convey  a  mlstoken  impres- 
sion of  the  usual  routine,  it  may  be  well  tt>  subjoin  an 
account  of  the  more  customary  celebration  of  the  festival. 
The  time  to  which  our  readers  must  transport  themselves  is  the 
morning  of  Easter  Kve,  which,  by  a  strange  anticipation,  here, 
as  in  Spain,  eclipses  Kasler  Sunday.  The  place  is  the  gallnry 
of  the  Latins,  whence  all  Frank  travcHers  view  the  spectacle, 
—on  the  northern  side  of  the  great  Rotunda — the  model  of  so 
many  Kurapean  churches,  and  of  which  the  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  that  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  was  built  in  express  imitation 
uf  the  famous  original.  Above  is  the  dome  with  its  rents  and 
patches  waiting  to  be  repaired,  and  the  sky  seen  through  the 
opening  in  the  centre,  which,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  admits  the 
light  and  air  of  diiv.  Below  is  the  Chiipel  of  the  Sepulchre — 
a  shapeless  edifice  of  brown  marble;  on  its  shabby  rrmf  a 
meagre  cupola,  tawdr\'  vases  wilh  tawdry  flowers,  anil  a  forest  of 
slender  tapers  ;  whilst  a  blue  curtain  is  drawn  across  its  lop  to 
intercept  the  rain  admitted  through  the  dome.  It  is  divided  into 
two  chapels — t!iat  on  the  west  containing  the  Sepulchre,  that  on 
the  cast  ri>ntjdning  the  'Slone  of  the  Angel.'  Of  these,  the 
eastern  chapel  is  occupied  bv  the  Greeks  and  Armeniiuis.  nnd 
has  a  round  hole  on  its  north  side,  from  which  the  Holy  Fire  is 
to  issue  for  the  Greeks,  and  a  corrcsponditig  aperture  for  the 
Armenians  on  the  south.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Sepulchre,  but  attached  to  it  from  the  outsi<le,  is  the  little  wooden 
chapel,  which  is  the  only  portion  of  the  edifice  allotted  to  the 
Copts.  Yet  further  west,  but  parted  from  the  Sepulchre,  is  the 
cbniKjU  equally  humble,  of  the  Syrians,  whose  poverty  has  pro- 
bably been  tbe  means  of  saving  from  marble  and  decoration  the 

so-called 
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so-called  tombs  ofJobepli  and  Nicodemus  which  \\p  in  tlirirpie> 
cincts.  The  chapel  of  the  Scpulclirn  itself  rises  from  a  dense 
mass  of  pil^ms  who  sit  or  stand  wedgifid  tojrether ;  whilst 
round  them,  and  between  anollier  equally  deusn  mass  which 
lines  the  walla  of  tlie  church,  a  ciri-ular  Iniic  is  formed  by  tno 
circumferences  of  Turkish  soUlicrs.  who  arc  there  to  keep  onln'. 
For  the  first  two  hours  all  is  tranquil.  Nothing  indicates  whnl 
is  coroinjf,  except  that  the  two  or  three  pilpnms  who  baregmt 
close  to  the  ajjeiturc,  whence  the  fire  is  to  spring,  k*^  their 
hands  Axed  in  it  with  a  clench  which  is  neixr  an  ttuiaAt 
relaxed.  About  noon  this  circular  lane  is  suddenly  broluA 
throuffh  bv  a  tan{;lpd  proup  nwhinjj  vioicnti_T  round  till  they 
are  cauphl  by  one  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  It  seems  ro  be  the 
belief  of  tlie  .^xah  (Jreeks  that  unless  they  run  the  circuit  of 
the  Sepulchre  a  certain  nurnbej*  of  times  the  fire  will  not 
appear.  Acrording-lv,  for  two  hours,  or  inare,  a  surcfsaion  af 
gambtils  takes  place,  which  nn  ICnclishman  nan  only  compne 
to  11  mixture  of  prison<;r's  base,  football,  and  leapfrog.*  He  «*§ 
a  medley  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifly  meu,  some  of  them  dressed  in 
sheepskins,  some  almost  naked,  racing  and  catHiini^  hold  «f 
each  other,  UftinET  one  of  their  companions  on  their  shonlder^ 
sometimes  on  their  liends,  and  Tuthinjf  on  witlt  him  till  be  leapt 
on  the  grountl.  when  a  second  succeeds.  A  fu^dcman  tmiaU^ 
precedes  the  rest,  rlappin^^  his  linnds,  to  which  the  otben 
respond  by  the  like  acljon,  adilin;^  wild  howls,  of  which  the 
bunlen  is  'This  is  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ— find  save  iSut 
fcJuUan '^' Jesus  Christ  has  reileemed  us.'  What  bejnnt  in 
tlie  lesser  frmups  soon  {prows  in  magnitude  and  extent,  till  at 
last  the  whole  of  the  passage  between  the  troops  is  continnooslj 
occupied  bv  a  rare,  a  whirl,  a  torrent  of  thesewild  fifj'uros,  wheel- 
ing; round  and  rotiiul  li](e  thc^ubbnth  uf  the  Witches  in  FoD&t. 
Graduallr  the  frenrv  snbsidej;  or  is  rheeketl :  the  rarecriurse  is 
tl('are<I,  .nnd  out  of  the  fireek  Church,  on  the  e-ast  of  the  Ro- 
tunclA,  a  lunz  procession,  with  embroidered  banners,  suppljii^ 
in  their  ritual  the  want  of  ijnages,  defdes  round  tlie  Sepulchre. 

The  csritement,  which  had  before  been  confinetl  to  the 
ronners  and  dancers,  now  hecomeK  nnirersal.      Htvlged  in  bvthe 

*  II  is  powbic  thai  in  thrie  \-*Tianata\cf*  lb«Te  may  be  aotne  r«iiiiuiac«ue«  ofllit 
MicivtiT  fciieral  ^mn,  titdi  an  ibnar  vliicli  (iinV  plare  nruni:!  (be  |ttlr  or  Pklmclna. 
At)  illiHtmliofi  vfaieh  ci>inc«  miTK  1hom«  m4y  1^  (atn>d  i»  Tiwrlicnclotrt  dtachprios 
af  llic  mcM  at  Ilie  Itiuitj  of  Itie  ftvuX  BeJtmin  >auit,  SliC>Lli  Sikleli,  iu  lite  Pnus- 
■nln  nf  Sinai  (RriM'ii.  ii.  p.  2(17-314;,  aikti  in  Jmiinc'*  accDiinl  vf  tti«  wild  funBti«t, 
wh"  prrfonijorf  iratnbola  ntnctly  •imilar  to  thf*?orthpGrfTl<  Kaitcr  bHorc  lh«  it^nMcd 
■rptLlc'lirnvf  Jutju  ibe  lla|ili*t  ami  Rliihn,  nl  Sanurin-- ulular*niui«ltt|ianiin,riirilnM 
liiii.irp  (Miiiitn — stitM  rtitarr  caput,  tt  pmt  IfrK^ni  Iprrani  ¥erlic*  langeir. —  {ilpUapk. 
Paul;  ]i.  113.)  PoMihIy  It  wiu  in  parody  od'Bie  lucb  ipccTuclN  rhai  tW  Latin*  t>«Id 
Ui«b  dsiMw  ill  St.  Sofihia,  in  ihe  «a.ptuK  of  CaiutsntJnfipIr,  al  llie  foiinlt  CruuK)^'. 
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soldiers,  the  two  hiijcrc  mafiReft  of  pil^rrims  remain  in  (heir  places^ 
but  all  i*>in  in-a  wild  succession  of  veils,  tlimugli  which  arc  caught 
from  tiuif  to  time,  stmng'el)'  and  almost  afTcctingly  mingled, 
the  chants  of  the  procession — tin'  stutciy  clianlB  of  the  church 
of  liiuil  and  {.'hr)rBostom — miaf^led  with  the  yells  of  savages. 
Thrice  the  procession  pacps  round  :  and  at  thti  thinl  circuit  the 
two  lines  of  Turkish  soldiers  join  ami  fall  in  l>ehind.  The  c-risis 
of  tlie  day  is  approaching,  and  one  great  movement  rways  the 
multitude  from  side  to  side.  The  presence  of  the  Turks  is 
belieA'-ed  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  fire,  ami  at  this  point 
they  are  drivpn,  or  consent  to  be  driven,  out  of  the  church.  It 
is  dtflicutt  to  describe  the  appcaranci',  as  of  n  baltic  and  a 
Tictory,  which  at  this  motnent  |»er*'iiiles  the  church.  In  every 
direction  the  raginy  mob  bursts  in  upon  the  troops,  who  pom: 
out  of  the  boildio!:^  at  the  south-east  corner.  The  procession  is 
broken  through — the  banners  stagger,  waver,  and  fall,  amidst 
tlie  iligbt  of  priests,  bishops,  and  standard -hearers  hefon-  the 
tremendous  rush.  In  a  small  but  compact  baiid  the  Bishop 
of  Petra  (who  is  uu  this  occasion  the  Uislioj)  of  '  tlio  Fire,' 
the  representative  of  tlic  Hatriarcli)  is  hurried  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Sepulchre,  and  the  door  is  closed  behind  him.  The  whole 
church  is  now  one  lieaving  sea  of  heads  resounding  with  an 
nproar  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  less  tlian  that  of  the 
Guildhall  of  London  at  a  nomination  for  the  City.  A  single 
meant  space  is  left — a  narrow  lane  from  the  fire-hole  in  the 
northern  side  of  the  chapel  to  the  wall  of  the  clnirdi.  By  the 
aperture  itself  stands  a  priest  to  catch  Oic  flame ;  oud  on  each 
aide  of  the  lane,  so  iar  as  the  eye  can  reach,  hundreds  of  hare 
arms  are  stretched  out  like  th<>  branches  of  a  Ictafless  forest — like 
the  Ijranches  of  a  forest  qu)%-ering  in  some  violent  tcin|ie»t. 

In  earlier  and  bolder  times  ttie  expectation  of  tin*  Divine 
pre-sence  was  raised  at  this  juncture  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  the 
appearance  of  a  dove  hovering  ahove  the  cupola  of  the  chapel— 
to  iadieate,  so  Maundrell  was  told,*  and  doubtless  truly,  the  visible 
descent  of  the  Holv  Ghost.  This  exlraordinnry  act,  %vhetheT  of 
extravagaat  aymbulisni,  or  of  daring  profaneness,  hmt  now  been 
discontinued;  but  the  belief  remains — and  it  is  only  from  the 
knowledge  of  that  belief  that  the  full  horror  of  the  scene,  and 
intense  excilrineut  ul  the  next  few  moments,  can  l»c  adequately 
conceived.  Bilent — awfullv  silent — m  the  midst  of  the  frantic 
uproar,  stands  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  If  any  one 
could  at  such  a  moment  be  convinn'<i  ()f  its  genuineness,  or 
could  expect  a  display  of  miraculous  power,  assuredly   it  would 

*  Willi  tliM,  iiiid  tiw  «r  lWt>  ulljcr  tligtiler  vaiiAliuiia,  tlie  uccuuut  ot  }iIaijiiLii cl],  ui 
tbe  17tb.  centurj,  it  iia  almoit  kucI  tnuMctipt  of  wlwt  it  Mill  ami. 
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be  that  ita  very  slones  would  cry  out  ajB:ainst  the  wild  faoatlcism 
without,  and  i\\o.  fraud  which  \s  preparing  within.  At  last  it 
comes.  A  bright  flame  as  of  burnin};  wood  appears  inside  the 
bole — the  light,  as  every  educate<i  Greek  knows  and  acknow- 
ledges, kindled  by  the  Bishop  in  the  ehapct — llie  light,  as  cverj 
pilgrim  believes,  of  the  descent  of  God  Himself  upon  the  Holy 
Tomb.  Slowly,  eradually,  the  fire  spreads  from  hand  to  hana, 
from  taper  to  taper,  till  at  last  the  entire  edifice  from  gallerj 
to  gallery,  as  well  as  tlirough  the  whole  of  the  area  below,  ii 
blazln^f  with  thuusaiids  of  burning  candles.  It  is  now  that, 
according  to  some  accounts,  the  Bishop  or  Patriarch  is  carried  in 
triumph  nut  of  the  (.^^hapel,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  in  a 
faintinjj  state,  '  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  overcome  by  the 
glory  of  the  Aliiiighty,  froui  whose  immediate  i»res«;nce  be  il 
believed  to  have  come.'*  It  is  now  that  a  mounted  borseman^ 
slatloneil  at  the  gates  of  the  Church,  gallops  oflf  with  a  lighted 
toper  to  communicate  the  sacred  fire  to  the  llam])s  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  Convent  at  Uethlehem.  It  is  now  that  the  great 
rush  to  escape  from  the  rolling  smoke  imd  suffocating  heat,  and  to 
carry  the  consecrated  laprrs  into  the  streets  and  houses  of  Jeni- 
salem,  leads  at  times  to  the  violent  pressure  at  the  single  outlet  o! 
the  church  which  in  1834  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds.  For 
short  time  the  pilgrims  run  to  and  fro — rubbing  tlieir  faces  and 
breasts  against  the  fire  to  attest  its  reputed  hannlessness.  But 
the  wild  enthusiasm  terminates  the  moment  alter  the  fire  is  com- 
municated ;  and  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  the  spectacle 
is  the  rapid  and  total  subsidence  of  a  frenzy  so  intense — the  cnn< 
trast  of  the  furious  agitation  of  the  morning  with  the  profound 
repose  of  the  evening,  when  the  Church  is  again  filled  through 
the  area  of  the  Rotunda,  thnmgh  the  chapels  of  Copt  and  Syrian, 
through  the  subtcminean  Church  of  Helena,  the  ureat  nave  of 
ConRtantine's  Basilica,  the  stairs  and  platfnnn  of  C^ilvarv  itself, 
filled  in  every  part,  except  the  one  Chapel  of  the  Litin  Church, 
by  a  mass  of  i>ilgrims,  who  arc  wraj>t  in  deep  sleep  awaiting  the 
midniglit  service. 

Such  is  tlie  celebration  of  the  Greek  Easter — probably  the 
greatest  moral  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  spot  which  it 
professes  to  honour,  and  considering  the  place,  tin-  lime,  and  the 
intention  of  the  professed  uiimcle,  the  most  offensive  impf>sture 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  give  n  precise^| 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  rite.  The  explanation  often  offered,  " 
that  it  has  arisen  from  a  misunderslauding  of  a  symbolical 
ceremony,  is  hardly  compatible  with  its  remote  antiquity.  As 
carlv  as  the  ninth  centurv  it  was  bclicvril  that  '  an  an^e!  came 
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nml  lig'hted  the  lamps  which  tiunp  over  the  Sepulchre,  of  which 
liilht  the  Pntriarch  cave  bis  share  to  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of 
the  people,  that  each  mif^ht  illuminate  his  own  house.'*  It  was 
in  all  probability  on  imitation  of  an  alleged  inimculous  appear- 
ance of  fire  in  ancient  times — aiiijpeatecl  pcrliaps  hy  some  a<!tual 
phenomennn  in  thf!  neiE^hlHiurhotitl,  such  as  tttal  wliich  is  men- 
tioned in  Ammianus's  account  of  Julinn's  rebuilding  the  Temple, 
and  assisted  by  the  belief  so  connnon  in  the  East,  that  on  every 
Friday  a  supernatural  llgfht  which  dazzles  the  beholders,  and 
Biiperspclcs  tlie  necessity  for  lamps,  blazes  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Mussulman  saints.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  great— it 
mav  nhiiost  be  said  awful — superstition  gradiiallv  deserted  by  its 
supporters.  Oritfinally  all  the  sects  partook  in  the  ceremony,  but 
one  by  one  they  have  fallen  awav.  The  Roman  Catholics,  after 
their  exclusi<m  from  the  church  by  the  Greeks,  denounced  it  as 
an  imposture,  and  have  never  resumed  it  since.  Indeed  next  to 
the  delipht  of  the  Greek  pil^ims  at  receiving-  the  fire,  is  now  the 
delight  of  the  Latins  in  dcridin^^  what  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Fro- 
pag;ation  of  tlie  Faith '  for  this  very  year  they  describe  (forjretfid  of 
the  past  and  of  S.  .lanuarius  at  Naples)  as  a'  ridiculous  and  super- 
stitious ceremony.'  '  Ah!  vwlete  la  fantasia,'  exclaim  the  liappy 
FranciscEUis  in  the  Latin  f^allcry,  'Ah!  qual  fantasia! — ccco  gli 
bruti  Greci — iioi  uon  facciamu  cusf.'  LikCer  the  grave  Armenians 
deserted,  or  only  with  reluctance  acquiesced  in  the  fraud  ;  and 
lastly,  unless  thoy  are  preatly  misrepresented,  the  enlightened 
members  of  the  Greek  Uhurch  itself,  including,  it  Is  said,  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  would  gladly  dis- 
cimtinue  the  ceremotiv,  could  they  but  venture  on  such  a  shock 
to  the  devotion  of  thousands  who  yearly  come  from  far  and  near, 
over  land  and  sea,  for  this  sole  and  special  object. 

It  is  doubtless  a  wrctchetl  thought  that  for  such  an  end  as  this 
Constantine  and  Helena  should  have  plannetl  and  buihled — 
for  such  a  worship  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  Richard  and  St.  Louis, 
have  fought  luid  died,  ^'et  in  justice  to  the  Greek  clergy  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  but  an  cxtrrinc  and  instructive 
example  of  what  every  church  suffers  wliith  has  to  bear  witii  the 
weakness  and  fanaticism  of  its  members,  whether  brought  about  by 
its  own  corruption  or  by  long  and  inveterate  ignorance.  And 
however  repulsive  to  our  I'iuropcan  minds  may  be  the  fmutic 
orgies  of  the  Arab  jjilgrims,  we  uuglit  rather  perhaps  to  wonder 
that  those  wild  creatures  should  be  C'hristinns  at  all,  than  that 
being  such  they  should  take  this  mode  of  expressing  tlieir  de- 

•  BcTiwnlllw  WiK,  AD.  btj".  E«rty  TrJveU  in  PKEoiiue,  p.  20.  Tbwe  U  a 
Itory  of  a  tnii«<;ii1uiia  iii|i)ilr  *.tt  nil  fur  ihe  Eiijliluig  of  llie  ]uin[i*  nii  Kiuter  Ere  at 
JeniMlein,  m  v:\\\y  M\hv  "Jti.t  crulury. — KitwU.  H.  K.  ci.  K. 
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Totion  at  this  great  aniiivcTs.iry.  The  very  violence  of  the 
paroxysm  proves  iis  tempomrv  cliaractr-r.  On  every  other  occa- 
sion lljeir  conduct  is  sober  and  decorous^  cvgq  to  UulnesSf  *» 
thoQgb — according  to  the  happy  expression  of  one  uf  the  most 
observant  of  Kasteni  travellers* — they  were  not  *  -workis^  out,' 
but  trantactiug  the  great  business  oi  salvation. 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  pfuuTtU,  and  perhaps  an  unexpected 
result  of  our  inquiry,  that  so  f^rcat  uii  uuccrlainly  should  hug 
over  spots  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  peat  events  of  the 
Christian  religion, — that  in  none  the  chain  of  tradition  should  be 
unbroki-n,  and  in  most  cases  hardly  rcacli  beyond  the  age  of 
Constantine.  Is  it  pus&ihle,  it  is  freijuejitly  asked,  tlint  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  first  age  shouUI  have  neglerted  to  mark  and  cooi- 
meuioiatc  the  scenes  of  such  events?  And  the  answer,  thongb 
often  >;ivl^n,  caiuiot  be  loi>  ofleu  repeated,  that  it  not  only  was 
possible,  but  precisely  what  we  should  infer  from  the  absence 
of  any  allusioo  to  loral  soncttty  in  the  writings  of  the  tiran- 
geli&ts  and  Apostles,  who  were  too  proftiundly  absorbed  in  the 
eveuts  themselves  tu  think  of  their  locidities,  too  ivrnpl  in  the 
spirit  to  i>ay  rcgnrd  to  i\\r.  letter  or  the  place.  The  loss  of 
the  Holy  sepulchre  thus  re^anled,  is  a  testimony  to  ihe  greit- 
ness  of  Uie  Resurrection.  The  loss  of  the  monger  of  fiadi- 
lehem  is  a  witness  to  the  miiversal  sitniificancc  of  the  Incans- 
tiou.  The  sites  which  the  e-arllest  followers  of  our  Lord  iruukl 
not  adore  their  successors  could  not.  The  obliteraiiun  of  tbe 
very  marks  which  iileniifitrd  tlie  Holy  Places  w.'is  elTected  a  little 
later  by  what  may  wilbout  presumption  be  culled  tlic  providt** 
tial  events  of  the  time.  The  Christians  of  tlie  second  generation 
of  liellevers,  even  had  they  been  anxious  to  preserve  tbe  recol- 
lection of  sites  which  were  familiar  to  their  fathers,  would  liave 
found  it  in  many  respects  an  impossible  task  after  the  defacing 
xutu  which  attended  the  crapttire  nf  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Tbe 
same  judgment  which  lore  up  by  the  roots  the  local  relixiuu  of 
the  old  dispensation,  deprived  of  secure  Imsis  what  lias  since 
grown  up  as  the  local  religion  of  the  new.  The  total  oblitcraiioQ 
of  the  scenes  in  some  instances  is  at  least  a  proof  that  no  Divine 
Providence,  as  is  sometimes  urg^wl,  could  have  watcbed  over  ibem 
in  others.  The  destdatinn  oi  the  lake  of  Gennecaretb  has  swept 
out  of  memory  places  move  sacred  than  any  (with  the  one  oxi-ep- 
liou  of  those  at  Jerusalem)  that  are  alleged  t^i  have  been  pre- 
served. Tlic  cavo  of  Dethlchem  ami  the  house  of  Xazareth,  wlierc 
our  LonI  passeil  an  unconscious  infancy,  and  an  unknown  youtb, 
cannot  be  compared  for  sanciitv  with  that  '  house'  of  Capernaum, 


*  KolbrD,  p.  137—148. 
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which  was  the  home  of  bis  manhood  and  tliie  cliief  «ccne  of  his 
.words  and  works.  \c-i  of  tljat  sacreil  babitatlon  every  vestige 
has  perished  as  though  it  had  ucvcr  bct-n. 

But  ihc  UbLibtji  which  ciivclo])c  the  lesser  things  do  not 
extend  to  the  greater, — they  attach  to  the  *  Holy  Places,'  but  not 
to  '  the  Holy  Land.'  Tlie  ch)U(U  which  cover  tiie  special  locali- 
ties arc  only  specks  in  the  clear  lij^ht  which  inveiitit  the  ^-ueral 
geogrupliy  of  Ptilcstinc.  ^ot  only  arc*  the  bites  of  Jcruuileiu, 
^^azareth,  and  Bethlehem  absolutely  indisputable,  but  there  is 
hardly  a  town  or  villa^  of  note  meutioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  which  cannot  still  be  identified  with  a  certainty  which 
often  extends  to  tlic  very  spots  which  are  sJtn>=dised  in  the  history. 
Jf  Sixtua  V.  had  succeeded  In  his  prnj<!et  of  f^rrj'ing"  off  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  essential  interest  of  Jerusalem  would  have 
suffered  as  little  ns  that  of  Reihlehem  by  the  alleged  transference 
of  the  manger  to  S.  Maria  Mag^iorc,  or  as  that  of  Nuxarelh, 
were  we  to  share  llje  belief  that  its  holy  house  were  standing  far 
away  on  the  hill  of  Loretto.  The  very  notion  of  the  tninsfcirnce 
being  thought  desirable  or  possible,  is  a  proof  of  the  slight  con- 
nexion cxitriing  in  the  minds  of  those  who  entertain  it  between 
the  sanctuaries  tlicmscUes  and  the  enduring  chaim  which  must 
always  attach  to  the  real  scrnes  of  great  events.  It  shows  the 
difference  (which  is  often  confoundetl)  bi-tween  the  local  su]>eT- 
stition  of  touching  and  handling — of  making  topography  amatter 
of  religion — and  that  reasonable  and  religious  Instinct  which 
leads  us  to  investigate  the  natural  features  of  historical  scenes, 
sacred  or  secular,  as  one  of  the  best  helps  to  judging  of  the 
events  of  which  tliey  were  the  stiige. 

Those  '  Holy  Places  *  have,  indeed,  a  history  of  their  own, 
which,  whatever  be  their  origin,  must  always  give  thcin  a  jHJsltion 
amongst  the  celebrated  ipots  which  have  influenced  the  fortunes 
of  the  globe.  The  cuuvent  of  Betlilehcm  can  never  lose  the 
associatitms  of  Jerome,  nor  can  the  church  of  the  Holv  Sepul- 
chre ever  cease  to  be  bound  up  with  the  recollections  of  the 
Crusades,  or  with  the  tears  and  prayers  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
'which,  of  themselves,  amidst  whatever  fanaticism  and  ignurauce, 
almost  consecrate  the  walls  within  which  they  are  offered.  But 
these  rpininiicences,  and  the  instruction  which  they  convey,  bear 
the  same  relation  to  those  awakened  by  the  original  and  still 
living  geography  of  Palestine  as  the  later  course  of  eccici  last  leal 
history  bears  to  its  divine  source.  TIjc  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  in  this  as  in  other  aspects,  is  a  type  of  the  history  of 
the  Church  Itself,  and  the  contrast  thus  suggested  is  mure  con- 
soling than  melancholy.  Alike  in  sacred  topograpliy  and  in 
sucred  history,  there  is  a  wide  and  free  atmosphere  of  truth 
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above,  a  firm  ground  of  reality  beneatli,  which  no  doubts,  con- 
troversies, or  sraiMlal«,  concerning-  this  or  that  partit-ular  spot, 
this  or  thai  particular  opinion  or  sect,  can  ancct  or  disturb. 
The  churches  of  the  Hol^  Sepulchre  or  of  the  Holy  Honie 
may  be  closed  a^inst  us,  but  wc  hare  stiU  the  Mount  of  Olives 
anil  tlie  Sea  of  Cialilcc  :  the  sky,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  fields, 
Tb'hic'h  8u<<;}^ested  the  Parables, — the  holy  bills,  whicb  cannot  be 
movedj  but  stand  fast  fur  ever. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Ephtnerides  Isaaci  Casauhoni^  cum  Prafatione  d 
Notia.  Edeiite  JoUannc  Rusisetl,  S.  T.  P,,  Canonico  Cantua- 
ricHiii,  Scholu?  Curlbuslaiia'  utini  Archidldascalo. 

2.  Le  Triumvirat  LitUraireau  XVI  SiecU  :  Juste  Liyse,  Joxfh 
Scaii/jer,  Isaac  Casauboii.  Par  M.  Charles  Nisanl.  Paris, 
1862. 

ON  his  thirty-eig-hth  birthday  and  the  first  year  of  his  Profes- 
sorate at  Muntpdlier,  Cnsauboa  commenced  a  private  Diary. 
He  continued  to  keep  it  with  a  punctuality  probably  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  joumalisra,  and  which  of  itself  indicates 
the  man,  till  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death  in  1614.    It  is  lite- 
rally  'Nulla  dies  sine  Uuca.'     Wherever  he  went  the  cumnl 
volume  went  with   him,  and  he  made  a  note,  however  brief,  of! 
the  spent  day  before  he  slept.     So   invariable  was  the  rule,  tl.at 
on  one  occasion,  having  left  the  register  behind  when  he  slipped i 
out  of  Paris  for  a  night,  his  wife  takes  up  the  pen  in  bis  stead. j 
*  February  2'6  (IbOl).     Cc  jour  dit  M.  Casaubon  a  cste  abscDttj 
que  Dieu  ganle,  et  raoi  et  les  nostres  avec  lui.    Amen.*      The 
daug'liter  of  Henry  Estienne,  though  accustomed  from  childhood' 
to  speak  Latin  in  her   father's  bouse,  where  the  very  domtrsticS' 
wer<'  compelled  to  talk  like  ancient  Romans,  makes  her  entry,  it* 
will    be  observed,  in  the  vernacular  tongue.     Casaubon  himself  j 
uniformly  employs  Latin ;  or  rather  Grwco-Latin,   so  thickly  i*| 
his  Diary  sown   with  Greek   phrases.     The  Latin  is  good,  andj 
shows  niueh   facility  in  die  adaptation  of  classical  language 
modem  anfl  household  objects.     The  Greek  orcurs  more  in  loi 
phrases  and   lialf  thw.dogical  expressions  of  the  Byzantine  mintj 
The  flow  of  Casaubou's  style  in,  a  journal,  which  must  have  beeiH 
written  currerte.  calamo^  establishes  the  justice  of  the  aceount 
his  conversation  which  was  given  by  Cardinal    Du  Perron,  wh(j| 
said  of    liim  '  That   when  he  talked   French   he  talked   like  a 
peasant ;  but  when  Latin,  be  spoke  It  like  liis  niolhcr  tongiie.' 
The  Ephemerides  is  now  for  the  fir^t  time  published  entire. 
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There  is  a  Kialus  of  about  three  years  and  a  half,  belwepn  1G04 
and  1G07,  the  fasciculus  ronlainin^  that  period  having  lieen  lost 
as  early  as  the  time  nf  Meric  (Jasaubrjn,  who  succeeded  \\\&  father 
as  prebendary  of  C'aiiteiburv,  and  deposited  the  MS.  in  (he 
chapter  library,  from  whence  it  has  been  dlsinlerrcd  bv  Dr. 
Kussell.  It  is  in  the  regularity  of  the  entries  that  the  value  of 
the  Diary  cr>nsists,  ami  the  Kdltor  has  exhibited  a  sound  judg- 
ment in  rcsistiuf?  the  temptaiion  to  select  only  the  interesting 
passaj^cs.  These  arc  nut  very  many ;  fur  a  scholar's  life  is 
seldom  one  of  incident,  and  lie  baa  little  else  to  tell  than  what 
he  read  ami  wrote.  CasaulKin  does  this  minutelv,  hut  rarely 
mixes  reflections  or  criticism,  which  were  reserved  ffir  other  MS. 
Tolumes,  such  IIS  '  vX-n  indijfcsla,'  or  for  the  mar^-ins  of  his 
books.  Several  volitciies  of  such  Adversaria,^  comjiilrd  by  iferlc 
from  his  father's  memoranda,  are  slill  preserved.  Besides  noting 
bis  daily  scholastic  tasks,  Casaubon  intimates,  but  very  briefly, 
his  ffimily  atTnirs,  visits,  journeys,  letters,  and  conversations,  in- 
cluding sometimes  hts  expenditure.  Public  eveuls  are  litll? 
noticed,  and  nnly  when  they  have  interested  him  more  tiian 
ordinarily.  The  loss  from  the  omission  of  historical  and  pnliiiral 
details  is  probably  nothing".  We  can  read  anywhere  of  the  l»attle- 
ficld  and  the  council-chamber — show  us,  if  you  can,  the  dumeslic 
interior.  VV^t  arc  sated  with  state  apartments,  let  us  have  a  peep 
into  the  kitclien  or  the  hnusekeeper's  room. 

M.  Nisard,  ignorant  of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Russell,  has 
dxawii  bis  materials  from  two  volumes  of  letters,  and  other  col- 
lecti(ms  (ainimg  which  are  extracts  from  iLe  Kphemerides)  Mhicli 
appeared  at  KoCterclam  in  1709,  These  he  has  used  well,  and, 
though  tlie  Diary  enables  us  tn  deepen  some  of  the  lines,  and  add 
here  and  there  a  more  life-like  touch,  his  Casaulion  is  faitldully 
and  distinctly  diawn,  and  is  in  every  essential  paiticular  the 
Casaubon  of  the  hphcrncritlcs.  In  that  trcumviralc,  which  forms 
the  subjiCtt  of  Ids  agreeablo  volume,  and  which  contains  Scalificr 
the  most  brilliant,  and  Lipsius  the  wittiest  scholar  of  his  day, 
our  journalist  represents  lalxirious  industry.  In  the  age  of  the 
schfHilmen,  if  the  first  had  l>een  salute<l  as  Doctor  Incomparahilis, 
Lipsius  might  have  been  canonized  as  Doctor  Lepidissimus,  and 
Casaubon  fairly  earned  ibe  title  of  Indcfati^abilis.  Ihiviug 
nulbini;  eccentric  about  Jiim,  he  will  fur  this  very  reason  be  a 
better  representative  man,  and  furnish  a  juster  idea  of  the  ordinary 
life  of  a  rlaiisital  scholar  about  a.d.  1600. 

Isaac  Casauhon  was  born  at  Geneva,  February  8  (18),  1559, 
and  was  thus  tliL-  junior  of  Scaliijcr  by  nearly  twenty,  anil  of  Lijv 
sius  by  more  than  ten  years.  His  father  was  a  I'Vench  Ciilviuist 
minister,  who  was  forced  tu  ily  from  his  native  province  of  i^au- 
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piling,  by  the  rii^nrons  persfcntion  whirli   the  Lormlnp  fnrtion, 
ruling'  in  the  naiTie  of  Hcnrv  II.,  directed  fi*p»tnst  the  refomiM 
&ith.     When  Ihe  vi^rilnnce  of  tlir  Inquisition  wns  relftxed  in  the 
ejirly  pn.rt  of  the  reijrn  of  his  sucressor,   Charles  IX.,   Am»!<!* 
Casmibon  wns  in*-itP<i  by  the  ProTestant  conjrrrEratinn  of  Crest,  a 
•smnll  town  in  the  department  of  Drome,  to  settle  among  them  as' 
their  minister.      H<Te,   shnrinj:  witli    his   floik    the    perils   am!' 
vicissitudes  of  that  period  of  distress  which  culminatetl    in  the 
msssncre  of  S.  Rarth<ilomeiT,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  Ins  lift 
For  several  years  Isaac  had  no  other  instnietor  than  his  father, 
and  his  initiation  into  the  rudiments  of  Greek  was  effertetl  durh^ 
one  of  their  forcetl  retirements  int'i  the  ser|nesiere<l  volley's  of  the 
Hautes   Alpes.      At  nineteen,   havinjr  evinceil   his   aptitude  for 
learning^,  he  was  sent  to  Cieneva,  the  h.end-qtiarters  of  Gilvinism, 
where  the  new  rcli^rion  had  formed  a  college,  of  wiiich  Beza  was 
then  the  director.     Here  he  addicted  himself  specially  to  Grwk, 
and  soon  attainei!  such  proficiency  that  he  was  pointed  out  by 
Fmneis  Portns,  who  was  lecmrcr  <m  tHat  lan;rna;je,  as  his  mm  ' 
successor.     It  may  have  helped  to  quicken  the  penfjiiinn  of  his  ' 
merits,  that  the  perforraiinccs  which  revealed  it  Mere  two  Greek 
epig^ums  in  pmise  of  his  master.     A  year  or  two  after  Portns' 
dMth,  which   happened  in  1581,  Casaufmn  was,  on  this  recom- 
mendation,   appijintefl   to   the  post.      The   elet-ation    mav  sepm 
premature  for  a  youth  of  twentv-four,  and  doubtless  implied  firrcaf 
merit:  hut  the  name  of 'Professor  of  Greek  '  must  not  mislead 
us.      When  the   age  of  the  students  was    much   below  what  if 
ttsually  is  now  in   our  universilies,  such  a  fimrtionary,   notwith-* 
standing  his  imposing  title,  would  find  himself,  as  is  the  casein 
a  Scotch  university   at    present,  engaired   tn  tcnchinp;-  the   very 
rudiments  of  the  langunge.     For  this  humble  drndgen*  older  or 
more  distinffnished   scholars  would  not  often   he  obtainable,  and^ 
thus  it  was  that  in  that  day  ao  manv  young  men  filled  tlie  office. 
Kven  in  (he  University  of  Leytlen,  and  at  the  height  of   its  early 
renown,  Heinsius  was  lecturer  in  Greek  at  eighteen,  whereas  the- 
newly-founded  estnljlishraent  at  Geneva  advanced  verv*  mudcst 
pretensions.      It  consisted  of  a  preparatory  school  or  coll^ye^  with 
an  aciidcmy  or  *auditoire'  annexed  to  it,  and  though  Calvin  had 
wished  to  establish  a  chair  in  each  nf  the  facidties.  the  want  of 
funds   had    prpvpnted    his    proceeding    beyond    the    three    m 
essential — Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Philosophy,      liui  tlie  functioitso 
the  professors  were  wider  than  iheir  titles.     Casaubon  explained 
both  Greek  and  Latin  autfiors,  and  sometimes  Hebrew — perliaps 
during  a  vacnno'  of  the  chair — while  the  teacher  of  Hebrew  was 
professor  of  Oriental    tongt.ir-s  in    p-noral.      How  poor  were  the 
stipends  may  be  gathered  from    the  statement,   that  Beza,    wbty 
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TVfts  second  pnstor  in  llic  town  as  wcU  Ets  roctor  of  Lhe  ncaAemjy 
received  only  80/.  a-jeaT. 

Gendvn  might  appear  to  lia%-R  rotnbined  most  of  the  requisites 
which  were  needed  lor  the  erection  and  growth  of  a  univi-rsity. 
PoUticalli/  iinilins;  the  honours  ol  ihc  tmmc  iif  I''rcc  (own  oi'  the 
empire  with  all  tlie  solid  advantages  of  entire  iiidc])endL'iicr,  its 
recent  surccssful  resistiuice  to  the  seigneurial  riaifns  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoj  Iiad  inspired  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  triumph 
from  which  has  so  oftcji  tlat«^'d  tlie  conitncmrnicnt  of  u  new  ux- 
Istcitcc  fur  enfroncbised  stales.  The  citizens  were  neither  un- 
i»epared  nor  unworthy  to  exercise  their  own  privileji»fs.  Long' 
nfttntB  of  self-gnveminent,  and  the  existence  oi  two  parties  wlio 
contended  by  constitutional  arms  alone  within  the  hasono  of  its 
senate,  had  taught  tlicin  vcduable  po)iti<iLl  lessons.  When  the 
better  party,  that  of  the  friends  of  lilxTly,  found  themselves  the 
stronger,  they  used  their  victory  with  the  wise  modcmiion  which 
miglit  have  been  looked  fur  from  men  so  trained. 

Gtoffraphicalhft  situated  in  the  midst  of  nations  speaking  tlirce 
great  languages,  tliere  was  much  in  Cieneva  to  facilitate  the  itn- 
migrntion  of  foreigners.  This  of  itself  was  an  inestimable 
advantage.  The  revi\-al  of  university  life  in  Northern  Rurope 
which  set  in  about  the  middle  of  the  sixloentb  century  enroun- 
tcred  two  great  obstacles,  neither  of  which  existed  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  to  the  absence  of  which  is  to  be  ascribed  the  peculiar 
development  of  the  schools  of  learning  which  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  witnessed.  These  obstacles  were,  the  reli- 
gious M:hism.  and  tlie  formation  uf  nationalities.  The  gradual 
gathering  uf  the  sepRrate  members  uf  the  European  stato-sy:itcm- 
into  a  few  large  monarchies  with  powerful  antipathios  was  a 
decontralizing  prm'cr  wbicli  the  attraction  of  a  common  literature 
might  for  a  time  resist,  but  could  never  overcome.  The  nciiiral 
territory  of  Geixna  idlcn-d  it  mcTst  fjivourable  held  for  counter- 
acting the  dissociating  elements  of  the  new  stale  of  things. 
A  Davartim  student  at  Paris  was  a  stranger  by  the  side  of  the 
PVench  pupils,  as  a  Frencli  student  at  I'isa  was  equally  an  alien 
among  Tnscatis  and  Loinlrards.  Rut  at  Geneva  all  were  equally 
at  home,  or  equally  strangers.  There  'Tros  Tyriusve  nulht  dia- 
fniniine  ugetur.'  A  native  of  Geneva,  however  much  attached 
to  bis  '  pa  trie,'  could  have  no  natioualltv,  and  he  has  uone  to  this 
day.  Like  Athens  of  old,  the  city  was  the  asylum,  ami  might 
have  become  the  school,  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Scarcely  any 
of  its  illustrions  inhabitants  at  that  epoch  were  natives  of  the 
place, — Calvin  came  from  Phardy:  Beza  from  the  Nivemois; 
Portus  was  a  Greek,  of  Cundia ;  Diodati  ami  the  Turretini  had 
migrated  from  Lucca,  Pacius  from  Viicnza  ;  the  Sjiuuheiuis  from 
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tUe  Palalinalc.  At  a  time  when  its  population  was  pTmiuHy 
under  l/J/XJO  souls  U  contained  400  LiiglisU  refutret's  (l,'»o6). 
With  tbese  advaiiiagcs  of  territorvt  situation,  and  libeml  jiineni- 
ment,  it  might  have  been  antieipated  that  the  altcinpt  made  to 
l!ic  middle  ol'  the  centurv  to  establish  a  university  would  bave 
met  with  success.  Whence  came  it,  then,  that  tlie  successor  to 
the  lading  splendour  of  the  Italian  schools  was  not  Geneva,  hut 
Leyden  'f  That  question  is  answercil  when  it  is  said  that  the 
founder  of  the  former  college  was  Calvin.  The  success  of  Leydra, 
wbicb  had  equally  with  Geneva  to  contend  with  the  obstacle 
created  by  nationality,  was  due  to  its  being  bused  on  tlic  prin* 
ciple  of  religious  toleration.  The  failure  of  Gcne\a  was  owing 
to  its  being  wholly  committed  to  the  principle  and  spirit  of 
religious  exclusion.  Leydeu,  in  a  corner  of  Europe  among  an 
illiterate  people  who  spoke  a  scml-barbarous  dialect,  had  n  bril- 
liant career  and  a  universal  reputation.  Geneva,  speaking  the 
language  of  civilization,  on  the  Iwnlers  of  tlie  nursery  of  letters, 
remained  a  mere  Calvinlst  seniiiiary.  Indeed,  though  both  Calvin 
and  Xic'ica  u'cre  aniunjf  the  most  erudite  men  of  their  agrt,  their 
object  was  not  the  promotion  of  learning.  With  them  everything 
was  subserx-ient  tu  theology,  and  by  theotngy  they  meant  their 
own  system,  which,  though  undoul>tedly  profound,  was  eminently 
narrow  and  exclusive.  Tbey  wanted  a  seminary  to  propagate  •  b 
religion,*  as  the  reformed  dut:trines  were  calletl,  and  ive  need  not 
wonder  that  a  sectarian  academy  should  have  produced  compara- 
tively liitle  fruit.  Within  itsown  narrow  limits  it  Iwre  the  stamp 
and  impress  of  its  founder's  vigour  ;  but  so  rigid  were  its  rules, 
that  us  lale  as  17'JG  no  <!issidenl,  nor  even  a  Lutheran,  could  be 
a  citizen  of  Geneva,  or  teach  publicly  in  the  academy. 

The  subjugation  of  university  life  at  Geneva  to  ecclesiastical 
ends  had  a  powerful  inlluence  in  shaping  the  character  and 
course  of  Casaubon.  Jt  was  in  this  society,  the  first  for  which 
he  exchanged  the  paternal  roof,  that  he  married,  and  formed  his 
friendships,  and  it  was  here  that  he  passed  the  cighti-en  years  of 
his  life  wliich  iiitcr\'eucd  between  his  nineteenth  and  his  thirty' 
seventh  year.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  succeed  Portos 
in  the  Greek  chair  his  p.-u>Rion  for  Hternturi?  possesses)  all  tlie 
nnlour  of  a  first  love.  It  broke  out  in  tlie  shape  of  notes  on 
Diogenes  Laeitius — a  c  ha  meter  istic  chuice,  as  showing  bis  early 
taste  fur  the  erudite,  rather  than  for  the  vigorous  and  practical 
writers  of  antiquity.  He  dedicated  this  inaugural  essay  to  his 
fathr-r,  and  the  venerable  pastor  received  the  offering  of  his 
leameil  son  with  the  observation  that  lie  bad  rather  have  from 
him  n  single  sentence  on  the  Hotv  Bible  than  all  the  fine  things 
ho  seemed  to  have  so  much  at  heart.    Casaubon  never  furgitt  the, 
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rcbukp;  and,  like  EIwooU's  remark  to  MiUon,  it  took  cfTrct  long 
after  it  was  uttered.  Kor  the  pr'Csenl  his  cousetence  was  satisfied 
by  the  composition  of  s<imc  brief  notes  »)n  the  Gospels,  and  after 
what  was,  perhaps,  a  forced  Inljour,  he  betook  himself  to  thd 
unexplored  and  tne.v]i.-iustible  fields  of  Plato  imd  Aristotle. 

His  nest  publicittion,  howe%'er,  was  a  volume  of  corrections  of 
Theocritus,  «'hich  only  deaervca  mention  as  being  the  produce  of 
his  gratitude  for  the  notice  he  received  from  the  very  celebrated 
man  who  has  left  the  stamp  of  his  name  on  all  the  Greek  litera- 
ture of  the  period — Henri  Ksticnne.  In  character  they  were 
sufficiently  dissitnlLar;  but  as  there  was  thirty  ycnra  difference 
between  their  ages,  disparitj  of  temper  was  no  bar  to  a  friend- 
ship which  was  cement(?d  by  community  of  taste.  Henri  Ksti- 
eniie,  though  not  the  greatest  critic,  was  the  must  sinj^ular  and 
original  clmracter  connected  ivith  letters  in  that  generation.  Aa 
Hellenist  *  de  premiere  force,"  accordinjj  to  tlie  measure  ((f  the 
time,  he  has  no  claim  to  he  ranked  witli  the  triumviri;  nor  is  he 
consiilcred  equal  to  Budeus,  C'amerarius,  or  Canter.  But,  consi- 
dering how  little  his  teuipcrajiient  was  adapted  for  a  studious 
life,  his  attainuients  in  classical  learning  must  excite  our  wonder. 
He  was  by  natural  constitution  formed  for  stirring,  and  not  for 
sedentary  intr>ilertual  pursuits:  nothing  less  than  the  sphere  of 
politics  could  have  absorbed  his  restless  energy  ;  nothing  bctow 
the  first  prizes  in  that  arena  have  slaked  his  craving  ambition. 
The  son  of  a  printer  was  excluded  from  the  competition,  except 
bv  tl>e  avenue  of  tlie  Church,  which  was  tlosed  to  the  Hnguenfrf. 
iience,  like  so  many  other  frustrate  activities,  his  were  obliged 
to  find  what  vent  they  could  in  literary  pursuits.  Thtr  path  in 
which  his  eccentric  and  chafing  spirit  was  compelled  to  walk  was 
marked  out  for  him  by  the  rircumstanres  of  his  inheriting  his 
father's  name,  and  his  stock  in  trade;  but  it  was  too  petty  a  dis- 
tinction for  him  to  be  satisfied  with  emulating  the  beauty  of 
typography  which  had  acquired  for  the  press  of  Robert  Estienne 
its  European  reputation.  To  Henri,  *  unus  non  sufficit  orbi«  j' 
be  aspired  lo  be  his  own  printer,  corrector,  editor,  critic.  His 
father,  with  a  prognostic  of  the  scm's  unsettled  temper,  had 
directed  by  hi.i  will  that  the  famous  Greek  types  which  had  been 
cast  at  the  cost  of  Francis  I.  should  not  be  removed  from  Geneva. 
The  spirit  of  Henri  frelled  at  the  confinement  to  so  niu^row  a 
theatre;  be  felt  himself,  as  was  said  afterwards  of  Mad.  dc  J^tael, 
*  frop  grand  pciason  pour  mitre  lac,'  ami,  like  her,  he  sighed  for 
Paris.  Henri  IV.,  who  did  nothing  else  for  him,  had  the  good- 
ness to  intercede  with  the  Council  of  Geneva  to  obtain  the  annul- 
ment of  the  clause  in  the  father's  will  ;  but  the  burgher  pride  of 
the  senate,  though   docile  to  the  dcsjKitism  of  their  pastors,  was 
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anraseil  by  the  interference  of  n  fureign  potentate.  Tlicy  cared 
nothing^  for  the  retrntion  in  their  tou-n  of  the  first  Otvek  prpss 
in  Europe,  and  their  resistanre  prorcwlecl  from  tlicnr  jealous  in- 
dcpeiulpiH-c.  I5ut  tliuuijh  the  household  jiods  of  Estiennc  were 
thus  constrained  to  abide  in  one  plare,  and  though  he  had  theit 
a  wife  whom  he  h)ved,  at  least  of  whom  he  has  written  moftt 
irarmly,  he  himself  was  to  he  met  with  anywhere  rather  than  at 
home.  From  Naples  to  London  he  wandei-e«)  wherever  he  could 
meet  with  MSS.  and  learned  men,  collecting  the  one,  insulting 
and  quarrelling  with  the  other;  getting  into  SLTa|>cs  with  the 
polirp  hy  his  nejilect  of  regulations,  and  esrapin;^  die  (TiD%equencci 
by  his  dextcrit;)'  and  the  impossihility  of  detecting'  his  counlTT  or 
his  native  lon>ruc.  Ineessonlly  on  the  move,  he  collated  Greek 
MS8. — the  most  sedentar\*  of  literary  occupations — with  tbe  per- 
severance of  a  Bftkker;  found  time  to  throw  off  more  books  from 
his  too  fluent  pen  tlmn  many  printers  have  sent  forth  from  their 
press  ;  and  printed  nu>re  than  many  men  have  found  leisure  io 
read.  His  own  compositions  were  nut,  it  will  he  supposed,  nf 
the  most  solid  description  ;  hut  consisted  of  a  cloud  of  brochures, 
pamphlets,  diatribes,  prefaces,  dedtcattons,  notes,  ol>$ervadons, 
schetliasmata,  libelli-^the  light  artillery  of  the  scholar.  The 
matter  is  often  in  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  title.  Hia  *  Ano- 
logie  pour  Hero<lot(?'  is  the  test  for  a  string  of  scandal  on  the 
monks.  He  sate  down  in  a  mood  of  ill-humour  to  review  the 
Latin  of  Lipsius — a  fertile  theme — and  having^  written  l!ic  title 
*  De  Latinltate  LIpsiensi,*  he  is  wholly  occupied  %vitli  thcTurkish 
w^r,  which  ppive  occasion  to  the  wits  to  entitle  the  book  *  De 
Latinitate  Lip&iensi  contra  Tureas."  His  own  latinity  was  far 
from  being  imexccpliouahle.  He  showed  Pitliou  several  frag- 
ments of  new  editions  of  Roman  authors,  aiid  on  pressing'  him 
fur  his  opinion  received  the  significant  answer  that  he  had  better 
keep  to  Ids  Greek. 

He  tmvclled,  as  was  customary  before  the  days  of  passabW 
roads,  on  horseback,  but  on  a  high-sjiirited  and  mettlesome 
Arab,  and  not  on  the  spavined  hac^ks  of  the  post-houses.  These 
seasons — for  his  teeming  imagination  could  not  be  idle — were 
claimed  by  his  muse.  An  epigram,  or  a  prologue,  or  a  soliloquy, 
was  composed  and  written  down,  without  drawing  rein.*     Like 


I 


*  nU  r&lbn  befcvi  him  ixiapvoted  Io  bare  fmprored  iIh«  oquntrinn  hount.  It 
ynt  Robert  Kiifi#niMr  thnt  ilipidml  lli*  Ndw  Tntnirwnt  iiitci  vertn,  bimI  hiftRoi)  ]|fivt 
t«]]*  lu  thai  it  wju  «flVcl«J  liuiing  a  joitriic}'  from  LyoiH  to  IWii,  inter  fi}uitn»dmm 
Ttie  I'iiriuie  luu  Xyeta  cuiituiuul)'  »u|>iM«eil  ^o  «i(;iiiry  Cilutl  lie  |jrtri>riiiinl  rim  liuL  upoa 
Iwrnrlurk.  but  Mictiwlis  llimi^hl  il  int);lil  (m\y  mpnii  t)iat  he  <lkl  it  lirlMrcn  iliii  itjiyn 
whilp  taking  hi*  mm  as.  hi*  inu.  Tbc  lint,  aiid  litnral  itii«r|iteUliu9it  is  iloiibllcsa 
cotrecl.    Joliii  Wnley  teatJ  bimdrcdi  of  voluiim  at  bcninidrd  upun  bia  um%  ('mm  <me 
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tte  aulljor  of  Marininn,  Ins  portical  pxritcmcnt  rpqjiirp<l  a  pallop. 
He  talks  as  inucb  of  his  horsns  iw  Sully,  antt  has  sunp  the  praisos 
of  one  which  he  Imnjjht  at  the  fair  of  Frnncfort  ;  and  Ijc-wailed 
ill  flcsriars  X\iv  way  in  which  lie  wiis  jockeyed  in  a  cloiil  at  Zur- 
zach.  His  equestrian  feats  intrude  themselves  into  his  gravest 
ilissertations,  iiml  he  will  break  out  in  tin*  mJiUlle  of  a  prefare  to 
Apollonius  Rhodius  into  an  anecdote  of  how  he  once  leaped  a 
toll-^tP  on  the  higli-roAel  near  Fraacfort.  Fifty  tlifffrcut  Latin 
versions  uf  a  single  distich  in  the  Greek  Antholo^v  attest  at  once 
his  powers  of  versifii-ation,  and  the  uneasy  soul  to  which  variety 
was  the  hreath  of  life.  When  rxritement  failed  him,  as  it  did 
on  several  occasions  durinjr  the  three  score  years  and  lea  for 
which  ihc  machine  rcmtinuwl  to  supply  the  incessaat  demands  he 
made  upon  it,  he  fell  into  a  slate  of  the  most  utter  wretciiedness, 
Ilis  seasons  of  sadness  were  not  ordinaxv  depression  oi'  spirits, 
for  when  he  was  unnen'ed,  the  renrtion  was  in  proportion  to  the 
previous  feverishness  of  his  existence.  He  was  then  the  victim 
of  a  satiety  or  hmthmy'  of  his  usual  occupations,  and  he  could  not 
even  enter  his  library  without  shadin;^  his  eyes  with  his  hand  la 
avoid  ttie  siijlit  of  his  books.  He  complained  that  he  could  no- 
wbcrc  find  a  description  of  his  disease,  but  the  simple  truth  was, 
tliat  his  commanding  cnei^ies,  made  for  manly  strife,  rebelled 
from  time  to  time  against  the  pedant's  vocation  to  which  they 
were  comlemned. 

It  is  inipossilile  to  allnde  in  the  most  cursory  mnnner  to  the 
endless  diversity  of  Henri  Kstienne's  writings,  and  this  leuminja; 
pamphleteer  was  the  compiler  uf  one  of  the  most  lalHirioua 
montiments  of  erudition  that  was  ever  produced  in  any  ajje — the 
famous  fireek  Thesaurus,  which  has  only  been  recently  super- 
seded, and  which  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  task  for  one  iiula^- 
trious  life. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  EslJenne's  fortunes  wore  on  the  decline, 
owinj;  to  t!ie  e.\ccss  of  his  undertakings,  and  specially  to  the 
vast  expense  of  publishing  the  *  Thesaurus,*  that  Casaubon  came 
first  within  his  orbii.  The  youngs  professor  beijan  hy  courting- 
the  notice  and  the  Hbmry  of  the  great  Philomath,  hut  soon  in- 
cluded in  his  <lev<>tic»n  the  printer's  fair  slaughter  I-'lorence, 
I'^stienne's  passion  for  the  collection  of  MSS.  was  accompanied 
by  an  equally  alert  jealousy  in  their  custodv.  He  had  amassed 
great  treasures  of  the  sort,  and  guarded  them  as  the  Indian 
griffins  their  gold  from  every  invader  except  the  mites  and  the 


pKMhing  lUiton  to  Another,  itmI,  hoirvvfr  i]!Afa;n1t  it  mif;1it  hvra  lw>n  to  imeil 
li|;nrat  upoH  ihff  margin  uf  the  Tett«m«it  wliro  raounlcci  iijira  tbr  ttn?  ArnLi  uf  HrKri, 
it  tni^lit  PU'ly  li'tvo  livrii  ucojiu^dMlicd  u[»u  tlie  back  uf  Itubeilf  vrbicb  W4«  pcotMl'ly 
as  iteaily  u  Ills  (Ivali. 
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worms.     He  M'aa  averse,   it   is  said  ( Sraiifferana).  to  tlie  matct 
with    Cisaubon,   but   Casnubim    coiiUl    mure   easily    obtain    his 
daughter  than  one  <>(  las  MSS.     He  was  as  unwiUinp  to  restore 
the  works  he  htut  burruwed  as  tu  lend   his  own,  and  Leuncla%nus      _ 
had  to  dun  him  for  a  aeries  of  years  to  get  back  a  Xenuphoa.      I 
To  <'nter  his  library  was  strictly  fi)rbi«hirn,  not  tm\y  to  strautrers, 
hut   to   his  f:imily.     To  open  it  by  stealth,  and   bunt  for  a  Innik 
among-  the  disordered  heaps,  during-  one  of  his  lonjj  absences,     M 
was,  S'lys  (^osaubon,  '  as  mighty  an  undertaking  for  ibeni   as  the     1 
siege  of  Troy,'  and  when  tbey  had   accomplished  the  feat,  they 
trembled    with    apprehension    lest    the    impetuous    old   Grecian      — 
should  detect  what  they  had  done.     The  paternal  opposition  to     I 
the  suit  was  probably  luss  disinclination  to  the  match  than  a  fear 
that    llie    son-in-law  would  extort    the    key  of   the  book-room. 
Casf^ubon's  mode  of  laying  siege  to  daughter  and  library  at  once 
was  quite  in  character.     listicune   bod   printed  two  etlitions  of 
Thefuritiis,  and  till  be  should  hini&clf  thitik  proper  to  publi&b  a 
third,  these  two  must  have  been,  in  his  own  opinion,  incapable 
of  beinjT  improvcil  on.     It  would  never  have  entered   into  any 
head   h'ss  sitnplc  and  unworldly  than  Casaubon's  to  think  of  re- 
commendiuj;  himself  by  publishing  *  Lcctiones  Theocritictc;' — 
by  rc-udiiing  over  an  editor's  bead.     Scaliger  hod  been  mightily 
imiipiaut  when  Henri  Estienne  hail  presumed  to  tamper  wilh 
$nme  of  his  emendations.     *Omues  quotquot  edidit  libros,  etiam 
vteos,  corrumptt '  (Sculigeraiia).     'i'bis  was   high  treason,  ami  it 
might  iie^rin   petty  treason  for  Casaubon   to   meddle   in  his   turn 
with   the  rea^Hngs  of  Henri.     lie  only  assumed,  however,  to  be 
the  moon  fallowing  in  the  wake  of  the  sun,  and  a  deprecatory 
preface  and  proper  submissions  caused   the  offering  to   be  gra- 
ciously accepted.    The  great  merits  of  CasaulKin.  and  the  rcflcctiua 
that  a  son-in-law  who  promised  to  be  so  learned  a  Grecian  might  • 
be   useful    in  esccuting  some  of  the  numerous  projects  which 
multiplied  on  him  as  lie  wanetl  in  years,  weiiihed  with  Estienne. 
The  author  of  the  '  Lectiones  Theocritica* '  was  frankly  admitted 
into  his   friendship  and    his    house,   and    in    1586   married   his 
daughter.     How  tenderly  Casaubuu  was  attached  to  her  every  i 
page  of  the  Djary  bears  almndaut  evidence,  and  she  returned  his 
affection  ;  hut  there  is  no  appi'aram  eof  her  sharing,  as  M,  Nisard 
supposes,  in  her  husband's  pursuits.     On  the  contrary,  we  infer 
that  she  was  a  weak  woman,  and,  though   we  hear  nothing  like 
the  untunablc  munnuxs  of  Hoioker's  wife,  it  is  evident  that  her 
doniL-stic  distresses  were  not  sparingly  inflicted  <»n  her  good-man, 
who  perhaps  on  his  part  tried  her  patience  by  a  sc^holar's  indif- 
ference to  household  tiiflicuhies,    Still  there  was  no  bitterness  in 
the  harpings  of  the  huuseMlfe  uu  her  cares,  and  u  uarruw 
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and  a  numerous  family  seem  never  to  have  introduced  domestic 
discord. 

Casauhon  had  rushed  into  print  early,  not  to  say  precipitately; 
but,  as  we  sUduIiI  scarcely  rerpinl  the  '  niogones  Laertius'  as 
moic  than  an  exercise  for  a  de;;ree,  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  the 
account^  and  iht-ncefurwnrd  we  shall  see  bitn  forniiiig  hiinstdf  for 
the  editorial  functions  which  made  his  great  reputation  by  long,  ■ 

silent,  and  laborious  study.      Matrimony  did  not  detain  him  h>ng  ■ 

from   Ids  books.     This  was  his  Philosophy   and  Jurisprudence 
jK-riod,  of  which  the  fonnor  with  liim  meant  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
and   in   the  latter  he  hud  the  nsststaitce  of  the  eminent  Julius 
Pnrius,    the  pupil  of  Kuymond   Sully,   the  master  of   Pciresc. 
We  are  not  surprised   to  find  that  the  next  evt-nt  we  have  to 
record  is  that  he  fell  danp^erously  ill.     During  his  compulsory 
abstinence  from  study  his  father's  rebuke  of  his  profane  pursuits 
came  hack  strongly  upon  him.     He  registered  a  vow  that,  should 
he  regain   his  strength,   he  would   give   his  time  exclusively  to 
sacred  authors.     No  sooner  was  he  in  a  rondition  to  re-enter  his 
study,  than  he  threw  himself  m  ith  aidour  upon   the  Old  Tt-sta- 
mcnt  Scriptures,  and  the  oriental  tongues,  devouring  the  rahhis, 
and  astonishing  Chevalier,  his  Hebrew  instructor,  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  progress.    His  skill  in  student-craft  shortly  convinced  him 
that,  even  with  a  view  to  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  books, 
it  was  a  false  systeni  which  wuidd  confine  the  mind   to  tliem 
alone.      He  got   back   to  the  classics,  and  hcfoic   long  was  as 
much  engrossed  by  them  as  ever.     Rut  now  it  was  not  philosophy  ; 
for  which,  in  truth,  though  he  superintended  an  edition  of  Aris- 
t<ttle,  he  had  no  vocation.     He  fastened  upon  authors  more  con- 
genial ti>  his  ta8lc;s,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  married  life, 
he  successively  brought  out  Strabo,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
PolyEPnus  (an  Ed.  Princeps),  Apulius,  Suetonius,  and  what  re- 
main, the  most  characteristic,  if  not  the  happiest  sjiecimen  of  his 
editing,  the  Characters  of  Theophrnstus.      All  tliis  while  he  con- 
tinued to  lecture  his  pupils,  and,  though  confined  by  the  igno- 
rance of  his  auditors  to  humble  gnnind,  he   himself  applied   to 
all  the  books  he  read  in  class  the  critical  skill  of  a  master.     His 
copies   of  the  tragedians,   of  Hcsych'tus,  ytcphamis  Kvzantius, 
Synesius,    Kpictetus,  bear  evid^!■nce  in  their  margins  of  his  un- 
wearied labour,  the  results  of  which — -the  mere  sweepings  of  his 
study — ■were  always  at  the  service  of  his  friencb.     He  tuid  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Athentcus  as  the  subject  for  his  own  c}iff-d\iut:re^ 
and  [lad  for  some  time  been  making  corrections  uf  that  corrupted 
author.    His  emendations  were  to  be  submitted  to  an  Aristartbus 
whose  opinion   might   be  a  trustworthy  guide    to    an   explorer 
adventuring  on  such  a  quagmire  as  the  existing  text.     He  was 
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«till  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  there  nas  but  oup  man  in 
Europe  to  whom  he  could  look  up  ms  his  superior  in  Greek.  M 

Scaliftcr  had  just  (1593)  removed  to  L*yden.  In  his  retire-  " 
mcnt  near  Tours,  he  bad  be«n  waited  on  by  a  deputaiioo, 
humhlv  pravin|);  that  it  would  please  liis  lonlsliip  to  dei^  to 
be-come  tiie  liope  and  light  of  the  studies  of  the  Dutcli  Uni- 
versity. He  mif;ht  dictate  liis  own  terms.  Let  him  but  j;'*e  his 
presence  and  Lis  name;  let  him  but  occupy  the  prol'essonal 
ctiair,  and  he  need  never  descend  to  the  labour  of  lecturing. 
On  this  cunditifin,  and  after  once  flatly  refusing  lh(*-tr  proposals. 
Scali^jer  had  consented.  It  wns  nfnv  that  Casaubon  presented 
biinsKTlf  iM-fore  the  '  King  of  Letters'  with  his  humble  petiiiou. 
'  He  had  debated  It  lung/  he  saitl,  *  and  ventured  on  the  step 
with  fear  and  trembling.  For  if  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man, 
and  one  both  amiable  and  condesce-nding,  he  knew  also  that  aa 
intellect  occupied  in  lathomiufj:  the  mysteries  of  knowledge  oucht 
not  lightly  to  he  intruded  on.  In  this  spirit  he  presumed  lo 
knock  nt  the  gate  of  his  friendship  to  ask  for  admission,  in- 
cluding the  fiivour  of  his  advice  and  correspondence.'  He 
received  u  &;ruciuus  reply^  and  in  reiurn  submitted  a  s]>ecinien  of 
,l)is  Attjenu>us.  It  wu^  sllt;htly  cuimneudcd  by  Scali^cr,  with  the  M 
cold  addition,  that  he  could,  if  it  were  worth  while,  point  out  ■ 
blemishes.  Casaubon,  not  repulsed,  and  sincerely  aoxuius  for 
tlie  ci'cdit  of  bis  work,  impluied  him  in  the  must  submiBsive 
terms  not  to  keep  back  anvlhiiig  he  Ixad  to  sav  of  his  emenda- 
tions. Scalig^?r  was  disarmed  by  such  an  entire  surrender  at 
discretion,  iie  protests  with  arrof^ant  humility  that  he  was  not 
8o  vain  as  to  correct  Casaubon,  that  he  had  never  read  anrthia^ 
more  admirable  than  Uie  notes  on  Atheua^us,  and  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  avow  that  there  were  innumerable  tbin^  in  them 
which  be  had  learned  for  the  first  time,  anit  that  his  ombilioQ 
was  to  be  esteemed  not  (he  least  coutemptiblc  of  those  who  callrd 
Casaubon  master.  The  master  understood  well  enonf^h  what 
these  effusions  were  worth,  lie  was  not  so  siaiplc  as  to  take 
Scali^cr  at  his  word,  and  his  discretion  was  able  finally  to  ripen 
into  a  secure  alliance,  an  acx|uaijituncc  opened  on  the  rotten 
foundation  of  mutual  Hatlcry.  He  desired  to  make  a  pil^rrimaf^e 
to  Kinir  Joseph  in  Holland,  and  laid  up  two  hundred  r/oiden 
CTi}\vxis  in  a  purse  of  velvet  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  joume^'. 
The  coveted  opportunity  never  arrived,  and  be  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  hBvin||r  '  knocked  at  the  gate  of  Srali^i^s 
friendship.*  Though  they  never  met,  their  correspondence  was 
only  broken  by  death,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
Collection  of  the  epistlus  of  Casaubon. 

By  this  tune  our  JDiarist  bad  by  bis  numerous  and  carefnl 
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etUtiuns  achieved  a  rcputAtioa  in  France  and  Germany.  lie  had 
aJjio  furiuud  nmucxiuus,  not  ineiclv  among  EcIiolar»,  but  ivitli  a 
wide  circle  uf  men  uf  rank  luid  umiiicuce.  Tu  uue  ul'  llicse 
patrons  was  owing  liis  removal — promution  it  can  scarcely  be 
cnlli*d — from  the  city  which  was  at  once  bis  native  and  his 
adopted  country,  and  in  which  lie  bad  struck  all  the  root^  do- 
mestic and  aoeial,  that  f^vc  a  man  a  hold  on  the  *  sulimi  |>atria-.* 
He  was  utuloubtedly  attached  tu  Geneva,  yet  he  desci'ted.  it  far 
a  post,  which  offering  him  no  better  pruspects  tluui  the  one  he  M 

was  Icikviiig,  expused  him  to  charges  oi'  a  discontented,  capriciuns  ^ 

disposition.  The  imputation,  taken  in  connexion  with  a  confess- 
edly somewhat  querulous  temjK-r,  cnuuul  be  pronounced  alta- 
gcther  untoundi'd  ;  jet  the  motives  for  his  leaving  Geneva  are 
a})parL'nt  enough,  and  have  not  been  sufficiently  considercil  by 
bis  biographers.  His  father- in- law  was  a  most  iucuuveuieut 
and  troublesome  neighbour ;  and  hii>  slender  salary  was  ill-paid, 
partly  from  the  emptiness  uf  the  treasury,  jtartly  from  the  litllo 
estimation  in  whiLii  bis  functions  were  held  by  the  long- 
cloiiked  party  who  aduiimstereil  the  affairs  of  ilie  Calvinistic 
republic,  Tlie  atmosphere  of  the  }>lacc  was  prc>cmineiitly  theo- 
lo;;icul ;  and  though  Ca&aubon  the  num  was  esteemed,  likcd» 
loved,  Casaubuu  tJie  scholar  was  nut  appreciated  at  a  scholar's 
value.  His  scrupuluus  attendance  at  fuur  sermons  per  week  was 
of  more  worth  tiian  the  uiust  profusely  learned  e^|tositiuns  from 
the  profe$!iurial  chair.  Here  were  sources  uf  disgust  ejiougb, 
and  it  took  no  mure  tlien  than  it  does  now  tu  make  a  man  whose 
position  is  uneasy  desire  to  improve  it  by  clkange  of  place.  The 
falhury  uf  attempting  to  escape  social  annoyances  by  the  expe- 
dient is  only  to  lie  detected  by  trying  the  i^peiimeut. 

He  was  thus  in  a  mood  to  accept  any  promising  opening 
which  might  present  itself.  Proposals  hatl  been  made  from  uni- 
versities in  tlie  United  Provinces — ixom  Leyden  and  Praneker; 
but  tliey  were  neitlier  very  hearty  or  very  distinct.  The  only 
tangible  offer  c^auie  from  Moiitpellier,  and  this  had  heen  ohtajued 
for  him  by  the  influcuce  of  one  of  his  powerful  aiul  warmest 
friends.  Canarge  du  Preane,  a  noblemtui  uf  rank,  and  of  great 
credit  at  court,  had  been  lately  sent  by  Henri  IV.  ink>  the  south 
as  president  of  the  chamber  (mipartie)  of  Languedoc.  At  his 
suggestion  the  luvra  council  of  Montpellier,  as  early  as  1505, 
had  made  overtures  to  (Jasiiubon.  They  wore  nut  very  alluring 
in  themselves,  Sloatpellier  was  as  poor  as  G«-ncva  ;  and  being, 
like  Geneva,  closely  bound  up  with  tljc  Huguenot  cause,  it 
shared  equally  in  all  the  embarrassment  under  which  the  French 
ProLitstantri  were  labouring  at  this  crisis.  Casaubon  played  with 
the  proposal,  anxious  tu  escape  fiwa  GcoevOi  but  hoping  to 
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receive  some  more  cUj^iblc  invitation.     Two  years  passed  w 
aiiil  notliing'  cUc  ofTcred.     The  Government  at  Genera  did  not 
take  the  hint,  and  would  not,  or  could  not,  augrnent  bis  stipend. 

'  The  council  of  Montpellier,  still  prompted  by  De  Freane,  rwiewed 
their  instances,  and  Casaubon  gave  a  tardy  consent.  It  would, 
at  least,  remove  him  from  Geneva,  and  bring  him  into  France, 
where  ahme,  if  anvwhnre,  he  could  look  for  pn*ferment,  Henri  iV^ 
•who  was  on  the  point  of  completely  accommodating  the  pro- 
tracted religious  troubles,  would  have  preferments  to  dispense,  fl 
and  obscure  hints  were  thrown  out  of  Royal  favour.  ™ 

The  university  of  Montpellier  did  not  rank  high.  Its  reputa- 
tion rested  almost  enlirely  on  its  medical  schools  ;  thmi^h  even 
in  this  department  its  fame  was  on  the  wane.  Since  the  time 
when,  on  the*  ruin  (jf  Cnrdova,  it  bad  ri.st;n  to  be  the  first  uiii- 
versitv  of  its  class   in   the   south-west  of  Kurope,  the   throngs  of 

I  Students  had  dwindled,  and  four  regius  professors  of  physic,  fl 
salaried  from  the  treasury,  now  alone  represented  the  nuroeroos  ™ 
lecturers  and  dumunstrators  in  anatomy,  whom  the  payoimts  uf 
the  pupils  had  once  sufficed  to  nmintain.  It  still  continued, 
[-however,  to  rank  neit  after  Paris,  and  to  be  an  M.D.  of  Mont- 
pellier was  a  sutHcient  title  to  practise  anywhere.  The  number 
and  severity  of  the  examinations,  sixteen  of  which  had  to  be 
piLssed  before  the  doctor's  hood  could  be  assumed,  stamped  a 
peculiar  value  on  the  de^ep,  just  as  the  facility  with  which  the 

.payment  of  fees  secured  the  discredited  appellation  at  Valencia 
had  occasioned  the  saying,  '  Doctor  de  Valenza,  Longn  Roba, 
curia  scienza.'  IJut  medicine  formed  a  faculty  apart,  which  had 
its  own  university  officers,  who  took  precedence,  and  disclaimed 
connexion  with  the  otiier  faculties  which  had  grown  up  bv  its 
side.  In  the  faculty  of  laws  the  University  possessed  n  teacher 
of  some  renown,  William  Rankin  ;  in  arts  its  celebrity  was 
wholly  provincial,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact 
that  while  the  chairs  uf  physic  and  anatomy  were  submitted  to 
coni petition,  those  in  arts  were  the  patronage  of  the  town  council. 
If  there  was  little  distinction  in  the  position,  there  was  no  jxxii- 
niary  equivalent.  When  we  find  that  the  regius  professors  of 
medicine  received  only  600  fmncs,  wc  shall  not  expect  that  the 
teachers  in  what  were  considered  t!ic  inferior  faculties  would  be 
highly  paid.  The  evil  was  co-extensive  with  letters,  and  whcre- 
ever  there  existed  .1  full  head  it  was  almost  sure  to  bi!  acc^tmpa- 
nietl  by  an  empty  purse.  Bacon  complained,  in  his  Advancement 
of  Learning,  of  *  the  smallncss  and  meanness  of  the  salary  which 
in  most  places  is  assigned  unto  the  public  lectures,  lii  the  uni- 
versities of  this  realm,  which  I  take  to  he  of  the  best  endowed 
tmiversities  of  Kurope,  there  is  nothing  more  wanting  towards 
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the  flourishing  state  of  leammg  than  the  bonuumble  and  plentiful 
salaries  of  sucb  readers.* 

But  little  temptinjj  as  were  the  terms,  they  were  not  per- 
formed. They  liad  promised  liiin,  besides  his  stipend,  a  bouse 
and  firewou*!  ;  the  hitler  a  oostly  ilcin  in  a  locality  removed  from 
the  great  furests,  and  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  ocrasiunally 
intense.  Neither  cnndittnn  wa.i  kepi.  He  bad  to  spend  the 
first  winter  in  two  little  rooms  hiretl  at  his  own  cost,  ami  not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  wood  was  supplitnl.  Wficn,  at  last,  tliey  found 
hijn  a  liuuse,  be  had  to  pay  fur  it  himself,  and  they  immediately 
deduetcd  ijje  first  year's  rent,  l-iO  franrs,  from  the  first  half-year's 
stipend,  which  bad  been  promised,  but  was  not  paid,  in  ad^aiiee. 
They  had  enpijfcd  to  give  biin  four  liundred  and  fifty  franrs 
tuwards  funiishiuf^  the  dwelUn^r  tlury  bad  omitted  to  provide,  and 
lie  cuulJ  only  get  two-thirds  of  the  sum.  I>ispjsted  with  their 
faithlessness  and  their  parsimony  he  seriously  thought  of  retracing 
his  steps  !■>  Geneva. 

These  diHicuhies,  however,  were  owin^  to  want  of  means  more 
than  to  waiil  of  will  on  the  part  of  bis  patrons.  The  di.sasters  of 
the  civil  wars  had  exhausted  all  the  parties  in  France,  and  they 
paid  him  as  they  could,  in  little  sums  at  a  time.  But  what  was 
wanting  in  lucre,  was  in  some  decree  comi^icnsatcd  by  the  appre- 
fiaticm  wbtcb  was  denied  him  at  (leneva.  DcputJitions  from  the 
Lxirporation  and  the  university  met  him  cm  bis  arrival  a  mile  from 
the  city.  His  course  was  attended  not  only  by  the  scholars.  Hut 
by  men  of  leaminfj;  and  eminence,  of  wlunri  he  found  no  lack  at 
Montpcllier.  He  selected  for  his  subject,  with  a  view  to  attract 
the  \vjfA  students,  the  LaM's  and  Civil  Affairs  of  the  Roman 
KcpubliL*.  His  prelection,  as  was  usual  in  all  the  faculties, 
physic  as  well  as  arts  and  theoloa-y,  was  in  the  Moman  tonpue. 
His  inauf^ural  discourse  was  written  ;  his  subsetjuent  lectures 
were  spoken  from  notes.  They  c<msisted  of  di-tiu'hed  remarks, 
or  a  nmning'  comment  on  some  text,  such  as  Book  iii.  of  'Cicero 
de  Lcffibus.'  His  lonjf,  correct,  but  dull,  sentences,  largely  in- 
terlarded with  Greek  ;  his  profusiuo  of  learned  illustration  and 
quotation,  which  overloaded  bis  subject,  and  the  purely  philo- 
logical character  of  his  course,  were  not  at  all  adapted  for  peneral 
popularity.  To  account  for  liis  drawing  -in  exira-ucadcniical 
audience,  we  must  tonslilcr,  besides  the  erudite  taste  of  tbc  age, 
the  novelty  of  the  exhibition,  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  and  the 
desire  of  tbc  authorities  to  do  honour  to  their  selection.  He 
now,  for  the  first  time,  tjisteil  the  gratification  of  a  public  homage, 
and  witncssetl  in  ^MTson  the  general  recognition  of  bis  unrivalled 
attainments.  Medicine  w:is  the  ancient  boast  of  A[ontpc>IIier ; 
law,  which  formerly  had  been  monopolized  by  Poitiers,  had  more 
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reeeiilly  be^un  to  flourish  among  them :  and  Casaubon,  they  saitl^ 
had  at  lust  brou^lil  tht;  chi^sics.  He  ext'rti-d  liim»L*lf  to  the 
utmost  to  meet  their  expectations.  Too  wise  and  too  mutlest  to 
be  made  vain,  he  felt  the  applause  which  attended  his  course  to 
be  less  the  reward  of  past  labour  than  an  incitement  to  further 
ri'search.  Me  jiuvc  up  a\\  his  days  to  pru])aratiuii  for  the  lecture- 
room.  His  subject  obliged  him  to  be  at  ouce  jurist  oud  phtlo- 
Id^er,  and  yjcat  ns  were  his  acquisitions,  he  was  fully  conscious 
what  regions  of  knowlmlg^  were  still  nnrxplored. 

This  bright  season  in  a  life  of  );loom  was  of  short  dumtion. 
The  novelty  wore  off:  the  audiences  fell  away,  and  the  ni^ardll- 
ncss  of  the  town  council  be(jan  to  be  seriously  felt.  He  relapsed 
into  his  habitual  des|X)ndritry  about  hi$  faniilv  affair^  and  a 
severe  illness  laiut-  to  ajruravate  his  mental  dislress.  The  chanceiy 
of  Paris,  even  on  the  ])<>rsonal  soliciialiuu  of  iiuokiii,  refused  to 
issue  tlie  letters  of  naturalization  which  had  been  promisetl  him, 
eirept  at  an  exorbitant  fee,  which  Casnuhon  declined  to  pay.  Ha 
hod  never  ttjutemjilaied  JVIonlpellier  as  a  jjormanent  residence, 
aiul  the  inorti Illations  he  experienced  iucieased  his  iinpalicncc 
to  leave  It.  He  only  coveted  such  a  provision  as  should  release 
hitn  from  the  dritdgerv  of  teaching,  and  ennble  him  to  ^ve  his 
whole  time  to  his  books.  In  these  lie  t'ouiul  his  sole  relief  from 
vexatious,  and  returning  to  his  *Athena?us'  he  a^aiii  bcf^au  to 
read  with  a  vl^w  to  edit.  \Vc  survev  with  despair  tlit-  stujicndoui 
monuments  of  the  enidilion  of  the  time,  and  conclude  that  there 
were  ginnrs  in  the  enrlh  in  tliose  'lays.  With  more  iron  in  the 
fjlobules  of  their  blood  than  we  find  in  ours,  the  secret  of  their 
achievements  is  in  their  industry,  and  not  iu  their  force  of  mind. 
Sustained  labour,  prolouifed  to  an  advanced  period  of  life,  wasas 
much  the  rule  then  as  it  is  the  exception  now.  Here  is  a  man, 
at  furtv,  who  is  in  his  own  de^Kirtnienc  of  letters  at  the  pinnacle 
of  fame,  and  who  lias  alre.-idy  serunn)  whatever  pi-omoiiun  is 
within  [lis  reach,  toiling  on  at  proihictions  which  could  be  no 
further  source  of  fame  or  profit.  He  would  have  bailed  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind  iu  the  being— 

<  Who  fin^  iiiveiiteil  wnrk,  atn)  bound  the  free 
Ami  hoiiday-TCJdiein'j  spirit  iluwn 
To  that  dry  drudgery  m  the  desk's  dead  wood!' 
Before  he  emigrated  to  France  he  had   formed  a  connexion 
with  a  wide   ciixi«  of  distant   friends,  entailing  a  heavy  corre- 
spondence.    Lctrcr-wiitinj:,  not  on  business,  bui  im  literary  topics, 
took  up  much   of  his    time,    and    he    paid   the    tax  ^rutlginirly. 
Though    a  (pi ick- tempered,   he   was   a  warm>bcarled  and  afieo- 
tionnte  man,  nnd   he  siicm  cnnciliatrd  a  numemus  set  of  fresh 
friends  in  bis  new  place  of  residence.     The  fashionable  era  of 
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Montpellier  hatl  not  yet  commenced.  Fifty  years  later  it  had 
become  n  izxcat  wintiT  rcsurl  for  bealth  or  pi  ens  d  re ;  »nd  dross, 
visitln"*,  and  fasbiunable  coinpsDV  liad  trBiisfonned  it  from  a 
Hujiunnol  fortififd  town  to  a  lively  wateTiiif;-plaec.  Ivlward 
Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  visited  it  in  1H64,  while  he 
reports  hi-^lily  to  his  fatlier  of  its  mcdxcul  school,  is  no  less 
charmed  with  its  society : — 

'  This  place  Is  the  most  delightful  of  all  France,  belnj  seated  upon  a 
hill  in  sight  of  llie  wa,  inlmbiled  by  i»  people  the  most  ImnriRome  in  the 
worlt]  ;  the  meanest  of  them  g^inf,^  neatly  'Irest  every  day,  and  their 
carriiijre  m  free  tliat  the  merest  mlrMiis-er  hath  acquaiiituuix'  with  those 
of  the  bwt  rank  of  the  tovi-n  ira mediately.' 

In  Casaubon's  time  the  social  disposition  was  equally  strong, 
but  the  visiting  was  on  a  more  simple  and  primitive  footing. 
His  friends — *  amici  qunm  non  amici ! ' — dropped  in  on  lum 
every  morning',  and  thonp;h  our  courteous  student  received  Ihem 
in  his  workshop,  he  oil  the  while  was  counting  ttie  minutes  nnri 
wishing  tliem  ^nme.  Notwilbslandin?  his  si^hs  and  groans  over 
morning  callers  and  gossiping  half-hours,  he  dedicattti  whole  days 
with  satisfartion  to  a  ti'tc-a-frte  with  Rankin,  or  the  President 
de  Fresne,  and  was  alwnys  ready  for  n  conversation  on  the  state 
of  the  Cliurch,  on  the  prospecis  of  '  the  Keli^ion,  and  on  the 
backsli<ling  of  Henri  IV.  Six  n.  m.  was  a  late  hour  for  htm  to 
enter  his  study  ;  6ve,  and  often  earlier,  was  more  usual.  His  lirst 
act  was  one  of  devotion,  and  unless  specially  busy,  ho  gave  an 
hour  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  some  religious  book.  The 
ftuthor  he  had  in  hand  occupied  liim,  with  the  interval  uf  brcuk- 
fast  at  ten,  till  the  lecture,  which  was  usually  at  four,  was  :ui- 
nounred  by  the  tolling  of  tlie  great  bell.  He  lectured  four  days 
in  the  week.  VVeilnesday  and  .Saturday  Were  holidays, — Mer- 
cretit,  then  styled  '■jour  if HifjHn'rafp,'  being  substituted,  in  the 
mc<3ical  school  of  Monipellier,  for  Thursday,  which  was  adopted 
in  most  universities.  Though  the  town  was  wholly  Huguenot, 
yet  from  long  custom  the  *  jours  chomes'  of  ihc  Catholic  ritual 
were  kept  as  holidays,  hot  the  emnnci|>ation  from  the  lecture- 
room  was  con ntprhaln need  by  serm<ms,  of  which  there  was  one 
nearly  every  day  in  the  week,  and  on  Sumloys  four.  'I'hf  uid- 
versity  functionaries  were  not  bound  to  attend.  Vet  Casaubon 
was  usually  present  at  festivals,  and  always  on  Sundnys,  not, 
however,  without  a  strong  sense  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  making 
in  quitting  Chrysostom  or  Basil  in  his  study  to  comply  with  the 
custom  of  u  Church  where  the  quantity  of  preaching  was  in 
bis  judgment  so  often  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  its  quality. 

'  Their  sermons,'  says  IleyHii.  writing  in  162o,  '  arc  very  plain  and 
IiotDc^jmii,  little  in  thcin  of  the  Falhen  niicl  lei!>s  of  human  learning,  It 
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being  concluded  in  the  synod  of  Cappe  tliat  only  tlie  Scriptures  should 
be  used  in  tlitir  pulpits.  Tlic-y  consist  mucii  of  exhoriatioa  and  u»e, 
and  of  [lothin^  in  a  inatitK!r  wliicli  concemeth  knowledge ;  a  really  nray 
-O  raii'e  up  and  edify  llie  will  aud  aHcctiuu,  but  witbil  to  starve  the 

understanding.' 

Calvin  himself  was  *  facundiee  contcmptor,'  and  at  Montpellier 
tlic  fiitirt'  dutv  was  performed  bv  two  cuivs,  of  whom  the  one  was 
int-ajmcitatcd  by  iigc,  and  the  other  by  youtli.  On  Sundays,  after 
the  first  sermon,  which  was  at  H  a.m.,  Casauboii  nTote  letters, 
pursued  his  ordinary  studies,  or  receivetl  his  friends.  To  our 
a&tonishment  we  liud  that  tbcic  was  no  strictness  in  keeping^  the 
sabbath  among  tbe  French  Protestants  of  that  age  of  thculi^ical 
ferment.  The  toinmenceroent  of  tlie  summer  vacation  varied 
with  the  lime  of  liaiiter,  but  it  was  not  Inter  than  the  first  week 
in  July,  and  the  schools  re-opencd  in  August  or  September. 
The  Christmas  holidays  began  in  the  middle  of  December,  and 
lasted,  about  a  montli.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  he  went 
beyond  the  walls  for  health  or  reci-eation,  and  he  visited  tie  Fresae 
at  Carcassonne,  or  walkeil  out  to  the  country  villa  of  Dr.  Sarrasin, 
or  went  over  the  ruins  ol' ^laguclonne. 

The  chair  he  occupied  is  rfilled  by  Le  Clere  the  chair  of 
Greek  and  Litera?  llumaniorcs.  The  subjects  on  which  he  lec- 
tured were  miscellaneous  enough.  He  opened  his  course,  as  has 
been  said,  with  the  Koman  I  History  an<l  Constitution.  He  aSter^ 
wards  took  up  the  ognoi  of  Hippocrates,  the  whulc  of  wbow 
works  he  had  gone  through  in  private  in  little  more  than  a  month. 
In  addition  to  bis  urdiniu'y  touisc  he  read  from  time  to  lime 
some  Greek  author  with  a  voluutiry  class.  We  find  mcntioo 
made  of  Momer,  Pindar,  Theopbrastus,  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Persias, 
PlauTus  (Captivi),  ami  Ciiero  ad  Atticum.  At  a  later  period 
Theophrnstus  uu  Pliints  was  in  reading,  and  the  pleasure  was 
heightened  by  the  discovery  that  the  last  editor  {tlie  elder  Sca- 
liger)  had  lel'i  room  for  u  plentiful  crop  of  emendations.  Though 
in  common  with  bis  age  he  thought  plitlosophy  meant  Aristotle, 
be  could  not  live  at  MontjtelUer  without  discxivering  that  medi* 
cine  was  something  more  than  the  perusal  of  Hipjiorrates  and 
Gnlen.  He  was  a  not  infrequent  attendant  at  the  medical  dispnta- 
tions.  luid  even  at  dissections,  and  be  cnti-red  with  zest  into  some 
chemical  experiments  when  on  a  visit  to  Lyons.  It  may  dcscr>'e 
to  be  mejitiontd  tiiat  at  Paris  in  llK)l  (January  1^)  he  bestowed 
a  spare  horn*  on  a  show  of  '  illius  equi  Scolici  mirabilis,'  in  which 
rearlers  of  Slmkspeiue  will  recognise  the  '  dancing  horse  *  of 
'Love's  Labour  lost.**  His  reading  was  discursive,  not  deaal- 
^_ to^t 

*  *  flaw  tMy  it  ia  t»  ptii  yaut  li>lli<'  watil  l)itr',  aiitl  iliidv  lliree  yeac*  in  two  «r>inli, 
tbt  iUiieiug  bon«  wiU  tell  you.'     Tlu«  dat«  c(  lb«  tint  ediUau  of  Love'a  Labour  hmt  ia 
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tory,  and  when  he  commenced  a  book  he  generally  persevered 
to  the  end.  In  the  spring  of  1597,  thou^fh  labouitnjur  under  a 
se%-erc  attack  «f  dysentery,  and  much  inteinipted  by  the  disputes 
with  the  C'ounc-il,  and  by  several  changes  of  lodgings,  the  works 
he  dijrestcd  were  Hippncrates,  Basil,  8enera,  Suidas,  and  Cedre- 
nus,  while  the  Hebrew  Uihic,  Chryaostom,  Jerome,  Tertullian, 
Menander  Rhetor,  and  Philoalrntus  were  read  cursorily  or  in 
parts.  All  tliis  was  Ijetwecn  Februaiy  and  June,  and  was  quite 
independent  of  two  ajurses  nf  lettnres,  for  some  of  whirh  con- 
siderable rescarrh  was  required,  lie  was  sensible  at  times  that 
he  wiLs  impairing  his  power  of  thoufjht  by  ovcr-inueh  reo<linfr, 
and  after  resolving  to  resist  its  seductions  was  ever  and  anon 
driven  back  when  he  bep^an  to  reflect  of  how  much  lie  was 
i^orant.  There  is  a  notion  nflunt  that  the  (rreat  scholars  of  the 
ulden  time  were  merely  prodigrcs  of  pedantry  who  knew  nothing 
beyond  Oreek  and  Latin  ;  anfl  the  study  of  tlieir  lives  in  correct- 
ing this  error  wilJ  dispel  another, — that  it  is  impossible  to  he  at 
once  discursive  and  deep.  The  ycaligers  and  Casaubons  took  a 
wide  ran»c ;  but  devoted  more  hours  lo  each  field  of  the  farm 
than  punier  rultivators  IjcsIow  ujinn  their  one  little  plot. 

In  June  Casauhon  be^an  to  devote  himself  to  Alhena?us.  He 
instinctively  discerned  what  a  congenial  firhl  he  ofTerpfl  tn  his 
own  turn  nf  scholarship,  and  hu<)  luni;  marked  luui  down  as  his 
game.  Other  occupailums  and  the  prospect  of  u  remo\7il  from 
Geneva  had  deferred  the  execution  of  his  project  Now,  when 
he  seemed  to  lie  settled  for  life  and  in  the  full  maturity  of  liis 
powers  and  attjuireraenls,  he  pive  himself  to  a  task,  of  which 
the  arduous  nature  couUI  willi  difltrully  be  overrated.  Those 
who  suppose  that  to  edit  a  classic  is  amon^  the  easiest  of 
iilerarv  toiU,  and  only  a  fit  occupation  for  laborious  ihdness,  can 
form  no  conception  of  what  Casauhon  accomplished.  Th<iseonly 
who  know  that  a  perfectly  s^ood  edition  of  a  classic  is  among  the 
rarest  of  the  triumphs  which  the  literary  Fasti  have  to  record  ; 
that  for  ilie  last  three  centuries  we  have  been  incessantly  lalwiur- 
ing  at  the  <Jrcek  and  Latin  remains,  iind  yet  that  the  number 
whi(;li  have  been  satisfactorily  e<lited  is  fewer  than  that  of  great 
epics,  or  histories  ;  and  wIjo  i  all  lo  mind  tliat  some  of  the  most 
popular  of  ancient  authors  who  have  been  attempted  the  oftenest, 
as  e.  y.,  Horace,  still  awaits  a  competent  expositor — those  only 
can  measure  what  a  plant's  strength  was  retjuired  to  cope  witli 
AthemPUR,  in  tlie  state  in  whi<:h  his  remains  existed  in  the  time 
of  Casauhon.     It  was  a  giant's  strength  that  Casauhon  put  forth, 

I5W.  To  the  illtiMraiiuni  colltrctcd  by  D«)uce  we  miiy  aild.  Imiikf  iliii  vidt  ^r 
Cuiubtiii,  lui  alluiiuD  tij  Whidurki  Zouiiini'a,  'Nay,  I  believe  ILuiki  liu  hunu 
WBS  IBU^K  ill  better  laiiguagv  lli&u  wmt  woulit  ^iiiv«  Cliristisni  Isu^ht.'  _ 
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and  he  produced  a  work  whicli  has  continued  to  this  day  oae  o( 
ihe  landmarks  of  pliilolopy.  That  it  is  utterly  inadequate  as  an 
cditiun  of  Atliena?us  is  only  a  consequeufe  of  its  having  appearrd 
in  the  sLxtucntb  c-culury  ;  but  ns  a  lolU-ction  of  most  iiiultilarious 
erudition,  very  pertinently  applied  to  illuatrale  the  test,  it  must 
always  remain  a  stindard  book  of  reference,  and  has  as  yet 
indeed  no  equal.  Casnubon's  weakness  lay  in  armn^ng  ^ae 
text,  and  for  this  there  was  nion;  thoii  one  reason.  He  appeals 
to  have  committed  himsell'  to  this  portion  of  his  labours  pronia- 
turelv,  liavinj;  reviseil  it  for  a  spirited  publisher  and  patron  of 
letters,  Jerome  Commelin,  of  Hcidelberp,  with  whose  name  on 
the  title-page  it  appeared  in  15U8,  before  Casaubon  left  Geneva, 
where  it  was  printed  at  the  press  of  his  hi-other- in-law,  Paul 
I'Zstienne.  The  basis  of  his  text  was  that  of  the  Basle  edition 
of  1535,  which  he  correcled  from  rnlliitions  made  in  Italy  by 
Henri  Llstienne,  and  by  cunjectures  of  Ids  own,  and  other  scholars, 
who  hml  cscrcised  their  skill  tm  detached  jiassages.  But,  with 
tlie  laxity  of  bis  a^-e,  he  has  ni>t  };iven  that  exact  siqnahmatt  of 
the  MSS.  cmploveil,  which  can  enable  us  to  identify  them;  and 
worse  still,  he  bos  not  always  distin^ished  between  the  read- 
ings of  hia  authorities  ond  the  emendutiuns  su^tc(^i>l<>d  hy  his  own 
ingenuilY-  He  has  thus,  if  anythintr,  muUiplit-d  the  dinicultics 
of  determininf;  the  genuine  text.  But  had  he  l>efttowo<l  all  the 
pains  in  his  [Kiwer  tliert^  was  one  department  of  the  critical  art  to 
wliich  no  scholar  of  his  day  was  couipetent —  the  metrical  arruoicc- 
inent  of  the  poetical  citations,  with  which  Athen.Tus  is  studded. 
Even  in  the  prose  portion  our  Diarist  is  not  ofien  happy  in  his 
conjt!Ctures — a  species  of  sagacity  in  which  he  wns  surpassed  by 
munv  of  his  contemporaries — and  in  the  verse  he  is  helpless. 
The  Latin  trnnslation  was  worse  than  the  uri^^inal  Greek,  for  to 
save  time — (in  the  case  of  Casaubon  it  could  hardly  have  been 
dune  lu  save  trouble) — he  reprinted  the  version  of  X^alechamp, 
which  very  incorrect  in  itself,  was  not  arcomiiiodated  to  tlic  new 
recension.  When  the  Ktlitor  of  Attirnreiis  c-ommencctl  later  an 
edition  nf  Polybius,  which  he  never  lived  tocnmplele,  n-amed  per- 
haps by  his  former  neiili^ciice.  he  iH-san  by  luriiiun  tlic  first  book 
into  Latin,  and  with  such  success  that  some  of  his  contemporaries 
affinnetl  that  we,  who  came  aftiT,  woidd  fnid  it  ditFicuIt  to  decide 
whether  Casanhon  tmnslated  Polybtus,  or  Polybius  Casauboo. 
A|mi  t  from  the  hyperboles  of  prettily  turned  compliments,  M. 
Aisard,  an  excellent  judge,  pronounces  it  a  model  uf  its  kind — 
uniting  liti>ral  fidelity  with  purity  of  language  and  elegance  of 
composition. 

The  volmne,  then,  Imstilv  printed  at  Geneva,  and  puhlished  by 
Coniinclin,  would  never  have  made  or  sustained  a  reputation.     It  is 
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in  the  other  half  uf  tbcworkflbe  volume  eif  '  AnSmadvcrBions/  pre- 
pared duriog  his  residi?nc(^  at  Mmitpelficr,  that  his  genius  shnne 
forth.  The  rirh  and  fertilizing;  stmain  of  his  incxhau^tihlc  eii:- 
dition  difTuscs  itself  over  the  paj^c.  and  keeps  the  reader  in  pcr- 
petuul  lulniiniiion  ut  its  slendy  and  well-directed  supply.  There 
is  nuthinic:  philosophical  about  bis  pbilolosy  ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  he  does  not  mnrely  rite  and  nrrumuliite. *  His  Imowledge 
comes  from  his  mind,  as  well  ;is  from  his  memory  or  liis  common- 
place hook,  lie  was  far  cnottn-h  from  beinff  versed  \n  politics, 
but  speaks  of  the  life  and  affairs  of  the  (ireeks  and  Kumans  with 
uniform  t^ood  sense,  like  a  plain  man,  who  understood  in  a  jtlain 
way  wliat  life  and  aiTairs  u-ere.  It  was  an  advanta^^e  imposed 
upon  blm  by  the  a^e  in  which  be  lived,  tliat  all  bis  infamialion 
was  gathered  nt  first  huml.  The  eimipendia  and  svlloj^res,  the 
inanunU  of  antitjutttes,  2>biIo5opby,  an<l  history,  which  smooth' 
the  path  ol  the  modern  scholar,  save  his  time  and  pre^en'e  him 
from  blunders,  but  they  inevitably  tin^e  with  a  borrowe*!  hue  the 
pure  impression  of  ancient  manners  and  ideas,  which  immediate 
contact  with  the  ui^inals  can  alone  secure. 

Such  are  the  eciebratetl  ^  Aninmdversinnes  in  Athraisam.* 
The  Ephemeridea  enable  us  to  roinpule  ibe  time — almost  the 
ilays  and  houi-s — wliich  Cnsaiibon  bestowed  on  the  task.  The 
foundation  was  laid  when  he  was  emcnffcd  on  the  text  at  Geneva, 
Mid  it  was  at  .Moulpellier,  June  23,  1597,  that  be  be^n  seri- 
ously to  shape  bis  collections  into  a  commentary.  He  completed 
on  April  It)  of  the  foUowin;^  year  the  first  rough  draught  of  what 
now  constitutes  a  lolio  volume  of  a  thou!>aud  pag'es.  VVilhiu  a 
few  days  be  tonunenced  an  entire  revision  of  what  he  had  written. 
Then-  is  no  note  of  the  time  occupied  by  these  'secundie  curie,' 
but  he  was  still  engaged  by  them  on  the  3rd  of  July,  when  he 
left  home  for  an  absence  of  some  months.  A  third  and  final 
review,  including'  writing  out  for  the  press,  was  beg^un  at  Lyons, 


*  He  WKS  Dot,  ho«rev«i,  frctf  from  the  irrftkiMM  with  wbicli  <*«  ucra  runiliu-  id  tli« 
comrnfiitalurf  »rHli.kki|>eur«,  of  t>iliri^  iipqiiLiluUoii  iifioii  (|iiiiliilu>ii  fur  llio  »ijl«  |iurti04e 
of  ilitijliyiiig  Ml  reu<liii|^.  M.  Niuf^l  litu  k'^'^'i  ^  fl't'cimfii  of  X\\t  mannrr  in  Mtiich 
\if  oiiiilrivGH  til  n)ip<!Ti<l  llir«e  initm  uf  iioir  In  tvrn  wonts  of  Ic-sl.  Tlieii|)hnultu  hul 
nlluile'l  to  the  Imtiil  uf  ihj<  clraLen  ai  Allimt  in  puiiiiift  nt<iit«f  iiito  ilaeir  mouibt 
wUn,  in  tlte  liuof  of  b'tiincM,  they  liml  di>1  llnic  tu  pul  It  into  tlicic  p»ne.  Cmui- 
l>art  twck*  u|i  lii*  iiit'r] it rl.il lun  witli  irn  iirraj>  nf  [uiuaHtv  fmtn  \[rx\t,  Atlninjihiiitr^ 
PlaaliM,  T«rpnr«,  muA  i)lli«ra.  Then  lie  Knniuks  lltut  ihv  #ui>nce  of  ib«  ci>i<ain  nii^ht 
b«  wiliMMeil  in  lii«  Dwn  (inienith  l\i<t  wuwmi  wIio  be1(J  tlteir  \i\i\*  Utwctu  tlii-ir  lips  to 
■VOt^  Ihc  tti»ih|[;  iif  ■lirkitiij;  tlirm  iiiln  tlir  piii-i-iiiiiinik.  T.'fKiti  lliia  liiiil  lin  l.ikn  ■ 
fcflti  iliirt,  ftiiil  lititichr^nitt  ittTo  a 'liixntnlion  iiiithe  rlnti;;*r  »X  the  prnctire.  atitl  inftn 
tliat,  U  Ibe  women  of  lh«  fuuitcenlli  cptitiiry  Mmfiimrf  r>rai|ow«(l  s  piit,  itie  iHm^ 
Vme^n  of  Alli»k*  mti^  liHitr  iIkiid  llie  Mine  Uj  n  cuiii.  1  bia  CArriri  liim  wit  tu  Ibe 
]ja«uje  of  A[i*t»]iliuiie«,  in  which  Gudpi*  mett*  with  jirecisely  lucli  ati  acciJent, 
i|i«  in  hia  'fxctintu!'     M.  Niwrtl  jiuily  temarkaur  iiutn,  ihnt 


anil  liirre  at  )iut  lie  ila| 

lti«  more  Ihe  lif[bt  ia  eon  can  fat  ptl  (1m>  »)to«iKrr  il  aliawa. 
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March  20,  1599,  and  wltti  much  interruption  complctod  at  Parii, 
August  9,  1000, — the  ^Fcar  in  which  the  '  Animadverslones'  were 
pnhlislied. 

The  vexations  of  ilie  print: np-house  wore  not  the  least  miserj 
of  the  k-nnicd  cnithusiosts  uf  timl  generation.  Before  Casaubon 
turned  his  baek  upon  Geneva  he  <-oiifided  a  few  leaves,  which 
he  \\m\  prepared  of  kils  Commeninrv,.  to  the  family  press.  His  ^ 
despotic  father-in-law  had  two  con-ectnrs  at  the  periwl,  one  I 
of  whom  was  ignomnt  of  (vpofnnphv,  and  the  other  of  fireek. 
Between  them  tliey  provoked  the  despairing  editor  to  withdraw 
his  manuscript.  He  hr>ped  for  bettrr  luck  wlien  he  was  setded 
at  Montpeliier,  and  found  nn  his  arrival  that  the  citv  of  Hippo- 
crates was  witliont  a  set  of  Greek  types.  He  had  then  recourse 
to  the  printers  of  Lyons  who  possessed  the  ty])es,  but  had  no 
compositors  who  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  them.  Casaubon 
scolded  and  entreated  bv  turns  without  perreptihle  result,  and  he 
exclaimed  in  his  letters  that  his  hair  was  growing  white  with  the 
harassinLT  etniftiel. 

To  have  done  with  the  book  was  all  ihe  satisfaction  it  ever 
gave  him.  The  work  itself  had  been  throuf!;hout  its  progxeti  an 
irksome  task,  'catenati  in  er^nsiulo  laborer.*  Should  anv  one 
have  had  occasion  to  feel  that  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  ambition 
are  'apples  of  Soilom,'  let  him  not  contlii<le  that  the  life  of  the 
man  of  letters  is  an  unmixed  delicrlit.  The  rerent  complaints 
which  have  been  raised  against  literature  as  a  profession  have 
turned  I'bielly  on  the  fact  that  it  is  so  poorly  remuneroted. 
None  of  the  plnintifTs  have  pleadcnl  the  throes  attendant  on  the 
act  of  compositian,  or  the  exquisite  torture  of  a  fastidious  taste, 
exercise*!  like  a  conscienre,  '  itirioro  flagello,'  on  its  own  pro- 
ducts. Literarv  leisure,  it"  it  mean  to  read  books,  may  be  a  \cry 
aiirrecahlc  life,  but  to  have  to  write  (hem  is  another  thing.  While 
engaged  in  translating  Homer,  Pope  used  to  be  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  his  undertaking  in  his  dreams,  and  'wished  to  l*e 
banged  ii  hundred  times.'  Of  the  blood  and  sweat,  the  groans 
and  si'jrhs,  whirh  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  I'oluine  in  folio, 
as  much  as  into  that  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  no  more  fiuthful 
record  has  ever  been  preser\'ed  than  in  iliese  '  Kphemerides.' 
V'el  Casaubon  was  not  writing  for  bread,  nor  for  fame.  He  had 
the  latter,  and  the  former  was  not  then  to  be  procured  by  books. 
The  pains  of  rom|>osition  were  not  even  repaid  by  the  parental 
pleasure  of  contemplating  his  offspring.  To  Casaubon  the  labour 
and  its  ivsult  were  equally  repulsive  and  disappointing.  He 
felt  most  bilicrlv  on  the  completion  of  Ids  'Animadversions* 
how  far  lie  hail  fallen  short  of  his  own  ainhltioiis  designs,  and 
bmnliEy  invokes  the  aid  of  Scaliger  to  amend  passages,  of  which 
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the  romiption  hnd  hnfflpcl  his  slfill.  He  was  somptimps  inrtincd 
to  pxplain  his  distaste  by  tSie  (Vivolity  «t  (frosinpss  of  parts  of 
his  nut)ior,  aiid  he  coiitinually  sijrlir<l  for  thf  time  whcii»  rid  of 
his  travail,  he  could  give  himself  up  to  sacred  letters.  On 
regnining-  his  liberty  he  refrained  from  pxecutinaf  his  voir. 
Athena'us  done,  he  took  up  with  Peraius  ;  anH  when,  many 
years  after,  he  did  resipn  th**  (lassies  fr>r  the  Fathers,  the  result 
was  pronounced  by  treneral  consent  a  signal  failure. 

We  have  anticipated  a  little,  in  order  to  keep  together  the 
history  of  thp  Atlien.TUs.  It  has  been  seen  that  ^m  his  first 
removal  to  Montpellier,  his  friends  had  droppctl  hints  of  some 
further  promution.  In  the  summer  of  1598,  ibey  aUured  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  presented  at  court,  and  the  hopes  were 
authentirated  by  the  Kin^  in  person.  Nolhinj;^  specific  waj 
promised,  hut  he  was  led  to  nnderst:ind  tlmt  it  was  intended  to 
appoint  him  to  a  chair  of  classital  literature  in  the  University  uf 
that  capital.  There  were,  however,  dinUrulties  in  the  way,  with 
which  liis  friends  were  acquainted,  but  of  which  he  himself  only 
Icamt  later  the  full  extent.  He  was  not  lonfj  in  suspense.  In 
December,  De  V'icq  nnnjumced  that  be  bail  obtained  biiu  a  patent 
Tor  ii  retaininj^  pension  till  he  should  be  installed  in  his  chair  ;  ami 
he  sifrnificd  his  |>n>motion  to  the  Council  of  Montpellier.  He  sliU 
awaited  a  nomination  in  form.  On  the  23nd  of  January,  after 
dinner,  be  was  (gladdened  by  the  sight  of  tlie  expected  document, 
as  it  still  exists  among  the  Bumey  MSS,,  signed  by  ibe  King,  and 
countc;rsigned  by  the  secretary.  It  was,  ln>wever,  no  presentation 
to  a  Hoya]  Professorship,  but  n  commnnd  to  relinquish  his 
engasement  at  Montpellier,  and  come  t.o  Paris,  where  it  was  the 
King's  intention  to  employ  bim  in  die  profession  of  the  Literal 
Humaaiures.  These  indefuiitc  expressions  ini^ht  have  raised 
suspicions  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  Lad  none  at  first,  mid  iuiutc- 
diatejy  prepared  to  obey  tlie  summons.  He  despatched  his 
family  and  his  books  as  fur  as  Lyons,  and  speedily  followed 
himself,  little  foreseeing  that  this  promise  of  future  advancement 
W'as  nearly  all  he  shouhl  ever  get  from  the  French  ctmrt,  He 
bad  been  very  impatient  to  leave  Montpellier,  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  Imrryinjr  to  I'aris.  He  lingered 
months  at  Lyons,  where,  witti  his  family  and  library,  he  was 
lodged  in  the  hotel  of  bis  magnificent  patron,  De  V'icq,  who 
also  undertook  to  advance  the  requisite  sums  for  bringing  out  tho 
*  Aniu]iul versions."  Literature  was  not  held  in  the  same  esteem 
in  the  lowu  as  in  the  house  of  bis  friend,  and  tliere  was  little 
demand  for  anv  books  except  breviaries.  \\  Lcn  Dl*  V^icq  wmiled 
to  send  a  present  to  Oerinany,  ('asaubon  at  h\&  re4iuest  bunted 
the  shops  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  new  publication,   but 
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without  socccM.  Wlint  Lvonnese  bookscllprs  there  were  raut 
have  been  truly  '  cormnrnuts  (in  the  tree  oi  knowledge/  U  the 
willow  Hai'sy,  who  publislied  fur  C'Usuubuti,  nixs  u  fair  specimen 
of  t}ie  rare.  Slie  appears  to  linvc  taken  advanta^-  of  the  pour 
Diarist's  simplicity,  and  cheated  him  with  a  bareface<l  impo- 
dence  that  could  only  have  been  useil  to  a  man  who  was  far  uto 
deep  in  Greek  and  Latin  tu  attend  tu  anytftinf;  else.  Before  be 
closed  bis  career,  he  had  successively  tasted  all  the  ills  but  one 
ai  the  scbohir's  life  : — 

'  Toil,  enry,  \rant,  the  patron,  and  the  jail'' 
The  last  was  his  only  blank  chapter  in  the  Calamities  of  Authors. 
Meanwhile  his  friends  at  court,  who  bad  his  interest  much  at 
heart,  and  whose  honour  was  pledged  to  jiromote  it,  were  urgii 
on  the  fulfdment  of  the  promise  that  had  tN'cn  made  hiui ;  bu 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  were  beroining  every  ilay  more  appi^' 
rent,  and  were  really  on  the  increase.  In  a  word,  the  tide  o 
feeling  and  Dpiniun  at  Paris  was  now  setting  in  with  increaseil 
strenjL!:th  against  the  Reformed  religion  and  its  adUerents.  [ 
was  thirty  years  since  the  8.  Rartholomew.  and  the  resctioD — if 
indeed  there  hud  been  any — which  followed  that  massacre  had 
quite  died  away,  and  the  Pnrisinn  mob  were  ready  for  a  second. 
In  no  part  of  that  mob  was  the  hatred  against  *  celte  maudlte 
Bcrtr  Huguenote  et  Habloniste' more  vehement  than  am  on?  the 
students  of  the  *pnys  Latin.'  In  going  out  on  Sundays  to  aojr 
of  the  three  churches  which  the  Kdict  ol  Nantes  allowed  th 
in  the  baidieu  thev  were  liable  to  be  robbed  and  insulted  bv  t 
n>ys!ering  youth.  Paris  anil  its  schools  had  throughout  the  troubl 
l)een  the  stronghold  of  the  League;  and  now,  when  in  the  pro- 
vinces the  stream  lind  turned  stronaly  in  favour  of  the  Cntholir$| 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  capital  would  cu<d  in  its  xeal  for  orib 
doxy.  The  university  occupied  a  posiii<m  between  two  euemi 
the  Reformed  on  one  hand,  and  the  Jesuils  on  the  other.  T 
latter  Wt-rc,  at  the  moment,  by  for  the  most  furiiii<lable  foe;  b 
the  very  opposition  ol  tlie  colleges  and  professors  t<»  thee 
menls  of  ulira-Catliolics,  rendered  it  more  ituumbent  on  them  to 
place  tlieir  orthodoxy  above  suspicion  by  keeping  tlie  Calvinists 
at  bay.  University  interests  are  among  the  first  to  sufler 
a  time  of  civil  war,  and  the  wars  of  the  League  had  been 
exception.  Students  had  fallen  ofF,  lectures  were  interrup 
discipline  had  become  impossible  :  the  endowmtmts  of  exhibi- 
tions .ind  professorial  stipends,  ffpuernlly  secured  on  lands  or 
houses,  were  irregularly  paid  or  nltotfether  in  abeyance.  Accord- 
ingly,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Henri  iV.  as  soon  as  he  became 
undisputed  master  was  to  endeavour  to  resiore  cfiiciency  to  tbe 
educational    estAhlishments.     A    commission   was  appointed    to 
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review  tbe  sintulcs ;  the  old  profcsscirial  chairs  were  revivMl  rd(I 
two  new  ones  created.  But  it  was  gradually  found  to  be  impos- 
•tble  to  enforce  the  religions  rquality,  which  was  the  wish  of  the 
King-.  When,  accordin(;l}',  in  HJOl)  (September  18tb),  Ht'iiri's 
new  statutes  were  pnimul^ateti  in  full  asaembly  uf  tbe  academical 
botly,  they  contained  an  enactment  proliibitins:  the  admiKsion  to 
the  colleges  not  only  of  Hugiipnot  teachers,  but  even  of  Huguenot 
students.  Sirnnn^ers  lodging;  in  the  town  were  still  allowed  to 
attend  the  cuuiscs  without  rcj^aid  to  their  tenets;  but  if  they  dis- 
coursed with  the  collegians  on  subjects  of  religion,  they  were  to 
be  interdicted  the  privilege. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  impcwsible  that  effect  could 
be  given  to  the  mandate  addressed  to  Casaubon  at  Montpellier. 
Indeed,  when  we  look,  nt  tbe  date  and  the  terms  of  the  summons, 
it  is  dillicull  to  Iwllevc  that  it  was  made  in  good  faith:  — 

'  Moiwimir  fii"' Caiwiubon '  (it  ran),  *ayarit  deliber^  de  n-rnedre  sus 
I'Utiivernit^  de  I'nris,  et  d'y  atttrer  pour  cest  effect  le  plus  de  sa%-anB 
perfloonaa;es  q'll  luc  sera  possible;  suchant  le  bruit  que  vous  nvez 
d'estre  aujourdhiti  des  prernitrs  de  ce  nnmbre,  je  me  suis  resoIuK  de  roe 
liervir  de  vou^puur  lu  profession  des  boniie»  lettresen  lu  JilLc  uiiiveraitt;, 
et  voiis  ay  a  cesie  fin  nnlotme  tfl  apiKiiiitcufiit,'  &c. 

Before  the  *late  of  this  letter  (Jan.  3,  loUit),  it  must  have  been 
sufiiciently  apparent  that  no  Huguenot,  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  university,  could  be  quietly  scattxl  in  one  of  its  ebnirs.  The 
truth  we  believe  was,  that  the  court  even  then  entertained  expcet- 
ations  of  winning  CaKaulton  over  to  tbe  fashionable  side  of 
Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy.  These  expectations  were  most  san- 
g-uine  at  the  outset,  and  were  not  unreusouable,  looking  at  the 
numerous  conversions  which  look  place  every  rfav.  They  only 
died  away  gradtially  as  the  prosclytizers  slowly  arrive<l  at  the 
discover}'  that  they  had  mistaken  their  man.  Casaubon  and  the 
court  misunderstood  one  another.  He  was  so  candid,  so  reason 
able,  and  admitted  so  much,  that  thev  supposed  him  ripe  for 
aposiacy,  while  he,  in  turn,  imagined  they  would  accept  him  in 
sjiite  of  bis  heresy,  since  tliey  seemed  to  prize  so  big-bly  his 
reputation  for  h^arning. 

But  if  the  court  thus  dallied  with  him  to  procure  an  nbjara- 
tjon,  tlie  University  professors  sho\ved  him  tbe  steadiest  aver- 
sion.  With  them  his  religion  was  only  tbe  pretext,  and  the  real 
motive  was  professional  jealousy.  Thev  haled  him  witLi  the  liatc 
wbich  dull  me<liocrity  liears  to  superior  merit,  and  were  glad  of 
any  excuse  for  shutting  their  gates  on  him.  Tbe  splendid  days 
of  the  University — the  days  of  Francis  I. — were  gone  by,  and 
the  ^eat  names  of  Laiabiuus  and  Turm^bus  had  be<ni  replaced 
by  men  of  an  inferior  stamp  ;  many  of  ibeui,  like  Passerat,  useful 
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teachers,  but  wilh  oH  thot  over-ostimale  of  their  own  importance 
which  teachin;;,  whether  xn  the  school-room  or  the  U-cturf-baU,  is 
apt  to  pnppndpr.  Seen  through  the  distorted  medium  of  aot- 
demic  judjrments,  C'liarppniior  was  preferred  to  Ramus,  and 
Marcile  to  SJcaliij;er.  At  the  time  of  Casaulion's  first  risit  to  die 
capital,  Marcilc  was  the  *  mitgnus  Apollo*  of  the  students  ;  and 
the  Pnrisian  professor  sent  a  patroEizing;  raessajre  to  the  humble 
provincial,  that  he  had  his  permission  to  call  upm  him.  Casao- 
bon  meekly  complied,  and  paid  his  respects  in  tliat  wonderful 
apnrtiiictit  in  the  College  du  Plcssis,  in  whic-h  this  admirahle 
Criehton  had,  as  his  dJst'iples  rt'j>orted,  s]5enl,  like  another  Vyxha 
goras,  ten  y<?ars  in  unhroken  study.  Pigeon-holes  round  d 
walls  containeil  the  fruits  of  his  vipils^wminenlarics  on  the  ci« 
law,  a  perfect  (-(impihttion  on  Uonian  antiquities,  translations 
Aristotle,  ami  diclations  on  all  th(?  princlpiil  classics.  Tl: 
egotism,  presumption,  ignorance,  and  peilantry,  were  hi^hl] 
offensive  to  t'ausahon,  wlm  toc»k  ran^  never  to  repeat  his  visil 
and  when  he  came  to  settle  in  l*aris  he  chose  a  loU^in^  on  iha] 
court  side  of  the  water,  with  tht-  avowed  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
dwellers  in  the  University  quarter.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
shifted  over  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  established  himself  close 
to  tlie  great  convent  of  the  O'Vilelicre,  which  became  so  notorious 
in  tlie  fust  IVcm-li  Ilevnlutii)n. 

While  Casauhon  was  at  Lvons  awaiting  the  course  of  eTcn^ 
he  was  a  second  tirac  summoned  by  a  letter  from  Do  Vi 
which  announced  a  speedy  arrnngement.  He  travelled 
with  such  (Liligence  that  lie  reached  Paris  early  on  the  six 
day.  He  got  a  most  gracious  reception  at  court,  and  Hr 
re|jcated  his  intention  of  employing  him  in  the  Universiti 
CasaulHin  had  heioiiie  sufficiently  aware  of  its  character 
have  tost  all  desire  to  bo  adaiitted  to  its  honours,  even  if  titt 
realization  of  the  promise  had  been  possible.  *  May  the  earth,' 
he  said,  '  swallow  mo  up  rather  than  be  the  colleague  of  such 
knave  as  jVIarclIc'  H  is  friends  suggested  his  appointment  to  t 
Kcepcrshii)  of  the  lloyal  Library,  which  would  retain  him 
immediate  dependence  on  the  King,  who  tliough  he  had  not  .ind' 
never  affected  any  tasto  for  leilers,  had  taken  a  personal  liking  to 
CasauboD.  The  oflico  was  not  vacant,  but  he  received  a  patent  of 
the  place  in  reversion,  and  for  the  present  a  pension  of  2000 
francs,  with  a  furtlicr  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  removal. 
Though  this  may  seem  a  paltry  allowance,  it  was  above  the 
average  of  professors'  stipends  at  that  tiine,  or.  jf  we  lot>k  at 
pensions,  the  poet  JMalherbi.'  accepted  one  of  1000  francs,  and  it 
was  only  in  his  old  age  that  it  was  raised  to  1500.  It  was 
enough  for  Casaubon,  with  what  little  property  had  come  into  hii 
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sslun,  tn  spcurc  him,  at  least,  all  tbc  nect^saaries  of  lifo.  But 
he  soon  found  that  to  gpt  a  liill  on  ttiP-  Treasury  was  one  thinji;, 
and  to  get  it  paid  was  auotUer.  The  admirable  Sully,  who  had 
not  spared  his  own  estate  or  timber  during  tlio  necessities  of  his 
Sovereign,  was  a  rifrid  economist ;  and  after  passing  the  sur- 
intejidant,  tliere  was  still  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  inferior  officers. 
Those  who  were  paid  at  all  had  no  chance  of  being  paid  in  full. 
An  euorinous  percentage  was  <leinanded  for  caslilng  a  treasury 
draft,  and  Henri  Katicnnc,  onuntc  presenting  a  bill  of  Henry  HI. 
for  1000  crowns,  was  offered  <500  as  a  reasonable  eumpromtse. 
On  his  expressing  his  willingness  to  allow  50  crowns  discount, 
the  clerk  laughed  in  his  face :   *  Je  vols  bien  que  vous  ne  scavez 

t>as  ce  que  c'cst  que  les  linances  ;  vous  reviendrcz  a  Toflre,  et  ne 
a  retrouverez  pas.*  It  was  certainlv  essential  that  there  shiudd 
be  pai'simnny  somewliere.  Between  his  passion  for  piny  luirl  his 
passion  for  wnincn,  Henri  would  have  long  before  involved  his 
finances,  if  Sully  had  not  kept  the  key  of  his  cofl'ers.  The  mar- 
quise in  the  munitng,  and  the  dice  in  the  evening,  left  little 
margin  for  poets  or  scholars,  and  the  ine^corablc  pa\inaster,  to  add 
to  the  difficulty,  did  not  like  Casauhon,  though  of  his  own  retigious 
pirrsuusion.  The  poor  Grecian  had  to  trauip  many  a  fmilless 
journey  to  the  Rue  St.  Antoiue,  and  to  waste  many  u  weary  hour 
in  the  antechamber,  before  he  could  get  to  speak  with  the 
minister,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  great  Sully  of  history 
should  be  handed  down  to  us  in  the  letters  of  the  poverty-stricken 
pensioner  as  '  init^uissimus  quKstorum  pra^'fectus.' 

The  King's  cuuntenauce  continued  to  shine  on  Casaubon, 
and  if  he  was  rebuffed  at  the  Treasury'  he  was  welcomed  at  the 
Palace.  Henri  was  not  a  prince  who  saw  character,  as  moat 
princes  must  do,  with  other  men's  eyes.  His  long  and  early 
admixture  in  the  rough  and  equal  school  of  camps  had  made 
liim  a  shrewd  judge  of  men,  and  he  retained  to  the  Inst  ids 
frank  and  sociable  Ueantaise  humour.  lie  ilelightod  to  converse 
with  Casaulxm  :  not  that  their  talk  was  like  the  subsequent  col- 
loquies with  James  1.,  of  cla.ssics  .in<l  Roman  antiquities,  or  of  the 
Five  Points,  but  they  had  stUl  one  serious  subject  in  common — 
the  interest  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  Notwithstandiug  Henri's 
abjui-ation,  and  his  having  now  become,  whatever  may  originally 
have  been  the  case,  sincerely  bent  on  establishing  the  Catholic 
religion,  be  was  not  utterly  forgetful  of  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
test-mt  minority,  to  whom  he  had  till  recently  belonged,  ami  whose 
arms  had  kept  open  for  him  the  road  to  the  throne.  He  knew, 
what  many  of  his  new  advisers  did  nol,  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
a  Huguenot  and  yet  a  pious  man.  He  saw  that  (.'asaubon  had  the 
zeal  without  the  fanaticism  of  the  Calrinists,  and — strange  incon- 
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sistcncy  of  tUe  human  heart! — the  lilwrtine  and  the  gamefttrr 
ddiflbtcd  lo  talk  wilb  the  ]>ious,  devout,  and  almost  asoetir 
scholar  of  their  common  rclifjious  Lopes.  Thtrc  wbs  no  hviKmisy 
here:  it  was  l>ut  ihe  other  side  of  the  man.  Pursuing  his 
lic-L-ntiousamonrs  at  fifty,  with  a  passion  unpardonable  at  twenty- 
five,  be  loved,  to  listen  to  the  senrehing  sermons  of  the  Fere 
Cotton,  and  to  the  serious  tind  solt-nm  conversation  of  Casaubon 
— '  (jravcs  cum  rc|fc  de  pit'tale  sermonrs.' 

The  Perc  Cotttm,  a  Jesuit,  was  the  Kinfj's  confessor,  and  sorh 
was  his  influence  that  it  was  snid  of  Ilnnri  that  he  had  coiton  in 
bis  ciirs.  The  ill  offices  of  the  Jesuit  were  never  wanting  todis- 
creclit  the  Hug^ucnoL  Persevering  calumny,  which,  addressed  to  _ 
a  weali  prince,  is  certain  ileath  to  the  objet^t  of  his  estimation,  fl 
is  at  least  a  slow  puisun  with  the  strone;est  minds,  and  olter  s  ^ 
lengtiieiied  ubiipiice  of  thtr  Kin^  from  Paris,  the  cluudcd  brow 
and  averted  eye  would  declare  to  Casauhoii  how  the  enemv  had 
improved  their  opportunities.  The  impression  was  di<uiipated 
by  I'enewed  intercourse,  and  the  eulng^iums  of  more  randid  and 
loftier  minds.  It  is  a  hig-h  testimony  to  Casaubon's  personal 
worth,  that  the  best  men  of  both  religions  were  bis  friends,  and 
that  his  enrmics  were  the  fiercest  and  most  bipnted  partisans  of 
the  riv.il  creeds.  The  premier  president,  Ariiille  de  Ilarlav, 
bis  lirotlier-in-law,  the  ^eal  Oc  Thou,  atul  Petau  ()*aul),  great- 
uncle  of  the  **elebrot«l  Jesuit  theologian,  were  a  tried  trio,  wbOf 
though  Catholics,  stood  by  him  against  all  opponents.  It  was  to 
De  Thou's  interference  tUnt  he  was  now  indebted  for  not  beiiii; 
disappointed  of  the  post  of  King-'s  Librarian.  Casaubon  had  fi)r 
three  years  had  the  patent  of  siirvivoi"ship  in  his  }>ossession  ;  bat 
witli  great  delicacy  bad  never  mentioned  it  to  the  apt^d  occupant 
of  the  ortice,  though  at  diiferent  times  he  rerei%ed  much  aiuiov* 
ance  from  him.  When  he  tlie<l,  the  same  Spanish  cabnl  that 
liad  clamoured  against  the  appointment  of  Sully  as  ambassador 
to  England,  because  he  was  a  Huguenot,  were  urgent  with  the 
King  that  so  res]>unsible  a  |>ost  as  the  custody  of  the  MSS,  of 
the  Fathers  should  not  be  Intrusted  to  Casaubon.  To  avoid 
seeming  liowevcr  to  puss  him  ()ver  an  arrount  of  his  religioni,* 
they  proposed  to  invite  (Irotins  from  the  Hague,  to  show  tha< 
the  objections  were  on  personal  grounds.  Casauljon,  with  a  loftj- 
j>ridc  of  spirit,  refused  to  solicit  or  to  urge  his  claims  ;  but  the 
cotton  with  whicli  the  royal  ears  were  stopped  utis,  as  yet,  pcnc-^ 
trable  by  the  voire  of  f)e  Thou,  who  was  grandmaster  of  tbj| 
Lihrar}'.  His  interference  was  detisive.  Casauljon  was  coo- 
firmed  in  the  place  with  an  ndditlouof  iOO  francs  to  his  pension.^ 

With  an  otfice  thus  hommrable,  of  which,  though  not  a  sine^fl 
cure,  the  duties  were  light  and  congenial,  enjoying  the  psleeni^ 
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of  alt  the  good  and  wise  nf  the  capital,  and  having  achieved 
a  European  rppiitatiiin,  the  position  of  Casaubon  initibl  appear 
even  enviable,  and  niig^ht  certainly  have  been  supiH>scd  pro- 
ductive uf  cuntent.  But  there  were  bitters  iu  ihecup^  and  before 
we  charge  tbe  repining  tone  in  which  he  always  spoke  of  his 
situation  in  Paris,  tti  dtsKatisHed  temper,  we  must  make  allowance 
lor  tlie  annnvanres  to  which  he  was  ex]>o*ed.  A  stipend  of  2MM) 
fmiiL-s,  though  even  above  the  average  of  literary  incomes  at  the 
time,  was  a  narrow  dependence  for  a  hkrge  family  to  whose 
periocHrnl  increase  there  seemed  no  end  ;  and  he  had,  besides, 
his  sister  fa  widow)  and  her  ciiild  on  his  hands.  It  could  barely 
have  met  ilielrnccessary  requirements,  and  cducatinii  for  the  sous, 
or  provision  for  the  dauglitersi,  must  have  lieen  out  of  tbe  question. 
The  scale  of  living,  and  of  every  other  expense,  was  far  higher 
in  the  capital  as  compared  with  the  provinces  than  it  is  at 
present,  lie  could  not  rent  an  apartment  that  would  hold  them 
all,  though  small  and  inconvenient,  under  iJOU  fruncs.  1'^he 
modest  portion  which  would  have  been  suitable  for  the  dnug'hters 
oi  a  provincial  cure  would,  be  complains,  be  spurned  by  a 
Parisian  lackey.  When  the  city  of  Nisines  oftereil  liiui  )8<X> 
francs  as  Professor,  he  admits  that  it  was  better  than  tbe  2500 
francs  he  had  at  present,  if  he  took  into  account  the  cost  of 
residing  at  the  respective  places.  Independent  of  his  salarj'  his 
ow^n  resources  were  next  to  nothing  ;  for  he  had  early  dipt  into 
them  by  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  classical  library,  and 
he  Inst  the  reniaimlcr  of  his  Utile  patrimimy.  while  still  charged 
with  his  mothers  jointure,  hv  the  dishonesty  of  the  corpomlion 
of  Bordeaux.  The  total  had  been  hut  si»me  l.iDO  francs  and  35 
sheep,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  invested  in  homis  of  tliat 
town.  The  municipality,  finding  tlie  burthen  inconvenient,  and 
knowing  the  widow  Casaulxin  to  he  helpless,  repudiated  principal 
and  interest.  His  wife'^s  fortune  was  lost  in  n  way  be  thought 
still  more  grievous,  by  the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  tbe  Senate 
and  Presbytery  of  Geneva — bis  own  Geneva,  for  which  'he 
would  have  gladly  laid  down  his  life'- — and  he  inveighs  with 
much  vehemence  against  the  *  unjust,  inhuman,  and  unrighteous 
decision  of  these  pharisees  and  hypocrites  I '  But  John  Lc  Clerc 
had  heard  a  differcnl  version  from  his  grandfather  of  itne  pari, 
at  leniit,  of  these  prncee<ling8.  llesldes  a  cimsidcrable  sum  of 
moncv,  there  were  among  tbe  effects  of  Hr-nri  Estienneat  Geneva 
the  celebrated  Greek  matrixes,  which  l-'rancis  1.  had  caused  to 
be  cast,  and  the  great  scholar  had  pawned  them  in  some  {>ecuniary 
crisis  for  4(K)  crowns  to  Nicolas  Le  Clerc.  'Ihe  matrixes  were 
now  claimed  by  the  King  of  France  as  the  property  of  the 
Crown.    Whether  the  claim  was  just  ur  not,  one  thing  was  clear, 
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that  Le  Clerc  was  entitled  to  h'la  400  crowns,  aud  we  must  cer* 
tAinl^  confirm  t]ie<lecision  of  the Gcnetan  courU, that  the  money 
ought  to  come  from  tiic  estate  of  Henri  Ksiienne.  If  tLe 
matrixes  were  nut  his,  he  liad  no  power  to  mortji^^e  them,  and 
if  they  were,  the  French  Crown,  which  wrongl'ully  claiiued  them 
nf  the  hoin,  was  ttic  party  in  fault,  and  not  the  ma^strates  of 
Geneva.  Le  Clerc  had  the  strongest  reason  to  complain,  for  he 
was  only  reimhursed  tlie  lialf  of  Ins  loan,  and  though  it  was  mean 
in  a  King:  of  I-'rame  to  withdraw  fiom  the  Esiiennu  family  at 
the  third  gcnemtiou  the  stock  in  trade  which  had  been  turned  to 
such  noble  account,  it  is  yet  ailmitted  that  Francis  [.  bad  never 
prct^iucled  that  they  were  an  absolute  gift. 

Casaubon  was  more  justiriixl  iu  his  constant  uneasiness  at  the 
uncertain  tenure  <if  what  he  continued  to  enjoy.  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  coulii  touch  his  quarter's  salary  of  600  francs^  be- 
cause perchaiue  o*_)0,000  in  liaril  rash  had  been  handed  over  that 
morning  to  Aladcmuisclte  d'Futragucji.  No  sums  were  tuo  vast  to 
be  lavished  on  the  Kiug''s  jdeasurcs ;  if  the  money  is  not  forth- 
coining,  the  tfabe lie  can  be  doubled,  and  a  tax  of  15  per  cent,  can 
be  laid  on  wnotlenclnths;  no  sum  was  tmi  small  not  to  be  grudged 
to  the  most  learned  scholar  in  France.  Henri  IV.  was  a  patron 
of  literature,  and  ranks  nut  the  lowest  auiou^  tlic  sovereigns  who 
have  encouraged  and  pensioned  its  cultivators;  but  the  Marquise 
de  Vemouil  would  not  lia>  e  stooped  to  pick  up  a  draft  for  the 
total  amount  of  (he  bounty  be  bestowed  upon  authors :  '  Ho* 
inter  aumptus  sestcrlia  Quiutiliauo  ut  multuni  duo  sufTiciunt.* 

Casaubon  soon  experienced  in  addition  the  painful  truth  that 
the  man  who  accc^pts  favours  at  court  belongs  no  longer  to 
himself,  and  has  parted  with  his  peace  and  independence.  In- 
numerable compliances  and  acconunodations  were  expected  of 
hiui,  which  were  no  sacrifices  to  supple  courtiers,  but  were  felt 
as  humiliating  by  one  who  had  principles  to  cherish.  All  offices, 
small  as  well  as  great,  were  in  former  times  held  during  the 
)»lcasure  of  the  Sovereign,  and  if  what  was  given  was  litde, 
much  was  expected  in  return.  The  zeal  of  tlu;  Jesuits,  co- 
operating with  tlie  favour  of  tlie  Court,  was  biinjj^lng  back  the 
noblesse  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  with  a  success  that  attracted 
universal  attention,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rence of  the  time.  'J"he  political  proncurs  of  the  League  were 
succeeded  in  tlie  pulpits  ol  Paris  by  tlieological  controversialists, 
incessantly  handling  the  topics  of  llouuuiist  polemics.  In  jioint 
of  learning,  the  Kcformcd  piurty  in  Fi"ance  were  nnitrli  over- 
matched by  their  antagonists,  nnd  Casaubon  was  almost  the 
only  exception  among  bis  co-religionists  in  the  capital.  His 
immense  erudition,  bis  standing  at  court,  tUc  &vour  of  the  Kii^, 
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and  the  friondship  of  the  leampd,  made  him  cnnspicunus  nhove 
the  ill-edurated,  narmw,  aiid  nhscuro  knnt  of  Calvinlst  pastors, 
who  iiiinisterpd  to  the  spiritual  wnnts  nl"  the  proscribrd  congre- 
gations at  Hnblon  or  Charcnion.  When  his  friends  and  patrons 
were  (;**ii>S  t>ver  daily,  he  became  a  mark  for  tlie  renewed  assaults 
of  the  proaclvtisers,  and  he  mipht  have  said,  as  BeUainine  did  of 
himself, '  Epo  punjjor,  pfjo  plertor.'  At  each  fresh  trlutnpli  in  olher 
quarters  tlicy  returned  to  attack  the  fortress  that  still  defied  them, 
their  irritation  increasing'  with  everv  repulse.  I)u  Perron  reasoned 
with  him  from  aniiqulty;  Fronto  Duca-us  threatened  him  with 
the  loss  of  the  royal  favour;  ^)tliers  promised  hiin  all  the  rewards 
that  Home  could  bestow.  A  rftiiment  he  waived,  thon£;h  professinfr 
himself  always  wilUnp  to  listen,  fur  he  liud  seen  cnoujjh  of  con- 
troversy to  be  convim-i'd  hv  experience  of  tlie  irulh  of  what  he 
had  read  in  Orepory  Xazinnzen,  tliat  no  fruit  is  ever  gathered 
from  the  thorns  of  dialcctirs.  The  threats  h'p  despiswl,  and  the  ■ 
offers  of  preferment  he  intlignanily  rejecte4l.    His  friends  who  were  ' 

Romanized  already  tried  their  efforts.  Canuycdc  Fresne  contrived 
theolog^ical  breukfast  parties,  at  which  he  entrapped  Casauhon  into 
the  company  of  .Jesuit  priests.  It  was  more  than  once  reported, 
and  believed,  that  he  had  actually  geme  over,  anil  the  rumours 
were  by  no  means  fraudulent  inventions.  They  originated  in 
the  sincere  but  precipitate  zeal  of  sang-uine  religionists,  who 
trained  to  think  prodijiies,  when  their  own  Church  wa«  concerned, 
more  probable  than  not,  were  always  believing'  that  Chris- 
tendom was  on  the  eve  of  relurnio;;  to  the  bosom  of  the  Pope. 
The  same  fallacious  dream  has  been  indulged  by  the  Uomanists 
of  our  day,  and  iiowever  often  they  awake  to  find  that  it  was 
but  the  phantom  of  their  brain,  they  are  always  ready  to  hail 
anew  the  ileccitful  vision.  Our  Diarist's  conduct,  though  it  never 
affordetl  any  real  ground  for  such  expectations,  wore  just  that 
complexion  which,  to  superficial  observers,  imports  hesitation 
and  unrertainiy.  In  this  *way  IJaxter  was  abused  by  Ili^h 
Churchmen  as  a  Houndbead ;  and  stl;;mat!scd  as  an  Erasliau 
by  Nonconformists.  Casaubou,  on  solid  grounds  and  sufficient 
knowUnlge,  was  diatinctlv  attached  to  the  Protestant  form  of  faith 
ami  Worship.  But  he  was  moderate  in  his  opinions,  and  candid 
in  his  arguments,  and  while  his  temperate  language  made  his 
Roman  Catholic  companions  believe  what  they  wished,  the 
fanatics  of  his  own  parly  thought  it  treason  to  their  cause  that 
he  refuseii  to  father  the  whole  of  their  extravagance. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  C'asaubon*s  impar- 
tiality and  its  natural  const^ucnces  was  exhibited  in  his  conduct 
at  the  conference  of  l-'ontaiaebleau,  which  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  Hampton  Court,     They  bad  little  resemblance  except 
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with  wfiieh  iher  wm«  managed,  sad  Uie  clamsr 
m  the  part  of  Ao«e  wlm  fftil  Ihctn  up,  tu  jrivc  a  jtnlicul 
«»  »  farotwie  coodaiMa.  Tbe  issue  to  br  trird  at 
was  not  the  fenenl  mw  brtwrm  tb«  Romiui  and 
Chafi^  bat  the  (rood  laitli  of  rertnin  qootaliaoi 
Ihfr  Paihcny  ia  a  baofc  oa  the  Euchmist,  Uiolv  |raUtibed 
ky  PhiKppi  dc  MomaT,  letinimrde  PIrssis-Marlv.  The  drjnuHv 
<tf  Che  Mfhe.  Ac  ■aUe  birth  of  the  author,  and,  aboro  all.  his 
Ibj'  cbanrtn',  had  ratBcd  di«  bonk  in  make  a  prat  srasaiiaiL 
IniCTe  ia  iM  ^imtioa  cbat  hi*  tfarolo^cal  learning,  of  which  he 
■■da  a  iwdt»fal  pandr,  was  BDnfnal  to  the  uwlcrtakinir.  Da 
iVmn  affinaed  tiHl  Iben  were  at  least  5<>0  faUr,  cnrhln).  or 
■kmlerptated  riterioos  nf  the  Fathers  in  the  hook,  nml  Do 
PteaMs  cbaUenprd  tim  in  an  etil  boar  i«  prove  bis  rhargp. 
Tbe  Ksfaf^  who  was  the  most  Icamnl  throloErian  iii  Fiaoce^ 
arcepted  tbe  challens^,  the  Kin^  took  up  the  matter,  and 
Casaobon  was  adraatlj  mnounated  bj  the  Romanists  nnr  of  ihc 
artntrators.  There  i»  an  anerdoie  current  ihai  Henri  IV'.,  who 
presided  at  tbe  dtsc-iu»ioti,  turned  to  Sultv  after  the  opmins 
debate,  and  said,  '  What  tblnk  vou  of  voiir  Fopr  ?  *  'I  think,' 
replied  ShIIt.  'that  MomaT  L*  mure  of  n  Pope  than  jou  ima^nc, 
for  dn  not  yoo  see  that  he  is  cunfenrine  tbe  rtMt  bni  upim  the 
Bishop  of  ErreuxV  Tbe  minister  meant  that  l)u  Plessis,  br 
tbe  wrakoets  of  bis  cause,  was  sure  to  ia:ive  his  popish  adversarr  a 
trhimpb  which  wonid  end  in  his  bein?  made  a  Cardinal.  Besides 
iif^ting  feebly  while  the  ronlest  continued,  the  ProiesJant  pleaded 
illncsa,  and  withdrew  from  the  lists,  lie  was  stxin.  in  fact,  cod- 
vintetl  that  his  cause  was  bad.  Tbr  ^ealest  amount  of  critical 
eniditiim  wouhl  not  haie  saved,  from  innumerable  blunders,  any 
one  wlio  emlwrkwl,  in  thatape,  on  thennexphired  ocean  of  pairiitic 
Icarutii^.  VVtiat  could  be  expetted  frum  a  jay-^atlenian  who 
hail  put  up  his  references  for  tb"  occasion,  and  who  ha<l  douhi> 
Ie»«,  f«  St/aliijcr  asserted,  taken  the  itiniority  <d'  tliem  at  second- 
bond  ?  It  was  ns  easy  for  Du  IVrrmi  to  exjwsc  l>e  Momar,  as 
for  Beiilley  to  demolish  Boyle.  Thou)rh  the  real  (juestion  put  lo 
arhitremfnt  never  touched  the  meriis  of  the  rfts[>erti%'e  creeds,  it 
wiut  »nrc  to  lje  repre»ente<I  as  a  triumph  of  the  Romanist  orer 
the  I'nitfrslant  cansc.  No  Huguenot  <t>\ild  cmpreliend  how  a 
true  di**iple  couhl  aid  in  the  result,  and  C'-asuubon,  for  pro- 
notmrin;;  that  A  was  n*it  H,  was  believe*!  to  lie  a  serret  ally  of 
the  ciicinv  and  a  traitor  to  his  faith.  Pinauld,  one  of  the 
ministers  at  Oencvn,  and  n  former  friend,  did  not  hesitale  to 
write  to  him  that,  after  the  part  he  had  played  at  the  Confcrencf, 
it  must  he  doubtful  whether  ho  adtiered  In  the  true  rclitrjon. 
In  the  midst  of  the  perplexities  which  beset  bim,  Cnsaulntn 
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fboDd,  or  rather  made,  leisure  to  produce  an  CDormous  com- 
mentary  up<m  Fcrsius,  which  was  publisilieil  at  Paris  in  1605. 
None  of  his  works  were  elaborated  with  g-reater  vexation  o£ 
spirit,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  exhausted  his  mind  upon 
the  task.  Scaligcr,  who  had  a  low  o|iiiiiun  uf  Persiiis,  wrote 
to  f^asauUon,  upou  receiving  the  rommcntark',  that  *  the  sauce 
was  worth  more  than  the  fish,'  The  editor  adniitlv  turnwl  his 
defence  of  Ills  author  into  a  panepyric  upon  a  rritic  wtio  woidd 
brook  no  contradict iwi,  and  as  anioii^  other  fauhs  he  had  ohjcctcd 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  satiriat,  Casatibon  wonders  that  anything 
could  be  obscure  to  the  divine  wit  of  Srali^r. 

In  January,  1609,  that  celehrated  scholar  hre.ithed  his  last. 
Besides  his  git-at  work  upon  chronology,  he  won  immense  dis- 
tinction as  an  editor  of  classics.  IJayle  has  said,  iu  a  passage 
qnote<)  hv  M.  Xisard,  that  the  ancients  would  laugh  if  they 
could  read  the  tlioughls  that  wero  imputed  to  them,  and  no  one 
was  ever  more  open  to  the  criticism  than  the  youn^r  ijcnliger. 
He  showed  the  same  partiality  for  ingenious  rermemcols  in 
ameuding  as  in  interpreting  his  text ;  but  nothing*  can  be  further 
rcmiivi-ii  than  tlie  blunders  of  dullness,  and  the  eitravaj;ancies  of 
genius,  and  Ids  very  eiTors  were  a  proof  of  his  jwwers.  His 
cuutcmjiorurics  la\i»!icd  on  him  all  the  llowers  of  {Miiieg\Tic. 
He  was  more  allied  to  the  Gods  than  to  men  ;  he  n-as  the  sun 
of  letters,  the  Hercules  of  the  Muses,  an  abyss  of  erudition,  an 
occuu  of  kiMtwIedge,  the  miracle  of  nature.  Those  who  bestowed 
the  Hjipetlations  were  not  far  from  believing  in  them,  and  their 
subject  was  convinced  of  their  literal  truth.  He  was  the  most 
arrogant  of  mortals,  and  the  faintegt  whisper  of  dissent  from  one 
of  his  wild  conjectures  or  fanciful  explanations  almojit  put  him 
beside  himself.  He  recommended  the  sceptics  Iu  light  a  candle 
to  add  to  tlie  blaze  of  noon-day,  and  warned  them  that  after  all 
it  would  l>e  useless,  since  no  light  could  enable  the  blind  to  see. 
He  called  them  asses,  apes,  hogs,  beetles,  and  other  uHincs  tuo 
bad  \o  be  penned.  Aluch  oi  the  homage  he  received  was  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  to  kiss  bis  foot  ivas  the  onlv  way  to  avoid 
being  kicked.  He  tv.is  aitende<l  by  Heinsius  on  his  death-bed, 
and  the  last  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  disdainful 
dictator  were: — *  Fly  pridv  and  arrvffiincc ;  hate  as  much  as 
possible  ambition;  take  care  above  all  to  do  nothing  against 
your  conscience.  My  son,  it  is  over  with  me.  Voiir  .S<aliger 
bas  lived.*  The  scene  recalls  tlie  dying  wonls  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
bis  successor.  *My  son,  you  oie  about  to  be  a  great  king,  but 
depend  for  all  your  happiness  upon  obedience  to  God,  and  the 
care  you  take  of  your  |ieople.  l)o  not  imitate  me  in  niv  taste 
for  buildings  and  wars.     They  are  the  ruin  of  a  nalion.     I  have 
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often  coinmenrB<l  war  too  lightly,  and  prrftevrred  in  it  from 
^'oniiy.'  Ol  all  the  lessons  which  can  be  read  to  the  Itvin^f  none 
■peaks  so  powcrfiillv  as  lhi$~tli:il  ihc  cotiirooncst  exhortatiun 
from  (lyiiur  men  Is  tu  avoid  the  vice  for  wliicb  they  have  beco 
notorious  themselves. 

The  Fontaineblcau  Conference  was  held  in  IGOO,  t>ic  first  year 
of  Casou^Kin's  residence  at  P.iris,  and  from  that  lime  his  position 
bad  annually  bi?cunic  mure  un(rnsy<  The  Kini;  mid  the  Catholics 
were  now  jjcttinp  weary  of  the  protracted  sicpe.  They  resuKed 
to  push  it  with  redoubled  vigour,  anri  ubU);;e  him  to  capitulalc. 
Dii  Perron  had  orders  rn  pursue  him  like  his  shadow,  ut  wavlay 
bin)  in  his  walks,  intrude  upuu  his  moals,  mid  sit  at  his  elbuw 
in  the  library.  On  all  these  occasions,  the  ainglc  topic  of  coa»  ■ 
vcrsatitm  was  the  errors  of  the  Protestant,  and  the  infallibility 
of  llie  Romanist  relifjion.  The  skillul  controversialist  enticed 
the  Hcholar  ujmiu  ground  tu  which  he  was  a  couiparatii'C  straniirr, 
and  where  he  himself  was  as  much  at  home  as  Casuulxm  would 
have  been  in  Athenaeiia  or  Persius.  Once,  when  the  poor  man 
felt  that  if  he  had  the  best  cause  he  was  iinving  the  worst  of  the  _ 
arj^utnent,  he?  beg'i^ed  that  the  discussion  might  l>e  adjourned  to  I 
the  following  day,  and  spent  the  nii^hi  in  reading  the  Paihcrs. 
A  ni^lit's  reading'  was  but  a  miserable  tnunln^  for  a  conflict 
with  a  thooloijian  wlto  had  prepared  himself  by  years  of  lalhirious 
study  to  be  the  champion  of  his  church,  and  the  mumtng's  con- 
ference was  not  more  propitious  to  CasaulKin  than  that  of  the 
previous  evening.  It  was  evident  to  him  that  he  couM  not  con- 
tinue to  be  both  Keeper  of  the  Kin<;'$  librarv  and  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  it  is  thus  that,  with  a  summary  of  these  and  other 
trials,  he  opens  the  J3iary  of  the  yeoi-  I  fjl  0  : — 

*  M^  the  year  wliicli  this  day  commencefl  he  a  happv  nne  to  w 
«111  To  myself,  and  all  iiihie,  wift,  children,  sister.  Grant  thii, 
O  everla.«(!ng  <_Jorlj  I  pray  thee  cif  tliy  mercy,  aod  for  the  nwritl 
of  (hy  oidy  begotten  Son,  Je-sus  tiiH-*t.  Now,  if  over,  yea  more 
than  ever,  have  I  netxl  of  Thy  aid  and  protixtiori.  Now,  indeed, 
have  I  to  figKi  without  ceasin»  a  spiritual  li^hl.  Nut  a  day,  not  an 
hour,  scarce  a.  moment,  have  I  respite  from  their  altemjjis  on  me. 
The  UJiIagonisis,  too,  are  such  a»  it  i*  nut  easy  either  to  neglect  or 
iliake  otf.  We  wrestle  with  men  of  the  first  coitsideratioii,  cilher  for 
leandn^  or  rattk.  I  am  [lyrpelually  forced  to  argue  with  an  adversary 
wlio  is,  without  dispute,  of  all  on  lliat  side  die  first  in  lenrnui^  ;  secoau 
to  MonH  in  nhility.  [Du  P^'rnui.]  Acraiii,  I  have  to  support  the  moat 
pressing  instances  rrcini  him  who  is  above  all  In  this  kinifdom  in  rank 
fthf  King],  and  to  whnm.  tmder  Otod,  I  owe  for  «»  lonj*',  maintenance, 
favour,  and  the  leisure  and  ease  I  now  enjnv.  The  matter  has  now 
come  to  that  paKs,  that  if  1  persist  in  opjMwiny:  his  wishes  in  this  par- 
ticular, I  miut  forfeit  his  favour  and   benefits.      When  that  happens 
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what  is  to  become  of  me?  Lnng  since,  when  I  foresaw  that  it  would 
come  ti)  this  at  last,  I  tried  ev'try  resuurce  I  coultl  tliiuk  of,  Ui  profile 
for  mj-sc^lf  elKcwImre.  Uut  all,  ont*  after  nnotli*?r,  tailnl  me.  Many 
oHbr»  aiid  tuogriificeiit  prami^us  from  great  princes,  but  tliey  have  all 
come  to  notlting.  My  uwii  mcaub,  bt;>idi'«,  arc  in  itie  most  dtf^penite 
coiiilitiun.  Ikly  lister  ha."  hx't  everything,  aiul  i6  dependent  on  me  fur 
support.  I  luti  made  liaUe  to  her  cretlitors,  but  we  pet  riijlbiiia  fiom 
tlioite  wlio  are  indebtwi  to  her. .  .  .Gud  ininiortal  1  my  mind  sliufitler* 
lust,  iIjus  beset,  I  sliould  ofteiid  thy  Divine  Majesty  by  doing  lltui  wliieb 
I  abhor  and  detest.     Tp/»  ptoi  j^ivai  tvpiTa  %fiait' — J^'jifiem (rides,  p.  705. 

An  that  seemed  to  stantl  between  hirn  and  dispjace,  was  the 
Kinfr's  personal  fjood  will.  Henri  IV.,  though  entirely  selfish 
and  detilitote  ol'  real  g'eneroiiity,  had  a  iu-urliness  niul  fniiihness 
which  cnat)led  bim  to  appreciate  honesty  of  character  in  i)tlier«. 
This  was  n  very  insecure  guarantee  ;  for  one  of  the  many  blots  in 
Henri's  character  was  the  facility  witii  which,  ibiougtiout  life, 
be  let  his  friends  drop  wlicn  they  bad  served  his  turn.  The  tie, 
suc:h  as  it  was,  was  abruptly  severed  on  the  fatal  14lh  of  May, 
IfilO,  and  Cosauhon  was  abandoned  to  tiie  chances  nf  a  new 
couit,  where  the  face  of  eventhinfy  was  changetl,  and  where  he 
was  only  certain  of  the  sitijjie  fact,  lliat  his  enemies  were  mucli 
more  powerful  than  his  friends. 

At  this  juncturo  a  new  and  unexpcciod  patron  appeared  on 
the  scene,  a  '  deus  ex.  marliina,'  ju.st  at  the  crisis  when  be  was 
wanted  most.  Many  years  before,  while  James  I.  was  only 
Kinjj;  of  8c{)tland,  Ctisuubiiii  had  oijened  a  conespomlcncc  with 
that  prince.  Thoupb  unversed  in  the  more  delicate  arts  'do 
sah)n,'  he  administered  llattery  in  no  sparing  doses,  and  apolo- 
gised for  the  liberty  he  was  taking  bv  the  necessity  he  felt  to 
praise  tlie  rare  qualities  of  the  Scottish  niunurcb.  After  James 
succeeded  ti>  the  erowit  of  Kn^ltuid,  be  ba<l  more  than  onrc 
invitc<l  Casaubon  over,  wIkj,  as  Lon;f  as  his  first  protector  lived, 
did  not  ttiink  it  grateful  to  quit  his  service.  Tlie  obstacle  wa« 
removed,  and  the  Queen  Heijent  (Marie  do  Metlicis)  gave  bim 
a  {H'accful  confft^.  She  parted  from  bim  with  reluctance,  made 
faiitt  en^^  to  return,  and  insisted  on  his  leaving  beliind  hlin 
his  family  and  his  books.  His  English  friends  too  advised  his 
cominjr  over  alone,  to  see  bow  be  liked  it.  Our  insular  manners 
were  peculiar,  and  above  all,  it  could  not  be  known  without  trial 
how  be  would  relish  the  usages  of  tm;  Anglican  C-iiurcb.  A 
prebendal  stall  in  Canterbury  was  assipiMl  him,  though  a  lay- 
man, with  the  addition  of  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year. 

VVUile   the   negotiations  were    pending,  an  unexpected  cala- 
milv    came    to    trouble    his    good    fortune.      The    Romanists, 
unable  lo  shake  the  father^  seduced  his  eldest  son   by  a  con- 
siderable 
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■itlerablfi  Annuity  to  emhrace  their  creed.  He  was  a  mere  lad 
of  nineteen,  wliu  wa«  utterly  inrapai>le  of  pmnnuncing  on  the  mn- 
troversy,  but  it  was  a  tiiuinpb  to  the  Catholics  to  be  able  to 
allege  tbat,  in  spite  of  bia  patrmal  partialities,  be  bwl  fotml 
tbeir  arguments  more  ronvinring  than  CasaulK>n*s.  ■ 

Tbe  .i()i>ption  of  our  babtts  at   fifty  years  of  age  most  b»ve    I 
cost  si>iiiclliinsj  even  to  one  so  hnbitunUy  regardless  of  physical 
enjoyment.     Brsidrs  the  ordinary   grievances  of  the   '  r  ronqais 

fcbez  re'tranger,' — the  languajte,  the  roiragn,  the  landlord,  the 
servant,  the  custom-house,  each  of  which  hrouglt  their  share  of 
troubles^ — there  was  tbe  ^'ast  difterencc  in  1610  between  Eng^ 
land  and  France  in  respct-t  of  tbe  comforts  and  accommoda- 
tions of  life.  The  litth'  ronvenienres  and  luxuries,  which  are 
now  within  reach  of  all  but  tbe  poorest,  were  then  mnfinetl  to 
our  great  houses.     As  bing  as  he  was  a  guest  of  tbe    Bishop  of 

|l£ly,  or  of  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  (he  privation  was  not  fell,  ■ 
but  when  he  entered  on  a  house  tn  St.  ^lary  Axe  we  find  him  ■ 
complaining  that  Mm^  suffered  from  the  want  of  evei^thit^  to 
wlutb  he  hail  hevw  accustomed  through  life,  money  eicepted.' 
Of  this,  through  Jauics's  libci'alitv,  he  had  what  appeared  to  him 
wealth.  His  first  im{>ulsc  on  becoming  master  of  so  much  reedv 
money  liad  been  to  indulge  in  books ;  but  finding  books,  like 
household  stuff,  far  more  costly  in  Llnglond  tlian  in  France,  ■ 
be  came  In  a  resolution  to  allow  himself  only  a  single  work,  with  ™ 
a  reservation  which  every  biblomaniac  will  commend,  *  exceplo 
si  quid  forte  occurrat  rarius.' 

On  the  more  important  subject  of  religious  worship  and  belief 
all  doubt  uas  speedily  rcmo\ed.  Tiiough  Casaubon  had  pre- 
viously conversed  much  with  the  l:!iiglish,  he  was  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  tbe  peculiarities  by  which  the  Anglican  is  di*> 
tinguished  from  the  otlier  Protestant  churches.  Such  inquiries 
did  not  come  within  tbe  range  of  his  curiosity,  and  he  bad  never 
even  witnessed  the  ceremonies  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass  till 
his  st-iy  at  Lyons  in  l.!)'J8.  But  tbe  conclusions  of  bis  mind 
were  in  harmony  with  '  Anglicanism  '  before  he  liad  heard  of  it 
He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  sincerely  averse  to  I*opery  ;  of  this 
he  had  given  the  best  evidence,  in  haxarding  for  ten  years  e^-ery 
temporal  interest  rather  than  conform  to  it  where  it  was  the 
established,  fat'oured,  and  popular  form  of  rcUgiou.  At  tbe 
same  time  he  was  aware  that  extravagant  zeal  had  impelled  tbe 
Protestants  Ut  repudiate,  for  tbe  mere  sake  of  differing,  every 
practice  which  had  been  defiled  by  the  touch  of  Rome.  Uu 
Genevan  Calvinism  had  been  corrected  by  on  acquaintance  with 
primitive  anliquity,  and  be  bad  ofttm  expressed  to  l>u  Moulin 
himself  bis  condemnation  of  the  extreme  doctrines  of  grace  aod 
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prcdcstiiiBtion  propuumlect  in  thuir  pulpiU.  As  soon  as  the 
Knj^hsli  Liturgy  mid  worslnp  was  presented  to  hU  view  lie 
seemed  ti>  recognize  it  nt  otire  ns  the  realization  of  liis  dreams 
and  t'undcst  desires.  The  Rrst  celeiiration  of  the  Cominunioa 
lie  witnessed  in  iit.  Paul's  csi>etiiiUy  struck  liiiu:  *  Vidi  saoLtae 
Kucliari^tisu  communioucui,  ccrte  luDge  aliam  quom  apud  nus 
in  Gallia.  Itaquc  te  magis  amplcctiir,  Kcrlesia  AD^liiPiia^  ut 
qun^  a  voteri  Ecclcsia  pn)pius  absii'  (p.  7S(i),  If  his  life  and 
cdaiatter  did  not  exclude  tlie  suspicion  of  iusinrcrily,  it  would 
be  sullicient  to  remark  tliat  all  iiis  posittou  rei^uired  was  a  bare 
acquiescence  in  the  Au|^licaii  formti.  His  odtninition  and  raptures 
were  entirely  voluntary,  and  arc  hert*  reconled  amon<;  his  private 
thougbts.  Nur  docs  he  spare  censure  where  be  difTciedf  as  wlieii 
at  the  cousuiration  uf  a  biiiliopf  though  he  approved  the  ritual, 
be  tliouglit  it  overlaid  with  too  much  pomp  aud  &how. 

The  general  cortjiality  wirli  which  hr  vv;i.s  welcomFHl  hv  the 
bishops  and  clergy  southed  liis  amiable  hut  irrilahlc  nature. 
He  was  the  London  liuu  of  the  sciison.  He  resolved  to  settle,  and 
sent  for  his  family  and  bis  books  ;  but  the  French  (Jucen,  Marie 
de  Medicis.  refuse<]  to  let.  the  latter  gi».  lie  had  only  leave  of 
Absence  lor  a  year,  and  she  kept  bis  library  as  securiiy  for 
Lis  return.  In  vaiu  bis  wife  went  Iwick  to  Paris,  as  his  special 
aml>assadnr,  lo  procure  a  reversal  of  the  decree;  tiie  Queen 
would  only  releiu  so  iar  as  to  allow  her  to  carry  liim  a  few  of 
the  must  iiiiportaut.  This  cruel  act  must  have  been  u  daily  vexa- 
tion fi)r  the  rest  oi  his  life.  The  present  stores  of  the  IlritisU 
Museum  could  not  have  supplied  the  place  of  his  own  well* 
1hii]nh(?ct  Volumes,  whirl)  were  covered  with  Ids  notes,  and 
where  be  could  put  his  fin^r  upon  any  passage  be  required. 
When  engaged  in  com]K>si»g  his  subsequent  norks,  how  often  he 
must  have  recalled  some  memorandum  on  the  margin,  which 
would  bavc  saved  him  bout's  of  research,  and  the  trial  to  bis 
teitq>er  must  have  wuni  him  more  than  all  the  extra  toil. 

The  King  was  cnihanted  at  having  got  a  new  gossip,  and 
withal  so  capable,  one  who,  whether  the  iidk  fell  on  the  affairs 
of  the  French  Protestants,  on  the  heresy  of  Vorst,  or  the  errors 
of  the  Douay  version,  was  equally  intelligent  and  informixl. 
Casaubon  was  no  less  won  by  the  King's  honhommte^  and  the 
odfi  mixture  of  sense  and  puerility  whifh  made  Sully  call  him 
*  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.'  dantes  was  perpetually 
summoning  him  to  Cireenwicb,  to  Tbeolmld's,  tu  Hoysloa, 
much  to  Casaubon's  disturbance,  v^^t  it  was  done  with  so 
much  hisirty  zest  for  his  society,  that  the  patient  could  not 
bring  himself  to  complain  aloud  of  these  invasions  of  his 
time,    tbough  he  groaned   in  secret  over  the  Court  attendance, 
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and  thouf^ht  every  hour  lust  wliich  was  spent  away  from  his 
bouks.  VVhcn  lit-  esiaiK-U  to  liis  study  U  was  no  longer  to 
execute  his  favourite  sLhemcs.  During  the  latter  ]»urliuii  of  his 
rosidence  In  Kmncc  he  was  engaged  on  Polybius,  but  he  tuld 
Grotitis  in  1613  that  he  had  ceased  to  meddle  with  a  military 
hislury  tu  which  lie  had  b(H.*ti  directed  by  the  mariial  moiian'li 
he  formerly  served,  and  had  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  - 
tojiirs  whieh  interested  the  KngliAh  King",  who  was  more  for  I 
peace  than  for  war.  The  only  war  which  James  loved  was  theo- 
logical controversy,  and  Casaub<jn,  to  whom  nothing  would  have 
c-uiiK-  ujiiiss,  if  il  had  involved  the  elucidation  of  a  Cireek  or 
Latin  author,  was  set  down  to  what,  witli  him,  was  the  wean- 
some  task  of  answering  Arminians  and  Jesuits. 

Before  he  left  Paris  the  affairs  of  his  family  and  friends  had 
largely  encrooehed  on  his  time  and  thouglils.  'I'hesc  cuucenis 
multiply  with  years,  and  we  carry  on  the  business  of  (he  sludy  aian 
increasing  djsftdvantagc.  ^^'e  find  liini  exclaiming  at  that  period, — 
'  Oljm  inter  litcratos  nomen  hobuimus ;  nunc  eo  miserianim 
sumus  redncti,  ut  dies  tolos  amittauiuti,  \ix.  unam  horum  libris 
im2>rndamus !'  The  polemical  taint,  with  which  the  new  atmos- 
phere lie  breathed  In  London  was  impregnated,  was  still  more  da- 
maging t(.  Ilia  literary  powers  than  the  distraetiims  of  business. 
The  attcm])t  to  make  his  great  nacjie  in  letters  uvuilaMe  in  the 
warfare  with  the  Komanlsts,  could  only  Caniish  his  reputation  aa 

»a  scholar,  instead  of  the  scholar  giving  weight  to  the  theologian. 
Two  tilings  wrre  jndi.spensal>le  for  the  task,  neither  of  which  were 
possessed  by  Casaubun^a  diateetical  training,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  uf  Christian  antiquity.  He  had  ehuseii  for  himself  a 
different  bnuich,  nnd  to  change  his  weapon  wag  to  resign  his  skill. 
After  fencing  with  Fronton  du  Due,  Du  Perron,  and  \*urst,  he 
came  to  a  couipromiiie  with  his  employer.  It  was  agreed  that  he 
should  prejiare  a  reply  to  Haronins,  for  which  he  had  begun  to 
collect  materials  in  France,  and  which,  as  it  involved  a  little  of 
everything,  wouUl  full  in  suinetitnLs  with  Ids  own  taste,  and 
sonielluics  witli  that  of  the  royal  pedagogue  who  had  purchased 
the  right  to  guide  his  pen.  The  book  would  comprise  contro- 
versy, theology,  history,  and  classical  lore,  and  besides  the  other 
advantages  of  the  compound,  it  was  a  partial  fulfilment  of  the 
TOW,  often  made,  and  never  kept,  tu  resign  profane  for  sacred 
learning.  '  1  am  not  able,'  he  said,  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
progress  in  the  undertaking,  *  to  disguise  my  taste  for  letters,  bat 
niy  highest  pleasure  is,  that  I  am  tlius  growing  old  in  the 
meditation  of  tlic  Holy  beriplures,  and  that  so  I  shall  die.'  The 
'Annalcs  Kcch'siastici  *  of  Baronlus  were  correctly  designated 
_  by  Pilhou,  '  Amials  on   the  Power  of  the   Poj>e,'  and  as  must 
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invariably  happen  with  works,  which  instead  of  emt>od_viiig  the 
results  of  lj<mt'st  research,  arc  a  furcod  minplatiim  uf  evidence  to 
a  previous  prejudice,  il  swaroied  wiih  uiisstatemeuta.  But  if  it 
was  easy  to  detect  ioiiuuierahle  errors,  unfortunately  Casaubon 
committed  many  himself — 

'  Wedged  In  the  tiinbtr  which  he  strove  to  rend.' 

It  is  admitted  that  the  *  I:^xercitaliones  contra  Baronium'  were 
a  failure,  and,  with  his  usual  fate,  ('nsauhoii  ^:i\'c  siitisfartion  to 
no  one.  A  student  of  our  lime  who  tikes  up  the  work  might 
be  dispo&ed  Ut  ohjurt  that  the  errtita  were  sijirimlised  with  too 
much  virulence.  The  Kn^lish  Iji&tiops  thought  otherwise.  It 
was  a  vituperative  ape ;  and  when  a  conlroversialist  assumed  the 
rod  for  his  party  he  was  expected  to  wieM  it  with  ferocity,  and 
to  do  his  utmost  to  tlay  as  well  :is  refute  his  nnla°:otii»t. 

The  '  Jixercitatioiies '  appeared  in  1014.  The)'  had  but,  as  Du 
Plessis  said,  knocked  down  a  few  of  the  battlements  of  tlie  pivat 
edifice  of  Baronius,  and  were  themselves  but  a  fragment  of  what 
Casaubon  hud  once  'rlesigned.  Hot  he  had  many  warnings  lo 
gather  up  his  shi-nves  in  haste.  It  had  been  a  lifelony:  struggle 
between  the  '  vivida  vis  aniuii,'  and  tlie  weakness  and  nialadies 
of  tlie  flesh.  Even  with  care  and  nursing,  so  frail  a  tabernacle 
could  not  probably  have  held  together  much  loaiger  ;  but  it  had, 
on  the  e<mtniry,  to  bear  up  agninst  severe  labour,  and  a  fretful 
temper.  He  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and  hetr«n  himself  to 
feel  the  premonitions  of  tliespe<xlv  de<-av  which  three  venrs  hefoi-e 
had  been  plainly  lefjible  to  the  professional  eye  of  his  intelligent 
physician,  Hnpbael  Thoris.  He  u-ns  now  no  sooner  called  in 
than  he  discovered  the  lines  of  death  in  the  dark  riu":  round  the 
eye,  the  pnMiiinent  cheek-bone,  the  hectic  Hush,  the  sunken  chest, 
and  the  incessant  couf^h.  Four  years  of  unintermitted  labour 
had  deepened  all  the  shades  of  the  prison-house.  In  vain  did 
friends,  physicians,  an*l  his  own  good  sense  prescrilx;  rest.  It 
was  worse,  he  5:il<],  than  disease,  and  that  lie  never  suffered  more 
than  when  his  pains  were  sharjiened  by  inaction,  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  detriment  it  was  to  his  studies.  He  had  long  in  truth 
been  *  bankrupt  of  life,  and  prodigal  of  ease.'  Scaliger,  who  had 
never  seen  him,  had  heard  some  years  before  that  he  was  *  lout 
Ciiurhe  d'etude ;'  but  the  machine  had  been  kept  jjoing  by  the 
energy  of  the  spriiig,  and  tlie  toeling  that  he  had  poreil  over  books 
till  to  desist  was  t*i  make  his  existence  a  blank  to  everything 
except  irritating  longings  after  the  forbidden  fruit.  As  his  end 
drew  near,  new  symptoms  supertened.  They  were  attended 
with  excruciating  pains,  and  were  so  unusual  in  their  nature,  as 
to  put  the  metliial  science  of  the  time  completely  at  fault.  The 
appearances  indicated   either  a  calculous  affection — the  disease 
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of  the  BfitlentiLry  student — inflnmmation  of  the  blsdtleTt  or  ^re< 
nular  deseneratmn  of  the  Itidnevs.  A  poft  uiorlem  examination 
disclosed,  what  it  was  nlhcrwisc  impossihle  to  iletpct,  a  «in^i!ar 
and  mimstrous  mairunimliun  of  the  vcsicn,  which  no  skill  roulj 
liRvo  arrestt'd,  but  wlilcti  studious  habits  bad  doubtless  de^'ctoped 
with  accelerated  rapiditv-  It  carried  him  offwitti  great  sufierio^ 
July  6th.  1614. 

The  life  of  CasfiuUon  is  justlj  considered  one  of  the  mad 
tranquil uDil  pmspcnms of  nnv  scholnrof  Iiisday — the  pKipcrmced 
of  his  estiaordinary  Icanunjr,  upri(;l]tnes3,  and  moderation.  Hi; 
wat!  a  strnii^r  to  the  wnrst  vicissitudes  of  bis  rallin<;,  and  neithir 
wanteil  bread,  like  Srnli^or  in  his  prime,  nor  die<l,  like  his 
fatlier-io-law,  in  an  liuspitat  iu  his  asc.  He  equally  escapnl 
mnny  of  the  personal  rivalries  and  incessant  disputes  wludi 
rpn<lered  loaminc  less  a  pracefui  pursuit  Ihan  an  irritating  war- 
fare. Yet  the  moment  we  come  to  tnke  a  closer  view  we  discover 
that  the  brow  which  looked  stinKith  ut  a  distance  is  nrinkird 
with  care.  If  we  go  with  Casaubon  into  liis  study  we  find  him 
be&et  with  diffTcnlties,  and  groaninjf  with  weariness  ;  if  we  follow 
him  into  bis  familv,  we  see  him  pinched  at  the  present  aoil 
anxious  for  tlie  future  ;  if  we  behohl  him  in  his  profe&sorial 
chair,  we  perceive  that  tlic  outward  honour  is  ass4)(  taleil  with 
endless  and  almost  insupportable  morrifirations ;  if  we  accnm- 
pany  him  to  the  Frem-h  capital,  a  history  is  unfoldetl  to  us  of 
hopes  deferred^  of  humiliatlu^  attendances  to  extort  the  poymem 
of  his  pittance,  of  harassing  discussions  with  Catholics,  mud  inju- 
rious suspicions  from  Protestants;  If  wc  cross  the  Channel  v-ith 
him,  ami  attend  him  to  the  court  of  James,  we  observe  that 
though  a  richer  he  is  not  a  happier  man  — tlmt  he  has  purchased 
pccuniory  iiulepcmlence  by  mental  slavery — that  the  student,  to 
his  mi&cry,  must  play  the  courtier,  the  scholar  become  a  tbralo- 
glan,  the  critic  a  controvcrsialisT,  and  that  even  the  iidi  iinHgm 
he  obtained  have  only  been  procured  when  age  is  creeping  onrr 
him,  and  sickness  has  scixril  upon  liini.  Those  whose  lives  bkre 
been  a  greater  struggle,  ami  wbi>  have  worked  more  unremitttogfy 
for  a  smaller  reward,  may  complain  that  their  lot  has  been  c«rt 
upon  stony  frround  ;  butilie  mnjority  of  men  of  letters  will  rather 
have  n-ason  to  gatlier  courajje  and  cheerfulness  from  the  examp 
and  be  Liiankful  that,  with  all  the  hardships  of  our  time,  it  is 
least  an  improvement  on  the  generation  of  Casaubon. 
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Art.  Yl. — 1.  Oiaphrrs  on  Mental  Phifsiology,  Bj  Henrj  Hol- 
laiul,  M.D.     London,  1852. 

2.  Principles  of  Hnman  Pfit/iiotoffi/.  Ry  William  B.  Carpenter, 
M.D.     Fourth  Edition.     London,  1H53. 

3.  Researches  in  Mirt/uetimi,  Elccin'citi/,  Heat,  Light.,  Crij&talli- 
zation^  ami  C/tcmical  Atlractivn.,  in  their  refafions  to  the  Vital 
Force.  Wy  Karl,  Baron  von  Keiclicnbadi,  Ph.D.  Translated 
hy  William  Orcgorv,  M-H.      London,  1850. 

4.  Lettcis  to  a  CaiuHd  Snonircr  on  Auimat  Magnetism.  Uy  WU- 
liam  Gregory,  \LO.     Ltindun,   I6bl. 

5.  On  the  Truthn  containvtl  in  Popular  Snpersfttions^  ti-ith  an 
account  of  Ahsmerism.  By  Herbert  ALiyo,  M.D.  Second 
Kdition.     London,  1851. 

6.  Neuryponoloff^,  or  the  Rationale  of  Nervous  Sleep  considered  in 
relation  with  Animal  Ma(/netism.  By  James  Bniid,  M.R.C.S.E., 
&.C.     London,  1843 

7.  The  Mesmeric  Mania  of  1851,  loith  a  Phj/sivloyical  Explana- 
tion of  tfte  Phenomena  produced.  By  Jubn  Huglii's  Bcuiiett, 
M.D.     Ldliiburgli,  18M. 

8.  fi'hat  is  Mesmerism  f  an  Attempt  to  explain  its  Phenomena  on 
the  admitted  Principles  of  Physiv/ot/icol  and  Psychical  Science. 
By  Akxander  Wood,  M.D.      KdiuburRli,  lH^tl. 

9.  Tahlc-Turning and  Table-Talking.     London,  1853. 

10.  Table-Moving  tested^  and  proved  to  he  the  Result  of  Satanic 
Affencg.     By  Rev.  \.  S.  Godfrey,  S.C.L.     London,  18^3. 

11.  Tabic- Turning^  ike  Devil's  Modern  3fttster-Ficce ;  hrinq  the 
resxth  of  a  Course  of  Experiments.  By  Rer.  N.  S.  Godfrey. 
London,  1853. 

12.  Table- Talking ;  Disclomres  of  Satanic  Wonders  and  Pro- 
phetic Signs;  a  If'ord  for  the  H'ite.  By  Rev.  E.  GilUon, 
M.A.     Lvndun,  1853. 

'  "XXTiiAT  are  we  to  believe  f'  w  to  Mesmerism,  Electro- 
^^  Biolc^y,  Oilylisni,  lable-Turninj:,  and  (we  are  almost 
asbamcd  to  be  obliged  to  add)  8pirit-Uu|>pinK  aud  'I'able- 
Talking,  is  a  question  wliicli  mo»t  persous  have  a&kcil  tbcm- 
selveit  or  others  during  the  last  few  years,  and  to  whicb  the 
answers  bave  varied  with  tlie  amount  of  information  posResswl  by 
tbe  re-spundL-nt,  with  bis  previous  bubits  of  ttioujjht,  witU  his  love 
of  tbe  marvellous,  or  his  desire  to  bring  cvcrytbing  tu  tbe  test  uf 
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sober  sense.  And  tliuit  an  asccntling:  Bcrles  is  formed,  of  whirh 
the  l)ase  is  composed  of  those  utter  sceptics  who  discredit  tlir 
(tc-nuincnesK  of  all  tlie  iisserled  plienomena,  maintaining:  tliat  none 
but  fouls  or  knaves  Lxjuld  uphold  such  nonsense;  whilst  it 
culminates  in  that  assemblage  of  thorougb-goin;;^  believers,  who 
fin<)  nothing  tno  hard  for  'spiritual'  agency,  and  who  recognise 
in  the  wondrous  reveliiiions  of  a  dairvatjaute^  and  in  the  dis|>er- 
sion  of  a  tuinuur — in  tlie  aiinmunicattous  of  departed  spirits  with 
their  sur^'iving  fricnils,  and  in  the  ruiation  of  a  Inhle  —  in  tbe 
induction  of  pn)found  in^ensihiHty  during  the  perfonnaace  of  a 
severe  operation,  and  in  the  osrillntions  of  a  suspended  button — 
in  the  suhjugation  of  the  aclions  of  one  individual  to  the  will  of  h 
BUother,  and  in  the  dexure  of  a  hazel  twig — in  everything,  in  f 
shtirt,  great  and  small,  which  they  cannot  otherwise  explain — 
the  inanif'estattons  of  some  occiill  power,  to  be  rankei]  among 
the  cosmlcal  forcx-s,  but  not  to  be  identified  with  any  one  o^fl 
those  previously  retogiiiscd.  ™ 

To  the  rlass  of  earnest  and  rigorous  inquirers,  wlium  ihe  true 
philosopher,  whatever  he  his  pursuit,  welcomes  as  his  most  valu- 
able coadjuUtrs,  the  Mesmerists  ami  their  allies  have  over  shown 
a  decided  repugnance.     *  All  ornotliing'  seems  to  be  the  motto 
of  the  latter,  who  ml  as  if  a  ratiount  exphuialion  of  any  one  of 
their  marx'els  were  a  thing  to  be  deprerated.    In  order  to  reconcile 
this  ■dis'^ouragiug  treatmen!  with  their  professions  of  readiness  to 
court  invcstigutioi),   tliev  have  hud  recourse  to  the   bypothesii, 
that,  just  as  a  damp  nttnosphere  aruiind  an  electrical    machine 
prevents  a  high  state  of  elettric  tension,  the   presence  of  even 
candid  sceptic  we.ikens  the  mesmeric  force;  and  this,  not  mere 
when  lie  nuuilfests  his  incredulity  by   his  language,  his  tones, 
his  looks,  but  when  he  keeps  it  concealed  beneath  the  semblance 
of  indifference. 

It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difficuUtes  wLich  honest  investigaton 
long  encountered,  through  i>eing  ti'catc<l  as  antagonists  by  most  ot 
those  to  whom  they  might  naturally  have  lnoke<l  for  assistance, 
that  they  have  until  rr-centlv  done  little  tn  enlighten  the  public. 
So  long  as  they  could  not  make  up  their  own  minds,  it  was 
neither  prudent  nor  right  that  they  should  attempt  to  guide  die 
opinions  of  others;  and  the  discreet  silence  which  liest  became 
tlieni,  was  only  broken  bj'  an  occasional  intimation  from  soms 
of  oLir  medical  authorities  of  the  direction  tbeir  researches  weie 
taking. 

Rtrtent  events,  however,  have  workeil  a  great  change.  Tb« 
obstacles  which  beset  the  inquiry,  whilst  Mesmerism  alone  wat 
in  question,  have  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  methods. 
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in  whicli  a  larftc  number  of  the  pbeoomena  can  be  derelopeil, 
without  even  tlir  seiDblimre  of  that  exertion  <)f  power  by  one 
person  over  aiiother,  which  was  always  the  most  suspicious 
feature  in  the  Mesmeric  system.  The  first  iuipftrtant  step  was 
made  by  Mr,  Braid,  a.  surpcun  in  MancliestcT;  who  discovered, 
aljout  twelve  years  since,  that  a  state  of  coma  passini;  into  siiin- 
nambulism  (to  whirh  lie  ffavc  the  appropriate  desicTiation  of 
Ili/pmAistn),  ran  he  iniliicefl  in  numerous  in<lividua)s,  of  all  ranks, 
a^es,  and  ti^mperaments  ;  ami  that  the  phenoinena  of  this  state  are 
so  esseutiallv  the  same  witli  those  of  the  (so  called)  Mesmeric 
sumrnimhuliam,  as  to  afford  the  most  valuable  aissistanie  in  the 
analysis  of  the  rpnl  nature  of  t!ie  latter.  In  both,  the  somnambulist 
appears  to  be  incapable  of  controlling  bis  ideas,  his  feelintMi,  or 
lus  actions ;  and  is  entiivly  aineuublc  to  the  will  r)l'  anotlier,  who 
may  (govern  the  course  of  his  thoughts  at  Ids  own  p]e.isure,  and 
oblifjc  him  to  execute  any  commaml.  The  clue  to  the  marvel  was 
Soon  found  by  Mr.  Rrai<l,  in  the  concenlrateil  operation  of  that 
principle  of  sut/f/estwn  which  has  lonjr  been  known  to  psycbo- 
loiflsls  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  this  Ith-a,  he  has  suhsccjuently 
followed  up  the  investtaration  with  great  intelligence,  making  no 
mystery  of  his  proceedings,  but  courting  investigation  in  every 
possible  way. 

In  the  course  «f  Ids  researches,  Mr.  Hniid  discovered  tlial  a 
jtiadred  mental  condition  mav  occasionallv  be  superinduced  upon 
the  waking  statp,  without  passing  through  the  stage  of  comatose 
insensibility;  and  that  in  some  susceptible  individuals,  it  is  sulll- 
cienl  that  the  attentiun  stiould  be  fixed,  for  a  few  minutes,  or 
even  for  a  few  seconds,  u]>ou  any  object  whatever.  We  ourselves 
witnessed  a  remarkable  series  of  experiiuents,  at  least  seven  years 
ago,  upon  a  gentlemiui  of  high  literary  and  scientific  attiunments, 
who  possesseil  in  an  unusual  degree  the  power  of  seif-conccD- 
tration.  It  only  retpiired  him  to  place  liis  hand  upon  tlie  table, 
and  contemplate  it  lor  half  a  minute,  to  be  entirely  unable  to  eiraw 
it  back,  if  assurud  in  a  determined  tone  that  he  could  tiut  possibly 
do  so.  When  he  had  gazed  for  a  sliort  lime  upon  the  poles  of  a 
magnet,  he  could  be  brought  lo  sec  ilames  issuing  from  them, 
of  any  form  or  colour  that  the  operator  chose  to  name ;  and  when 
his  hand  was  on  one  of  the  poles,  the  peremptory  assurance  thai 
lie  conhiiwt  detach  it  was  suflicient  to  relain  it  with  such  lenacily, 
that  Mr.  liraid  drugged  him  round  tlie  room,  in  n  m;uincT  that 
reaUsinl  Gammer  firelhers  storv  of  the  (lolden  fJtHise.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  'subject*  placed  him  beyond  the  stispici<m  of  deceit ; 
and  we  had  been  prepared  by  our  previous  inquiries  tti  find 
nothing  too  strange  fur  belief,  that  could  be  rcfcncd  to  llic  simple 
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and  intelligible  principle  of  sttffprstion.      We  hope,  before  yn 
hare  donn,  to  brinj^  our  reader*  m  tlie  &arnc  conclusion. 

Notwithstanding;   thai    Mr.   Braid's    invpsii«^iions    wrero   ibiu 
carried  on  for  several  years,  tljcv  iHd  not  attract  the  notice  that 
jni^ht  hare  been  anticipated  for  them.  The  sli|rht  difTicuUies  irhidi 
attended  the  employment  of  his  hypnotic  method,  were  .<(uffirirn| 
to   keep  it  from  coining  into  ordinary  usp  ;  ami  as    the  public  is 
alwavs  more  prone  to  run  after  what  is  mar\'ellons,  than  even  10 
walk  towunis  what  is  rntionul,  tlie  champions  uf  Meemcrism  eoiH 
tinued  to  have  it  pretty  much  their  own  way.     Anew  It^ht,  hoip- 
e%'er,  shone  fortli  alHnit  three  years  op^o,  which   has  alrendv  di»i>^ 
patcd  mnch  of  the  obscurity  that  still   hun^  around  the  subject^ 
and  we  hope,    by   the   use  of   it,   to  clear   away   still  mnre.     A 
couple  of  itinerant   ^'ankees    appeared   in    this    countTT,    Btvli 
themselves  *  pmlVssors '  of  a  new  an,  nhich  they  lemiod  '  Etictre-' 
liiolofiy ;'  and  asserting  thai,  by  an  influence  of  which  the  secret 
was  known  uuly   to  themselves,   but   which  wits   {mrtly  derivrd 
from  a  little  disc  of  zinc  and  copper  (whence  the  desivnatinn 
which   they   adopted),   held    in   the  hand  of   the  *snhjeci,'  and 
steadily    gazed-on   by   him,   tliey   conhl  suhju^te  the  most  de- 
termined will,  paralyse  the  strongest   muscles,  |iervcrt  the  r\i- 
dunce  of  the    scn2>es,   dchlroy    the  ineniorv  of  the    most  familiar 
thinfjs  or  of  the  most  recent  occurrences,  or  even  make  the  indi- 
ridual    believe   himself  transfornietl  into  any  one  else — all  tbis^ 
and  much  more,  bcingdonc  while  he  was  still  wide  a^vake.  Tbe^ 
drew  larire  asswrnblagrrs  to  witness  their  performances  ;  and  coni- 
monly   elicited   some  of  the  most   remarkahh-  phenomena  from 
strangers  whose  collusion  with  them  could  not  be  suspected.    Mr. 
Braid,  however,  sotm  proved  that  the  little  discofcoj>|>er and  tinc^ 
may  be  replaced  hv  any  ohjectwhich  serves  for  the  steady  directiotffl 
of  the  eyes  to  one  point,  at  the  ordinary  reading;  distance,  for  asoBie^ 
what  prolonged  period,     Tims,  instead  of  the  mysterious  effertj 
beiu^  limited  as  heretofore  to  a  icw  susceptible  'subjects,*  diffi-j 
cult  to  be  met  with,  and  open  to  suspicion  on  various  grou 
amateurs  were  fiiriiisliwl  with  a  ready  means  of  cxperimenti 
u{K>n  their  families  and   friends,   the   student  upon   bis   fellow^ 
students,    the  oihcer  on  the  meml>er8  of  his  mess;  evervbodv, 
in  fact,  ujwin  sompbcHly  else  on  whom  he  could  rely.      *  Kleciro- 
biology,'   or   *  Biolo->y'  (as   it    was  commonly   >h-signated),   now 
beciiiiie  a    fashlunubk*   amusement,    at   evening    parties,    thoufffafl 
the  public,   in   (;n>win£r  familiarised  with  its  phcnomenn,    sitll'V 
laliouTcd  under  the  difficulty  of  not  knowing;  'what  to  Miere* 
as  to  their  frenuineness,  or  lo  what  scientific  principles  to  refcfrj 
them  11'  their  genuineness  were  admitted. 
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We  tliink  that  the  time  Bas  come  when  wc  may  pro- 
nounce upon  the  rnntroversv.  Scv(>iul  of  the  most  ilistin- 
guiirbciJ  Prufessors  oi'  tbo  University  of  Edinburg'li,  tieKing 
tUc  prejudices  uf  tlicir  class,  liavc  plunf^ctl  twldly  into  tbe 
inquiry  ;  ami  it  has  been  prosecuted  under  their  auspices  with 
most  ailvantagpous  results.  Besides  the  special  works  of  more 
or  less  merit  which  irent  of  the  qvieslion,  Sir  Henrv  Holland 
Las  touched  upon  many  of  its  must  interesting  points,  in  the 
republication,  with  additions,  of  tbe  'Chapters  on  Menial  I'hy- 
siolo^y,'  wliich  forme<l  pai-t  of  his  uni  versa  11  v -ad  mi  red  '  Modiral 
Notes  and  Reflections  ;'  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  whose  *  Human  Phy- 
siology '  is  now  employed  as  the  test-book  in  almost  every 
mediLal  M-hool  in  this  country  and  tlic  United  Stales,  lias  fully 
discussed,  in  his  latest  edition,  the  entire  subject.  Between 
the  views  of  these  two  aut!iors  there  is  an  essential  conformitv, 
but  as  each  writes  in  the  maimer  dictated  by  his  own  habits  of 
tliouju^lit  and  hv  the  ireneral  purpose  of  his  work,  those  who  wish 
to  master  all  that  is  known  of  the  pliilosophv  of  tlie  phenomena 
Tvill  fini)  it  advantn;j;eoim  to  consult  them  both. 

Neither  Sir  11.  liolhind  nor  Dr.  Carpenter,  howe\'er,  has  piven 
lift  the  Txitwnaie  of  ^spirit-raiipinff,'  *  table-turiiinjr,'  "r  *  tnble- 
talkin°:f  these  latest  fujiliions  under  which  the  '  sniritual  influ- 
ence '  Ilbs  been  pleased  to  manifest  itself,  having  onlv  '  come  out  * 
during  the  season  which  has  just  terminated,  (lo  wliere  we 
would,  we  heard  of  the  intimations  which  our  Iricmis  had 
received  from  departed  soqIs  ;  or  of  the  agility  of  souie  sprightlv 
tAble  under  the  hands  of  dignitaries  of  the  Clmrch,  and  (if  report 
do  not  tie^  of  Privv-councillors  and  cabinet  Ministers, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  miscellaneous  multitudes  of  all  ranks,  among 
whom  the  farce  of  '  luniing  the  tables  '  was  niglitly  repeated  with 
astounding  success.  Wo  had  supposed  its  *  run  *  lo  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  but  the  epidemic  has  broke  out  in  a  new 
form,  and  is  8j)readin^  throngli  a  class  which  may  be  seriously 
endangered  by  it.  The  farce  becomes  tragical  when  we  fiml 
clergymen  of  umloubted  honesty,  deluding  themsel\'c«  into  the 
belief  that  'Satanic  Wonders  and  Proplielic  Signs'  arr  disclosed 
by  the  movements  of  their  tables.  If  they  have  still  cars  to  listen 
to  a  rational  explanation,  thev  wilt  find  that  the  turning  of  tables, 
and  the  supposed  (-ommunications  made  by  spirits  through  their 
agency,  are  due,  like  tbe  actions  of  biolo<>:i£ed  *  subjects,'  to  tbe 
mental  state  of  tbe  performers  themselves. 

It  is  neressary  to  begin  by  rccdling  certain  well-known 
principles  which  will  afford  the  Iwisis  of  our  subsequent  reason- 
ings ;  for  it  is  by  building  upon  familiar  experience,  that  we 
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are  enabled  lo  demonstnLte  how  Wvjge  a  part  of  ibese  roitrrelc 
may  boat  oiiro  mronciitHi  with  tliPadniitteJ  laws  of  monial  anion, 
and  how  prohabto  it  is  tiiat  the  remnintler  (so  far,  at  loasl,  u 
llicy  are  f;cnuiiie)  will  fall  under  llie  same  catcgorj-,  wben  they 
shall  have  been  studied  with  equal  care. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is,  that  a  large  part  ofmtr  ordimtrjf 
cottrse  of  tlwught^  and  couxetfueitth/  of  action,  is  detfrmitied  hf 
direct  suggestions.  Kvery  one  recognises  the  existence  of  '  traini 
of  tliuughl/  which  consist  of  a  continuous  series  of  ideas,  eoo* 
nccted  toi^cther  by  associntians  that  have  previously  prown  op 
nmnn^rst  them,  in  virtue  of  which  the  presence  of  one  brings  op 
another,  which  raits  forth  a  third,  and  so  on.  TbJs  may  be 
termed  internal  siiggenl'um.  Kvcrv  one  is  ainsrious  also  of  the 
influence  of  impressions  uyam  the  senses  in  origfinatinsr  &och 
trains  of  thought,  nml  in  niodifyins;  their  subsequent  coarse. 
This  may  be  termed  external  suRgeslion.  Wben  these  processes 
take  place  without  the  exercise  of  any  control  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Will,  the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  acting*  automaticnIlT.  Snch  is 
its  condiiion  in  tlie  states  of  R(:\yene  antl  Altstractioti,  which  dif- 
fer from  one  another  only  in  th«r  nature  of  the  suf^c^stions  which 
determine  the  sequence  of  ideas.  The  access  of  both  is  well 
known  to  be  favoured  by  a  monotonous  succession  of  sensory  im- 
pressions (esperially  visual),  which  enchains  the  nllention  and 
absorbs  the  will,  leaving  tlie  tlion^his  free  to  be  swaved  br 
impulses  from  without  or  within.  Aslon^as  the  mind  is^ivenup 
to  cltluT,  it  is  insensible  to  the  incoiisistrncy  lH>twefm  the  notions 
that  may  possess  it  and  the  realities  of  experient-e  ;  and  hence  arise 
all  the  absurdities  in  the  conduct  of  absent  people.  Tho 
philosoplier,  who.  >vhen  interrupted  in  his  meditations  bf 
the  intelli<r(*nce  that  his  bouse  was  on  fire,  coolly  replied  to  tfafl 
servant  who  had  burst  in  upon  him  with  the  terrible  news,  *  Go 
and  tell  your  mistress;  you  Itnow  thai  I  never  interfere  abont 
domestic  matters,'  was  acting  on  his  hahitunl  system,  imcon- 
scions,  throufrh  his  mental  pre-occupatinn,  of  llie  absurdity  of 
maintaining  it  al  such  a  crisis.  And  the  learned  pnifessor,  wh* 
failed  Co  Tec<ipiise  his  own  wife  when  be  met  her  in  the  street^ 
and  who,  when  he  had  run  a^rninst  a  cow,  pulled  off  bis  bat  and! 
ajjolo^sed  as  to  a  lady  for  the  mischance,  bopin^''  she  was  not 
hurt,  was  probably  followins:  out  some  train  of  profounrl  nnalvstSi 
wliiclj,  by  engrossing  liis  whole  ultention,  prevented  him  frnm) 
derivinpr  any  benefit  from  his  antecedent  experience  in  iliKti 
grnishinjj  bis  wife  fnun  other  ladies,  or  even  in  reco^ising-  thi 
difference  between  the  human  and  the  bovine  female. 

The    direct    action   of    external    stigfrestion    in    detcnnini 
tbe   coarse  uf  Ibuugbt,    when   as  yet  tlie  vulitional  power  is 
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Bcarcely  dex-eloped,  is  vcrj-  palpable  in  children ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing case  is  an  example :  —  A  child  of  English  parents 
residing  in  Germany,  when  learning  to  taltc,  acxjuircd  both 
tongues  simultancouiily,  and  rould  speak  on  ordinary  matters  in 
cither,  without  confusing;  the  words  or  idioms ;  but  seemed 
invariably  coustraincd  to  employ  ttie  language  used  hy  the 
person  he  whs  luldressln^.  Thus  in  convcyinj;  a  inessaji^e  given 
hun  in  l^n^liah  by  his  mother  to  his  Gennan  nurscry-mnid, 
he  rendered  it  (apparently  without  the  slightest  e^ort)  into 
appropriate  German ;  on  returning,  however,  to  his  mother,  if 
asked  what  the  maid  had  said,  he  answered  in  lilnf^lish  ns  often  as 
thequeslion  was  pro|>oscd  iti  that  langua^.  Kven  though  pressed 
to'givu  ttie  actual  words  he  had  heard  in  the  nurserv,  he  still 
continued  to  give  the  English  rendering  of  them,  without  seeming 
to  be  aware  of  the  difference;  and  the  only  mwle  of  getting  at 
them  waa  to  put  the  question  in  German,  when  there  seemed 
to  be  the  same  inability  to  reply  in  F^nglish,  as  there  had  pre- 
viously been  to  give  a  German  reply  to  an  English  question. 
Precisely  the  same  phenomenon  continually  presents  itself  with 
flleep-talkcrs  who  speak  two  or  more  Innguages, — their  replies 
being  givpn  in  the  language  in  which  they  are  addressed. 

Now,  the  power  which,  in  every  wcU-cunstitutrd  mind,  the  Will 
possesses  to  direct  its  conrse  of  thought,  is  exercised,  not  in  pro- 
ducing ideas,  but  in  selectinQy  from  among  such  as  spontaneously 
present  tbcmselves,  those  which  are  apposite  to  the  purpo&e 
in  view.  This  is  easily  shown  to  be  the  case  In  the  familiar  act 
of  Ktrcollection,  so  profoundly  iinalvsetl  by  Mr.  James  Mill. 
When  we  try  to  rememlter  anything  which  is  not  at  ihc  moment 
before  the  consciousness,  we  determinately  fix  our  attention 
upon  some  idea  which  is  already  present  to  the  mind,  and 
use  this  as  the  instrument  with  which  we  feel  after  that  of 
which  we  are  in  search.  It  may  be  that  we  have  to  repeat  this 
process  several  times,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  object  at 
each  itage,  before  we  succeed  in  grasping  it ;  and  every  one 
must  have  learned,  from  his  own  experience,  that  he  cannot 
always  recall  to  his  mini!  ideas  which  are  usually  most  familiar  to 
him.  Even  those  who  are  most  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  and 
range  of  their  memory,  occasionally  fiitd  themselves  baffled  for 
want  of  a  word  or  a  date  which  they  feel  to  be  only  just  beyond 
their  reach  at  the  moment;  the  reason  being,  that  they  had  nitt 
g4>t  hold  of  the  right  suggestive  key,  by  which  to  unlock  the 
particular  chamber  it  occupied  in  the  mental  storehouse.  Thence 
results  the  iinparCant  principle,  that  all  deUnninatt  recollcctioK 
involves  the  exercise  vf  volitional  control  over  the  direction  of  the 
tlwuffhta;  nnd  consequenUy,  that  if  this  control  be  suspended,  and 
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the  mind  be  loft  to  its  omt  automatic  activity,  the  pon'er  of  ic- 
catling'  even  the  most  familiar  xd^.^is  is  completely  annihilated. 

So,  again,  the  determinate  exercise  of  thf>  Jttdffmrnt,  which  ii- 
•volvcs  the  comparison  (.ifiHcas,  ran  imH*  take  place  while  the  Will 
has  the  power  of  selcctins^  those  which  are  njipropriiiCf,  and  of 
bringing"  them  into  rnllocation  with  each  other.  Tiiis  proceuit 
the  source  of  that  wmmon-teiisfi,  whrrenn  we  rely  in  the  ordin^ir 
conduct  of  lite.  We  almost  unconsciouBly  store  up  a  man  of 
impressions  derived  from  our  habitual  oxiwrience,  by  which**' 
arecontinually  tc8tin<;r  the  vaUdity  of  new  impressions,  ndmitUn^ 
them  if  conBonant  with  it,  rejecting  them  if  I'ehcmcntlv  di»- 
ronlant,  and  keeplntr  them  on  trial  if  we  canniit  at  once  dispiwctif 
them  in  one  or  other  of  these  modes  ;  while  the  simple  creduUtv 
of  the  child  depends  upon  his  having  no  stuck  of  experi—rp 
upon  which  to  fall  back,  for  the  correction  of  the  erronpofls 
notions  which  he  may  himself  form,  or  which  mav  be  tnipotttd 
to  him  by  others,  'j'he  effort  required  for  this  comparunn  uf 
things  present  with  pa&l  experience,  when  it  once  oomee  to 
be  habitual,  is  5<>  sliglit  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  e%Tn 
one's  self;  yet  slight  as  the  effort  mav  he,  it  is  the  one  tlii: 
needful ;  and  it  may  be  unhesitatinglv  laid  down,  that,  tf  Hit 
directing  power  of  the  Will  be  surpemfed,  the  mjittbUity  ofcorrrvlinf 
tfut  most  illusory  ideas  f»f  an  appfxil  to  ctrmoion-teiiae  is  far  thi^ 
time  nnvihilated.  Of  this  we  have  a  typical  example,  familiar 
every  one,  in  Drenmitti/,  which  h  a  state  of  automatic 
aclivity  of  a  kind  so  unregulated  that  the  condjinatiuns 
sttccessions  of  ideas  are  4»ften  of  the  most  cxtraordinarr 
ractcr,  ami  arc  Inconsistent  not  merely  witli  our  most  familiar 
experience,  hut  al«4i  with  each  other.  Yet,  as  has  been 
truly  remarked,  nofftin//  tJtrprises  us  in  dreams.  We  are 
struck  with  the  imptissihility  of  the  events  which  we  seem  to 
witness;  but  we  accept  as  genuine,  with  child-like  simplicity, 
nil  the  wondert'ul  combinations  which  are  successively  unfolded 
before  our  menhil  view.  'J'he  same  must  be  the  c:asc  in 
State  of  menial  activity^  in  which  there  is  a  similar  abrogatiaii 
\Tjhmtary  control. 

Another  well-known  fact,  essential  to  be  carried  along  witi 
«s,    is,    that  ike  entire    eoticenlratioii    vf  the  atfaUiort   vpon 
object   nf  conseiottsnetSy   whether  a  sensory  impression,  on   ide 
Ot  an  emotion,    incst   tconderfullt/  increases    its    intensify.       Out 
most  familiar  illustrations   of  this  truth   are  fumiahed    by 
wonderful  acutencsa    in   the  use    of   the  senses  yot  remaini 
to  them,  which  is  manifested  by  those  who  have   been  deprive 
of  one  or  more.     Thus   we  are   infornietl  of  Laura  Itridgnian, 
— the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  girl,  whose  education  has  been 
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••dmirably  cDnductwl  by  Dr.  -Howe,  of  the  Boston  (N.  E.) 
'Blind  Asylum, — that  she  not  only  (lisrriminites  those  with 
iwhom  she  is  intimate,  by  the  slightest  touch  ol  thi'ir  Lands,  but 
'that  she-  can  thus  recognise,  though  somewhat  less  readily,  in- 
•dividuals  wh(we  hands  she  may  have  grasped  but  once  or  twice 
before,  and  tliiic  too  at  a  remote  intArvnl.  In  these  and  similar 
cases,  it  is  not  the  hodilt;  but  the  mental  cense  that  is  sharjwued; 
Botthe  power  of  receiving  impressions,  but  the  power  of  appro- 
cialing  them:  and  it  is  ensy  1o  sec  how  this  intenaLficatiein  arises 
out  of  ihe  absence  of  the  <3iatnictin^  8UEa;esti«ms,  wbirli,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  are  eontinunlly  tending"  to  weaken  the  impres- 
sion made  'by  any  one  objeotj  by  drawing  off  the  attention 
tu  others. 

'So,  again,  when  tlie  whoh  energy  is  conemitrated  upon  some 
mu&inihr  effort ,  especially  under  the  influence  of  an  overpowering 
emotion,  the  hoilt/  seems  endoiiKd  with  stijvr-fmman  strettt/t/t  und 
agiliti/ ;  and  someextmordinary  fontisaccomplislied,  at  which  tlie 
performer  himself  stands  aj»hast  when  he  content] dates  it  after 
.hiA  restoration  to  his  s(»her  senses.  An  old  cook-maid,  having 
heard  an  alarm  nf  fire,  seized  an  enormous  box  containing  the 
whole  of  her  property,  and  ran  down  stairs  with  it,  as  easily  as 
she  would  have  carried  a  dish  of  meat.  After  the  "fire  had  been 
^xtin^'uished,  she  could  not  lift  it  a  Lair's  brradth  from  the 
ground,  and  it  required  two  men  to  convey  it  up  stairs  again. 

Closely  akin  to  this  state  is  another,  of  which  the  history  of 
mankind  in  all  ages  furnishes  us  with  abuudant  exaoipleit, — 
namely^  the  stiite  of  s^thjection  to  a  tiomiuant  idea.  The  mind  is 
liable  to  lie  seized  by  some  strntiu;L>  notion  which  lakes  entire 
possession  of  il,  and  all  the  actions  of  the  individual  thus  '  pos- 
sessed' are  results  of  its  operation.  The  notion  may  or  may 
not  he  in  itself  on  absurd  one.  It  may  be  conlined  to  a  Kingln 
individual,  or  it  may  spread  epidemically  among  a  multitude.  H 
may  be  one  that  interests  the  feelings,  or  it  may  be  of  a  nature 
■purely  intellectual.  Wc  do  not  prcleml  tu  account  for  Uiese 
facts ;  but  wc  simply  cite  them  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Human 
Nature,  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  The 
■wild  but  transient  vagaries  of  religious  enthusiasm  in  all  ages, — 
as  shown  in  the  Pythonic  inspiration  af  the  Delphic  priestesses  ; 
the  ccst{itic  revelations  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  viKioiiaries ; 
the  preaching  epidemic  smong  (be  Huguenots  in  France,  and 
more  recently  in  Lutheran  Sweden;  the  strange  performances 
of  the  'Convnlsionnaires '  of  St.  Mcdard,  which  have  Ijeen  since 
almost  paralleled  at  Methodist '  revivals'  and  *  camp-meeiings  ;' — 
the  iH'lief  in  witchcraft  and  diabolical  possession,  entertained  not 
merely  by  the  accnsing  puhlir.  but  often  by   the  unfortunate 
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accused  ;  the  doncinf;  mania  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  Tarpo- 
tism  of  Southern  Ita1^',  mid  tEie  Icapin^^-agiie  of  Scotland  in 
later  times  ;  toKnihcr  with  the  most  recent,  but  nnt  the  IcMt 
remarkable  snetiinrn,  the  character  of  the  indivi<luals  afTccted 
bein^  taken  into  account — ibe  table-turning'  aiid  table-talkii^ 
of  the  year  1853; — are  all,  with  many  similar  wonders,  to  be 
ranged  under  the  same  category,  namely,  the  possesion  of  th 
mind  hj  u  dominant  idea,  from  tvbich  it  makes  no  suHicient  cffurt 
to  free  itself.  Tlic  idea  nut  unfrequcntly  declines  in  intensitr, 
especiaUy  when  it  expends  its  force  in  actioa,  and  the  miod 
spcmtaneously  returns  to  its  previous  condition;  hut  sometime* 
it  may  exert  a  dominant  influenrc  through  the  whole  of  life, 
and  if  the  conduct  which  it  dictates  should  pass  the  bounds  uf 
enthusiasm  or  eccentricity,  we  say  that  the  individual  is  the 
subject  of  Monomania. 

From  the  sum  of  the  principles  we  have  Iwen  enunciating  it  will 
follow,  tlint  if  the  human  mind  should  lose  for  a  time  its  powtr 
of  vnlitional  self-iiirection,  it  cannot  shake  off  the  yoke  of  anv 
*  dominant  idea/  however  tyranniral,  but  mujrf  execute  its  behests  ; 
— itcannot  bring  any  notion  with  whicli  it  may  be  possessed  to  the 
test  of  common  sense,  but  mtiit  accept  it,  if  it  be  impressed  on  tbe 
consciousness  with  adequate  force; — it  rnnnot  rccnil  any  fart, 
even  the  most  familiar,  that  is  beyond  its  immediate  grasp  ;— 
upon  any  iden,  therefore,  with  which  it  may  be  possessed,  the 
whole  force  of  Its  attention  is  for  the  time  concentrated,  so  that 
the  must  inconj^ruous  cotiception  presents  itjidf  with  all  the 
vividness  of  reality  ; — and  ftuallv,  if  the  automatic  activity  of  the 
mind,  when  freed  from  the  controlling:  power  of  the  iri7/,  should 
dejK-nd  more  upon  external  than  upon  internal  suggestion,  aod 
should  hence  take  no  determinate  direttion  of  its  own,  one  idea 
may  be  rrailily  siibstitutetl  for  anot'icv  by  a])proprtatc  means; 
and  the  whole  state  of  the  convictions,  the  feelings,  and  (be 
impulses  to  action  may  be  thus  altcrcil  from  time  to  timc^ 
without  the  least  perception  of  the  strangeness  of  the  train 
sition. 

Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  the  Bi'dotfical  pheno- 
mena are  far  from  being  incredible;  tbey  are  simply  the  mani- 
festation of  a  stale  of  mind  to  wliich  we  may  detect  very  close 
approximations     within    our    ordinary    experience;    and    their 

£rjncipal  pendinrlty  r(msists  in  the  method  by  which  they  mar 
B  artificially  induced^\iz.  by  the  steadtf  gaze  at  some  Jiitd 
object^  during  a  length  of  time  which  varies  according  to  the 
ftusceptibllity  of  the  individual.  That  tlic  'biological'  state  may 
be  generated  in  persons  who  were  previously  quite  iiicivdulous 
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in  refjnrd  to  lU  reality,  our  own  observation  has  fully  convinced 
us  :  h  does  not,  tliort*fore,  require  any  mental  prppanition.  But 
we  are  no  less  convinced  that  the  anticipation  oi'  thie  result  tends 
to  produce  it  in  a  shorter  lime  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary ; 
and  it  is  usuaSSy  amon^  individuals  who  have  repeatedly  submitted 
to  the  operation,  that  the  preategt  facility  presents  itself.  Every 
one  who  has  sat  for  a  photofjraphit;  portrait,  knows  Ikiw  diffirult 
it  is  to  maintain  a  fixed  position  for  even  a  few  seconds;  and  lias 
experienced,  in  particular,  how  stronjf  an  effort  is  reriuircd  to 
keep  the  eyes  from  ivandering.  Hence  in  the  '  biological'  process, 
the  longer  the  steady  gaze  is  sustained,  the  more  is  the  will  of 
tiio  individnal  conientratefl  upon  the  dirt^rtion  of  his  eyes,  so  that 
at  last  it  seems  to  become  entirely  transferred  to  tliem  ;  and,  in 
tlic  mcoii  lime,  the  conlLnmnl  monotony  is  operating-,  as  iu  the 
Induction  of  sleep  or  of  reverie,  to  produce  a  vacancy  of  mind, 
vhich  leaves  it  open  1o  any  impressions  that  may  be  made  opon 
it  from  without.  When  this  statt?  is  complete,  the  mind  of  the 
biologized  '  subject*  remains  dormant,  until  aroused  to  activity  by 
tome  fjiff/jestion  which  tl  rix^ivcs  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  sensation,  and  to  which  it  respomis  as  automatically  as  a 
locomotive  obeys  the  manipulations  of  its  driver.  He  is,  indeed, 
for  the  time,  a  mere  thinking  automaton.  He  is  pivcn  up  to  the 
domination  of  aiiy  itlcn  that  may  be  made  to  possess  him  ;  and 
be  has  no  power  of  ju(I|n"g  <>f  its  cunsistcmy  with  actual  facts, 
because  he  is  unable  to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  them. 
Thus  he  may  be  played  on,  like  a  nHisi^-al  instrument,  by  those 
about  him ;  thinking,  feelinfi,  speaking,  acting,  just  as  they 
will  that  he  should  think,  feci,  s]tcak,  or  act ;  but  this,  not,  as  has 
been  represented,  because  his  \V'il1  has  been  brought  into  direct 
subjection  to  theirs,  but  because,  his  Will  being  in  abeyance,  all 
his  mental  operations  are  directed  by  such  su^/ffettions  as  they 
may  choose  to  impress  on  his  consciousness. 

In  the  public  exhibitions  of  professional  'Biologists,'  much 
assumption  is  made  of  a  ])eculiar  power  possessed  by  the  operator 
over  his  'subject;'  his  suftgcstions  arc  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
commands ;  and  the  delusion  is  kept  up  by  a  frequent  recourse  lo 
'passes^  resembling  those  of  the  Mt-smensts.  We  are  satisfied, 
however,  that  no  such  tie  exists,  save  where  it  has  Iwen  establisheil 
by  habit,  or  by  a  strong  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  '  subject.' 
VVhcn  an  indiviilual  brings  hiinsclf  into  this  state  for  the  first 
time,  and  without  the  idea  that  be  is  to  be  controlled  by  one  person 
rather  than  by  another,  he  is  amenable  to  suggestions  from  any 
of  the  bystanders ;  and  the  influence  they  exert  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  their  directions  are  given.  Rut 
as  previous  expectation,  or  acquired  habit,  aflfectthe  facility  with 
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which  lliis  comliliuii  may  bo  induced,  so  do  tli«y  influcncc-the  entira 
ooursc  ui  its  phcnoinGna ;  and  if  tbe  '  subjivt'  Ixr  possessed  v\\k 
a  conviction  thnt  a  particular  per^tm  is  dcstioRd  to  nxert  a  specul 
oonlrol over liim,,bi&8Ug^esliiMi8 are  reroived  withpiwUcr readinPM 
ttian  those  of  any  one  v\ie.     Ttie  assuniption  of  romniHud  has 
simpij  tlic!   cflWt  of  impressing  tliu  'subjct-l'  witb  the  idea  of 
tlie   tiecesxitt/   of  the   nntiun  enjoined  ;  and    we    have    found 
carni?&t  rpiieration  of  tlio  plirase*  'you  must'  or  *  you  caanot,*! 
cjujle  as  uffinwjious  as  the  vehement  tono  of  ma*»ery  in  which  tl 
directions    are    frc<|Uirnlly    piven.     So,  again,    tbu  cfTccl    of 
*  pusses '  is  merely  to  conceulrate  the  attention  of  the  subject  uj 
the  meml)er  to  which  the  injunclion  rcforB;  for,  as  Pnif.  Btinnelti 
lias   rcmnrkcd,   they  are  made   over  Ute  part    wliich   is  to  more 
or  to  bi:  fixed  (as  over  the  moulh  wbeu  it  is  to  be  pievciiteiL  J 
from  opening,  or  over  the  foot  which  is  to  bi-  riveted  Id  a  certaiof  V 
spot  of  the  floor )^  and  not  over  the  muaclas  by  w.hirh.  lbs  aetitMk. 
i*  pro«luced. 

Tbe  biologized  '  sulrject,*  like  a  person  in  an  ordiniu-y  reverie 
mtut  be  considered  iks  awake;   Chat  is,  he  liiis  generally  the  use  ol 
all  his  senses,  and  for  the  most  part  retains  n,  distinct  recollectiol 
of  what  has  ocfurretl.     Diflercnl  persons^    however,  vary  in  thii 
parlicuhir,  as  does  the  s»ue  individual  on  dilferent  occasii 
Sometimes  everything  can  bu  recalled,  semetimes  merely  tbej 
CDUXM  of  thought  and  acliun^  sometimes  Uie  e^ritement  of  tl 
feeUngs  is  more  strongly  romtnnbered  than  that  of  the  cin:i 
stances  whit-li  produced  il^  whdst,  in  utber  instances,  it  is  only  tii 
incidents  tliemselves  which  leave  a  tniec  in  ibc  memory. 

7'he  same  divrrsity  »)iuws  itself  in  tbe  phenomena  maniff 
during  the  actual  continuance  of  The  binlogicnl  state.  Sugj 
tinns  of  difi'flrent  kinds  are  received  by  different  individuals,  wil 
vary  varying  degrees  of  readiness;.  luid  few  are  equally  amenable 
to  all.  With  many,  the  mnscuinr  momntonis  mav  lie  eniirel 
governed  by  the  aulliorilative  nasurancc  *  Tou  must  tlo  this,'  » 
*you  vantiol  <1o  that.'  The  bauds  of  the  'subjoet'  being  placed  il 
contact^  he  is  tissured  that  lie  cannot  sapsxaie  them;.anfl  timy 
remain  us  if  firmly  glued  together,  in  Kpite  of  all  his  apparent^ 
efforts  to  draw  them  apart.  Or,  the  baud  of  the  operator  Ix-'ioafl 
held  up  Iw^fore  him,  be  is  told  that  be  cnnnut  striiie  it  ;  and  aU 
his  strength  is  inadeciuate  to  the  performaw  e  of  this  simple  action. 
AVe  have  seen  n  strung  man  chained  ihiwn  to  his  chair — prevented 
from  stepping  ovor  a  sti<rk  on  tlie  floor ^ — obliged  to  remain  almost 
doublet)  upon  himself  in  a  stooping  posture,  by  the  dec btratioa 
titat  he  could  no!  mo\e;  luid  when  the  first  asscrtiim  did  not 
produce  the  full  effect,  its  repetition,  in  a  more  emphatic  tonir, 
was  suMcienl  to  retain  him.     So  we  have  seen  a  Uvoly  yoi  ~  ~ 
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Utiy  strufifgliDg  la  vain  for  utlerancfl,  with  a  llulicroiu  oxpros«ioD 
of  di»trc&»,.  when  told  tlial  slio  could  iw(  upcu  hor  umulli  lu  s|)eaJl 
a.  word ;  and  it  has  required  all  the  strength  nf  a  man  tu  dimff 
over  the  threshold  u{  Lbe  di>ur  anutlier  lady  wlio  had  heen  assured 
that  she  was  without  the  power  to  cross  it.  There  is  no  end  to 
tW-  strange  p(.Th>ririiuu<!!t  whuh  uiuy  be  thus  cnllrd  forth;  njid 
thev  arc  all  refciuble  tu  the  priiK'i])lc  we  have  laid  down  ub  the 
chaiaL-teristiL-  of  this  stale — tlie  poiacssion  of  the  min<l  l>v  a 
HomiiMut  itiea,  which  the  individual  him^f  has  lost  tho  ahiliiy 
«£.  testing  b^  his  provioua  oc  present  experience,  simply  because 
btt  cannot  uury  his  Uiougbt5  to'  any  otlier  object.  The  allcmpls 
whioh  arc  fm|uently  mails  to  reaistt  the  mandates  of  the  operator. 
And  which  aro  oflnu  suiKv^sful  for  a  time,  are  ohviouslv  duo  to 
the  persistence  ol'  a  certain  d<-(iree  of  self-directing;  jiowcr,  which 
pre!icr\c-s  to  lui  imporfcx-tly  biolugiscd  individual  some  liule  uap»* 
city  of  judrciti^  for  himself. 

No  sooner  is  the  attention  nf  a  spell-bound  'subject*  di^'erted 
into  luiotbt-r  channel,  or  the  infuseil  idea  <lissipat^  by  a  word, 
a  si^^n,  or  a  look,  on  the  part  of  the  o^eut  who  is  directing 
kim,  tljou  Ihu  pitunt  t^hann  by  which  he  was  enchained  ia 
at  oDoe  {liisolvcd,  the  cflort  to  fulfil  the  supposed  n(H^c*s»ity- 
immediatelv  subsides,  the  most  violent  stni^le  lyith  die  assuimvl 
iuipossibility  comes  to  on  eiu),  and  he  appears  to  be  *  himaeli' 
a^in.'  Vet  ho  is  not  so  in  reality ;  for  his  ^'oUtionaL  ))owan 
in  still  witJkdrawn  frotn  the  dtnx.-tiuii  of  his  thouKhls,  so  that 
the  peremptory  command  of  another  ejerls  its  influence  over  him, 
even  alter  a  ct^nsiderabh*  inlervid  may  have  elapsed.  We  cannot 
any  precisely  iiow  lon^  tliis  state  may  continue;  we  have  knriwn 
It  to  lost  fur  sevcrnL  hours ;  and  we  are  iiitlined  to  lliinL  that 
tha  biulujipseil  '  suhjeut'  <hies  not  usually  rcfcain  his  projMic  selfr- 
control  until  he  ha8oxi>erieQced  tiie  renovating  influence  o£aIfl«pb 

VV'c  may  remark,  in  pussinjc,  that  the  want,  not  n-allv  of  pMMtt 
to.mDvc,  but  of  a  belief  in  the  possession  of  that  power,  is  the 
obaratieristic  of  the  ptfculiar  form  of  |>acalysis  which  is  commonly/ 
fiiftaignatml  as  '  hysterica] ;'  and  tiiat  the  most  efHoarious.  treatment 
of  this  remarkable  disorder  is  to  work  the  patient  up  to  the  cony 
vislkQSi  that  the  ohiUty  /uu  beai  or  tcUi  be  restated.  Such  was 
tlia  manner  in  which,  about  twenty  yoaiB  since,.ayounR  lody.wha 
hail  bueii  for  3»me  time  (imfinitd  to  her  coucli,,  wasionabled  to  rise 
up  and  walk,  at  tiie  hiddini;  of  a  clerical  friond,  who  bad  flncces»- 
fully,  iuspiivd  her  with  religious  ^u/'M  in  her  capability  to  exe* 
cnlo  liifr.  couunaiid.*    And  such  is  the  mannei  in  wfaiok  similar 

*  Thfr  rewlvra  ofOi**  C ttrirtisn lOblWTir '  of  Ifuit  per^IMlwin  Jotibltm  r<'m«mb«rtlw 
dJKUiMioii  lit  witicli  lbi»  oRCiirrcnf*  fsrariw,  «otn*  iii.iiniAitiitiK  lliat  a  f^uu>ii«  tntracl* 
but  bvfo  «l^•rtlclt,  wltiUt  otben  hail  tbe  (ood  tnna  to  rrat  Miiklictt  ujUi  tlje  imUusI  rx- 
plsnat!(in  gWm  bv  rlir  etniiiriit  luetlical  aiteti<l*Dti  of  ihr  pAtieiit, 
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man'els  have  bwn  brouRht  aboDt  by  any  modus  operandi  wliatflrer, 
wbich  begets  in  Ibe  mind  of  ihe  '  subject'  a  confuiencc  that  the 
thing  hitherto  dcemrd  impossible  can  be  accomplished,  and  coo- 
centrates  all  the  mental  and  physic-al  powers  on  the  effort  to  per- 
form it.  What  youth  is  there,  to  take  a  lesser  example  within 
the  cognisance  of  all,  that  has  not  felt  the  inspiriting  influence  of 
encouragement  when  a  brook  has  had  to  be  leaped,  or  a  gate  to 
be  vaulte<l  over,  in  afTording  an  increased  degree  of  volitional 
command  orer  the  muscles,  which  seems  to  double  tlioir  strength? 
or  who,  on  the  other  liand,  has  not  found  himself  half  paralysed 
by  tbe  doubt  uf  success,  suggested,  perhaps,  by  some  maliciooi 
rival  whoso  prophecy  thus  works  its  own  ful61ment  ?  Lei  the  doubt 
be  converted  into  certainty — let  t!ie  wliulc  mind  be  unwaveringly 
possesscil  by  it — ^and  the  impossible  becomes  easy,  the  most  com- 
monplace action  as  diflicult  as  the  removal  of  a  mountain.  Thif 
is  just  what  happens,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  ^biult^cal* 
state;  and  it  happens,  ton,  in  any  case  in  which  people  allow 
themselves  to  be  possessed  by  some  dominant  idea,  to  whicb 
honest  enthusiasm  or  selfish  charlatanism  may  have  gi\'en  cur- 
rencv.  Tlais  we  remcnibcr,  some  twenty  years  ago,  being  among 
those  who  Urstwl  itie  assertion  CDntainnl  in  Sir  Davi<l  Brewster's 
*  Natural  Magic,*  that  four  persons  could  hoist  a  full-«ized  indi- 
vidual from  the  ground  upon  the  points  of  their  fingers  willi  a 
mATvellous  facility,  providtsl  that  they  and  the  person  Uflcd  all 
took  in  a  full  breath  previous  to  the  effort.  We  were  sceptical  of 
any  other  benefit  from  this  prejiaration,  than  what  would  be  pby- 
siologirally  afforded  by  the  distention  of  liie  chest  with  air ;  and 
we  were  so  far  from  experiencing  the  predicted  result,  that  our 
share  of  the  burden  api^eartHli  to  us  just  as  great,  as  if  we  bad 
omitted  the  prescribed  formalities.  Among  our  coadjutors,  how- 
ever, we  fotmd  many,  who,  strong  in  the  faith  inspired  by  tbe 
eminent  name  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  implicitly  believed  that  the 
body  would  ascend  like  a  <'ork,  and  asserte<l  that  it  did  so.  Tliey 
were  not  aware  how  much  force  they  were  putting  forth ;  the' 
expectation  of  the  result  having  most  powerfully  aided  the  voli- 
tional effort. 

We  return,  however,  to  our  biologized  *  subject,*  whom  we  left 
an*aiting  a  new  set  of  operations,  whilst  we  have  l>een  rationalizing 
on  those  already  witnessed.  A  glass  of  water  is  presented  to 
him,  and  he  is  directed  to  drink  i(,  witit  the  assurance  that  it  is 
milk,  coffee,  porter,  wine,  or  any  other  liquid  the  operator  may 
choo>e  to  name.  The  liquid  is  tasted,  and  all  the  indi<-ations  of 
approval  may  be  given  by  the  *  subject,'  who  believes  that  he  i< 
actually  partaking  of  the  liquor  in  question  ;  the  assurance  whicb 
has  been  conveyed  to  bis  uiind  through  bis  sense  of  bearing. 
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having^  lakcn  swch  full  possession  of  his  consciousness,  tiiat  the 
impressions  made  bv  the  liquid  itself  upon  bis  si);lit  and  taste 
arc  not  suftiricnt  to  (orrccl  the  crroaeous  notion.  Here,  as  with, 
the  muscular  movements,  a  cutIoub  result  often  presents  itself, 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  degree  in  which  the  subject  is 
possessed  by  the  notion  which  the  operator  has  endeavouied  to 
impress  upon  him.  He  often,  after  tasting  or  looking  at  the 
liquid,  expresses  liesitalion,  or  downright  disbelief,  as  to  the 
asserted  metamorphosis ;  an<l  reiterated  anil  very  furcihie  assur- 
ances may  Ije  required  to  convince  him  tliat  it  is  anything  else 
than  what  it  really  is.  Convinced,  however,  he  usually  is  at  last ; 
although  it  is  a  sinj;ular  fact  that  some  biologized  subjcL-ts,  whose 
muscular  movements  are  entirelv  amenable  tn  the  control  of  the 
operator,  never  give  up  their  senses  to  his  direction  ;  whilst,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  some  of  those  who  may  be  most  successfully 
played  on  as  regards  their  scnsatiuns,  tiltugethcr  resist  the  influ* 
<:nce  uf  suggi^tion  with  respect  to  their  movements.  Nay,  further, 
there  are  instances  in  which  the '  subject'  will  believe  himself  to 
be  tasting  nnytliiug  which  the  operator  names,  but  is  instantly 
disabused  by  lookingat  the  liquid,  if  its  appciunmcc  is  inconsistent 
with  the  representation;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  another  will 
tee  milk  or  porter,  wine  or  coffee,  as  he  is  directed  to  see  it,  but 
instantly  sets  himself  right  when  (Urected  io  taste.  Nottiing  can 
be  more  amusing,  however,  than  to  experiment  upon  a  subject 
who  has  no  misgivings,  but  whose  perceptive  ciinscluusncss  is 
entirely  given  up  to  the  direction  of  external  suggestions.  He 
may  he  ma^le  to  exhibit  all  the  manifestinns  of  delight,  which 
would  be  called  forth  by  an  milimile<l  supply  of  the  viands  or 
liquors  of  which  he  may  hupj>en  to  be  fond  ;  and  these  may  he 
turned  in  a  moment  into  expressions  of  the  strongest  disgust,  by 
telling  him  that  the  liquid  which  be  is  imbibing  so  eagerly  is 
something  which  he  holds  in  utter  abomination.  Or,  when  he 
J*elieves  himself  to  be  <irinking  a  cup  of  tea  or  coflcc,  let  him  be 
as3ure<l  that  it  is  ho  hot  that  he  cannot  take  more  than  a  sip  at  a 
tiine,  and  neither  persuasion  nor  bribery  will  induce  him  to 
swallow  a  mouthful  at  once^  yet,  a  moment  afterwards,  if  assured 
that  he  can  do  so  without  inconvenience,  be  will  he  ready  to  gulp 
the  whole  at  a  draught.  Tell  him  that  his  seat  is  growing  hot 
under  him,  and  that  he  cannot  remain  upon  it,  and  he  will  fidget 
uni-asily  for  some  time,  and  at  last  start  up  with  nil  the  indications 
of  having  found  his  place  no  longer  bearable.  Whilst  he  is  firmly 
grasping  a  stick  in  his  hand,  let  him  be  assured  that  it  will  bum 
him  if  he  continue  to  hold  it,  or  that  it  is  becoming  so  heavy  that 
he  can  no  longer  sustain  it ;  and  he  will  presently  drop  it,  with 
gestures  conformable  to  the  impression  with  which  his  mind  is 
occupied.  Wc 
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We  a»  entirely  r^iwliate  the  diwtrine  that  the  Will  of  riw 
operator  directly  contiMis  tlu-spnsps  of  liis  'subipct,'  as  we  rejert  ihe 
db^Tna  that  it  immediately  directs  his  muscular  mnvements,  Wf 
have  shown  that  it  opcratps  on  the  latter,  not  immediately  Htrt 
mediateh/,  through  the  mind  of  the  *  siitijert '  himself ;  and  we  boH 
thesmnc  to  he  the  case  in  regard  to  thenlteration  of  hi*  perreptiom, 
I  No  one  cnn  be  i^oront  of  the  frutt,  that  we  frfcpiently  estperieore 
mationff,  whiefi,  ariirinatinK-  in  our  own  sensorinm,  instead  of 
bein^  called  forth  liy  impressions  made  hv  t^temal  objeets  njMia 
their  ajipropriate  organs  of  sense,  are  (Wijrnated  as  sn/>jertive. 
The  rjnj;in)f  in  the  oars,  the  Hashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  the 
nauseous  tastes  or  disagreeable  odours  constftDtly  pen-ertioir  the 
true  savour  of  ererytliinfr  that  is  tasted  orsmeHprl,  the  feelinffof 
cutineiuiB  irritation  exeited  }iy  the  simple  mention  of  iheunrleair 
torments  of  our  beds,  iire  fmniliar  examples.  We  may  rile,  as 
paraUfl  phenomena,  thtisc  renewals  of  past  tipnsatibns,  which  are 
often  excited,  with  all  ttievividnesg'thev  could  derive  from  the  actual 
|»resence  of  the  object,  by  the  mere  force  of  mental  ajKocialinn. 
Thus,  it  is  bv  no  means  uncommon  f-ir  those  who  suffer  acutely 
IVom  aea-sicliness,  to  experience  nausea  at  the  mere  sijjlit  of  an- 
o^tiitcfl  ocean,  (rspet-iallv  if  a  wave-tosucd  \-es»pl  hi*  within  view; 
and  a  Itke  feclinfj,  we  art*  assureil,  has  been  pro<lnced  by  the  sip;hl' 
of  a  toy,  in  whicli  the  motion  of  a  ship  was  itnitated  with  peouliw 
fidelity.  We  have  even  known  a  case  in  wliich  a  lady,  wbcr 
wilnesifetl  the  dejmrture  of  a  friend  by  sea  on  a  stormy  day,  waj 
affected  with  an  actual  parmcysm  of  sna-aiclmeas.  Surli  facts' 
are  so  familiar  as  to  have  become  pro\erbial ;  for  the  common- 
phrase,  '  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  itj'  is  notliing-  else  than  the 
expression  of  a  physical  t'eeline;  extuted  by  menial  associatioD. 
There  are  few  persons  Indeetl  who  have  not  experiencetl  the  Tivid* 
return  of  past  sensations,  pleasurable  or  patnfnl,  when  the  appro- 
priale  mctilat  slate  had  Ijeen  renewed.  A  Koman  Catholic,  who- 
had  HT»ne  to  <:onfessioii  for  the  first  time,  when  a  boy,  with  his- 
moutb  full  of  tlietasto  of  a  particularkiml  of  sweet  cake  in  which- 
he  had  bwm  inclulfring  rather  immoderately,  never  went  on  the- 
snme  errand  for  a  doren  years  or  morc^  without  tUc  distinct 
reouiTcncc  of  tbe  same  flavour.  ' 

U  is  obvious,  then,  that  vistml,  anditory,  pirtRllp*%  olftrtorr, ' 
orotlicr  perceptions  mav  be  excited  in  tlie  mind,  not  merelv  by- 
impressions  made  upon  the  etirresptmdtna;  (frgans  f^' sense,  bnt- 
also  by  ideas  with  wliich  the  mind  becomes  jH'ssessed  through 
other  channels.  And  applying*  this  principle  (fully  recognirotk 
by  every  siientific  psycliolopist)  tn  the  rase  before  ns,  we- shall' 
see  that  it  affords  the  key  which  nnlocks  the  wltole  of  this  part- 
of  the  biological  mysleiy.     Fot  when  the  ^subject*  is  assured,, 
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whilal  driaking^  a  [flass  a(  watpr,  tbnt  it  is  ooffeo  or  porter,  tbi» 
assuruir.o,  taking;  firm  p»s«ossinn  of  liis  oiniMMOusnesv,  prodnros 
tlie  \ery  same  effect  upon  it,  .le  Mould  l>c  induced  by  the  actual 
«ontaot  ol  the  liquid  In  question  with  his  tnn^R  &nd  palate.  He- 
tBStes  it,  so  to  8p4>ak,  with  his  mind,  though  lio  does  not  taste  it 
witb  liis  tonf;riw^ ;  and  it  is  the  mental,  not  the  IkkIiI y  improsHon, 
tbat  ct>nstiiuies  the  .'irtual  perroptiou.  'l\nB  fulsc  percejitiun  is 
not  contradii-ted  by  tlie  iiii-oiisistent  impression  transinitleil  from 
the  oriinii  o(  sense ;  because  it  is  charncleristic  of  the  biologized 
condJtiuD,  that  the  mind  of  the  'subject,'  beine;  eniiielr/  pos- 
sesHid  by  t)m  idea  which  may  cbanco  to  be  befnra  it  at  tho 
time,  ran  entertain  no  other,  and  is  incapable,  tbcrcforei  of- 
brin^nn^  it  1o  the  test  of  experienoe.  It  is  amere  fjuestiun  o& 
thcselativn  strcii^^b  of  the  two  supjfeslions — ihat  ronveved  by- 
lfaa<ainiran£!«s  of  the  bystander,  anil  tliat  derived  from  the  'sub- 
ject's' own  scnsun,-  inipressiun.  I'lie  latter,  as  wo  have  seen, 
may  prevail  in  the  first  instance,  ami  may  yet  l»e  ovcncorac  by 
tbe  aujtnieutod  force  which  the  former  will  derirc  from  vehement 
tepetition. 

it  may  ntrcnjvthen  the  belief  in  the  truth  of<  this  explanation 
to  add  a  Jew  more  instances,  in  whicli,  under  onlinary  circum- 
^auci-s,  oar  sciiirarv  impressions  are  determined  by  the  ideaa= 
wdlfa  which  our  consciousness  inav  be  possessed  at  the  time. 
Mbst  persons  have  heard  of  the  exelainaiion  of  Dr.  Pearson, — 
'Bless  me,  how  heavy  it  is ! '  when  he  first  poised  upon 
Ilia  finper  the  globule  of  potassium  produced  by  the  battery' 
of  Sir  H.  Davy  ;  bis  proconcoption  of  the  nssocintion  iMftweon 
metaUic  lustre  and  hif^h  speritic  ^^ravitv,  leadinj;  him  to  attri- 
bute to  this  new  body  a  character  whicli  the  test  of  tlie  balanr© 
(letcnnined  tu  be  the  opjumte  of  Uiu  fact.  So  Professor  Bennett 
mentions  it  <-asc  of  sup|x>se<l  child-munler  in^  Scotland,  in  which, 
when  the  cullin  was  exhumed,  the  Procurator- fiscal,  who  attendeti 
with,  the  medical  men  to  examine  the  body,  declared  that  he 
uUeady  perceived  the  odour  of  decomposition  which  made'  lump 
feel  faint,  and  withiirew  in  consequence;  yet,  on  npiminp  the* 
coliin,  it  was  found  tu  be  empty  ;  and  it  afterwards  turned  out 
that  no  cliiid  had.  been  hum,  and  conse(|uently  do  murder  com* 
mitted.  Another  case,  related  by  Prof.  Bennett  upon  an  autho- 
rity which  we  know  to  be  tnistwortliT,  is  yet  more  remarkable, 
as  showinj;,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  re.illity  and  iittvnitity  of  pains^ 
which  bad  tlieir  ori}?in  in  a  mental  delusion,  :»nd  not  in  a  pby- 
flUai  lesion,  A  butchei-,  who  bad  a  shop  in  the  market-place  at 
Edinbur@;h,  in  trvin;Dr  t"  hanp  up  a  heavy  piece  of  meat  uiwn  a- 
book  above  his  bead,  lost  his  footing  in  such  a  manner  that  bisi 
arm  was  caught  upon  the  hook.     Oa  being  taken-  down  and' 
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carrietl  into  the  bouse  of  a  neighbouring^  sui^ron,  be  expressed 
himsf^lf  as  latxturin^  under  the  most  acute  agony  ;  anil  the  pale- 
ness of  his  countenance,  and  the  almost  entire  abiencc  of  pulse 
at  the  wrist,  were  unmistakable  indications  of  the  reality  of  hu 
torture.  His  arm  could  not  be  moved  without  causing;  crcessiw 
pain,  and  he  frequently  cried  out  while  the  sleeve  of  his  ooal 
was  beins:  cut  nff;  yet  n'lien  the  arm  was  exposed,  it  was  fouiul 
quite  uninjuretl,  ttie  hook  having  only  penetrated  the  cloth  of  the 
sleeve,  and  the  skin  bejuji  scarcely  even  grazed  I 

Those,  moreover,  who  are  familiar  with  liyjHirhondriacal  states, 
have  constant  opportunities  of  noticing  how  disordered  sensatioui, 
referred  to  a  particular  reg-ion,  are  created  bv  the  detcrminatioa 
of  the  patient  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  disease  ;  yet  more, 
the  constant  direction  of  the  attention  to  its  sujijiosed  seat  bu  & 
tciidetiry  to  alter  the  organic  action  of  the  part,  and  thus  to  induce 
Vnl  diiiease  in  the  stead  of  that  which  was  at  fii-st  imafrinarT. 
"The  subject  bos  been  most  ably  treated  by  Sir  11.  Holland; 
whose  chapter  '  On  tlie  Lffects  of  A  tteution  on  Bodily  Origans' 
embodies  the  results  of  his  larfj^e  medical  experience,  interpreted 
by  the  most  advancetl  principles  of  phyalolo^cal  science. 

It  is  only  nfKre&sary  to  ^hmce  at  some  of  the  most  familiar 
features  of  Insanity,  tti  be  satisfied  that  the  strangest  penersions 
uf  the  iieFceptions  of  sense  exhibited  by  the  biologized  'subject' 
have  their  counterparts  in  those  morbid  states,  in  which  the 
mind  is  possessed,  not  transiently  but  enduringly,  by  some  domi- 
nant idea.  The  lunatic  who  supposes  himseU  to  be  a  sovereign 
prince,  looks  upon  the  place  of  his  cuntiucmeot  as  his  palsoe, 
Lclieves  his  keepers  to  be  his  obstyjuious  officers,  and  his 
fellow-patients  to  be  his  obedient  subjects;  the  plainest  fare  is 
converted  into  a  banquet  of  the  choicest  dainties ;  and  the  most 
homely  dress  into  royal  apparel.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  a 
gleam  of  common  sense  will  enable  him  to  sec  thin^  in  a  truer 
li^ht,  and  he  may  be  sensible  of  some  inconsisteucv  between  his 
real  and  his  imii^iimry  circumstiuices ;  and  it  is  curious  that  this 
should  be  often  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  biologixetl  '  subject,' 
to  some  particular  class  of  sensory  impressions.  Tlius,  a  patieol 
confinetl  in  a  Scotch  pauper  lunatic  asylum,  after  dilatinf^  upon 
the  imaginary  splendour*  of  bis  rcgol  state,  confessed  that  there 
was  one  thinjc  which  he  could  not  quite  cxjmprehcnd — that  all 
his  food  tasted  of  oatmeal  I 

Passing  now  to  the  more  purely  psychical  phenomena  of  the 
biological  condition,  we  fmd  that  even  such  of  these  as  are  most 
extraordinary  arc  readily  explained  on  the  same  principle.  The 
operator  assumes  the  jKiwer  of  controlling  the  memory  of  his 
'  subject  J '  and  tells  liim  that  he  cannot  remember  his  own  name, 
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the  first  letter  of  tbe  alphabet,  or  somelhing:  equally  familiar. 
TJie '  subject' cxliihils  a  jjuzzlcd  and  somewhat  vacant  aspect,  and 
confesses  that  he  is  hatfled.  Nothingis  more  intelligible  when  we 
call  lo  mind  tiiai  the  very  simplest  act  of  determinate  recollection 
involves  n  voluntary  change  in  the  direction  of  our  thought, yrom 
the  idea  which  nwy  occupy  the  consciousness  at  the  moment, 
loioards  tliat  which  wo  desire  to  recall.  But  the  biolngized  '  subject* 
is  unable  to  escape  from  the  notion  infused  into  him  by  the 
o|K'rator,  and  the  most  familiar  thing  is  consefjuently  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  mental  apprehension  as  a  bank-note  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  offered  him  as  a  reward  for  his  successful  effort, 
would  he  beyond  the  frrasp  of  his  hands,  if  he  has  been  possessed 
by  the  conrictmn  that  he  cannot  use  them  for  the  purpose.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  complete  jmrallelism  belwt^n  his  bodily  and 
mental  state;  the  will  beings  temporarily  withdrawn  from  control 
over  both  alike. 

So,  again,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  personal  identity,  or  the 
actual  chan<;e  of  personality,  which  the  biological  operator  asserts 
that  he  is  able  to  induce,  is  to  !»>  referred  to  the  same  cause. 
Mr.  A,  is  repeatedly  assured  that  he  is  Mrs.  B.,  or  Mrg. 
C.  is  brought  by  reiterated  assertion  to  the  belief  that  she 
is  Dr.  I). ;  and  they  are  incapable  of  correcting  this  absurd  per- 
version, because  the  sense  of  personal  identity  is  dependent  upon 
memory,  and  ihey  can  recollect  nothing  when  forbidden  to  do  so. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  in  all  *  subjects,'  that  we  meet  with  a 
capubilitv  of  being  thus  affected  ;  there  are  many  whose  ordinary 
course  of  thought  and  feeling  can  he  entirely  directed  by  ex- 
ternal suggestinn,  who  yet  obstinately  cling  to  their  own  per^ 
sonalitv  ;  but  when  the  transformation  r*  made  (and  we  have 
noticed  that  it  is  most  readily  brought  about  in  individual.*,  who 
have  been  hahilually  disposed  to  project  themselves  into  chnractera 
that  have  stronjjly  excited  their  interest  in  works  of  fiction),  it  is 
usually  complete  J  and  nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  assutnptinn  of  the  tone,  manner,  habits  of  thought,  forms  of 
expression,  and  other  characteristic  iieculiaritics  of  the  iiidiW- 
dual  whose  personality  the  '  subject  has  been  made  to  adopt. 
A"t>  one  who  heard  it  could  forget  the  intensity  of  the  lacka- 
daisical tone,  in  which  a  la<ly  thus  metamorphosed  into  the 
worthy  clergyman  on  whose  ministry  she  attended  replied 
to  the  matrimonial  cnunsels  of  the  physician  to  whom,  in  her 
clcriciil  character,  she  had  been  let!  to  give  a  long  detail  of  her 
hypochomlriacal  symptoms — *A  wife  for  a  dying  man,  doctor!' 
Jntentioiial  mimicry  could  never  have  approached  the  exacmess 
of  the  imitation  which  spontaneously  proceeded  from  the  idea 
with  which   the   fair   *  subject'  was  posscsseil,   that  she  herself 
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pxpen«nced  all   the  discomfoiis  whose  detail  sbc  luul  doabtlcK 

^jfrequcntly  hoard  from  the  real  sufferer. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  precise  cuunterjiait 
u>f  this  condition  is  one  of  the  commoaesl  forms  of  Iiisaoitj. 
■Every  large  asylum  contains  patients  who  imagine  tbcmselvis 
to  be  kings,  (juccns,  princes,  lords,  bisho|»s,  or  the  like;  oay, 
the  metainurpliosis  may  proceed   tu  yet   greater  extremes,  tlw 

^Junatic  persi&tincr  that  he  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  Jesus  Christ,  or 
jBven  the  Ktemal  Father.  No  reasouiug  will  dispossess  him  of 
.this  conviction;  because  whilst  hU  mind  n*ninins  utulcr  tlic 
domination  of  this  idea,  all  the  ar^raents  that  can  be  ein- 
jiloyeU  are  tu  his  apprehension  entirely  irrelevant.     Kvcn  in  the 

Itordinary  experience  of  life,  we  meet  with  individuals  who  arc 
gjOKsessed  by  notions  scnrcely  less  absurd,  from  which  they  ramiot 
fbc  driven  by  any  appeals  to  their  common  sense,  simply  because 
the  doniinatit  idea  pnsrnls  itself  to  their  consciuuiineas  with 
^eater  forcA  than  (li>es  any  other  that  can  be  brought  befoie  it. 
•Of  ttiis  there  have  been  abundant  ilLiiiitrationg  during  the  lost  few 
months,  in  the  vaiu  endeavours  of  ^nliffbtened  meu  to  subvert  the 
baseless  vagaries  of  '■  spiritual  influence '  by  the  heavy  artillery 
■of  scientific  facts. 
From  what  has  been  said  of  tlie  unchocked  operatian  of  the 
^principle  of  sufrtr^stlon  in  the  biological  conilition,  it  might 
easily  be  antici|>u[c{|  that  the  thuughts  of  the  '  subject  *  may  be 
jlirocted  into  any  channel,  by  appropriate  hints ;  and  descriptions 
J>e  called  forth,  by  leading  questions,  of  any  scene  which  the 
operator  chooses.  This  '■  mental  travelling,'  as  it  has  lieen  called, 
js  nut  accomplished  with  equal  readiness  on  the  part  of  every 
*  subject.*  Those  obey  llie  inijiuUc  best  who  have  Ixrcn  accus- 
.tomcd  vividly  to  picture  to  theinselves  scenes  or  incidents  ;  snd 
■the  rnplios  elicite<l  are  obviously  dcterminetl  by  the  previous 
knowledge  and  feelings  uf  the  individual,  where  tluty  are  not 
diret  tly  suggested  by  the  words  or  tone  of  the  questioner.  The 
same  lady  who  underwent  the  metamorphosis  into  a  hvpochun* 
driacal  rlcrgyuian,  ascended  in  a  balh>on,  and  proceeded  to  the 
North  Pule  in  search  of  !>ir  John  Fraukliu,  whom  she  found 
alive:  and  her  description  of  his  appearance  and  that  of  his 
companions  was  given  with  an  inimitable  expression  of  pity. 

Wo  have  thus  shown  by  the  analysis  of  the  prim-ipal  pheno- 
mena of  the  *  biological  *  state,  how  easily  they  may  be  all  rtduced 
to  the  one  sim]ile  principle  of  snggestion,  acting  on  a  mind  which 

^'has  lost  for  a  time  the  i>ower  of  volitional  directiim  ;  and  how 
much  this  state  of  mind,  anomalous  as  it  appears  at  first  view, 
has  in  common  with  others,  with  which  we  arc  all  more  or  loss 
familiar.  The  chief  marvel,  wc  repeat,  lies  in  the  discovery 
that 
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tthmt  B  conUnued  steady  gaae  at  a  fixed  object  will  intlnce  this 
'CKtndilion.  chiefly  with  such  as  are  cunstitntion.il ly  prpdisputod 
to  ahstraction  (tt  reverie,  or  who  possess  that  kind  nl'  ium^inativc 
.power  which  transports  them  into  circuinstanccs  altogether  differ- 
lent  from  those  wLicli  surrouiKl  ihem.  The  proportion  uf  such 
-^individuals  is  stated  by  those  whose  pspprimonts  liAve  Iwen 
•extensive,  to  lu:  from  one  in  twelve  to  one  in  twenty  ;  eu  that  in  a 
fCoinpnny  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  there  arc  protiy  sure  to  be 
Vtwu  or  tlirec  who  will  prove  lo  be  good  bIolo|;ical  'subjects,'  if 
they  take  the  appropriate  means.  We  are  far,  however,  from 
enrouracinir  necdjcsa  trials,  and  their  frequent  repetition  upnn 
tile  «arae  indtvidu<ils  is  to  be  especially  deprecated  ;  for  the 
ipbenuiuona  are  cssontially  morbid  ;  ami  the  reiterated  suspension 
lof  the  volitional  poorer  over  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  can 
(rocarcely  do  otherwise  than  tend  to  its  permanent  impairment. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  effects  of  tlic  biolo- 
Tgical  routliliuQ,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  considered  ;  uainely, 
tlie  superinduction  of  (fcauinc  j/ec^^,  whic!i  may  often  l)c  arcom- 
plished  in  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  by  the  declaratiim  of 
the  apemi<ir  that  the  'subject'  shail  sleep,  or  oven,  ins^mtecasffi, 
by  Ibe  simple  prediction  tliat  he  wiU.  Here  a^in,  however,  wc 
find  that  the  apparent  marvel  disappears  upon  oousideratiun ; 
for  tiie  most  important  step  in  the  induction  of  sleep  —  the 
susjieosion  of  tlu*  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind — has  been 
already  f^aincd  by  the  antcce<lenl  process,  which,  in  many  indifi- 
duals,  itself  sudices  to  produce  the  whole  effect.  And  when 
the  biologized  subject  is  left  in  a  statu  of  perfect  inaelirity*, 
and  the  whole  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  idea  of  sleep, 
it  seems  quite  consistent  with  our  knowledge  oi  the  conditions 
which  most  favttur  its  ordinary  supervenlion,  that  the  undisturbed 
monotouy  of  impn-ssiuu,  thoujs;h  continued  but  fur  a  short  tinu:, 
:sliould  be  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

TTie  duration  of  this  slumber,  and  the  mode  of  its  termination, 
may  l>e  decided  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  by  the  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  *  subject'  before  passing^  into  it  If 
he  be  previously  directed  to  awake  speedily,  he  will  awake 
accordingly:  and  the  same  result  will  ensue  upon  a  like  sugges- 
tion conveyed  in  other  ways.  Thus  we  have  seen  a  lady  si'Ut  off 
to  sleep  by  the  eonvictiou  that  a  handkerchief  held  beneath  her 
Dose  was  charged  with  chloroform;  the  precise  symptoms 
ensued  as  if  she  ha<.l  inhaled  the  narcotic  vapour  (which  she  bad 
actually  done  on  two  or  lime  occasions),  and  she  f^dually  passed 
into  a  state  of  profound  insensibility,  liom  which  she  awoke  in 
a  few  minutes,  just  as  would  have  happened  had  she  been  really 
*  chlurofuriucd.'     But   this  same  lady,  having  betm  put  to  sleep 
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by  the  assurance  that  she  couW  not  resist,  and  harinp  rec«v«I 
from  the  iipcratur  the  injunction  not  Ui  awnkcn  until  called  by 
himself^  ithuwed  no  si^  uf  consciousiK-ss  when  a  lar^e  haDfUbell 
was  niii<; close  to  hcrcar,  when  she  was  somewhat  roughly  shakra, 
or  when  a  feather  was  passed  full  two  inches  up  her  nostril.  H«f 
slumber  appeaml  likelv  to  be  of  indefinite  duration  (in  one 
instance  a  patient  uf  Professor  Simpson  slept  for  thirty*fife 
hours,  with  only  two  short  intervals  of  permitted  awakening) ; 
but  it  was  instantly  terminatnl  by  the  operator  calling  the  ladj 
by  her  name  in  a  f^entle  tone. 

The  inllueiit'c  thus  exerted  over  the  duration  of  the  slei?p 
and  tlie  susceptibility  of  the  'subject'  to  certain  sensory  irn- 
pressicjn.4,  whilst  utterly  insensible  to  all  others,  are  p>ints 
of  extreme  interest.  Believing  that  tlie  solution  is  to  be  fouad 
in  Me  duminant  impression  by  which  t/te  mind  of  the  *  gubfect '  mty  ' 
be  posiessed  at  the  time  of  entering  this  state^  we  shall  endearour 
in  confirm  this  instance,  like  the  rest,  by  an  appeal  to  familiar 
experience. 

Common  obsenation  affords  ample  proof  of  the  influence  of 
previous  Imbits  of  attculion  to  sensory  impressions  of  a  particular 
kind,  in  determining''  what  shall  and  what  thafi  not  be  efTectual 
in  recalling  the  sleeper  from  the  land  of  dreams  to  the  working- 
day  worlil.  Thus,  most  persons  arc  more  readily  awakennl  hy 
the  sound  of  their  own  names,  than  by  imy  other  mode  of  address. 
The  medical  practitluncr,  in  his  first  profound  sleep  after  a 
laborious  day,  is  aroused  by  the  opening  stroke  of  the  clapper  of  his 
night-bell,  or  even  by  the  movement  of  the  bcU-wire  which  pre- 
cedes it ;  the  telejrraph-clerk,  l!iowe\'cr  deep  his  repose,  is  re-  v 
called  to  activity  by  the  faintest  sound  produced  by  the  vibration  fl 
of  that  wondrous  needle,  to  whose  indications  he  is  required  to 
give  diligent  heed  ;  tlie  mother  is  awakened  by  the  slightest 
wail  of  uneasiness  proceeding  tuim  her  infniit  charge.  And 
these  facts  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
ileep,  prevented  from  becoming  profound  by  the  persistence  of 
tlie  pFL-vious  excitement,  is  consefiuently  interrupted  by  trifling 
disturbances  ;  for  in  all  these  instances  the  sleeper  may  remain 
vnaffccted  by  much  Louder  sounds,  wliich  have  not  the  same  rela- 
tion to  his  previous  mental  state.  Thus  the  doctor's  wife  shall 
be  insensible  to  the  full  peal  of  the  night-bell,  whose  first  tingle 
awakes  her  snoring  spouse  ;  and  he  may  go  forth  upon  his  erruid 
and  return  to  his  couch,  without  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  bis 
partner,  But  her  turn  next  comes ;  the  cries  of  her  child  arouse 
her  maternal  vigilance  ;  and  she  may  spend  hours  in  the  attempt 
to  sooilic  it  to  repose,  which  arc  passed  by  her  husband  in  a  slate 
of  blissful  uncojisuottsncss.     This  is  no  imaginary  picture,  but 
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one  of  daily,  or  we  should  say  nightly  orcurrence.  tt  is  the  very 
familiarity  of  these  facts,  which,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
prevents  their  import  from  being  duly  apprehended. 

A  remarkaUe  csjunple  of  this  class  of  phenomena,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  late  Sir  Kdward  Cixlrin^fton.  When  a  young  man, 
he  was  sen'iiig  as  si^al -lieutenant  under  Lord  Hood,  at  the  lime 
of  the  investment  of  Toulon,  and,  being  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  notice  of  his  cuininander,  he  applied  himself  to  his  duty — 
that  of  watching  for  signals  made  by  the  look-out  frigates — 
with  such  perse V cranio,  that  he  often  remained  on  deck  nineteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  going  below  only  to  sleep.  During 
his  snatches  of  repose,  bis  slumber  was  so  profound  that  no  noise 
would  awake  hiiiii ;  and  it  was  a  favourite  amusement  with  his 
comrades,  to  try  experiments  devised  to  test  the  soundness  of  his 
sleep.  But  if  the'  word  *  signal'  were  even  whisjiered  in  his  car 
he  was  instantly  aroused,  and  was  fit  fur  immediate  duly  ;  the 
constant  direction  of  his  thoughts  towards  this  single  object  having 
given  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  softest  mention  of  iti 
name,  a  power  over  his  mind  which  nothing  else    couh)  exert. 

But  it  is  not  reffuisite  that  the  sensory  impression  should  be 
one  habitually  attended  to  during  the  waking  hours.  It  is 
gencmlly  sulTicient  to  prtxluce  tJie  effect,  that  the  attention  should 
be  strongly  fixeil  upon  it  before  going  to  sleep.  Thus,  the 
traveller  who  requires  to  start  early  upon  his  journey,  is  auakencd 
by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  althougli  he 
may  have  slept  through  a  succession  of  far  louder  noises  with 
which  he  had  no  concern.  And  the  student  who  has  set  his 
heart  upon  rising  at  a  particular  hour,  In  order  to  continue  some 
literary  task,  is  aroused  by  the  recnrrence  of  the  stnikes  of  the 
clock  winch  mark  it,  although  no  other  may  have  affec-ted  him 
throughout  the  night,  and  although  he  may  have  habitually  slept 
1o  a  later  hour  without  being  disturbed  by  it.  Nay,  more;  it  is 
common  to  meet  with  individuals  who  have  the  power  of  deter- 
mining, on  going  to  rest,  the  time  at  which  they  will  awake;  antl, 
unlike  many,  who  would  be  prevented  by  such  a  determination 
from  obtaining  an  hourof  <  ontinnous  repose,  they  enjoy  unbroken 
clumbers  until  the  allotted  limits  are  reached. 

Whalever  may  be  considered  as  the  most  feasible  explanation 
of  these  well-known  facts,  the  same  will  be  wiunlly  applicable 
to  phenomena,  which  arc  usually  considered,  as  dependent 
upon  some  special  agency,  directly  exercised  by  the  will  of 
another  individual  upon  tlie  corporeal  organism  of  the  sleeper. 
When  B.  goes  to  slecj)  at  the  biilding  of  A.,  and  is  also  told  by 
A.  that  she  will  awake  at  a  certain  liour,  in  what  essential  respect 
docs  the  case  difler  from  that  last  citid,  save  that  the  requisite 
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state  of  mihtVis  produced  by  the  assni-ance  of  another,  instead  of 
bv  the  apoiitfiiieous  <.iciomii nation  of  the  intlividunl  bcrscir?  Or, 
ngajn,  when  B.  is  toltl,  on  (joinf;  Id  sleep,  tliut  ibc  is  to  awake  at 
the  soontl  of  A.'s  voicp,  and  that  no  other  sounds  nrn  in  reral  her 
to  consciousness,  whprein  does  the  phenomenon  differ  from  circnra- 
stonceg  wliich  nnturaliy  oicur,  except  in  the  prodoctiou  of  the 
peculiar  ausccptiblHty  to  tlic  one  kind  of  suunil,  bv  aa  iinpreflnaa 
forced  upon  the  imlividual,  instead  of  by  tbe  habit  of  attrationla 
it?  In  the  one  instance,  as  in  the  other,  the  effect  is  ohrioudjr 
dependent  upon  the  previous  mental  state  of  the  subjeot. 

The  state  of  Somnambulism,  or  slcep-wakingr,  maj  Tie  reginUi 
as  liRvin;;  much   the  same  relation  to  tlint  of  dreaming^,  as  te^ 
'  bioloinzed  '  slate   bears  to  ordinary  '  reverie  :'  in  fact,  il  may  be 
best  chnracle rioted  as  lui  acted  dream.     There  is  the  same  want  o£] 
control  over  the  thoughts,  and   the  same  subjection  of  the  cni^ 
sciousness  to  the  one  notion  which  may  for  a  time  possess  it,  asj 
we  perceive  both  in  the  dreamer  and  in  the  biolo^zetl  subject  j| 
but,  like  the  former,  the  somnambulist  must  Ijc  re^nlcd'ns  aslt^, 
bis    ordinary   relation    to    the    external   world  iHrinj;  suspended ; 
whilst,  like  the  latter,  he  retains   such   a  control  over  his  nerves  > 
muscular  apparatus,  as  to  execute,  or  at  any  rate  to  attempt^] 
whatever  it  may  be  in  bis  mind  to  do.     The  sequence  of  ideas  is  i 
sometimes  determined  entirely  by  iwifcma/ suggestion.     A  mBthe-j 
matician  will  work  out  a  difficult  problem:  an  omtor  will  mate] 
an  effective  speecli ;  a  preacher  will  address  an  imagrnary  coo^l 
gregalion  witli  such  pathos  as  deeply  to  mo^'e  bis  reai  auditon] 
a  musician  will  draw  forth  most  eucbanting  harmonies  from  htl 
accustomed  instruuieiit ;  a  poet  will  improvise  u  torrent  of  rersRS] 
a  mimic  will  keep  the   spectators  in  a  roar  of  langiiter, 
rensoning  processes  may  he  carried  on  with  remarkable  acctiricvjl 
so  that  the  conclusion  may  be  quite  sound,   if  the  data  have  bren] 
correct     Rut  the  usual  defect  of  the  intellwtual  operations  istji 
that,  owing  to  their  very  intensity,  the  attention  is  drawn  00* front] 
the  considerations  which  ought  to   modify  them;    and    ihta  itj 
hapi)cns  that  the  result  is  often  palpably  inconsistent   with  ttiflj 
teachings  of  ordinary  experience,  which,   if  ihey  present  them-| 
selves  to  the  consciousness  at  all,  are  not  perceived  by  it  with  sutE-l 
cient  vividness  for  the  exercise  of  their  due  corrective  influence. 

Id  this  form  of  Somnambulism,  there  is  usually  ns  complete  aitl 
insensibility,  as  iu  ortlinuiy   sleep,   to  all  external   impressioni 
excepting  such  as  fall  in  with  the  existing  current  of  ideas.     Nc 
ordinary  sights  or  sounds, odours  or  tastes,  pricks,  pinches,  orblow^,! 
make  themselves  felt ;  and  yet,  if  anything  is  addressed  to  the  sor 
nambulist  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  notion  that  ocoipies  hi 
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minil  at  tttc  timc^  be  may  take  eofriiizancc  of  it,  and  intenvoaTQ  it 
with  liis  web  ot'thuuKbt,  which  may  receive  a  new  colour  therpfi-nm>- 
A  c»se  is  citeil  by  Hr.  Carpenti-r,*  of  a  yoimp-  lady  wlia  when  atf 
■clu'ol  frequently  bef^n  to  talk,  after  Imvin^r  been  osk-ej>  mi  lioUD 
or  two;  biT  ideus  almost  always  ran  upon  llie  events  of  itie  pre- 
riouK  day  ;  and,  if  t-iitoiiraKi'd  by  questions,  she  would  give  a  verv 
Coherent  account  of  tUem,  frequently  ilisclosing  lier  own  perra- 
dilloes  and  those  nf  her  schoolfellows,  and  expressinR  greal  peni- 
tence for  the  former,  whilst  she  seemed  to  hesitate  about  making- 
Lnowa  tXiii  latter.  To  all  onJtuarv  sounds,  however,  she  seotntMj 
perfe<!t]v  insensible.  A  loud  noise  would  awake  her.  hut  was > 
never  perreived  in  the  sleep-talkinjE:  state ;  and  if  llie  interloeutor 
aildressml  to  her  any  obser\ations  Ihnt  did  not  fall  in  with  her 
trnin  of  thmiyht,  ihey  were  t-ouipletely  disir^rded.  By  a  little 
adroitness,  however,  she  might  he  led  to  speak  npon  almn&t  any 
ffabjcct  if  a  transition  was  ma^le  from  one  to  another  by  means 
of  leading  questions. 

It  is  uu  ini^xirtant  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  sotnnanibulislic 
state^  tliat  noitlier  tUo  trains  of  thought  wliich  have  passet) 
Ibrough  the  mind,  nor  the  actions  which  have  resulted  from  ihemi- 
are  rcmemberml  when  the  suh)e<-t  awakes ;  or,  if  any  recol- 
lecUnn  of  them  should  be  preserved,  they  are  retraced  only 
as  passages  of  an  ordinary  iSreani.  Hoth  the  trains  of  thoiig-ht 
and  tlif  events  of  a  former  somnambulistic  state,  are  nevertheless 
frequently  i*enieinhfre(t,  on  its  renewal,  with  the  utmost  ri%idness, 
even  at  a  distant  interval ;  and  of  this  interval,  however  loug  it 
may  have  been,  tin-re  seems  to  he  no  sort  of  consciousness.  The- 
same  thing  happens,  but  more  rarely,  ia  ordinary  dreaniins:,  the 
sleeper  sometimes  recollecting  a  previous  dream,  and  eveu  carrj' 
ing  on  the  thread  ;  a  ciroumstanco  which  marks  the  close  aHiuily 
of  this  form  of  dream  to  that  of  somnambulism,  since  it  is  only 
when  the  idea  of  the  Khiei>er  pn.<utesses  the  fixiiy  and  eoiiiirutiy 
characteristic  of  the  Inlter,  that  it  shows  a  tcmjeney  to  rerurtwice. 
The  following  incident,  which  recently  happened,  is  a  gm)d  ex- 
emplificatitm  of  the  'acted  dream,'  and  of  the  continuity  of  the 
impressiun  from  one  occasion  to  another : — A  seirant-maid,  rather 
giVen  to  somnambulism,  missed  one  of  her  combs;  and  on 
making  the  most  diligent  search,  was  unable  to  6nd  it.  One 
morning,  however,  she  awoke  with  the  comb  in.  her  fuiud^  %o  that 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  she  had  put  it  away  on  a  previous* 
night,  without  preserving  any  recollection  of  the  tircunistancc 
when  she  was  awake ;  and  that  slie  had  recovereil  it  whtni  the  re- 
membrance of  its  hiding-place  was  brought  to  her  mind  by  the' 
recurrence  of  the  stale  in  which  it  had  been  secreted. 

*  CyclvpendUoT  AnaloiDj  miJ  Physiolu^,  toL  in  p.  691, 
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Manv  of  the  most  cliaractpristic  features  of  this  species  of  Som- 
nambuUsm  are  presented  by  n  cttsc  wliicli  is  narmted  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  as  oreurring  within  bis  own  experience.*  The  subject 
of  it  was  a  young  lady  of  highly  nenmis  temperament ;  and  ilie 
afTcction  ocrurred  in  the  course  of  a  Ion";  illness,  in  which  all 
the  severest  forms  of  bysteriral  disorder  litid  successively  presented 
themselves.  The  state  of  somnambulism  usually  super^'Cfud 
upon  the  waking  state ;  instead  of  growing,  as  is  commonlj  tlw 
case,  out  of  sleep : — 

*  In  this  condition  hej  ld«w  wpre  at  first  entirely  fixed  upon  on* 
subject,  the  death  of  tier  only  brcther,  which  had  occurred  some  yeu< 
prfviounly.  To  this  brother  she  liad  been  very  slmngly  attached ;  jJie 
hail  iviirst'd  tiim  in  his  Li^t  ilhipj«;  and  it  was  pcrlm^is  the  return  of  Ute- 
anniverrary  of  his  death,  about  the  time  when  the  somnambulism  tint 
occurred,  iliat  gave  to  her  thoughts  that  parlicidar  directiou.  She 
talked  ^f)n^tftIlUy  of  him,  retraced  all  the  circumstances  of  hi«  iUnewit 
and  was  uneonsciuuK  of  auythitig-  that  was  said  to  her  which  had  not 
reference  to  ttiis  MibjfCt.  On  one  oceaKioii  she  mistook  her  sister's 
hasband  for  her  lo^t  brother;  imagined  that  he  wan  come  from  beavni 
to  visit  her;  and  kept  tip  a  loci^  ciMiversalion  with  him  under  this 
impression.  This  conversation  was  perfectly  rational  on  her  side, 
nlluwunec  behig  made  fur  the  fundamental  errors  of  her  data.  That, 
»he  begged  her  suppoAed  brother  to  pray  with  her ;  and  on  his  repeatipgN^ 
the  Lonii's  Prayer,  she  interrupted  him  after  the  sentence  "  forgive  us 
our  Iropasses,"  with  the  remark,  "  But  you  need  nut  pray  Uius;  yourA 
sins  are  already  forgiven."  Although  her  eyes  were  open,  she  recug- 
nbed  ni)  one  iti  this  slate,  uot  even  Eier  own  sister,  who,  it  should  be 
mentiuiiei!,  had  not  been  at  honu'  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  last 
illne^. 

'Oil  luioftier  occasion  it  happened  that,  when  she  parsed  into  this] 
condition,  her  sister,  who  was  present,  was  wearing  a  locket  containin^l 
some  of  their  decenswl  brother's  hair.     As  50on  as  she  perceived  thir 
locket.  Mie  made  a  violent  snatch  at  it,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
she  iiad  gui  it  into  lier  own  posseisHion,  when  she  began  to  talk  to  it  in 
tlie  most  eiiiiearing  atid  even  extravagant  terms.     Her  fecUi^  were 
stnniLfly  excited  on  this  suhject.  that  it  was  judged  prudent  to  checks 
them ;  ami  as  she  was  inaccessible  to  .'jII  entreaties  for  the  relinuuish- 
merit  of  (he  loekeC,  forre  whs  employed  to  obtaiu  it  from  her.     Slie  «a«  ' 
so  delei mined,  however,  not  to  give  it  up,  mid  was  so  angry  at  the-] 
gentle  violence  used,    that   it   wo^  found   necessary  to  abandon   lh« 
attempt;  and  having  become  calmer,  af^er  a  time,  she  passed  off  into- 
ordinary  sleep.     Before  going  to  sleep,  however,  she  placeil  the  locket , 
under  her  pillow,  retnarking,  ^'Now  I  have  hid  it  safely,  and  they  shaU 
not  take  it  fniin  me."     On  awaking  in  the  morning,  she   had  not  tho'j 
shghie^it  consciousness  of  what  lia:d  paueii ;  but  the  impression  of  Uv 
cxciteit  feeliiig^i  still  remained  :  for  she  remarked  to  her  sister,  *' 
cantkitt  tell  what  it  is  tliat  makes  me  feel  so;  but  every  liuie  thalS 
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comeet  near  me  I  have  a  kimi  of  shudd^in;  sensation,"  tlie  iiidiTidual 
named  being  a  servant,  whose  constant  atientjon  tu  her  liail  i^ven  me  to 
u  feelinj;  uf  strong  attadimeiit  on  llie  bute  uf  Uie  Invalid,  but  who  had 
been  the  cliief  actor  in  tlie  seen?  of  the  previuns  evening.  This  feeling 
wore  off  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

'  A  few  dajs  afterwards,  the  somnainbulism  attain  recurred  ;  and  the 
patient,  faeing^  upon  her  bed  at  the  time,  inimedialely  bejjfaii  to  search 
for  the  loekt't  under  hiT  pillow.  In  cunsequence  uf  its  having  been 
removed  in  the  interval  (in  order  that  she  might  nof,  by  accirientjiny 
finding  it  tliere,  be  led  to  Inquire  into  Che  cause  of  it»  presence,  of 
which  it  wa*  thoiiglit  belter  to  keep  her  in  ij^noranee)  she  was  unable 
ia  Bnd  it;  at  whicii  she  expressed  great  diaappuiiitnii'nt,  and  contintied 
ftearclting  for  it,  with  ihu-  rtrmrk,  ■'  It  must  be  lhen.>;  I  put  it  thera 
myself  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  no  one  ean  have  taken  it  away."— lu 

this  state  the  presence  of  S renewed  her  previouji  feeling  of  anther  j 

and  it  was  only  by  sentiing  S out  of  iho  room,  that  she  could  be 

calmed  and  iixlucetl  to  dtuep. 

*  This  patient  was  the  subject  of  many  subsequent  attacks,  in  every 

one  of  which  the  anger  agiiinit  S revived;  until  ilie  current  of 

thought  changed,  no  longer  running:  exclusively  upon  what  related  to 
her  brother,  but  becoming  capable  of  direction  by  suggestions  of  varioua 
kinds  presented  to  liur  mind,  eitiier  in  conversation,  or,  more  directly, 
throDgh  the  several  organs  offense,' 

Here,  then,  we  perceive  tlie  complete  limitation  of  tbe  conarionft- 
nesa  to  the  one  ti'ain  of  ideas  which  was  imm€Kliately  f^mncrted 
with  the  object  of  strong'  affection.  Her  rccofpiiiion  of  the  locket 
which  her  sister  wore,  when  she  did  not  recognise  the  wearer,  was 
extremely  curious ;  and,  aa   I>r.  Carpenter   remarks,  may  be  ex- 

f)1ainect  in  two  modes,  eacli  of  them  jn  accordance  with  the  known 
aws  of  somnnmbulism.  Either  the  concentration  of  her  thoughts 
caused  her  to  remember  only  that  which  was  immediaiflif  ronnccted 
with  her  brother,  or  she  may  have  lx*cn  directed  to  the  locket  by 
the  sense  of  smell,  which  is  frw|ueiitiy  exalieil  in  the  tinmnanibu- 
listic  slate  to  a  rcinnrkable  dcgiee,  enabling  the  somnambule  to 
find  out  the  owner  of  a  ring  ur  a  glove  amongst  a  number  of 
bystanders,  with  as  much  facility  as  the  best-trained  hound.  The 
continuity  of  the  train  of  thought  from  one  fit  to  the  next  was 
strongly  marked  in  this  instance;  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
emotional  excitfrncnl  tliroughitut  the  interval,  without  any  idea  as 
to  its  cause,  is  a  feature  of  j>e(.-uliar  interest,  as  showing  that  some 
organic  impression  must  have  been  left  by  the  menial  operatitms 
of  the  somnambulistic  state,  which  the  waking  consciousness  could 
not  trace  to  Its  source.  Common  experience  fumishos  facts  of  the 
same  order ;  a  sense  of  undcfinetl  uneasiness  often  remaining  as  a 
consequence  of  a  troubled  dream,  of  whose  character  there  is  no 
definite  remembrance  ;  and  this  uneasiness  sometimes  manifesting 
itself  especially  in  regard  to  certain  persons  or  objects,  tho  sight 
^^  of 
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of  which  culls  forth  a  viiffue  recolleclion  Ihnt  they  hirre  been 
^recently  before  the  mind  in  some  (^isal;^ef^^ble  association. 

But  there  is  n  rery  diflcrcnt  phase  of  the  Samnambulistic  stilt; 
in  which  the  mind,  thoug:h  not  less  possessed  for  the  time  hj  its 
own  idea,  is  yet  capable  of  having  the  direction  of  its  thougbtx, 
and  ronsequendy  the  bodily  actions  which  tliey  prompt,  asieadily 
jnfluimti'd  by  external  impressions,  as  in  the  biol<^Lced  subject. 
Between  these  two  forms,  again,  there  is  every  gradstiun ;  tLe 
facility  with  which  the  mind  of  the  somnambulist  is  amenable  to 
4hc  ^uidaitcc  of  BUffReslions,   being  always  inyersely  proportioiud 
Ao  tlie   denFtuc   id  wliicL   he  is  possessed  by  some  one  dominant 
ddea.    Of  the  form  of  natural  sninoamhutstn  in  which  the  influence 
of  external  irnpresiiions   is  most  complete,  the  well-known  owe 
of  the  ofliccr  who  served  in  the  expedition  to  Louisbur^  in  17M, 
■■is  nn  apt  Illustration,*     The  course  of  his  dreams  could  be  com* 
jjletoly  directetl  hy  whispering  into  his  ear,  especially  if  tlus  w» 
done  hy  a  friend  with  whose  voice  he  was  familiar  (another  Hhu- 
stration  of  our  previous  position,  diat  the  sensibility  to   iinprea- 
siuns  is  in  ^tcat  degree  dqpuiidaiit  on  the  attenliun  )mid  to  ihciD 
ill  tlie  waking  alale) ;  and  his  (:uin{>auions  in  the  trauk]M>rt  mtt 
in  the  constant  habit  of  amusing'  themselves  at  his  expense.    At 
one  time  they  conducted  him  through  the  whole  profrreM  of  t 
quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  duel ;  and  when  the  parties  were  nip- 
.posed  to  \hi  mut,  a  pistol  was  put  into  his  hand,  which  be  fired^ 
and  was  awakened  hv  the  report.      On  another  occasion  thev  ftnoid 
iiim  aslet'p  on  tlie  top  of  u  Locker  or  liimker  in  the  cabin,  when  they 
madc'liim  believe  he  had  fallen  o\erboard,  and  cxhorlcti  him  ioshtb 
liimsclf  by  swimming,  all  tlie  motions  of  which  he  immediately 
imitatml.     They  then  told  him   that  a  shark  was  pursuing  hiav 
and  entreated  Liim  to  dive  for  his  life,  wliinh  he  did,  with  such 

iorcc  as  to  throw  himself  from  the  locker  upon  the  floor,  by  wfaach 

.he  was  bruised,  and  awakened  of  course.  After  the  landiiiK^C 
the  army  ai  houisburc  his  companions  found  him  one  day  asleep 
in  his  tent,  and  evidently  much  annoyed  by  the  cannonading.  Th^ 
jnade  him  believe  tlwt  lie  was  eugugcd,  when  he  expressed  fnsik 
fear,  and  showed  an  evident  disposition  to  run  away.  Againit 
this  they  remonstrated,  but  at  the  same  time  increased  his  appra* 
hensioiis  hy  imitating  the  fjroans  of  the  woundctl  and  thedving;  and 
when  he  jisked,  as  he  often  tlid,  who  was  down,  they  named  h 
particular  friends.  At  last  they  told  him  that  the  man  next  to 
himself  in  the  Uue  had  fallen,  when  he  instantly  spraiifr  from  hjs 
bed,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and   was  aroused    from    Ids  ilaagM 


•  Tliii  ra  IVrqiiMitly  refrrnKt  lo  the  lirall  of  dTnimtlig  ;  bal  M  the  ilream  WM  aCU^ 
it  DNBi  Ittfi'ima'vlr  f«lb  uniWr  the  pnMOt  ootoforjr. 
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«iul  his  dream  to;e:otlLcr  by  falliii|B:  over  Uie  tcnl-ropcs.  After 
these  c\)K.Tiiucnts  he  bad  uo  distinct  recollection  of  bis  dreams, 
but  only  a  coufuscd  feeling  of  oppression  and  fatigue,  and  used  to 
Icll  biji  friends  thaC  be  was  sure  %\^y  lutd  been  playing  bim  some 
Uiok. 

It  is  a  AlBtu  vei^-  slniibir  to  this,  tbat  Mr.  Jjraid  discovered 
mi^Brlit  he  artificiaUy  produccit  by  fixing  ithe  rvi^,  fi>r  several 
^minutes  eonaetrutivetv,  (»i  some  bright  object  placed  somewliAt 
.almveimd  in  front  of  iliem,ai  such  a  distance  that  thcconvcrp:ence 
fof  tbetr  axes  tuwaids  it  is  tu.Tuui|)aiiicd  with  u.  aensc  of  cITort, 
:amouiitiu^tu  ]Miia.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  tliis  process 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  emploved  for  tlie  induiTiioii  of  tJit-  bio- 
IcjKii'al  state;  tlio  nnly  diffcn-nce  Ijin?  in  the  ^eater  intensity  of 
-tb*!  y!;ayx\  and  in  the  more  complete  cuncL-iitratiou  uf  will  upon 
tbe  dire<!tion  of  tliueyes,  which  die  nearer  approximation  of  tlic 
object  in  Mr.Braids  methtKl  requiros  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
coDvecgence.  The  condition  thus  induced  differs  little  ivmu  the 
inienser  forms  of  the  btolugiad  state,  save  in  its  more  rorupleto 
^removal  from  the  ordinary  wakins:  cuiiscioutiueds.  lu  regard  to 
ithe  inilucucc  of  i-xtmial  su^^eslion  in  directing  the  current  of 
■thought  and  action,  tlie  two  stitns  are  essentially  the  same ;  and 
me  need  n*)t  rc()€at  with  repard  to  iJypnotism  what  we  have 
idescribed  so  full^  already.  There  suuins  tu  be,  however,  u  state 
Jlf  (greater  concent riiiion  about  the  hypnotic  sumnamhitle,  than 
.exists  in  the  biologized  ^subject.'  The  whole  man  seems  ^ivan 
to  each  perception.  No  doubts  or  rlit^cullies  present  themselves 
to  distxac  t  the  attention;  aud,  in  consequenie,  there  i^  a  (rn^aier 
.susceptibility  to  suggt-sLious,  aud  their  results  are  more  vividly 
displayed.  'J'tiis  is  the  case  especially  in  regard  to  euiotiunal 
states,  which  are  genorated  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  which 
-Can  be  governed  by  a  woni,  or  ftven  by  the  *  subject's'  own  mus- 
cular sense,  which  sug^sts  to  liis  mind  ideas  eur responding  to 
thti  attitude  into  whicii  he  may  lie  put  by  the  operator,  'ibus,  if 
the  hand  be  ptaced  upon  the  top  ijf  the  heail,  the  somnambulist 
will  ire(|ucnlly,()f  his  own  uecurJ,  dmw  bis  body  up  to  its  fullest 
height,  throw  bock  his  bead,  and  assume  a  countenance  expres- 
,sive  of  the  loftiest  ^rritle.  Where  tlic  first  action  docs  not 
sufiice,  the  operator  lias  only  to  straighten  the  legs  anil  sjtine,  and 
to  place  the  bend  suniewhnt  hack,  to  produce  the  result.  While 
ithis  einutiun  is  tu  full  jday,  let  the  bead  be  bent  fonvani,  and  the 
.body  and  limbs  gently  lle^ed ;  and  tlie  haughty  bearing  instiui- 
itaaeously  gives  way  to  the  most  profound  humilitif.  The  rc<.x'ptiuu 
•oi  ideas  connected  with  particular  actions  is  not  less  common.  If 
,the  band  be.raisrd  above  the  iiead,  ami  the  fingers  he  bent  upon  the 
;|>alm,  thcnotiua  oiclimhitifft  swinging,  uv  pulling  at  a  rope,  is  called 
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up;  if  the  finjfers  arc  bent  when  the  arm  ii  hanging  M  the  aide, 
the  iJoa  excited  is  that  of  Ufiintf  sumc  object   from   the   grouitil ; 
and   if  the  same  be  done  when  the  arm  is  atlvaneed  forward*  in 
the  position  of  striking  a  blow,  the  idea  of ftffhtinff  U  at  ooce 
aroused,  and  the  somnambulist  is  apt  to  put  it  into  execatioo. 
On  one  ocension,  Dr.  Carpenter  tells  us,  a  violent  blow  was  pirrn 
which  chanced    to  alight  upon   a    second  somnambulist,  whou 
rombativcnoss  being  exeited,  the  two  closed,  and  iHrlaboured  ou 
anotlier  with  such  energj-  tliat  they  were  with  difiiculty  parted. 
Although  their  passions  were  so  strongly  excited,  that,  even  wbcoi 
separated,  tliey  continued  to  utter  furious  denunciations  againstj 
each  other,  a  little  discreet  manipulation  of  their  muscles  restond  i 
them  to  perfect  good  humour. 

Not  only  may  the  mind  he  thus  playod-upon,  through  impres- 
sions communicated  to  it  from  the  body  ; — it  can  react  up<'m  ih« 
biKiy  in  a  way  which  at  first  sight  apptrors  almost  incredible,  but] 
which  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  principles  already  laid, 
down.     Thus  an  extraordinary  degree  of  power  may  be  tbruwaj 
into  any   set  of  muscles,  by  telling   the  somnambulist  that  tb»i 
action  wliich  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  is  one  which  ho  cani 
aecomplisli  with  ihc  greatest  facility.    Oue  of  Mr.  Braid's  Uypnu- 
tizcd    subjects  —  a  man  so   remarkable    for   the  poverty  of  his  I 
physical  development,  that  he  bad  nui  for  many  years  ventured 
to  lift  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds— took  up  a  quarter  of  a   bun- 
dred-neigUt    upon    his    little    linger,   and    swung    it   round   Lis 
head  with  the  utmost  ease,  upon  being  assured  that   it   was  at 
light  as  a  feather.     On  another  occasion  he   lifted   a  balf-hnD-j 
<lred  weight  as  high  as  the  knee  on  the   last  joint  uf  bis  fortt~J 
finger.     The  impossibility  of  any  trickery  would  be  evident 
an  observant  eve,  since,   if  he   had  been   trained  to  such  fcst 
(which  few  of  the  strongest  men  could  accomplish  without  pi 
tice),  theefl'eet  would  have  been  visible  in  his  muscular  develop 
mont.      Consequently,    wlien    the    same    individual    ofterwi 
declared   himsi-lf  un.ihle  to  lift  a  lianilkerchief  from   the  tat 
which  he  had  been  assured  that  he  could   not  move,  we  saw  ni 
reason  for  questioning  tlie  truth  of  his  conviction  ;  based  as 
was  upon  the  same  kind  of  suggestion,  as  that  by  which  be 
been  just  before  prompted  to  a  far  more  astxmishiug  action. 

In  like  manner  various  other  muscular  movemejits  may 
induceil,  of  wliich  the  same  individual  would  not  be  capable  ii 
the  natural  state.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  ph( 
mena  was  tlic  exact  imitation  of  Mademoiselle  Jemiy  Ljnd'l 
vocnt  performances,  which  was  given  bv  a  factory  girl  whos 
musical  powers  had  received  scarcely  any  cultivation,  and  wl 
could  not  speak  her  own  language  giamniaticallv.     This  girl,  in 
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the  hypnotized  state,  foHowed  the  Swedish  nightingale's  sonin  in 
diflercnt  languages  so  instantaneously  and  correctly,  hoth  as  to 
words  and  music,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two 
voices.  In  order  to  test  the  powers  of  this  somnainhulc  to  the 
utmost,  Mndemoisclle  Lind  extemporised  a  long  and  elaborate 
cliromntie  exercise,  wlilch  the  girl  imiiatcd  with  no  less  preci- 
sion, though  in  her  waking  state  she  durst  not  even  attempt  it. 

So,  again,  there  is  ahundant  evitlenre  that  the  sensibility 
of  n  patient  in  this  condition  may  be  exaUed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  in  regard  to  some  particular  class  of  impressions ;  this 
being  due,  as  before,  to  the  concentration  of  the  attention  upon 
the  objects  which  excited  them.  We  have  known  a  youth  in 
the  bypnotizitl  state  find  out,  by  the  sense  of  smell,  the  owner  of 
'  a  glove  from  amongst  a  partv  of  more  than  sixty  persons.  In 
another  case,  the  owner  of  a  ring  was  unhesitjitingly  singled  out 
from  amongst  a  company  of  twelve,  the  ring  having  been  with- 
dra«-n  from  the  finger  before  the  somnambule  was  introduced. 
We  have  seen  other  cases,  again,  in  which  the  perception  of 
■temperature  was  extraordinarily  exalted;  vei^'  sliglit  differences, 
inappreciable  to  ordinary  sense,  being  at  once  detected  ;  and  any 
considerable  change,  such  as  the  athnlssiun  of  a  current  of  cold 
air  by  the  opening  of  a  door,  producing  the  greatest  distress. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  cxamjiUrs  of  this  kind  are  afiiurdtKl  by 
that  refinement  of  the  muscular  sense,  which  seems  to  be  an  almost 
constant  character  of  the  somnambulistic  state,  replacing  the 
exercise  of  sight  in  the  direction  of  ilie  movements.  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  hypnotised  patients  write  with  the  most  perfect 
regularity,  when  an  opaque  screen  was  inter|io»ed  between  their 
eyes  and  the  paper,  the  lines  being  equidistant  and  parallel,  and 
the  words  at  a  regular  distance  from  each  other.  We  have  seen, 
too,  an  algebraical  problem  worked  out,  with  a  neatness 
which  could  not  have  becai  exceeded  if  the  person  had  been 
nwake.  But  still  more  curious  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
writer  will  sometimes  carry  back  his  pen  to  dot  an  t,  cross 
a  ii  or  make  a  correction  in  a  wonl.  Mr.  Braid  had  one 
patient  (the  individual  whose  sense  of  smell  was  so  remark- 
ably exalteil,  the  son  of  a  most  respectable  solicitor  in  Man- 
chester) who  could  correct  with  accuracy  the  writing  on  a  whole 
page  of  note-paper ;  but  if  tlie  paper  was  moved  from  the  posi- 
tion it  had  originally  nccupie<l  on  the  table,  all  the  corrections 
Were"on  the  icroti//  points  of  the  page,  though  on  the  riffht  points 
as  regarded  its  previous  place.  Sometimes,  however,  he  took  a 
fresh  departure  (to  use  a  nautical  pluuse)  from  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  paper ;  and  all  his  corrections  were  then  made 
in  their  right  positions,  notwithstanding  the  displacement.    '  Tliis,' 
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•vays  Mr.  Braid,  *  I  ance  saw  liim  tlo,  even  to  the  double-^latlins; 

.a  vowel  in  n  Citemi.in  word  at  the  bottum  of  tlic  page — a  frat 
wliicli  greatly  a&tonished  his  GennRn  master,  wtio  was  pvecent. 
l\'c  ini){bt  GU  mdny  .paK(%  will)  tiie  rvcortl  of  sucb  marvel:^,  wbiob 
'prosenl  tbeuiselves  alike  in  natural,  ojid  iu  artificial  or  induad 

.Soinnambuliani.  All  aurb  pbcaumcua  arc  reducible  to  the  gemml 
principles  we  have  already  laid  down, — the  conrentralion  ot  the 
entire  mind  on  whatever  may  lie  iur  a  time  the  object  of  its  alio)- 

tliosL,  and  its  [)assive  resignatiuu  (when  uul  previously  engrouid' 

jby  a  ^  donunaut  idea  *  uf  its  own)  to  any  uotion  that  may  be-ni^ 

•gesled  to  at. 

There  is  one  point  which  %f  r.  Braid's  experiments  have  brou^t 

^ifito  pruniint-'Ut  relief,  too  impurtiuit  to  be  passc^c  bvi  on  account 

■of  its  bearini?  on  tlie  9up|>used  rumtive  powers  of  Meuuerism. 
Wo  liave  ftlreailv  oiUerted  to  tlie  iiiHucureof  'fxpc^^tant  attantjoD* 
upon  the  orf»nm(^  lunctioiis  of  tlic  body ;  and  the  phcnooicna 
bein^  acknowledged   by  scientific  physiolugists,  thore  can  be  4M> 

idifTiculty  in  believing  tb»t  the  peculiar  euniieiitration  of  the  miad 
in  the  '  hypnotic'  fftale  may  prodnce  still  more  striking  .rasalti. 
Jt  is  foniitl,  accerdin^ly,  tliat  the-  puWtlions  of  the  bean  and  the 
respirutxiry  inovomentii  may  b<*  accelerated  or  letatded ;  and  vaiiuus 

.secretions  altered  both  in  (juuiilily  mid  <|uality.  A  Udy,  who  wit 
leaving  off  nursing  from  defect  of  milk,  was  hypnotizod  by  Mr, 
£raid,  and  whilst  she  was  in  this  date,  hi^  jnaile  pftss«s  over  ^e 
■riglit  breast   to  call   her  ntteniiou  to  il.     In  u  few  momcut«  lier 

-gestures  showed  that  slie  druciiiit  that  the  baby  was  sucking,  and. 
in  two  minutes  the  breast  was  distended  with  milk,  at  wbicb  aito- 
cxpressetl,  when  awakened,  the  great«Kt  surprise.  The  flow  of 
milk  from  that  siilc  c»iitinu<-d  abuaduni,  and,  to  restore  symtueliy 
to  ber  tigure,  Mr,  i}raid  subscqueutly  pnjduced  the  same  change 

.•Dn:the  other  sitle;  after  which  she  had  a  copious  supply  for  nine 
months.  We  are  satialietl  tliat,  if  applied  with  discriminutioii, 
4he  ]irocess  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  uiost  potent  methods  pf 
trentuient,  and  Mr.  Braid's  recent  iCssay  on  Hypnotic  Thurapeutiim 

veeins  to  us  to  (tcserve  the  attentive  consideration  of  thcroetlicftl 
proiessian. 

Wcajrc  now  proparctl  to  sift  tlie  jeputed  phenomeoa  of  JU«»- 
meristn,  with  some  likclih(H>d  of  lieiug  aide  hi. distinguish  wbat 
is  probable  from  what  is  incre()ible — what  may  be  admitted  as> 
-scieniilic  trutti,  from  what  must  be  rejected  until  more  satisfacUny 
(evidence  shall  be  luUluccd  in  its  support. 

In  the  brat  place,  then,  we  may  freely  admit  that  'imeameriaid* 
isul^ccts  have  exhibileil  all  the  syirptoms  analngaus  to  those 
whicb  arc  prasenteil  in  *  electro- biology'  and  '  bypootism.'     TUat 
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-n  state  rcsemblini;  *  biolafj-icnl '  reverie,  as  well  as  troc  somnam- 
Lulism.  can  be  mduccd  bv  M«5inrriRm,  wp  are  assured  l»v  Or. 
Oregnry  :  and  we  have  witnessed  it  not  anfrequentiv  in  mesmeric 
.Aomnambules  wbo,  although  thay  had  been  awakened  in  the 
ordinary  mode.  Lad  not  cuniptclcly  Tecovcred  thf  cuntrol  of  their 
faculties, — any  aoimnaod  given  to  them  licinp;  autniuatimlly 
•obeyed.  It  is  nnrjuestiorutbtp,  moreover,  tfmt  tlio  mmle  in  which 
these  conditions  ar<?  iisuaHy  generated  by  the  mesmerizer,  is  such 
ns  to  rivet  the  atteiitiun  and  produce  a  monotony  of  Jtttprrsstun. 
Some,  for  instance,  content  themselves  with  directing  the  subject 
to  gnzc  Hxedly  at  their  ryes,  wliicb  is  just  like  looking  at  ashilliag 
in  the  hand,  or  at  Mr.  tBraid's  ianret-case.  In  fact,  we  have  seen 
a  young  ladv  '  biologized"  cither  bv  storing  iii  her  own  fingers  or 
at  the  eves  of  the  operator  ;  and  her  rapport  witii  the  ojwrator 
was  the  same  in  both  cases.  Otlier  mesmerizers  employ  tnrlain 
strolcini:&  and  waftiugs  of  the  hand,  temieit  *  passes ;  nnd  tlieso 
bnve  a  twt^fold  efiect,  serving  to  produce  tlie  inonolony  oi  im- 
pression which  is  favourable  to  the  aceeas  of  the  sleep,  mid  to 
direct  the  thoughts  towards  any  part  upon  wliich  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  art. 

All  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  Mesmerist,  then,  may  be 
iGonsidcrcd  to  operate  in  the  same  manner  ns  when  practised  by 
those  who  employ  them  merely  as  means  to  fix  the  attention  «f 
tbc  '  subject.'  The  question  of  magnetic  or  other  dynamir.il  hrt-cr, 
ivhidi  is  the  fumlatncntal  article  in  the  mottmeric  creed,  .must, 
.therefore,  be  decided  by  (juite  a  different  kind  of  evidence;—' 
namely,  that  which  should  dttuionstralc  that  either  tlie  somnam- 
bulistic stale,  or  some  other  chanicteristic  phenomenon,  could  be 
linducetl,  wit/imd  thr  consaousness  on  the  part  qft/te  anhftct  that 
■am/  agency  was  being  vxtried.  Now,  we  must  own  that  all  the 
'evidence  yet  adduced  to  prove  the  athrmalive  of  this  |K>sitioo, 
-appears  to  us  to  ibe  utterly  wanting  in  srientific  arcuriicy.  It  is 
far  more  difficult  iXhan  most  persons  who  have  not  studied  the 
■pliemimena  arc  aware,  to  guard  against  sources  of  falluey,  arisini^ 
■out  of  the  guesses  at  which  the  ^  sensitives'  arc  marvellously 
-ready,  and  their  alertness  tn  taking  advantage  of  the  anron.<icious 
intimations  of  what  is  cxpecteil.  So  far  as  our  own  experience 
has  enabled  us  to  bring  this  qm«tion  to  the  test,  it  has  gime  most 
complclelY  to  negative  the  existence  of  such  a  power::  for  we 
iiave  found 'that  mesmcrizers,  who  asserted  that  they  could  senfl 
particular  individuals  to  sleep,  or  .iffi'd  them  in  other  ways,  by 
*a  eflTctft  of  ^<Bilent  will,'  have  aUi!>gether  failed,  when  the  subjects 
fl»erc  kept  from  ony  suspicion  that  the  will  was  being  exercise*!  ; 
-whilst,  on  'the  other  hand,  we  are  cognizant  of  numerous  eases  in 
which 'Mfwitive' patients  liave  gone  to  sleep,  under  the  impression 
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thot  they  were  beinp  mesmerized  from  a  distance,  when  Ih*  tup- 
posed  mesmerizcr  was  not  even  tliinklng  of  them. 

Rut,  it  is  asserted,  the  existence  of  some  such  influrace  ii 
proved  by  th«*  peruliar  rnpport  bfttweon  the  mesmerizer  and  hU 
'  *  subject,'  which  is  not  manifested  towanls  any  other  individuals, 
«&vc  such  as  may  be  placed  at  rajiport  with  the 'subject'  by 
t1ie  mrsmerizcr.  Nothing  is  more  easy,  however,  than  to  ejtpl&tn 
this  nn  our  principle  of 'dominant  ideas.'     If  the  mind  of  tiie 

•  subject '  be  so  yiehlefl  up  to  thnt  of  the  mesmerizer,  as  to  receive 
any  impression  which  the  latter  su^f^ests  to  it,  the  notion  of  such 

•  peL-uliar  relation  is  as  easily  communicable  as  any  other. 
Hence  the  commands  of  the  mesmerizer  meet  with  a  respooM 
whiclj  those  of  no  one  else  can  produce.  In  fact,  otlier  penotts 
usually  seem  to  be  unheard  by  the  somnambule,  simply  because 
they  are  not  rclatal  to  the  dominant  impression — a  phent)meni>n 
of  which,  as  we  have  sfN?n,  natural  somnambul  ism  presents  frequent 
examples.     Moreover,  as  individuals   have  brought   themselves, 

■  by  the  habit  of  obe<iience,  into  complete  subjection  to  the  will  of 
some  second  person,  even  in  the  waiving  state,  without  anv  mes- 
meric influence  whatJ^ver,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand 
how  such  a  habit  of  attending;  to  the  operator,  and  to  him  alone, 
«hould  be  peculiarly  developed  in  a  state  in  which  the  mind  has 
lost  its  self-directing  power,  and  is  the  passive  recipient  of  ex- 
tcnial  impressions.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  Iht*  other 
phenomena  of  this  rapport^  such  as  its  establishment  with  any 
bystander  by  his  joining  hands  with  the  mesmerizer  and  the 
somnambule.  It  is  because  the  somnambule  is  previously  pos- 
sessed will)  the  tdc^  that  this  new  voice  will  thus  be  audible  to 
her,  and  that  she  must  obey  its  behests,  that  it  produces  the  same 
effects  as  that  of  the  mesmerizer  hail  previously  done.  The  his- 
tory of  Mesmerism  affords  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  our 
position  ;  for  the  rapport  was  not  discovered  until  long  after  the 
practice  of  the  art  had  come  into  vogue,  having'  been  unknown 
to  Mesmer  and  his  immcdiaie  disciples;  and  its  phenomena  hare 
only  acquired  const^incy  and  fixity,  In  proportion  as  its  laws  bare 
been  announced  and  retxJived.  Several  mesmcxizers,  who  have 
begun  to  experiment  for  themselves  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  ihey  were  to  expect,  have  produced  a  great  variety  of  r<^- 
markablc  phcnoincjia,  and  yet  have  never  detected  this  rapport; 
though  they  have  obtained  immediate  evidence  of  it,  when  once 
the  idea  has  been  put  int^i  their  own  minds,  and  then<'e  transferred 
into  those  of  their  *  subjects.'  In  all  the  experiments  we  ha\'e 
witnessed,  which  seemed  to  indicate  its  existence;,  tlie  previous 
idea  had  either  been  present,  or  it  had  obviously  been  suggested 
by  the  methods  employed  to  induce  the  mesmeric  somnambulism ; 
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wliilst  in  a  Urge  number  of  oUier  cases  in  which  the  sulijccts 
were  not  among  the  habitues  of  the  mesmeric  s^Ttcex,  liieir  con- 
sciousness was  not  confined  to  the  mcsmerizer,  or  to  those  whom 
he  placwl  en  rapport  with  them,  but  was  equally  extended  to  all 
around. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  mesmeric  maaifes  tat  ions  may  be 
grouped  under  the  fullowinp  categories : — 

I.  Those  whose  gpnuineness  may  be  admitted,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary weifjht  of  evidence  in  their  support;  since  they  are 
quite  conformable  to  our  previous  knowledge,  aad  cau  be  ex- 
plained on  principles  sufHciently  established. 

II.  Those  which,  not  In-ing  confonnnblo  to  fcnown  facts,  or  ex- 
plicable upon  principles  already  admitted,  cannot  be  accepted 
witliout  a  ^eat  amount  of  evidence  in  their  favour  i  but  wlilcli, 
not  being  in  absolute  opposition  to  recognized  laws,  may  be 
received,  upnn  strnng  testimony,  without  doin^  violence  to  our 
common  sense,  holding  ourselves  ready  to  seek  tlieir  explanation 
in  a  more  extended  ncijuaintancc  with  the  powers  of  mind  and  of 
matter. 

III.  But  there  is  another  order  of  facts,  which  not  only  lies 
beyond  our  existinK  knowledge,  but  iis  in  direct  amtraricty  to  it. 
Here,  even  though  the  ejctcrnal  evidence  should  be  the  same  with 
that  which  aJTords  a  secure  support  to  the  preceding  groups, 
yet,  as  the  interiml  evidence  is  altogether  antagonistic,  its  force 
must  remain  conclusive  against  the  validily  of  all  statements,  save 
those  which  shall  have  been  sagaciously  investigated  byobsen'ers 
qualified  for  the  task  by  habits  of  philosophical  discrimination, 
and  by  their  arquain lance  with  the  numerous  s^mrces  of  I'allucy 
which  attend  ttns  parlicuiar  dr^partmenf  of  inquiry.  Entertaining 
the  lowest  possible  opinion  of  the  logical  powers  of  the  great 
bulk  of  tfje  u)>lio1ders  of  the  mesmeric  system,  it  has  astonished 
us  to  find  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  tlie  University  of  Etlin* 
burgh,  bearing  the  honoural  name  of  Gregory,  asserting  the 
monstrous  proposition,  thai  If  we  admit  the  reality  of  the  lower 
phenomena  of  mesmerism,  the  same  testimonv  ought  to  convince 
us  of  the  higher.  Let  us  try  the  learned  professor  by  his  owa 
canon.  He  would  have  no  difficulty  in  crediting  a  wimess  who 
told  him  that  a  stone  which  he  had  let  fall  from  a  height  descended 
to  the  ground  ;  or  that  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  poured  upon 
carbonate  of  soda,  produced  elTervescenre.  But  would  he  place 
the  same  reliance  on  the  assurance,  that  a  piece  of  lead,  let  go 
from  the  lop  of  a  tower,  momiled  like  a  balloon  to  the  sky;  or 
that,  when  sulphuric  acid  was  poured  on  caustic  potass,  the  two 
substances  continued  to  exhibit  their  previous  acid  and  alkaline 
properties,  instead   of  uniting  into  a  neutral  salt  ?     Once  admit 
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WtH  BUBgui/s  principle,  nml  therp  is  nothing  too  hard  fur  Mie^ 
either  in  niesmrrisin  or  anytltiuif  i-lsr.  Mr.  Ailiinson  brpnthe*  a 
rlrpsm  into  :i  f^luve,  nnd  sends  it  to  a  ladv  ;  the  dreant  occurs. 
Mr.  I^wis  mixes  n  ffrniU-nian,  previouily  thrown-  into  a  stAlo  of 
cataleptic  rijjiditv,  l»v  the  siirple  traction  of  the  hand  held  ahoTH* 
bis  head,  without  conlAct,  and  keeps  him  3uspem)e<l  in  inid-oir, 
like  Mahomet's  tvflin,  by  tlie  mere  force  of  his  will.  And 
Mnjor  Huckley  avers  thiit  his  clairvoyant  pntieuts,  to  the  number 
of  one  hiindre*!  and  fortv-«i.a:ht,  havp  read  upwards  of  HK.IHHJ' 
wonis  inclosed  in  boxes,  and  the  mottoes  eoniniuod  in  4860  no^ 
shells. 

Now  die  result  of  recent  inquiries,  directed  ton-artls  the  plieno- 
mena  of  hypnatinn,  <*)crtro-hi(>lo^v,  and  tlie  like,  has  been  tn 
brin^  into  the  first  of  the  above  caletfories  a  l.irpe  number  ot 
mestneric  phenomima,  whi^-li  must  have  j>revionsly  liccn  ranked^ 
under  the  second;  since  it  has  been  shown  that  nothlnc:  more  iff- 
needed  for  their  elucidation,  than  an  extension  of  principles' 
alrcaily  known  to  physiologists.  Thus,  thn  induction  of  comatnar 
slccji  and  of  sonmuinbulisni  or  slcep-wakiu};,  tlie  cstablisbnefit^ 
of  a  peculiar  rappoii  between  the  uiesineriKer  and  bis  subject, 
tba  (jovemment  of  the  thoufflits  nnd  actions  of  the  latter  bv  tbr 
Cfxpn^ssefl  or  implied  deteiininationsof  the  fonner,  the  production- 
of  cut«lcptic  rigidity  or  of  conmUive  movements  in  the  muscIeSf 
the  extraurditiHry  exajlatinn  of  sensibility  as  reg:aTds  [mrticuJar 
impressions,  and  the  production  of  entire  insensibility  with  inspect 
to  others, — tliese  and  numenms  kimlred  phenomena  are  jwTfecUy 
credible,  because  they  are  spontaneously  exiiibited  in  some  cases, 
uud  may  be  brought  ab4>ut,  in  manv  more,  bv  pro(*e5Ses  fvhich' 
cannot  be  fairly  supposeil  to  have  any  other  action  than  on  thr 
mind  of  the  '  subjects.' 

In  the  second  cjitegory  wo  may  placi-  that  powex  of  *  thought- 
reading'  wbii-h  some  mesmeric  so?nnanibtiles  are  aflinned  to- 
possess,  Krery  one  knows  that  there  are  individuals  who  linre 
a  rem.irkable  capability  of  discerning'  wliat  is  passing;  in  the' 
minfis  of  others,  by  the  intuitive  interpretation  uf  looks,  times,, 
and  (gestures,  such  as  we  all  continually  and  unconsciously  exer- 
cise in  a  minor  degree,  and  where  a  stmns:  motire  begttts  a  con- 
ccntratwl  scraiiny,  even  dull  observers  will  detect  feeling^s  which 
we  had  believed  to  he  hidden  in  our  own  br<'a$ts.  How  common 
is  i(,  for  example,  that  a  growing*  affection  is  perceived  by  the' 
party  who  dcKires  to  be,  but  is  n(>t,  the  <}bji»ct  of  it,  before  ite 
existence  has  been  clearly  reventcd  to  the  individual  in  wluise^ 
secret  s«iul  it  ha*  taken  root.  Is  it  not  quite  conceivable,  then, 
that  in  the  state  uf  expeclaut  attention,  which  is  tbe  acoesMtT" 
conditiuD  of  tho  performance,  tbis  power  of  iutrospectian  sboultl 
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be  extilted  in  such  imHritluats  as  already  possess  if  in  an  urmsuat 
tlojri-cc  ;  just  as  wf  hsxve  seen  tliat  the  muwular  iinU  otiicr  senses 
may  be  inU-nsintxl,  by  the  exelusive  tlirettion  ol"  the  mind  ta 
aome  partirnliir  lIbss  of  impressions? 

Tn  ttiis  periiliftr  qiiieknpss  we  nre  inclinetl  to  trace  a  larpe 
proportion  I'f  these  asserted  successes  ol"  clairtw/atU  sommim- 
btiles,  whu  li  tire  triumphuiitly  nppenlcd  to,  tm  the  one  honii,  as 
affunling  the  most  indisputable  evidence  of  Ihe  tnitli  of  thtf 
mesmenc  systpin,  and  whicti,  on  the  other,  are  regnnled  as  so 
praposterous  by  its  opponents  as  to  stamp  the  wtiole  as  a  tissQe* 
of  delusion  or  imposture.  In  the  foiTO  in  whicb  tbey  are  pre- 
aenled  tu  us  by  l^rofessor  Gregory  and  other  thurou^li-^nn^ 
believers,  those  assorted  facts  must  unqiiestiouably  be  placed  in' 
our  thini  catejit>ry.  We  are  requireil  to  believe  that  there  are 
individuals  trlio  can  te\[  us  what  is  takitij;  jdit(x)  ut  the  mouienf 
in  Itx-alities  which  they  never  Wsited,  what  is  being  done  hy 
persons  whom  they  never  saw.  what  is  beint;  thongbt  or  felt  bjF 
individunU  of  whose  personality  tliey  had  no  previous  know- 
lodp^! :  who  can  inform  us  of  the  entire  past  history  of  such; 
individuaU,  ainl  c^an  predict  their  future  course  and  destination; 
who  can  tell,  W'hen  a  key  or  a  nn^  is  placefl  in  tlicir  hnnds,  not 
only  to  whom  it  now  belongs,  but  also  to  whom  it  has  l>elonpe<l 
e»'eT  since  it  trti*  a  key  or  rinp  ;  who  can  read  what  la  cuniiin^y 
shut  up  in  boxes,  or  hidden  behind  a  screen  of  stone  walls; 
from  whose  mental  vision,  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  concealed,  if 
unly  it  hiippens  to  take  the  required  direction,  which  (it  is 
admitted)  cannot  be  always  secure<l. 

In  c-stiiimtiiig  the  value  of  these  statements,  we  rousl  Ijenr  in 
mind,  in  the  first  place,  tljut  lliev  come  to  us  oidy  from  thorougb- 
goinjr  believers,  to  whom  alone  are  these  higher  mysteries  re- 
vealed— the  presence  of  an  opponent  or  even  of  a  neuti-al  iiivesti-* 
gntor  being*  suffi<'ient  to  prevent  tliern  altogether.  Many  such  be- 
lievers have  passeil  at  once  from  the  extr^^me  of  scepticism  to  the 
extreme  of  tTCilulily,  and  have  been  equally  msh  and  uninquirin^ 
in  both;  others  have  always  thought  that  'there  must  be  something' 
in  mesmerism,'  and  as  soon  as  they  have  met  with  any  facts 
of  whose  reality  they  were  satisfied,  they  liave  taken  the  whole 
series,  together  with  the  mesmeric  m/iiw/o/e.  for  p^ited,  witliout 
the  least  consideration  as  to  whether  the  phenomeua  were  not  other* 
wise  eiplicabie  ;  and  others  have  l>een  pretlispost-d  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  reception  of  everything'  hi>n-cver  man"elIous  {the 
more  incredible  to  ordinary  apprehension,  the  more  credible  to 
tlieirs),  by  a  strange  exajtgemtion  of  the  love  of  novelty,  or  by  a 
passion  for  a  so-i-alled  *  spirituality '  after  which  they  arc  perpe- 
Inally  long-ing.     It  has  not  yet  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  a 

single 
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■In^jrle  believer  ia  these  liigher  mysteries  who  has  exhibited 
the  qualities  (if  mind  which  would  entitle  his  testimony  to 
respect  upon  ojiy  other  subject  in  which  his  feelings  were 
interested,  while  wc  have  known  several  (and  as  to  these  the 
mesmerists  are  of  course  silent)  who  have  be^un  with  a  favour- 
able predisposition,  but  have  ended  in  utter  disbelief,  through 
their  detection  of  the  fallacies  which  lurked  behind  the  osten- 
sible results.     Tu  some  uf  these  fallacies  we  shall  UrieBy  advert. 

In  the  first  plui-e,  we  have  to  guard  against  itUeiittonal  deception. 
on  the  part  of  the  mesmeric  *  subjects,*  or  the  persons  with 
whom  they  are  connected.  Numerous  e^iposures  have  been 
made,  from  time  to  time ;  and  others  might,  no  doubt^  be 
efTceted  by  any  sharj)-witted  inquirer  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  search  them  out.  Dr.  Forbes  and  Prof.  Sharpey,  for 
example,  detected  a  certain  George  Goblc  in  opening  a  box: 
ivithin  which  a  card  had  been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
bis  cIair\oyant  jwiwers ;  the  said  George  having  pi-cviuusly 
managed  so  cleverly,  as  nearly  to  convince  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen.  Another  case,  which  occurred  several  years  ago, 
has  recently  been  published,  in  which  a  pretended  cfairvot/mitf, 
having  described  what  the  members  of  her  family  at  a  coD- 
siderabh;  distance  were  doing  at  the  moment,  was  found  to 
bave  written  to  them  by  that  afternoon's  post,  to  cause  them 
to  answer  any  inc|uiries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accortl  with  her 
revelations.  The  jnotives  to  such  imjMistures  are  fai-  more  nu- 
merous than  uiay  be  generally  supposed.  They  are  not  merely 
love  of  gain,  or  love  of  notoriety  ;  though  these  exert  a  roost 
powerful  influence;  but  there  is  a  tendency  well  knoMu  to 
medical  men,  which  manifests  itself  especially  among  hystcrrical 
females  (the  class  to  which  the  greater  number  of  tJie  reputeilly 
clainoyanC  subjects  belong),  and  which  may  almost  be  called 
a  monomania  fur  deception.  Tlie  ingenuity  displayed  hy  them 
in  this  morbid  exercise  of  their  powers  is  all  but  incretHble. 

But,  in  the  secon<l  place,  we  liavc  to  guard  .ngainst  the  trnin- 
tentiomil  iletyj^tion  to  which  every  one  is  exposed  who  goes  into  tlie 
inquiry  eitlier  with  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  with  au  iDcliaatioD 
to  be  convinced,  and  wc  could  give  instances  of  the  facility 
with  which  persons  have  pennitted  themselves  to  be  deluded, 
which  would  ex<!ite  the  astonishment  of  unprejudiced  minds. 
Thus  the  patron  of  Mr.  George  Goble  was  persuaded  that  the 
said  Getjrge  Guble  had  opened  the  hux  on  one  occasion  ojily,  when 
be  experienced  unusual  dKTiculty  in  the  exercise  of  his  clair- 
voyant ptwers,  but  did  not  like  to  disappoint  the  company,  and  _ 
we  liave  even  seen  complete  failures,  taken  up  by  the  believers  ■ 
present,  and  ingeniously  transformed  (by  a  slight  unintentional    " 
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perversion)  into  marvellous  successes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  rca- 
stinablc  rule,  to  receive  none  of  i/texe  titalanents  upon  the  u»siijrjHir/ed 
texUmoiiy  of  believers ;  not  that  we  impute  to  them  the  least 
intention  of  statin^  anything  but  what  is  to  their  minds  strictly 
true,  hut  timt  wc  arc  sceptical  as  lo  their  power  uf  discriminating 
the  whole  of  tlie  truth. 

The  ihirtl.  and  prc>l>nb!y  the  most  fertile  source  of  fallacy  in 
the  reputed  peri"orni;mci?s  <if  clairvoyant  suhiocts,  arises  from  the 
intluencc  of  sur/f/cstion.  Most  of  tbclr  revelations  are  made  in 
reply  to  interrojiatorics,  an*!  not  only  *  mesmeric'  but  *  hypno- 
tized' somnanibules,  and  '  hiologize<l '  subjects,  can  be  made  to 
describe  anything;,  existent  or  mm-existpnl,  by  kadintf  questitms. 
We  have  repeatedly  causeil  ihe  two  last  classes  to  describe  evcrj* 
thinj^of  note  in  our  house,  without  pvinff  them  any  positive  infor- 
mation ;  and  when,  in  ttie  absence  uf  other  jjuidance,  a  mere 
^ess  was  liazai'ded,  coincidences  have  now  and  then  occiUTed, 
such  us  tuesnitM-ists  would  doubtless  have  trumpeted  forth  as  wim- 
4]errul  successes.  But  that  the  descriptions  were  either  suggested 
or  puessod,  was  pasily  shown  by  u-iving  the  fjueries  a  false  tlirec- 
tion  ;  when  tlie  repjies  bcins  altered  to  suit  them,  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  reality.  We  have  tested  mesmeric 
elairv(»yants  in  the  same  manner.  They  all  reailily  detail  what 
IS  in  everybody's  house,  such  as  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  book-cases, 
piano,  fire-screens,  Ac;  but  when  they  have  exhausted  the 
slandinp  catalt)i;ue,  llipy  tf"  no  further,  until  sinne  suiErgcsti*e 
question  is  asked,  and,  like  the  hypnotic  somnamhules,  are 
readily  enticed  jnlci  error.  In  firllc>win;j  ttie  'lead,'  whether  in 
ncconlance  with  the  realities  or  not,  they  often  show  a  manellous 
amount  of  acutencss.  It  happens,  hc)wevcr,  that  we  possess  a 
rather  unusual  piece  of  drawin;;>roon]  furniture,  to  wit,  an  or^rnn, 
of  considerable  size,  with  ;.'ilt  pijies  in  front,  which  coulil  neither 
be  overlooked  nor  mistaken  lor  an^  thing:  else;  yet  no  clairvoyant 
has  ever  sponttinfonsh/  meutioxed  this. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  point  out  that  in  .Somnambulism, 
as  in  dreams,  the  mtnurry,  Hkc  other  faculties,  occasionally 
t<!coincs  remarkably  intensified  ;  si>  tliat  the  hidden  stores,  wlurac 
very  o\tstence  had  been  forpotten  in  the  waking  state,  liave  been 
unlctcked,  tvnd  .in  amount  ol  infurniatiun  is  brought  intn  use, 
which  tlie  iiubvliiiiiil  wjis  himself  unconscious  that  he  pos- 
sessed. This  display  of  dor2nant  knowleilfje,  frequently  oiiia- 
mented  by  tlie  imajfination  (which  is  often  extremely  vlvidj, 
comes  up»n  the  credulous  auditors  like  a  new  revelation;  until 
some  one  traces  it  to  the  pngr"?s  of  an  Encyclopawlia,  or  to  the 
rccidlectiuns  of  early  life. 

There  art-'  many  cases  of  asserted  Clain-oyance,  to  nhicb^  if 
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in  the  conviction  that  some  undiscorered  fallsry  pxi»ts,  and  this 
Ecpptirism  will  continue*,  unless  one  of  Major  Buckli^y*  1^ 
clairvoyants  will  perl'urm  the  easy  tnsk  of  rcatlin?  five  lines  of 
Sbfikspeorc,  shut  up  in  five  srjjnnite  boxes;  for  which  Prot 
Simpson,  of  Edinburirh,  has  offered  a  reward  of  5f>0/.,  a  sum 
qnitp  adequate,  we  should  think,  to  stimulate  the  most  refractory 
'  subjects*  to  the  effitient  exercise  of  their  powers.  ' 

At  the  risk  of  exhausting  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  most 
direct  their  attention,  bi^fore  wecfmclude,  to  someof  therentaining 
aspects  of  this  curious  subject.  The  automatic  or  scnii-aulomatic 
action  of  the  mind,  n'hi<*U  takes  place  when  it  has  become  po^ 
sesseil  by  an  expectant  idea,  will  l>e  found  to  afford  the  key  Ur 
the  pvatcT  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  phenomena  brou^t 
under  notice  a  few  years  since  by  Baron  von  Kcichcnlmch,  and 
attributtxl  by  hlin  to  a  hypotlictical  *  Odylit  force.'  These  plie- 
nomena  C4>n5istcd  for  the  must  part  in  the  peculiar  sensations  and 
attractions  experienced  by  certain  'sensitive*  subjects,  when  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ma^cts  or  crystals.  After  a  magnet  had 
been  repeatedly  drawn  along'  the  arm  of  one  of  these  sabjects, 
she  would  feel  a  prit'kin;;.  streaming",  or  slio^itinp-  sensation  ;  or 
she  Would  see  a  small  volcano  of  llame  issuing  from  its  {wlrs, 
when  (razing  at  them  even  in  broad  daylight ;  or,  again,  she 
would  fiml  her  hand  so  irresistibly  attmrted  towards  a  crvstal, 
as  to  follow  any  movement  that  might  be  given  to  it.  Some  of 
these  sensitives  could  never  sleep  in  beds  which  lav  north  and 
south  ;  but  were  Impelled  to  sleep  xrhiUt  looking  cither  essfe: 
or  west ;  a  fact  which  is  considered  by  the  learned  Baron  to 
account  scientifically  fur  the  somniferous  inilucncc  which  is 
occasionally  experienced  by  the  most  devout  cburcb-goers. 
Some,  again,  saw  sparks  and  flames  issuing  from  ordinary  nail 
or  honks  in  a  wall,— a  rircunistaiire  which  the  Baron  was  some* 
what  puzzled  to  explain.  To  us,  however,  it  is  evident  that  \^ 
*  sensitives'  were  merely  individuals  possessed  of  consi*''-rable 
powers  of  voluntary  abstraction;  so  that,  like  sin*''**'"  subjects 
of  Mr.  Braid,  they  could  see  or  feel  wliaic*er  they  were  led  to 
believe  that  they  loould  sec  or  feel.  In  some  instances,  we 
admit,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  channel  through  whick 
the  suggestion  may  have  been  conveyed ;  hut  when  Voo 
Reichenbnch's  complete  want  of  apprccinlion  of  the  importance 
of  excluding  all  intimation  of  M-hat  was  expectetl,  is  taken  into 
account,  it  cannot  bo  deemed  unlikely  that  it  icas  communicalcd, 
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hftvrevfr  unintentionally,  ei-en  in  the  cases  "which  at  first  seem 
exceptionnl  ;  nur  must  it  l>c  lurgotti-D.  that  when  the  mind  is 
in  a  atate  of  concentrated  attention  upon  a  particular  object, 
circnmstinces,  which  wouhi  ^>ass  unmitire<)  by  otlierB,  have  a 
powerful  snorpfestive  influence  on  the  performer. 

It  is  (ulmittLtl  by  Von  Heicbcnbach  that  itic  altractive  force 
which  draws  the  hand  to  the  magnet,  cannoC  draw  the  magnet  to 
the  hand :  the  ma^pt,  tlunig'h  poised  on  a  delicate  balance,  re- 
maining' unmoved  by  the  solicitations  of  a  hand  placed  beneath 
it.  Surely  this  fact  alone  ought  to  have  convinced  hiui,  that  the 
force  which  keeps  the  hand  of  the  *  sensitive'  in  contact  with 
the  macrnet,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  phvsical  forces, 
■whose  action  is  invariably  reciprocal;  but  that  It  must  be  gene- 
rated  so\f\y  iritfiiit  the  livina;  Iwidy  which  exhibits  the  movcuieut. 
Whatever  may  he  his  merits  as  a  chemist,  he  has  shown 
his  otter  incompetency  fcM-  the  conduct  of  an  inquiry  which 
IB  essentially  phvsiolo^cal  and  psychological ;  an<l  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  public  sanclii>n  wbiih  Professor  Grc 
g^yry  has  g'iven  to  Von  Keichenhach's  assertions,  proves  that  fie 
loo  is  char;'eal)le  with  the  same  want  of  philosophiral  discri- 
mination,  and  that  his  own  recorded  experiences  on  the  subject 
must  consequently  \je  put  aside  as  of  little  account. 

Von  Reichenbach  never  gaine*!  any  large  '  following*  in  this 
country,  for  U*  repeat  his  experiments,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
•  subjects '  of  peculiar  susceptibility,  which  are  not  ain  ays 
to  be  oblaiiietl.  The  next  form  under  which  tlie  pbeuumcna 
of  'expectant  attention'  manifested  themselves,  was  a  much 
more  popular  one ;  and  it  served  alike  to  All  up  the  hiatus 
in  time  between  Odylism  and  Electro-Biology ;  and  to  con- 
nect these  twf)  pseudo-sciences  in  the  minds  of  their  votaries, 
by  the  link  of  a  common  causative  force.  If  a  rinjr,  butum,  or 
any  ot!ier  small  body  Ix*  suspended  by  a  string  from  the  end  of 
the  Hn^er,  it  will  spcetlily  be^n  tu  oscillate  with  a  pendulum- 
like  movement,  and  its  oscillations  will  often  take  a  definite 
direction.  In  our  schoolboy  days  there  was  a  prevalent  belief, 
that  a  button  so  held  would  strike  the  hour  of  the  day  or  ni-fht 
i^rauKrf  the  side  of  a  f^lass  tumbler.  This  certainly  teas  the  case 
lU  a  large  |*v<»portion  of  the  instances  in  which  we  wilnessetl  the 
experiment ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  avoid  seein-^,  thai 
the  influence  which  determined  the  nundier  of  the  strokes  was 
really  in  (/«?  mind  of  the  experintenler  ;  since  the  division  of  the 
day  into  hours  is  purely  artificial,  and  cannot  be  sujiiwsed  to 
have  any  other  relation  with  the  <wcil!aii»)na  of  the  button,  than 
that  which  it  derives  from  the  mental  anticipation  of  a  <*rtain 
result.     The  subject  was  agnin   brouglit  up,    about   four  years 
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since,  in  another  form,  bv  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  who  inrDstigalett 
it  with  a  jrreat  appearance  of  scientific  precision.  Hegi'inningniUi, 
a  ^old  riiigf  unil  ilien  proceeding  lo  other  bodies,  be  came  tu  tJic 
cuacluslon  thai '  a  Iragtneut  uf  anvtliin>r,  uf  an^  slm|>c,  suspciHle4. 
by  a  silk  or  ciiittin  thrcnd,  the  end  uf  which  is  wound  round  the 
first  )oint  either  of  the  fore-fin^rer  or  tlic  thumb/  wouM  ansvier 
the  purpose  ;  ihouph  ho  Jinall y  gave  the  preference  lo  a  flat  piece 
of  shcll-hic.  'J"u  this  he  ^avc  t tic  name  of  ' Odoiuelcr/  ha%iiig 
almost  from  the  cummcDc-cmeDit  assumed  that  the  oscillatioiif 
were  dependent  ujxin  tlie  *  oil^'le'  of  Vou  Hetrhenbacli,  whiua 
system  he  had  already  embraced.  By  varying  his  experimenis 
Dr.  Mayo  became  convinced  that  the  direction  and  extent  uf  iho 
oscillalions  could  be  ahered,  either  by  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  substances  place<!  beneath  hi*  odometer,  or  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  h(iud  of  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  even  of  ibe 
experimenter's  other  hand,  with  that  from  which  the  (xlomcter 
was  suspended.  He  gradually  reduced  his  resulla  (n  a  serio 
of  definite  laws,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  imagined  them 
to  he  as  amenal>lo  as  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  aifl 
tu  the  law  of  gravitation.  Unfortunately,  however,  other  ob- 
ser%er3,  who  worked  out  ihe  subject  with  like  perscvei-ance  uid 
guod  faith,  framed  a  very  different  code;  and  it  at  unce  I>ecaui8 
apparent  to  tliose  who  knew  the  influence  which  *  expectant 
attention*  exerts  iu  determiuiuK  involuntary  muscular  muveniruis,t 
that  this  was  only  another  case  of  the  sauHr  kind,  and  that  tJie 
cause  of  the  chang;c  of  direction  lay  in  tlie  idea  that  some  such 
change  would  ensue  from  a  certain  variation  iu  tljc  conditions^ 
of  the  experiment.  Let  it  be  tried  upon  new  performers,  who 
arc  entirely  devoid  of  any  expectant  idea  of  their  own,  and  who 
receive  no  Intimation,  by  word  or  look,  of  what  is  anticipateil  by 
others,  and  the  results  are  found  to  liave  no  uniforniiiy  what- 
ever. Kvcn  those  who  have  previously  been  succetisful  will  find 
that  iiJI  fficir  iuccexs  va/iis/tes,  J'rom  the  iiiomatt  that  thetf  trit/idrnio 
tlwir  ejjfs  J'rom  the  osvUlatiug  body^  its  mo\eniL-nts  thencefotth. 
presenting  not  the  least  icgutarity — a  Uemonslralion  uf  itself 
tlic  dtrfinite  direction  which  they  previously  possessed  was  due,!: 
nut  to  any  uia^^nclic  or  odylie  fone,  of  which  the  body  of  I'le 
operator  was  the  me<luun,  but  to  the  influence  exercised  by  bi* 
ideas  over  his  muscles,  uuder  the  >ruidauce  of  his  visual  sense. 

We  do  «ot  know  whether  Mr.  Kutler's  Brighton  *  Magneto- 
meter' was  an  ofTshotJt  from  Dr.  Mayo's  'Odometer,'  or  had  oo, 
iiidepcmlent  origin.     About   the  same  time,   however,  that 
ui considerable  portion  oi  the  liritish  public  was  amusing  itse 
with  swiuyiin^  buttons  and  rin^urs  from  its   finger-ends,  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  men  was  invited  to  the  fact  that  a  dcfniittt 
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series  of  movemcnis  of  a  like  kinct  was  exhibited  by  a  ball 
suspended  from  n  metallic  fiaine  (wliich  was  itself  coiisidercil  a 
fixture),  when  the  fingtr  was  kept  fora  short  time  in  ciintact  with 
it  ;  and  tliat  thpse  movempnts  varied  in  direction  and  ititensitv, 
acmrdin|j  as  the  opnralnr  touched  other  individuals  with  his 
disen^iiged  hand,  laid  hold  wit)i  it  of  Ixidics  of  dinV-rfiit  kinds, 
or  altered  his  condition  in  various  other  modes.  Among  Mr. 
Rutter's  disriph's  was  a  hotnrropathi(r  phj-sician  at  Hrlghlon, 
Dr.  H,  Madden,  who  coneeived  the  notalile  idea  of  tpstinp  the 
value  of  the  indications  of  the  magneto meler,  by  questioning  it 
as  to  the  characters  of  his  remedies,  in  regard  to  which  he  was 
of  ctmrse  himself  possessed  with  certnin  foregone  conclusions. 
Globules  in  hand,  therefore,  he  consulte'J  its  osc^itlotions,  and 
found  that  they  corresponded  exactly  with  his  notion  of  what  they 
ought  to  be;  a  medicine  of  one  class  pruduclni;  longitudinal 
inovemi>nls,  wliirhntinice  changed  their  conrse  to  transverse  whrn 
&  me<licine  of  ojjposite  virtues  tvas  substimted  for  it.  In  this 
way  Dr.  Madden  w;ls  jsrotii;;  through  the  whole  homa-opathic 
phannacf>pa"ia,  when  circumstances  led  him  to  invejitia;ate  the 
subject  de  now,  with  the  indispensable  precaution,  that  he  sfwiild 
not  know  what  were  the  suhstiinccs  on  which  he  was  exjwri- 
mentinjET,  tlic  |j:l(tbuU's  lieing  placed  in  Ids  hand  bv  a  second 
person,  who  should  pve  him  no  indlcalionof  their  nature.  From 
the  moment  that  he  liegan  to  work  upon  his  new  plan,  the  wliole 
aspect  of  affairs  was  alti-red,  TIip  same  globules  pnjdviced  oscil- 
lations at  one  time  transverse,  at  other  times  loni^itudinai ;  whilst 
remedies  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  frequently  px\c  no  sign  of 
difference.  In  a  short  time,  Dr.  Mad<len  was  led  to  the  con- 
viction, which  he  avowei!  witli  a  candour  very  creditable  lo  him, 
that  the  system  be  hnd  built  up  had  no  better  foundation  than 
his  oun  antlcipaliiin  of  what  the  results  shnuld  lie. 

That  tbc  rhythmical  motion  of  the  band  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  'v-ibrations  in  tbc  solid  uia^uetu meter,  will  not 
surprise  any  one,  whf)  knows  how  difficult  it  is  !o  prevent 
the  tremoi's  of  .1  telescope  or  a  microsa»pe  by  the  most  care- 
ful construction  of  its  soppnrting:  frame-work  ;  or  who  boars 
in  mind  that  the  form  of  the  speculum  of  Lnrd  Rosse's  tele- 
scope, wriithing  five  tons,  having  a  Uiickness  of  six  inches, 
and  composed  of  the  hardest  known  combination  of  inctjils,  is 
perceptibly  alterefl  (as  is  drmonstraled  by  tlie  immediate  imjiair- 
ment  of  the  distinctness  of  its  rePected  imaf^e)  bv  a  moderate 
pressure  of  the  hand  a^inst  its  back.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Madden 
hT\R  remarked,  ibe  nrnmyement  of  Mr.  Kuttir's  (ippamtus  is 
such  as  to  admit  ul'  the  i^reatest  sensible  effect  bcinjr  produced 
by  the  smallest  amount  uf  imparted  motion ;  and  every  modifica- 
tion 
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tion  wlilc-h  increases  its  immobility,  decrcaset  in  the  «aine 
pniportion  its  apparent  sensibility  to  the  magnetic  currents.  \el 
nlthnii^^h  it  has  b«<>n  dcmnnstrated  to  Mr.  Kutter  himself,  that  hb 
apparatus  is  so  far  from  brin^  absolulply  rigid  that  the  pcnduluio- 
vibrations  may  be  induced  by  intentional  movement ;  and  foTilier, 
that  no  definite  vibrations  take  place  unless  the  pcrKluluin  he 
watched,  he  still  persists  In  attributing  his  performances  to 
*  Human  Electricity/  and  still  draws  after  him  a  train  of  admiring  ^ 
disciples,  who  refuse  to  soo  the  possibilily  of  any  falUcy  eidur 
in  his  method  or  in  his  conclusions. 

The  same  explamiiion  will  iro  far  In  account  for  the  mysl 
pheiiitmcna  of  the  Diviulu^  Rod,  whose  ancient  reputnlion 
been  hitherto  proof,  even  in  the  estimation  of  many  who  at*! 
ranked  among  the  master-spirits  of  the  ape,  ajraiiist  tlie  scepticism  | 
of  miHlem  science  in  re^anl  to  all  matters  which  it  eanmA, 
explain.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  are  to  be  found- { 
certain  individunhs,  wlio  profess  to  be  able  to  discover  the  pre-j 
sence  of  hidden  treasures,  mineral  veins,  or  sjirings  of  watcf, 
by  the  indications  afforded  by  a  forked  hazel  twig,  shaped  Ukej 
the  letter  Y.  The  two  legs  of  the  fork  bcln^  firmly  grasped  hf\ 
the  hands,  in  such  a  {wsltion  that  the  stem  shall  piint  forwardl^; 
the  diviner  walks  over  the  RTound  to  be  explored;  atid  it  is| 
affirmed  that  the  stem  begins  to  bend  upwards  or  downwanU 
soon  as  he  passes  over  tlie  object  of  which  he  is  in  search,  itsj 
writhin<p»  beinii^  obvious  to  the  bvstander.  and  becoming  strooger] 
and  strono;er  as  the  fork  is  held  tighter.  The  motions  of  the  rw^j 
like  the  osrillatinns  of  the  o<iometer,  are  J'actx^ — explain  thetaj 
how  we  will ;  and  nutwithstamlins;  that  there  may  have  becnj 
much  intentional  deceptinu,  ><-t  tlie  plicnomena  have  presented! 
lhe(nsr.-lves  so  frequently,  when  llio  rod  M"aa  in  the  bands 
intliiiiJuals  whose-  pood  faith  could  not  be  doubted,  that 
cannot  set  them  down  as  beini;  always,  or  ci'cn  generally,  nol 
better  than  amjuring  tricks.  The  'exptM-tant  attention*  of  the] 
performer  was  lon^  since  recofrnlzed  as  the  cause  of  the  move-j 
ments  by  MM.  Chevreu!  and  Biot ;  who  many  years  slncef 
made  a  most  valuable  series  of  experiments  which  have  orver 
attractctl  the  attention  tliey  deserve.  Kven  Dr.  H.  Mayo,  with] 
all  his  prcrditeclion  for  odylic  agrncy,  was  constrained  to  sdi 
that  when  his  perfnrmer  knew  which  w.iy  he  (Dr.  Al.)  cspoc 
the  fork  to  move,  the  results  were  conformable;  but  that  whea 
the  man  was  left  In  i^morance,  or  was  blindfolded,  they  weraj 
vague  and  contradictory. 

The  (pie&tion  still  remains,  whether,  after  makitig  due  allow^j 
ance  for  the  inlluencc  of  *  expectant  nttention,'  thnrc  are  any  re- 
sidua ' 
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sidiial  phenomena  which  this  agencj  does  not  expWin,  and  which 
must  still  be  ranked  as  ihe  mysteries  oi'  tlic  divining-rod.  All 
our  inc^iiirics  have  led  us  to  one  concHusiun — that  tc/icre  every 
kutd  of  sugyeatioii  haji  been  rigidly  excluded,  the  failure  has 
been  complete  ;  and  that  the  insbinces  of  &ucies8  are  U>  lie  ac- 
counted lor  (where  no  fraud  was  practised)  by  guesses  on  the 
part  of  llie  pcrfornieis  themselves,  or  by  the  unintentional 
pix>iDplinf<s  tbcy  have  rerelved  IVom  the  bystanders  whoaic  in  the 
secret.  It  was  th*arlv  shown  hv  tlie  French  ^orarjs,  that  when 
the  e^ort  to  maintain  a  lixed  position  is  kept  up  in  any  part  of  the 
body  for  some  time,  the  iitlentiun  Ix-ini;  directed  to  it,  a  state  of 
muscular  tension  is  induced,  which  at  last  iliitcbarges  itself  in  movc- 
uient.  The  forked  hazcl-iwig'  cannot  be  firmly  grasped  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  without  such  a  temlency  to  approxi- 
mation or  Co  sepuraliun  between  its  branches,  that  its  point  is 
made  to  move  upwards  or  downwards,  uccar<lin^  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  rod  is  held ;  and  the  higher  this  state  of  tension  I'.na 
become,  the  more  readily  will  the  slightest  suggestion  »letermine 
the  time  and  the  direction  of  ita  movcmeut. 

We  are  now  arrived,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  at  the  latest 
phases  of  this  remarkable  scries  of  popular  delusions,  loto  the 
previous  history  of  the  *  Sjiirituul  Manifestations  *  on  tlie  American 
side  of  the  Atlauti<.',  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enter ;  it 
will  be  quite  enough  to  examine  the  phenomena,  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  Ikitish  public.  The 
facts  of  tlie  case  were,  brielly,  as  follows: — The  'medium'  prct- 
fessed  to  place  the  questiouci  in  such  a  relation  with  any  departed 
spirit  whcmi  the  latter  might  choose  to  summon,  thai  answers 
should  be  given  by  the  spirit  to  any  questions  which  the  sum- 
moner  put  meutul/y,  without  making  them  known  cither  to  the 
metlium  or  to  any  one  else.  'I"he  replies  were  conveyed  by  gentle 
raps  from  the  spirit,  whilst  the  cjuesiioner  gra<Iuallv  moved  a 
pointer  along  the  successive  letters  of  thealphttbcT,  or  the  figures 
of  the  numeral  series,  a  fresh  counnencement  being  made  after 
each  letter  had  lunm  indicated.  In  this  manner  wonlK  were  put 
together;  and.  with  patience,  a  whole  sentence  might  be  formed. 
Now,  even  allowing  the  strongest  weiglit  to  the  u  priori  impro- 
babilities of  this  mellii>il  <.if  communication,  and  giving  to  Mrs. 
Hayden  and  her  disciples  the  full  credit,  or  rather  discreilit,  of 
being  u  cheiit,  the  means  by  which  so  many  correct  answers  were 
given  to  questions  which  had  never  been  put  in  any  other  than  a 
mental  shape,  yet  remained  a  mystery.  The  true  explanation  was 
first  suggested  by  ilr.  G.  II.  Lcwcs,  in  a  weekly  newspaper. 
This  geutlemau  considered  that  Mrs.  llaydcn  pruliably  derived 
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her  indications  when  to  *rap,'  from  some  involuntary  sign  of 
tlin  qucstionor,  as  his  pointer  arrived  at  ttie  letter  which  should 
fonn  the  next  component  of  the  answer; — this  si^  bein^  either 
a  <h*lay  in  passing  to  the  next  letter,  or  some  unconscious  gesture, 
wbich  would,  be  perceived  b;  an  observer  babitually  on  the 
volcb.  By  purposel)/  ^tvinjE;  sncb  indications,  be  caused  Mrs. 
Harden  to  rttp  out  answers  of  the  inrrst  absurdly  erroneous 
character,  to  a  series  of  questions  which  he  hnd  previously  written 
down,  and  (.oinmunicattTd  Ui  another  member  of  the  party,  for  tbe 
sake  of  negativing;  any  charge  of  invention  (hat  might  be  raised 
ac'ainst  him.  One  exception,  however,  did  occur  tu  the  constant 
character  of  these  replies,  and  that  was  the  one  made  to  tbe 
final  question-^' Is  Mrs.  Ilaydcii  an  impostor?'  to  which  tbe 
Answer  was  returned  by  unhesitating  raps,  as  bis  pointer  canu 
upon  the  icitfrs  v,  K,  8. 

The  correctness  of  this  solution  was  confirmed  by  the  results 
of  many  similar  experiments;  an<l  we  could  give  a  long  series 
of  ludicrous  replies,  which  were  spelled  out  under  the  directioa 
of  waggish   qiiesliiiners.     VVe    uniformly    found   too   that  those 
whose  questions  had  been  must  accuratelv  answered,  were  j>cnoiU^ 
of  c-xcitable  temperametit,  who  were  lialjlc  to  helrav  by  outward 
emotion  more  or  less  of  what  was  passing  in  their  minds,  whilst 
those  to  whom  the  spirits  would  give  no  information,  were  per*i 
sons  of  comparatively  imperturbable  nature,  j>ossessing  consider-, 
able  cominimd  over  their  nmscEcfi.     On  one  occasion  a  scientific, 
frienf],  who  belongs  Uj  the  former  class,  having  been  much  surw 
prised  at  the  arcurary  of  the  replies  he  olxained,   but  having  ob- 
served (hat  none  could  be  furnished  to  a  gentleniaii  wIk»sc  t*niipcra- 
nietit  was  of  the  opposite  kind,  made  a  fresh  trial,  with  tbe  deter- 
mination to  prevent  any  indication  escaping  him  of  the  times  at 
which  lie  expecte*!  the  *raps.'   H  is  seconil  experiment  was  as  com- 
plete a  failure  as  the  first  had  been  a  success.    It  was  clearly  proved, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  sounds  can  be  proilurcd  by  a  movement  ol 
the  fnot,  whirli  is  not  perceptible  even  to  those  who  arc  watching 
it.      Mrs    Haydeii,   however,   has  doubtless    n-alized  n  very  con-, 
sidenihlc  profit  from  the  gullibility  of  the  London  public,  wbo 
paid  her  almost  as  handsomely  for  this  exercise  of  her  loos,  as  i 
they  had  Ix-en  employed  in  ciie  highest  performances  of  the  c. 
regraphir  art. 

Ttie  taste  for*  spiritual  c*)mmmiicalions  '  once  excited,  has  taken 
such  hold  of  the  minds  of  impressible  subjects,  that  the  number' 
of  *  mediums '  who  now  sincerely   believe  themselves  to  be  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  departed  spirits,    wuuld  almost  surpass  tbe  _ 
belief  of  any  sober-minded  man.  wh<i  diil  not  know  the  liabilitjH 
of  such  vagaries  to  become  epidemic.     Until  we  shall  have  heard 
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of  revelations  prcaenting^  more  mtemnl  pvidence  of  g-enuinoness, 
than  is  allordr*!  by  the  anxiety  of  a  rarpful  uM  liouspkepper  that 
her  flaiighter  shall  lay  in  nn  a<l<'quate  stock  of  |»tesiT%"cs  for  family 
cimsuniption,  by  the  nimlest  disdaimcr  of  Shnkspcnrc  who  assures 
the  world  that  he  is  *  a  very  much  overrated  p<>ct,'  or  by  th« 
indignation  af  Columbus  that  Amerirn  i.i  not  cnllnd  by  bis  name, 
we  must  take  leave  to  class  the  commnnirations  in  the  same 
catenfory  with  the  dreamy  reveries  of  rcligiaus  mystics  in  all  a^cs, 
ami  to  rcf^nl  ttic  *  inetliums'  as  simply  persons  wlioare  possessed 
with  certain  'dominant  ideas,'  of  which,  for  their  own  mental  health, 
it  is  desirable  that  tliey  should  be  freed  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  ph'enontena  of  Tnhle^tirniitq.  What  are  the 
facts?  A  number  of  individuals  seat  tliemselves  round  a.  table, 
on  which  they  place  their  hands,  with  the  idea  impressed  on 
their  minds  ihnt  the  table  will  move  after  a  time  in  a  rotatory 
manner  ;  the  direction  of  the  movement,  whether  ta  the  right 
OS  to  the  left,  bein^  eenerally  armn^l  at  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment.  Tlie  party  sits,  often  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  a  state  of  solemn  eipcclationT  with  the  whole  attention 
fixctl  upon  the  table,  and  looJiinc' eag-crlv  for  the  first  sigu  of 
the  anticipnte<l  motion.  Generally  one  or  two  slifilit  changes 
in  its  place  herald  the  approaching  revolution  ;  these  tend  still 
more  to  excite  the  eag-er  attcntiim  of  the  performers,  and  then 
the  ycritable  '  turning  '  begins.  If  the  parlies  retain  their  seats, 
the  revolution  only  continues  as  far  as  the  length  of  their 
arms  will  allow;  but  not  unfrequently  they  all  rise,  feeling 
themselves  obliged  (as  ihey  assert)  Ut foihw  the  table;  and  from 
a  walk,  their  pace  may  bu  accelerated  to  a  run,  until  the  tabic 
actually  spins  round  so  fast  that  they  can  Innj^er  keep  up  with  it. 
All  this  is  done,  ni>t  merely  without  the  least  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  tlie  ]>erformers  that  they  arc  exercising  any  force  of 
their  own,  hut  lor  the  most  part  under  the  full  conviction  that 
they  are  not. 

To  thoB(?  who  already  posseasetl  the  clue  to  the  mysteries  of 
electro- biology,  odvlicfnrce,  the  ma^etometer,  et  lioc  qeii^ts  tmtne^ 
nolbing  could  be  simpler  than  the  explanation  of  lahlo-tuming. 
As  in  so  many  other  rases,  the  continued  concentration  of  the 
attention  upon  a  certain  idea  gives  it  a  iloniinant  power,  not  only 
over  the  mind,  but  over  tlic  body  ;  and  the  muscles  Ix-coine  the  in- 
volunlary  instruments  whereby  it  is  carried  into  operalion.  In 
this  case,  too,  as  in  that  of  tlte  divining-rcKl,  the  movement  is 
favoured  by  the  state  of  muscular  tension,  which  ensues  when 
the  bands  have  bet^n  kept  for  s<mie  time  in  a  fixed  position. 
Many  uf  those  who  tried  the  experiment  upon  a  table  that  was 
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somewhat  refrattory,  felt  at  last  that  they  mttst  move  their  -anns, 
to  ^et  rid  of  the  unc.isv  seaaatinns  they  cxperiencfxl. 

All    the  results  of  the  variations  inlrodiired  into  the  experi- 
ment are  perfectly  ronfurinn1)le  ti>  this   notion  of  their  ofigin. 
Thus,  when  tlie  Jirtx-tion  of  the  niovenient  hatl  not   bceo  pre- 
TUiusIy    determined,    It    has    generally    happened    (within   out 
experience  at    least)   that  the  tahle  tnrne<]  from   ritfht    to  hjt; 
^plainly  because  it  is  the  same  direction  which  we  give  to  cver)- 
thing  (as  in  turning  a  winch,  |>assin^  the  nfter-dinner  bottle,  or 
spinning  a  tetutum)  to  which  we  are  iu   the  hahit  uf  ini|)artiii|( 
rotation,    unless  with   some    definite    purpose   to    the    cootrar)'. 
When  what  we  may  term  the  retrogrculc  movement  has  oc«  uired, 
we  have  generally  iKcn  able  to  trace  it  Ui  the  agency  of  a  single 
^^^a  individual,  whose  Mead'  has  hctm  unconsciously  followe<l  by  the 
^^^Bptber  performers  ;  anil   the    direction   which   he  ori^^inates   may 
^^^■■be  determined  by  tlie  accident  of  his  position.     An    intelligent 
^^^K  writer  has  remarked,  that  If  tlie  body  rests  more  on  otic  side 
^^^Kjtliau  un  tlie  other  (which  is  almost  always  the  case  when  the 
^^^K^uscles  are  fatigued    hy  remaining  long   in  one   posture),  the 
^^^V^utomatic  movement  tends  to  direct  the  table  from  that  side 
^^^noivards  the  other;  and  he  states  that  lie  has  thus  determined  the 
^^iP^ovemciit  ut  his  pleasure,  by  throwing  tiie  weight  of  his   Ixuly 
■  (whilst   standing)    upon    the   right  or    tlie   left    leg.      It    was  a 

m  favourite  doctrine  with  those  who  attributed  the  rotation  to  elec- 

trical agency,  that  the  movement  would  take  place  much  earlier 
if  the  table  were  insulated  ;  and  this,  in  a  great  number  of  com- 
parative experiments,  seemed  undoubtedly  the  rase.  The  fact, 
however,  would  afford  no  sup|x>rt  to  the  elei'trical  hypnttiesis, 
even  if  this  were  tenable  on  other  gi'ouiids,  untees  the  jMrrformors 
had  tjccn  left  in  ignorance  whetiier  the  table  were  iusulatcd  or 
nut;  since  the  expectation  that  it  would  irwve  roimd  sooner 
under  particular  circumstances,  was  quite  auHicieat  to  bring 
about  the  result.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  another 
method  which  was  at  one  time  much  in  vogue,  and  was  even 
represented  by  some  to  be  (-ssential  to  success, — that  of  ftum- 
tng  a  continuous  circuit  of  hands,  by  spreading  them  out  so 
that  they  touched  each  other  by  their  little  fingers  and  ihumlM. 
In  this  case  also — the  hands  l>eing  extended  in  a  constTain«d 
position,  instead  of  resting  easily  upon  the  table — the  state  of 
muscular  tension  Is  much  more  rapidly  iiuluced,  and  iitore 
quickly  becomes  unbearable.  Again,  we  may  fairly  attribute 
to  the  '  dominant  idea  ^  that  feeling  fif  obligation  to  go  along 
with  the  tahle  when  once  its  revolution  has  commenced,  which 
is  obviously  the  real  cause  of  its  continued  movement.  A  lihough 
the  performers  may  most  conscientiously  believe  that  the  attrao- 
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tinn  of  the  table  carries  them  along*  with  it,  instead  of  an  im- 
pulse which  orijjinates  in  therasplvps  propelling  the  tnhip,  vet 
wc  never  met  with  one  who  coukl  not  readily  withdraw  his 
hand  if  he  rea)ly  wi/led  to  do  so.  But  it  is  the  Lharacteristic  of 
the  slate  of  'expectant  attention,'  to  which  the  actors  g'ivp  them- 
selves up  in  all  such  performances,  that  ilie  power  of  volition  is 
entirely  subortlinateil  to  that  oi  th<*  *duniinaiit  idea.* 

Kinilin};,  then,  in  the  ktiown  laws  of  mental  physiolof2:v  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  these  wonders,  it  is  against  all  the  rules 
of  philosophy  to  assume  tliat  any  other  force  is  concerned  in 
their  production.  Yet  we  have  learned  by  painful  expi-rience, 
that  when  the  common  sense  of  tlic  public  once  allows  itself  to 
be  led  away  by  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  therft  is  nothing  too 
monstrous  for  its  rreilnlity.  The  {jreatest  difticulty  in  the  whole 
case  has  been  to  persuade  the  performers  that  the  movement 
of  the  table  was  really  due  to  the  impulse  which  it  reeeivotl  fn>m 
their  liamls, — their  conviction  being  j^enerally  most  positive,  that, 
as  they  were  not  conscious  of  any  effort,  the  table  must  have 
been  propelled  by  some  other  agency.  So  resolutely  was  this 
believed,  that  when  the  table  was  intentionally  preventt^d  from 
movin<r  by  the  pretiiiure  of  one  of  the  parties,  so  (hat  the  hands 
of  another  performer,  automatirally  movinp  iu  the  expetted 
direelion,  slid  over  its  surface,  the  fact,  instead  of  beinj!  received 
as  evidence  tliat  the  liands  Kfoutd  have  niovetl  the  table^  had  it 
been  free  to  Cum,  was  set  down  to  a  repulsive  iniluence  eserled 
by  the  table  nn  the  hands  !  Even  since  Professor  Faratla\'s  in- 
genious app<iratu3  has  supplied  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that 
the  nuiveinunt  of  the  table,  instea<l  of  anticipating  that  of  the 
hands,  is  consequent  upon  the  jiressure  wliich  they  impart, 
they  are  many  who  a^irm  that  the  tested  roses  could  not  have 
been  genuine,  and  yet  decline  to  apply  the  touchstone  to  their 
own  |KTrf(>rmances.  This  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  opponents  of 
Galileo,  who  would  not  look  through  his  telescope  at  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  because  they  supplied  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Copernican  theory. 

In  our  investigation  of  these  phrnomona  we  have  f<mnd  it 
necessary  to  treat  with  complete  disres^ard  the  testimony  of  all 
who  had  f^iven  themselves  up  to  the  domination  of  the  table- 
turning  idea;  fr>r  it  has  happened — no  doubt  quite  uninien- 
tinnallv— that  they  coniinonly  omitted  from  their  narrative  the 
very  [wiint  nmst  essential  to  llie  elucidation  of  the  mystery. 
Thus  a  ladv  assured  us  tliat,  in  her  house,  a  tible  had  moved 
round  and  round,  without  being  touclted.  On  inrjuirin;;  into  the 
circumstances,  wc  found  that  a  hat  bail  been  placed  upon  the 
table,  and  the  bands  of  the  performers  upon  the  hat ;  but  our  lair 
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infrirraant  was  as  sure  that  the  hst  could  not  hnve  rarried  the 
table  alnn^  with  it,  as  she  was  ihni  the  hat  moved  mtind  without 
anv  mechanical  force  communicatpil  fram  the  hands!  Inanuihfr 
case  wc  were  scrioush*  informecl  that  a  table  had  been  moved 
round  by  the  tcill  of  a  f/eittlentan  sittinff  at  a  diftanvt  from  it ; 
but  it  cnnic  out,  upon  cross-examination,  that  a  number  of  hands 
were  laid  upon  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  after  the  performers 
had  sat  for  some  time  in  silent  expectation,  tlie  opemlor  called 
upon  the  spirit  of  'fSnmson'  to  ninve  the  table,  which  then 
cibo<iiently  went  round.  KxjKiriciici*  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
testimony  of  table-turners  is  thus  an  adililional  warning  agatnit 
acceptinff  the  pvi<lence  borne  by  the  champions  of  Mesmerism 
to  the  wonders  which  they  honestly  dectarc  themselves  to  have 
witnessed. 

We  had  hoped  that  a  little  reflection  was  malting  the  pp> 
petmtors  of  these  absnnlities  sufficiendy  astiamed  of  them- 
selves, \\\\cn  a  new  style  of  pcrfurmance,  a  sort  of  *  cross' 
betwc<;n  '  spirit-rapping^'  and  *  lable-tumitiK,*  be^n  to  claim 
the  attentiiin  which  its  predecessors  no  Innffer  commanded. 
This  consisted  in  juttdnq  ijui\<tio{is  lo  the  table,  with  directions 
that  it  should  rej}f_i/  by  uiming  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  by 
tiltinjr-over  towards  one  s'ldv  or  the  «thcr,  or  bv  rapping  with 
one  nf  its  feet ;  and  mnversatinns  were  thus  nrried  on,  either  by 
asking  such  questions  as  might  be  answered  hv  a  simple  yta  or 
no,  or  by  directing  the  Inble  to  sjicli  ibe  words  of  the  reply  by 
such  methods  as  the  experimenters  should  devise.  A  larpc 
number  of  persons,  nf  various  ranks  and  degrees,  have  given 
tliemselve*  up  to  the  belief,  that  by  these  rlumsy  contrivanres 
they  are  brought  into  direct  intercourse  witli  the  spirit-worhl. 
Nothing  can  he  clearer  than  that  these  movements  of  the  tables, 
like  the  piTc-eding,  usually  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  iifeat 
entertained  by  some  or  all  of  the  performers.  Tlie  very  system 
of  cnmiuunication  aflorila  the  prcH>f  of  itself;  for  how  could 
the  iiiciiiiing  of  the  signs  given  by  the  tables  Im;  known  to  those 
who  i]itcrrogat[!<l  them,  save  by  the  conformity  of  the  reply, 
wiUi  the  foregone  conclusion  of  the  questioner  as  t»  what  that 
reply  should  be  ?  In  fact  wc  could  sclccl  no  more  forcible  illus- 
trations of  our  previous  j>rtncipleB  than  those  wlilch  are  afforded 
by  ihe  last  three  publicatiotis  of  which  we  have  placed  the  titles 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  Rev.  N.  S  Godfrey  is  obviously  possessed  by  the  domi- 
nant iilea,  that  scepticism  as  to  the  personal  existence  and  con- 
stant agency  of  the  Devil  is  one  of  the  crving  sins  of  the  prescat 
period;  and  that  supernatural  manifestations  of  his  power,  in  a 
mode  obvious  to  our  senses,  are  to  be  reasonably  cxp<T.ted.     Ho 
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has  also  iu)opt4Ml  the  roiiclusiun  thnt  wlintev^r  the  nature  of  thn 
power  or  itillu^nce  wliuli  produces  ^  Tabie-Movino: '  may  b<»,  'it 
u  at  present  a  controllable  one;  tliat  it  is  an  intelligent  power; 
that  it  is  an  obwliftnt  power;  and  that  it  is,  when  its  effect  is 
manifested  in  an  insensate  piece  of  woud,  tis  n  table,  a  super- 
natural one'  He  lrn(x-s  Satanic;  agency  downwards  from  the 
times  of  the  Egyptian  uia^^icians  to  the  present  epoch  ;  appealing, 
in  proof  of  the  prevalent  of  *  the  evil  spirits'  in  our  oM'n  time, 
*  to  the  tradition  of  every  country,  town,  and  neighhuurhoud.' 
Hftvinjit  thus,  as  be  honestly  tells  us,  *  prepared  the  way,'  Mr. 
Godfrey  sits  down  with  his  wife  and  his  curate,  with  their  bands 
upon  a  small  round  mahog^anv  table,  whirh  (as  we  presently 
learn)  stood  upon  three  legs.  Having'  got  the  table  into  uioiioo, 
and  assumed  tlie  direellon  of  its  movements,  hv  euiumniuled  it  to 
stand  on  one  leg,  tu  move  forward  on  one  leg,  to  move  forwanis 
on  its  ihree  tegs  successively,  to  rock  quickly  from  side  lo  side, 
to  turn  to  liim,  to  turn  from  him,  to  throw  off  a  hat  in  a  given 
direction, — all  which  coinmands  it  implicitly  obeyed.  When  it 
is  remembered  whu  were  Mr.  Goilfrey's  partners  in  this  perform- 
ance, and  that  (as  he  honestly  informs  us)  they  were  satisfied  that 
he  re;illy  UmX  power  to  cause  the  table  to  obey  him,  their  uncon- 
scious jieUliu^  lo  his  suggeatiuns,  after  tliey  had  been  sitting  in 
solemn  expectancy  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  is  precisely  what 
our  physii»h)f;iral  view  of  the  matter  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 
He  now  began  to  interrogate  the  table  upon  tlir  subject  as  to 
which  be  was  evidently  most  anxious  for  information : — 

*  I  spoke  to  the  table,  and  said,  *'  If  you  move  by  electricity,  stop." 
It  stappetl  instantly  )  T  conunsnd^Hl  it  to  go  on  again,  and  said,  while 
it  was  moving,  "  If  aii  evil  spirit  cauee  yuu  to  move,  stop."  It  uiuved 
ruuiiri  wiihimit  stopping  I  J  again  said,  ''  If  there  be  any  evil  agency 
in  this,  etop."     It  went  as  before.' 

It  is  obvious,  from  Mr.  findfrey's  subsequent  explanations, 
that  be  was  not  at  all  stai[gered  by  this  negative  reply,  and 
that  be  bad,  in  fact,  rather  expected  it  ;  having  already  ron- 
eeiveil  the  idea  thai  the  spirit  which  movwl  the  table  would  be 
forced  by  the  Arch-tiend  to  aitenipt  'to  deceive  the  %ery  elect.' 
He  nwordiugly  devised  u  test,  on  wiiose  elficaey  be  felt  thai  be 
could  rely  :— 

*  I  was  uow  prepared  for  an  cxpcnmeiit  of  a  far  more  solemn  cha- 
racter. I  whis|icn;d  to  the  seiioohiia-iler  icj  brhig  a  wimll  ltil)le,  aiirl  \o 
]ay  it  on  the  tiddc!  when  T  nhoidil  tell  him.  1  tlien  caii!«erj  the  table  ro 
revolve  mfiidly.  and  ^avt-  iliu  signal.  Thr  lUbh  tvns  ffmthf  luiii  on 
tfip  tiifilf,  niifi  it  in^tttnfiif  stopped  I  "We  were  horror- st nick.  How- 
ever, 1  delerniined  lu  persevere.  I  had  other  iHHiks  in  succession  laid 
on  the  lablvj  to  see  wjiciher  the  fact  of  a  buok  tying  on  it  altered  any 
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of  the  conditioiw  under  which  it  revolved — it  went  round  irith  them 
withimt  raakiug'  any  difference !  1  then  tried  n-jlh  the  Bible  roar 
dirierent  times,  anil  each  time  with  tlie  same  result ;  it  would  not  taovt 
to  hng  as  tJuU  pr^cioia  volume  la^  upon  it.' — p-  22. 

After  a  few  more  exjieriments,  the  party  went  to  cupper;  and 
then,  '  at  twenty  minutes  before  twelve,'  they  again  Inid  iheir 
hands  on  the  table.  As  soon  as  it  had  besjim  to  move,  Mr.  God- 
frey pursued  his  interrogationsj  still  plainly  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  hud  got  hold  of  a  *  lying  spirit ;'  and  the  followii^ 
were  las  results  : — 

'  I  uow  said,  "  If  there  he  a  hell,  I  command  you  to  knock  on  the 
floor  with  this  leg  twice  ;*'  it  was  motionlesB.  '*  If  there  be  not  heU, 
knock  twice ;"  no  amwer.  "  If  there  be  a  devil,  knock  twice ;"  no 
motion.  "  If  tliere  be  not  a  devil,  knock  twiut ;"  to  our  horrur,  the 
leg  sfowly  rose  and  knocked  ttcice  I  I  theti  said,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  there  he  nn  devil,  knock  twice ;"  it  was  motion- 
less. This  I  tried  four  urveral  times,  and  each  time  with  the  same 
yemlt.  J  then  asked  other  qui^^tions — "  If  there  be  a  heaven,  knock 
twice,"  "  If  there  be  not  a  heaven."  ''  If  there  be  not  on  eternity." 
**  If  the  soul  live  after  death."  To  not  one  of  these  questions  ooukl  I 
get  an  answer.' — p.  24. 

The  tible  nevertheless  would  answer  readily  enough  to  common- 
place in  terrojE^ lories,  such  as  the  da^  of  the  month,  and  actually 
annonntxHl  that  the  party  bad  entered  upon  the  next  day,  buvtng 
carried  on  their  experiments  until  past  midnight, — a  piece  of  intel- 
ligence wliirh  Mr.  Godfrey  seems  to  think  supernatural,  but  for 
which  we  should  account  by  the  su|>|Mjsition  that  some  one  of  the 
pnrtv  cither  knew  or  guessed  that  the  clock  had  struck  twelve. 

It  iacurious  to  obsen'ehow  little  some  persons  knowof  themselves. 
Mr.  Godfrey  assnres  us  that,  when  the  Bible  was  placed  on  the 
table,  the  emotion  in  the  minds  of  all  the  parties  was  that  of  simple 
curiosity,  and  that,  if  they  had  a  bias,  it  would  have  been  ai/aiiiM 
tlie  table  stopping.  Why,  the  very  fact  of  Irving  such  an  ex- 
periment, taken  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Godfrey's  obvious  pre- 
possessions ou  the  subject  of  evil  spirits,  witchcraft,  icc^  aoffi- 
cicDtly  indicates  what  his  real  ideas  were^  even  tbou^i  he  migfat 
not  acknowleil^  them  to  himself. 

Mr.  Godfrey's  second  pamphlet  contains  much  more  to  the 
Same  elTect.  He  had  cstabtishctl  sucIj  on  understanding  with  his 
table,  that  it  *  lifted  up  its  foot '  and  rajtped,  sometimes  very 
emphatically,  whi*n  it  meant  y«J,  and  was  silent  when  it  meant 
no.  The  interrogations  were  all  what  lawyers  would  call  *  leading 
questions;*  and  Do  one  can  doubt  for  an  instant  what  were  the 
answers  expected  by  the  inquirer.  The  spirit  having  anouUQced 
himself  (by  spelling  out  his  name)  as  Alfred  Brown,  and  given 
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a  faint  nffirmativc  rt-ply  to  the  question,  *  Are  you  immorlal?* 
the  conversation  thus  proceeded  :  — 

*  Are  you  «orr}'  mow  for  the  sins  you  committed  when  alive? — Yes 
(very  emjtiiAtiimJly). 

'  Are  you  !)ufrt*nDg  ddw  from  t\io»e  iniinorul  desires,  without  the  power 
of  flfttiftfyirt^  llit-in  ? — Yt-s  (very  decidedly). 

'  I)o  we  irierea'^  your  siitftiritig  by  keepii^  you  hero? — No  answer. 
*■  Do  yuu  waiit  lu  be  releiLsed  ? — iia  auitwer. 

*  Had  you  rather  stay? — Yes. 

*  Does  the  Devi]  *erid  you  lere  ? — Yes  (very  emphatically). 

*  Does  lie  send  you  here  for  the  purjmBe  of  deceiving  us? — Yes 
(very  decidedly). 

*  Does  (icid  compel  you  to  answer  questions? — Yes. 

*  Do  you  like  to  answer  me  ? — Y'es  (very  empliatically). 

*  .Shall  yon  iit-  sorry  when  yon  It-ave  here? — Y'es. 

*  Are  you  happier  in  the  presence  of  God's  people? — Yes  (de- 
cidedly). 

*  Must  you  come  a^ain  if  told  by  Satan  ? — Ye-*. 

*  Are  you  coni)K!ilud  by  God  tu  coiue  to  tell  us  tlmt  table-turning  is 
of  the  Devil  ?  —Ye*. 

*  Could  you  answer  with  the  Bible  on  yon  ? — No. 

We  shall  now  give  the  Rer.  E.  GilUon  an  opportunity  of 
narrating  his  espcriences.  He  has  obviously  lnk<'n  bis  cue  from 
liis  j)rc(K*ccssor ;  knowin;!;,  like  him,  *  that  we  are  surruujidLd 
by  innuiiiernble  devlla,'  though  scarcely  expecting  tu  have  their 
agency  thus  scniiihly  manifested ;  and  laUiuring,  in  addition, 
under  strongly  excited  feelings  as  to  Papal  aggression.  The 
fullowmg  in  fiis  narrative  of  the  occinrpnces  of  a  table  con- 
versazione held  at  the  Iiuum:  of  some  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion:— 

*  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  table,  and  put  a  variety  of  que^Hons, 
all  of  which  were  instantly  and  correctly  answered.  Various  ages  were 
asked,  and  alt  correctly  told.  lu  reply  to  CriAliig  questions,  poiUtcd»ing 
DO  jwrticular  interest,  the  table  ausweretl  by  qitic'ly  lifiiug  up  the  ieg, 
and  mppiiig.  Hut.  in  anNticr  to  questions  of  a  more  exciting  character^ 
it  would  becomw  violently  a<ritaled,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree 
that  1  eau  onEy  di-ticribe  tlie  motion  by  the  wordyVan/w. 

*■  I  inquired.  Are  you  a  departed  spirit  ? — 'Hie  answer  was  Y'es.  in- 
dicated by  a  rap. 

'  Are  ynti  unh-ippy? — Tlie  table  answered  by  a  sort  of  writlting 
motion,  which  no  [latural  power  over  it  could  imitate. 

*  It  wa-i  then  a-sked,  iiliall  you  1>c  for  ever  unhappy? — Tlie  same 
kind  of  writhing  motion  was  relurnefl. 

'  Do  you  know  Satan  ? — Y'es. 

'  It  he  the  Prince  of  Devils? — Yes. 

*  Will  he  he  bound? — Yes. 

*  Will  lie  be  cast  into  the  abyss  ? — Y^es. 
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*  Will  you  be  cast  in  with  him  ? — Yes. 

*  How  long  will  it  by  btTure  Ik'  is  cast  out? — He  np[K-d  len. 
'  Will    wars  and   cominotidns   intervene? — The  table  n>ckecl   and 

retde<l  bm'kwards  and  forwards  for  a  lengtli  of  time,  as  if  it  iotended  a 
paiitomiiKic  acliiijj;  uf  llie  propliel's  prcrliclions  :— The  earth  shall  red 
to  niid  fro  like  a  dnitikani,  and  shall  l>e  removed  like  a  eoitat^e ;  and 
the  trauitgre.tsion  thereof  sluiU  be  heavy  tj|iuu  it;  aud  it  shall  fall,  and. 
not  rise  aguin  (Is.  xxiv.  2U). 

*  I  then  asked,  where  are  Satan's  hcad*<|uarters?  Are  they  in  Eog^^ 
land? — There  wns*  a  slight  movenient. 

'  Are  they  in  France  ? — A  v-iolent  movement. 

'  Are  ihey  in  Spaia  ? — Similar  agitation. 

'  Are  ihey  at  Rome?^Thc  talile  literally  seemed  frantic. 

*  At  tlie  close  of  these  experiments,  which  occupied  nt>out  two  hoiirs,i^ 
the  invisible  agent  in  answer  to  snme  (]ue¥ilinn)i  about  himself  did 
agree  with  wliiit  had  been  said  before.     I  tlierefurc  asked, 

'  Are  you  the  tame  spirit  that  was  in  the  table  when  ve  began?) 
—No. 

'  How  many  spirits  have  been  in  the  (able  this  evening? — Four. 

*■  Tills  Kpirit  infornifd  11.1  that  he  hnd  been  an  infidel,  and  that  b<' 
crabraceii  Popery  about  five  years  befure  liis  death.  Among»t  other 
qiie^titins,  lie  wiis  asked, 

*  Duyon  know  the  Pope? — The  table  was  nolently  agitated. 

*  1   asked,   How   long  will  Popery  cuiitiime? — He  rapped   teoij 
*exftOt1y  coiririding  with  the  other  spirit's  account  of  tlie  binding 

Satan. 

*  llany   questions  Merc  atikeil,  and  experiments  tried,  in  order  ti 
Bflcertain  whether  the  results  would  agree  with  lilr.  Godfrey's,  and  01 
every  occasion  they  did,  e^perlalty  that  of  stopping  the  movement  of] 
the  table  with  the  Bible.     The  (able  was  cngagi'd  in  rapping  out  ftl 
numlicr,  hut  (ho  iristamt  the.  divine  volume  wa.^  laid  upon  it  the  movr-j 
ment  ceased.     When   the  Bible  was   rtiuuved  it  went  on.     This 
repenteilly  tried,  acid  iinariably  with  the  Kuiu'  result.     Other 
were  laid  npnn  the  tabic,  similar  in  »ize  and  sha}>e  to  the  Bible,  but] 
withnut  any  eftiftct. 

'  As  we  proceeded  with  our  «|uestions,  we  found  an  itidi.-scribablej 
facility  in  the  coiiver^tioij,  from  the  extraordinary  inti-lligence  audi 
ingenuity  di-^pkycd  in  the  table,  e.ff.  1  inquired  if  many  devils  verel 
posted  in  Itoth. 

*  He  replied  by  the  most  extnionlinary  and  rapid  kiiorking  of  the  threa  I 
feet  in  successiuii,  round  and  round  for  some  time,  as  if  to  iutluate  Uia&j 
they  were  innumerable. 

*  I  uttked,  (?an  you  give  me  yotir  name  ? — Yes. 

*  Give  me  the  Hrst  letter  by  rapping  the  number  from  the  beginning  j 
of  the  alphabet.     It  was  instantly  done. 

*  The  wcotid  letter.     It  was  given, 

*  1  would  not  allow  him  to  jirocee<il,  because  lie  had  told  us  that  h[«| 
relations  lived  in  Bath,  anil  I  ihoug'ht  it  might  lead  to  very  painful! 
feelings  if  tlie  nauie  were  given. 

•  However 
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*  However,  it  \a  needles  to  multiply  partinulars.  I  Tnig;ht  eniime- 
rale  $cures,  if  not  hundreds  of  quL'stiun»,  which  were  iti^taiiily  ansxvcred 
in  a  »iTniInr  maitner.' 

Both  these  ckriail  seers  asst^rt  that  Professor  Farodaj's 
physical  proof  that  tlie  table  never  moves,  unless  the  perfurnieTS 
make  it  move  by  their  owu  presisun',  has  not  the  slightest  hearing 
iipon  their  experiiiienti  ;  inasmuch  a«,  naively  obsfTves  Mr. 
fjsMlfrey,  'those  who  ivied  il  in  his  (!*ri>fessor  Faraday's)  pre- 
sence Imparted  the  motion,  he  tells  us,  jt'/nV/*  we  did  not :'  wliiUt 
Air.  Gitlsun  assunrs  us  tljul  '  the  mo»t  violent  movements  were 
often  performed,  without  the  sUffhlest  preisura*  But  they  must 
have  reail  Fi-ol'i'ssor  FiuTiday's  letter  to  very  little  purpose,  if  they 
did  not  see  tha;  hiit  tahle-tumers  were  at  hrsi  ai  fully  convinted 
as  tl^irs  that  the  tahlc  could  not  have  dcrited  its  motion  from 
them  ;  they  repudiated  the  idea  as  stonily  nhen  it  uas  sugrrested 
to  them;  hut  tlie  infallilile  indicator  sliowed  that  they  always 
did  press  hefnre  the  table  moved,  and  that  until  they  pressed, 
the  table  was  stationary.  Unless,  ttiercfoic,  Messrs.  Godfrey 
and  Oillson  prove  by  the  use  of  l*rofcssi>r  I-'amday's  indira- 
tor,  or  some  other  equally  valid  test,  that  they  do  not  move 
the  tnhle^  their  aifirnialion  is  not  of  the  bliglitcst  value. 
Those  wLo  have  followed  us  tlirou^h  this  discussion  will  have 
met  with  numerous  instances  in  which  motion  was  unquestion- 
ably rommunieated  without  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  mover,  and  in  which  gigantic  efforts  were  put  forth  without 
any  sense  of  exfraordiiiary  exertion,  it  is  not  a  little  amusing 
to  find  Mr.  Godfrey  tantludlag  Ids  inveslig:ations  with  the 
assertion  that  table-turning  *  appears  to  be  whatever  the  invcsti- 
pator  supi^oses  it  to  be,'  and  that  its  fjencral  law,  therefore,  is 
■L;/iw/  and  Daxit,  in  other  words  Satanic  Ar/cnci/,  To  us,  as  to 
him,  the  motion  appears  to  be  ^lytng  and  deceit,'  so  long  as  tlic 
actors  in  it  so  efjrepiously  and  perilnacioiislv  rfctCMJi?  thcmselr>es.* 

We  must  adtl  a  U-w  words  of  remark  upon  (hat  condition  of  the 
pubiic  mind,  wlilL-h  has  been  revealed   by  the  jjrevalente  of  this 

•  W*  do  not  pT«leiid  (w  xccflunt  for  ill  ihe  wuiidrrt of  InMvtalltin;  iimrnrmt  l>y  Mr. 
Gaclfiey,  mrr  fur  ihuas  whicli  \iA.yt  Iwn  [iriviitKly  C[rminuniMC«(l  to  ut.  Nor  do  we  fe«l 
callrd  ii|Niii  lu  innkc  itip  jittrtntil.  until  vt  run  coiiviiice  iiu»clve«  fluit  we  aie  iu 
full  {XMMtvoti  of  ali  ilii-  fiKl"  of  diir  tn*^,  mmc  uf  tlic  iti-Mt  e»»eijliiil  of  wfiirJi  srr  fir- 
qu*titl}r  {lu  wit1iuv«  Bliimii)  \ttl  out  oflli^  naniLtioii.  Hut  w«  msy  mniiioti  that  w« 
likve  reaMit  to  iiiiiiect  Tlmr  Ihr  ipfipmiars  Ki^ni  tiy  llic  aiiliHtiatic  muteineiiU  are  luit 
alwAjri  tlicfctvd  by  tilraa  wLlcli  nrc  (litlinctly  prcMiil  to  tlif  coiKcimiNirts  nt  iho  mo- 
inimi,  (iiit  iHAy  pi.inwtl  friim  ini|im«i(>iii  Ifft  uiiuii  til*  litAiii  lijT  lome  pMT  rvctiK, — 
■iich  img-rrHiQiif  a«  oOni  v»)rii4-Iy  flit  (jprorr  wir  ihouftlilt  m  tlir  wa)[ii»i;  tlut<>,  but 
re[>TudiiceUwiii)eUM  more  'liiliiitlly  ilt  (Irfjoniiiit,  in  Jelirium.  or  in  thtf«p  ■iiddRi 
■ncinfirira  wliii-li  f  imrtiniPiill.uiii  ill  ti|iim  it»  iiiitilUilt-ii,  tch}/  nr  Khtnc*  we  canuut  lell. 
Tl''i  ti  only  ITU  h«[Hi(}i(^i».  hut  it  will  In-  fiFiitnl  In  t«iii  »trict  rimfinmilj-  willi  fi.e  jitiy 
sii>](h^(utl  Vi«wi  |i(il  ruriLi  !>)■  Vx.  C-iTiwiiler  iki  to  tlie  uitcdritciout  &ctitni  of  Hie 
cervlirum. 
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tahle-tumlng  and   table-talking:  mania.      When  the  physician 
stn<UP!t   the    histor}*   nf  epidemic  diseases,    he    sees  that   their 
spread  is  limited  bv  the  predisposition  of  the  people  whom  they 
aiTect;  and  that  this  pr«lisi>«»sition  is  notliin^  else,  than  a  cer- 
tain state  of  bodily  ronslituiioii  induced   by  previous  habits  of 
life.     When  that  ronditiun  is  fully  established,  a  very  small  dose 
of  the  zymotic  poison   is  sufBcient  to  produce  the  most  direfal 
results.    When,  on  Ihc  other  hand,  such  predisposition  is  entirely 
wanting,   through   the   previous  obsen'ancc  of   all    the   laws  of 
health,   the  same   poison,  even    though   present    in   far  greater 
potency,  is  altogether  innocuous.     Now  there  are  epidemic  dis* 
orders  which  affect   the  mind,  as  well  as  diseases  which  nttac' 
the   body  ;  and   the   prevalence  of  the  former,  as  of  (he  latter,' 
must   be  accounted  as  indicative  of  something  essentially  wn 
in  our  previous  condition  ;  espi'cially  when  it  is  recollected  lhat*i 
this  last  delusion  has  taken  a  firm  hold,  not  merely  of  Ignorani 
men  and  silly  women,  hut  of  well-instructed,  solwrr-mindcd  per- 
sons, by  whose  judgment  on  ordinarv  subjects  wc  should  set  the 
greatest  store.    'Fhere  can  bo  no  t|nestion  then  that  T*rof.  Faradn 
was  ri'jht  in  the  hint  he  so  modestly  gJivc,  that  the  unfavnurabl 
pn-disposition   arises   from   a  radical    defect   iu  our  siystem   n 
education ;  and  we  shall  briefly  endeavour  to  point  out  whe 
the  defect  lies. 

The  study  of  Human  Nature — physical,  intellectual,  moraj, 
and  spiritual — is  by  far  too  much  neglected  in  our  educations 
arrangements.  That  the  presen*ation  of  corporeal  health  is  i 
great  degri^e  dependent  upon  the  observance  of  the  rules  dictate 
by  physiological  science,  and  that  a  general  knowledge  of 
structure  and  functions  of  man's  botlff  is  really  worth  bis  posse 
ing,  for  its  own  salie,  is  gradually  coming  to  be  generally  ac- 
knowletlged.  We  would  urge,  however,  that  an  acquaJntan 
with  the  constitution  of  his  mind  is  not  one  whit  the  less 
sirable  for  the  right  development  of  its  powers  and  for 
preservation  of  its  health.  VVe  have  seen  in  the  various  ph 
roena  wc  have  been  iliscussiug  how  largely  the  WiH  is  concenied 
in  all  those  higher  exercises  of  tlic  reasoning  powers,  even  upoi^H 
the  most  common-jihice  subjects,  by  which  our  conduct  ought  toM 
Ire  govemwl ;  and  how  important  it  is  that  the  automatic  ten- 
dencies, of  whatever  nature,  should  Iw  entirely  subjugated  by  it. 
We  are  satisfied,  from  extensive  observation,  Uiat  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  Insanity,  the  disorder  is  mainly  sttri- 
butahlc  to  the  want  of  acquirement,  in  early  life,  of  proper 
vnJiiional  control  over  the  current  of  thought :  so  that  the  mind 
ccatnot  free  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  any  jiropcnsiiy  or  idea, 
which  once  a«[uircs  an  tmduc  predominance.     The  deficiency    " 
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puwcr  to  repel  the  fascimitlons  of  some  attractive  delusion  thatap* 
peals  to  the  vanity,  to  the  luve  of  the  marvellous,  nr  to  some  other 
receptive  preflisposition,  by  employing  the  reason  to  strip  off  its 
specious  (Jis^ise  iind  expose  its  latent  absurdities,  really  pro- 
ceeds  from  n  want  of  the  same  kind,  the  supplv  of  wliieh  ou^ht 
to  be  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  educational  culture  in 
every  grade. 

In  all  ages,  the  ^  possessitm '  of  men's  minds  by  dominant 
ideas  has  been  most  complete,  when  these  iduas  have  been 
reiiffious  aberrations.  The  oriprin  of  such  abcrnLtiuDS  has  uni- 
forinly  tain  in  tlse  prpfcrence  piven  to  the  feelings  over  the  jud^ 
ment,  in  the  inordinate  imlulf^cnce  of  emotional  oxcilement 
without  adwjuiite  control  on  the  part  <if  the  rational  will.  No  one, 
who  is  as  }*et  untainted  by  kindred  sentiments,  can  read  the  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Godfrey  and  .Mr.  Gillson,  without  perceiving  that 
they  have  nhaiuloned  tlicir  sober  jud|arment,  if  ever  they  possessed 
any,  ti>  the  tynmny  of  tlieir  abhorrence  of  Papal  aggression  and 
their  dread  of  Satanic  ag-enry,  as  completely  as  the  biolosrizcd 
*  subject '  p;ives  np  the  guidance  of  his  lliou^ihts  to  the  directicm  of 
the  operatur.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the 
whole  affair;  since  they  thus  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale 
of  any  appeals  to  their  reasoning;  faculty,  and  lead  others  into 
the  same  pusitimi.  Such  persons  are  no  more  to  be  ar^ed-with, 
than  are  insane  i>atients.  They  cannot  assent  to  any  proposition, 
which  they  fancy  to  be  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  tlicir  pre- 
possessions ;  and  the  evidence  of  their  own  feelinjrs  is  to  them 
the  highest  attainable  truth.  It  is  not  to  these,  that  we  addresa 
onrselves—'  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols;  let  him  alone' — but 
we  would  save  from  this  pseudo-religrious  pestilence  those  who 
are  yet  unharmed  bv  it,  and  who  mav  find  themselves  unex- 
pectedly sminen  by  its  baleful  poison.  If  any  further  warning- 
be  R'nuired,  it  is  to  bo  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  many  of  the 
victims  of  these  delusions  have  become  the  subjects  <if  actual 
Insanity.  Mr.  fiillson  himself  confesses  to  have  heard  of  one 
Buch  case,  which  might,  he  admits,  have  been  caused  bv  excite- 
ment, though,  he  adds,  '  I  think  it  more  proliable  that  a  spirit 
entered,  in  and  took  possession.'  What  kind  of  spirits  they  ore, 
which  thus  take  possession  of  credulous  and  cxcitahie  minds, 
we  hope  that  wc  have  made  su&cicntly  pinin.  They  are 
Dominant  Ideas. 
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LRT.  V 1  (.  —  Life  cf  lievjamin  Robert  Ilaydorty  Historical 
Painter.  I''rvm  his  Atitoiiw/rapfi^  and  Jonrnait.  Etlite<l  anJ 
compiled  by  Tom  Taylor,  ol"  the  Inner  Icinple,  Esq.,  late 
yd  low  of  Trinity  C<»llepe,  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor 
of  the  English  Lan^ruage  and  Liteniturc  an  University  College, 
Lantton.      In  3  Vols.      LonJun,  1^53. 

THE  last  pagp  of  this  work  should  have  hcpn  tbe  first.     There 
we  read  that  HH?njamin  Ucibi'it  Haydon  died  on  the  22nd  oi 
^Jiine,  1840,  by  '  st-lf-inflicled  death,*  and  Ibut — 

*  the  coruucr's  jury  fuiiud  (hat  the  suicitlc  n'as  in  au  uiisouad  ttaU  i^ 
mind  when  he  committed  the  act,' — iii.  322. 

Tliis  is,  wc  tbiuli,  tlic  key  to  his  whole  life — le  mot  de  V^nittme 
— (lie  explanation  uf  a  serir:!  of  delusions,  ioilitrs,  ccctTUtriciltes, 
and  inconaistency  such  as  wo  Iwlii-ic  wore  never  l>cfore  delibe- 
xatoly  recorded — of  wild  lalcuts  niistiiken  and  misapplied — of  ex- 
ivagant  pretensions  and  feeble  powers — of  enthusiastic  pro- 
fcssions  uf  piety  and  honour,  slioinelessly  conlmdietcd  by  a  laxity 
Lof  practice  whicli  tan  Iiardly  be  less  severely  characterized  than 
as  dishonesty  and  swinilling.  We  ran  lint e  now  no  doubt  thai 
the  mind  was  '  unsound,' — or,  to  adopt  the  vulgai*  but  expressive  , 
metaphor,  cracAer/ — from  the  lieginninp.  The  irinin  !>ymi>tum  was 
the  early  mi>>takc  of  fancying  tliat  he  was  destined  to  be  a  great 
painter;  while  there  wa»,  on  the  contrary,  hardly  any  vocation 
in  which  his  cleverness,  ardour,  and  perseverance  would  not 
probalily  have  bad  better  success.  This  inisc(incej)tiun  of  his 
vocation,  and  the  wayward  eccentricities  of  style  by  which  he  en- 
deavoured lo  conceal  and  supply  tbe  want  uf  natural  powers, 
brought  on  failure,  disappointment,  nn4l  distress.  Then  came 
moitificd  vaiixly,  degrading  want,  and  desperate  old  age — 

*  tristiMfue  seiieclu*, 
Et  melus  et  malesuada  fumes  et  tarjtis  egcstas. 

Such  a  life  has  obviously  no  just  claims  to  ihc  distinction  nf  a 
special  biogmpliy,  nnd  one's  first  impression  is,  tliplrss  Kaid  ahout 
it  the  better.  He  himself  seems  lo  linve  had  mispvings  that  no 
one  would  be  found  to  write  it,  and  bis  cliarncieiistie  vanity 
provideil  nsalnsl  such  ne^jlect  l)v  writing  it  himself.  He  left 
behind  him  his  *  AtitoUo^rapfttf'—VLWxrxiM'we  of  bis  life  to  1820 
^ which  occupies  the  first  of  these  volutnes.  *Thi«,'  he  dcsirea 
in  bis  will,  '  may  not  be  curtailed  by  an  editor.*  Whether  this  h.is 
been  exactly  obeyed  tlie  editor  does  not  say  ;  he  hints  indeed  that 
it  lias  Iieen  *  eonivratied ;'  but  more  than  enough  remains  ;  *ns  to 
tbe  rrst  of  his  life,*  says  the  will,  *  bis  Journals  wiM  suffiiT.* 
These  journals  are  twenty-six  large  folio  volumes,  of  which  the 
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editor  bas  made  large  *  curbiiimenls/  occasionally  filling  up 
the  cliasins  nltli  t-oiincctin;;  mimrka  of  tiia  own.  \Vc>  must, 
htiu'cver,  atUI,  tliac,  whatever  omiBsionji  thp  otlitor  may  Itavo  inada 
in  cither,  the  Jour/mh  are  much  safer  guides  to  IJaydon's  cha- 
racter than  the  fiHtohioffrapfiy,  for  they  were  the  sincere  impulses 
of  the  inunu-iits  at  wliirh  Ihcv  were  written;  whrrcns  tlic  iiuto- 
hiopmpliy  (ihou^rh  fnunded,  Ilaydfin  tells  us,  on  earlier  journals) 
was  put  into  its  jire9<?nt  shajie  at  least  thirty  years  after  the 
events,  and  affords  numberless  instances  of  havint:  been  aceommo' 
dated  to  substtjuent  circu  in  stances  and  later  views.  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  appears  fr4nn  his  Interspersed  observations  to  be  a  BientU-innn 
of  grtiiil  sense  and  co(m1  taste,  seems  to  be  of  our  opinion,  that 
intrinsicaUff  a  ^  Life  of  JJai/don'  would  be  a  very  ftiiperfluous 
Work,  and  he  iiatundly  wishes  !o  ri'liuve  himself  frtnn  the  respon-  M 

sibility  of  such  a  publication  by  telling  us  at  tlie  outset —  m 

'  Tliis  is  not  a  biography  of  llnydoa,  hut  an  aviolioffraphy ;  not  a 
life  of  liim  by  mc,  but  hin  life  by  himself' — Preface. 
Tliifi  is  a  deliiate  and  ingenimis  apolojn'  ;  but  it  would  be,  we 
think,  a  very  uns;itisfactory  one  if  Mr.  Taylor  were  responsible 
for  the  fait  iti' puh/icaiioit.  W'c  are  not  informed  how  he  happened 
to  be  eniploved  in  this  task,  nor  in  what  relation  he  stands  1c>  the 
owners  of  the  MSS.  We  spp  by  the  will  that  he  was  not  an  ex- 
ecutor, and  we  gather  that  his  pei-sonal  kiiowlc<lfte  of  the  man 
was  very  slijjht,  if  any.  If  then  h«r  has  merely  assisted  in  doinif 
what  would  have  been  done  at  all  events,  and  Is  answerabli*  c»nly 
for  the  details  of  the  execution,  we  see  little  to  complain  of  anil 
much  to  conimencl  in  the  jnotle  in  which  he  has  performed  a 
somewhat  liazardous  duty.  Our  wonder  is  that  any  one  having 
the  least  personal  refrard  for  Hayd<m  should  have  consented  to  the 
appearance  of  a  work  whirh  does  htm  no  credit  as  an  artist,  and  is 
p*>8ili\cly  <listrtnceful  to  him  as  a  man.  It  will  be  pleaded  that 
Haydoii  himself  orderetl  the  publication  in  his  will.  \o  doubt  be 
did,  but  what  was  tli.i.t  but  another  symptom  of  his  mental  in- 
firmity '*  Tlie  will  was  written  but  a  few  moments  before  the  final 
act  ot  insanity.  Admitting,  however,  that  he  had  throuixhont  his 
life  the  same  dcsif^n,  the  iiamequeslitni  will  ariie,  Would  it  have 
been  justifiable  to  have  lent  him  a  pi-ntol  or  prcH-nrrd  hini  poison 
to  exrcute  the  suicide  which  be  committed,  merely  because  be 
were  mad  cnou|;h  to  desire  it,  and  is  it  more  justifiable  to  have 
hv[|ied  his  postiiumuus  insanity  to  Inlllct  suicide  on  his  cliaracter? 

Having  thus  entered  our  protest  af^ainst  what  wc  ronsider  a 
bad  principle,  seldom  more  indiscreetly  adopted  than  on  this 
occasion,  we  repeat  tliat  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  bis  part  with  deli- 
cacy, goc«l  feclinjT*  and  ^ood  sense,  anti  we  can  add  that — batin<>: 
this  originoli  mistake  of  sacrificing  liavdon's  personal  reputation 
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to  inferior  considrrations — the  work  itst-lf  is  one  singular  in  cha- 

iTactrr  lunl  powerful  in  various  kinds  of  intiTCSl. 

In  the  tirsl  place,  it  is  both  morallj'  and  physically  rnrioiis  to 
have  from  the  pntient  himself  so  rcmark.ihle  nn  example  of  the 
co-existcnrc  in  the  some  mind  of,  as  Urydon  phrases  it,  '  wit  and 
matlnrss/  of  saj^city  and  delusion,  of  a  sound  jmlsrtnent  oa 
many  mibjerlR  with  a  prrmnnent  and  inrorric^ible  aberration  od 
one.  Wo  read  of,  and  indeed  see  every  day  anmml  us,  specimens 
of  this  niorbi<l  combinalion,  but  we  know  nut  where  to  find  such 
an  anatomical  exhibition  of  it  as  Haydun  unconsciously  eives  us 
in  his  own  jierstHi.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  so  much  that  it 
grows  to  be  at  last  not  painful  only,  but  tedious  and  disgustinir- 

illr.  Taylor  has  been,  he  says,  ns  brief  in  his  extracis  from  the 

fiater  journals  as  he  could  be,  for — 

*  the  two  last  volumes  are  little  more  than  a  record  of  dcspcrnle 
5tnifr(»l(s,  alteruotiii^  witb  idesponding  nit»l  anary  pni testations,  all 
pointing  to  the  sad  catastrophe  whicb  brought  thia  stormy  career  to  • 
close.' — iii.  221. 

,'We  have   no  doubt  that  Mr.  Taylor's   suppressions  have  been 

Ejudi<'i<}tis,  and  mi^lit  have  been  <'arrird  inucli  fiirihcr  without  in*- 

Lpairtni;  the  general  result :  for  the  habitual  derangement  of  mind 

exhibited  in  the  later  journals,  tho«;?h  more  striking  in  de^ee, 

ris  obviously  of  the  same  class  and  arising^  from  the  same  causes 
as  his  earlier  hallucinations. 

In  the  next  place,  we  find — apart  from  his  delusions  about 
himself  and  his  own  style  of  art — no  Inconsiderable  degree  of 
acuteness  and  justice   in    his   appreciation   af  arlislical  subjects, 

■  and  particularly  n  great  deal  of  critical  and  biographical  observa- 
tion and  information  on  the  works  and  private  characters  of  his 
contemporaries,  too  often,  no  dout.it,   tinged  with  something  of 

rcrsonal  spleen  and  jealousy,  but,  on  the  whole,  freer  from  such 
tots  than  we  could  have  expectefl  either  from  the  pecaliar 
temper  of  the  man,  or  from  the  general  effect  of  professional 
rivalry.      His  natural  disposition  wtis  to  be  kind  and  candid. 

A  third,  and  what  will  doubtless  be  to  the  public  at  large  the 
most  interesting  feature,  of  the  work  is.  that  Haydon,  though  in- 
capable of  produ<-ing  even  n  tolerable  portrait  with  his  pencil^ 
turns  out  to  have  hail  a  great  'Uiil  l>oth  of  talent  and  (ante  in 
sketching  with  bis  jiev.  By  dint  of  what  be  called  enthusiasm 
for  art — but  which  would  be  more  generally  and  justly  character- 
izod  as  impudence  and  importunilv — he  forced  himself  into  com- 
munication with  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day, 
not  only  in  art.  but  in  literature  and  jKilitics  ;  and  by  registering, 
as  he  did  assiduously  in  his  Journals,  what  he  saw  and  heard 
amongst  them  with  an  easy  ofT-hand  cleverness,  evident  dili- 
gence. 
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gence,  and  general  g-ootl  fnttb,  he  has  left  us  a  catlection  uf 
anecdotes  very-  entertaining,  and  not  without  a  certain  importance 
Oslo  tlipcharartcrs  of  several  nl'  tlip  most  remarkable  personni^s  of 
his  time  and  onrs.  Indeed  this  'Life  of  llaydon' — if  we  could 
subtract  from  it  all  ihot  relates  to  the  poor  painter,  his  own 
troubles,  and  liia  own  works — would  be  a  peculiarly  amusing; 
book.  Jlut  vno.  must  t:ikc  tlie  volumes  as  we  find  tliem,  in 
which — as  in  most  of  his  own  pictiires^ — the  principal  fifjure  is 
decidedly  the  woret,  and  with  that  least  agreeable  porliun  of  the 
work  we  must  be^fin  our  obscrralions. 

Haydon  was  born  at  Plymouth  on  the  25th  of  January,  1786, 
where  both  his  father  and  ET^ndfather  had  been  respectable 
booksellers  ;  and  Haydon  himself,  after  having  been  at  two 
schools,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  arrived  at  the  liip^nltv  of  '  rend- 
ing VIrfjil  and  mnrderinj;  Homer,'  ivas  bound  apprenlice  to  his 
father's  trade,  for  which  it  soon  appeared  I)e  had  nrilher  taste 
nor  tenrper.  *  Now  be^au,'  he  says,  *  that  species  of  luiserv  I 
have  never  Itccn  without  since — ceaseless  opposition*  (i.  ft,  12.) 
This  is  true:  but  it  must  he  added  that  he  was  of  a  temperament 
that  during  his  whole  <'.iireercreate<l  opposition  where  he  wouhl  not 
otherwise  have  found  it.  By  a  series  of  accitlenis,  he  was  inocu- 
lated with  a  love  of  drawing.  He  probably  hail  some  bcretlitary 
turn — we  cannot  s.iy  taste — that  way  ;  for  his  {grandfather  was, 
if  Northrote  may  Im?  credited,  an  execrable  amateur  dauber. 
It  happenetl  too  that  one  of  his  scboolmnstera  and  two  of  his 
father's  apprentices  and  an  Italian  bookbinder  in  iiis  employ 
had  the  same  propensity : — 

'  The  apiwentici'^,'  he  arlds,  *  thought  rhey  were  geuiusft*  because  they 
were  idle.    One,  1  remember,  did  nothing'  but  draw  and  paint.' — i.  p.  8. 

Hnvdon's  own  turn  for  drawing  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
much  like  that  of  the  apprentices— an  excuse  for  Ijeing;  idle  : — 

*  My  falher'it  business  realized  a  handsome  iricunie:  I  Imd  iioihti);^ 
to  do  hut  to  puniue  his  cuurse  and  indepeiidenoe  wai  certain,  but  my 
repugnance  to  my  work  grew  liaily.  I  rose  early,  and  waudered  by 
the  5ea ;  sat  up  late,  and  pondered  on  ntt/  nmUlion.  ....  I  hattti 
day-biH>k!<,  Icitgers,  iltc.  1  haltd  stantiing  behhid  tlie  counter,  and 
iNStihed  the  cuiiomers.     I  hated  the  town,  and  peo])le  in  it.' — i.  12. 

One  dav,  after  inauHing  a  customer,  he  flung'  out  of  the  shop, 
and  never  entered  it  again  : — 

*  Now  what  iras  to  be  dwie  ?  Into  the  shop  I  would  not  go,  and 
my  father  paw  the  absunlUy  of  wislinig  it.  He  was  a  so<td,  dear,  fond 
father.  We  di*onwied  my  future  pntspeets.  and  he  a:ske<I  me  if  it  was 
Dot  a  pify  to  let  mich  a  fine  jwoperly  go  to  ruin?  **  I  rould  not  help 
it."  "  Why  ?  "  "  Because  niv  tpho'h  fram^  cimcttised  when  I  thought 
of  being  a  great  painter."     "  Who  Jus  put  tiiis  stufl"  into  your  hwid  ?'* 

"  Nobuily ; 
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"  Nabody :  I  liave  always  had  it"  "  Tou  will  live  lo  reiwnl  it" 
"  Kevcr;  I  wouM  rather  f/«-  in  (he  triiii."  Frieiwl*  were  cklli^iia; 
aunts  consulted,  uncles  -spoken  to;  my  lancriiagt*  was  tlie  suae;  niy 
deteatatlon  of  busintss  unaltered.  3Iy  resolution  no  tortures  ttf  (Ae 
rack  would  Ii:ive  alttTtni.* — i.  13. 

Just  at  this  time  aii  accident  occurretl  wl.icti  must  have  tamed 
a  soljcrer  mlnilt  but  it  utitv  eiuspcintetl  liis : — 

'  Liir-kilv  I  had  an  illnpiw  whirh  in  a  few  weeks  ended  ia  chronic 
inHiiiiiniation  of  tlie  eyes.  For  »ix  wfeks  /  wna  blind,  ami  my  (aniHy 
were  in  misery.  1  recoverwi  my  siyhl,  Imt  never  perfectly;  )uul 
another  attack — slowly  recovered  from  tfiat,  but  found  thai  my  natural 
tiyhi  urns  tjone,  attd  lliis  too  willi  iiiy  earnest  and  deep  jiia&sioii  for  art. 
*'  What  folly!  How  can  *fou  think  of  Iwiiig  a  paioter?  Why,  tm 
can't  se«,"  was  raid.  "■  I  can  see  enough,"  was  my  reply  ;  "  and,  see 
or  not  see,  a  painter  I'll  be ;  and  if  I  qui  a  great  one  wiUiout  seeincf,  I 
frhall  he  liie  first."  ' — lA. 

He  tlicn  proceeds  to  confess,  in  that  style  of  mingled  reaMttJ 
and  aberrati<m  wliich  marked  his  whole  life: — 

*  It  would    hnvQ   heen    ijoite  natural    for  an  i>rdinairy  mind  lo  IhbUt 
blindness  a  sutfioient  obi^tncle  to  tlie  practice  of  an  art,  the  esscuce  of  j 
i%hieh  seems  In  cotmit.1  in  perfect  siH'ht ;  but  *' when  the  divioily  do*k ; 
stir  witliin  ns."  the  most  ordinary  mind  is  urdinary  no  longer. 

'  It  is  curious  to  me  tiow,  forty  years  after,  to  reflect  llmt  my  dim 
fiigrht  never  occmrred  to  me  od  an  obstacle.  Not  a  lut  of  it.  2  found 
thut  I  coidd  not  shoot  as  I  xxm'A  lo  do ;  but  it  never  struck  me  that  Ij 
fthoulil  not  bo  able  to  paint.' — i.  14. 

All  this  is  to  Its  peculiarly  curious,  for  we  never  saw  one 
his  pictures  wlrhout  a  strong  impression  that  he  had  an  eye  even' 
for  J'l'rm,  but  above  all  for  colour,  very  ditTerenl  lium  the  rest  »if  j 
miuikitid.  VV'hen,  on  his  anivul  in  Li^ndoii,  he  waited  wtUi  A-i 
letter  of  introduction  on  Noithcotc,  the  old  cynic 

Mooked  maliciously  at  me,  and  said,  "I  remember  yeer  valher,  and] 
yeer  grnndtat/ur  tu  ;  he  used   tu  peint."     "Sn  1   have  beard,  ^ir.'*l 

"  Ees;  liepeintfed  an  elephant  nnce  for  a  tiger,  iind  hea!ik«d  my  \-ather] 
what  colour  the  ind/idL*  ^if's  ears  whs,  and  my  vather  told  un,  redditht, 
and  your  grand^'ather  went  home,  and  peinte<I  uti  a  vine  vemdltoo." 
— i.  22. 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  if  Haydon  inherited  his  gimnd-| 
father's  taste  for  drawing,  he  had  aUo  soniettiing  of  his  eye  (or 
cohtur. 

While  be  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  bought  from  one  of  thej 
apprentices  two  plaster  casts  of  the  Discobolus  and  Apollo: — 

'  I  looked  at  them  -^o  lornr  ihat  I  made  my  eyes  ill  attain.  I  doatedj 
over  tlihm,  I  dreamt  of  iliem,  and  when  well,  wandered  about  the  /ooitj 
in  lUtUts  ayony  in  search  of  books  on  art.' — L  14. 
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In  this  search  lie  found  He\'nolds's  Lectures  ami  a  volume  of 
anatomical  <irn\vin<^».     This  sealed  his  t'atc. 

'  The  ihinj  waa  done.  I  felt  my  destiny  fixed.  The  spark  which 
hail  for  yeiirs  Jain  Rlru^irlitiit  to  binze,  now  burst  out  for  ever. 

*  I  came  ilnwn  (o  l>irHiikfast  uith  Keynnl<l<i  tinder  my  iirm,  and 
opened  my  hxed  iiitenlioin  iu  a  ^lyle  of  such  cnery^'  that  1  deniolished 
all  argimKMitM.  My  molhuT,  rexauiin^  iiiy  Inoks.  whii-li  pn>bably  were 
more  ii/ie  those  nf'ti  mnniac  than  of  a  rutionnf  beiny^  biirsl  into  t«m. 
}Iy  futlier  wai  in  a  )KL8>ii)n,  and  the  u}iole  house  wiis  iij  an  tipr^ur. 
Kvery  body  that  ealled  duriJiif  tlic  (ioy  was  had  in>  to  bait  nie,  but  I 
attackid  ihem  itojirrcelt/  iliat  tlu-y  were  ^dail  m  leave  me  to  my  own 
reflections.  Airiricli'tn  lor  hnme  wtt<  stnollitfrutl,  not  extinguished,  Iu 
nie,  r  thought  only  of  Loiulon — Sir  Joshua — drawing — diateetttM — 
and  /lig/i  art.'~i.  14-lH. 

One  of  his  ideas  of  hiffh  art  was,  that  a  pr*^at  painter  must  be 
a  practical  aiiatomist;  hut  of  what  use  could  anatomy  be  to  one 
who  never  attained  any  certainty  of  topving  even  the  external 
form  of  the  Uvjnff  model  ?  Of  what  avail  was  it  to  him  to  '  t/et 
brf  heart  ail  the  mn&cles  of  llie  budr/  f  How  many  heads  to  the 
deltoid?  [one  of  the  humeral  jnus<-les,]  }yhere  does  it  rise? 
JVliere  iJt  it  inserted?'  (i.  15) — when  there  is  ahundant  proof 
that  he  was  not  sure  of  beiiin  able  to  copy  the  outline  ol  the 
arm  which  the  deltoid  had  elevate^l  ?  If  he  could  have  accurately 
copied  that  action  from  his  moilcl,  he  ha<l  all  of  the  deltoid  that 
was  required  for  a  rcprcscntaiiun  of  visible  nature,  wliicli  is  the 
objeci  of  the  painter.  No  tine  will  deny  that  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  inay  enable  an  artist  to  understand  belter  the  tippearancct 
of  his  models,  but  we  cannot  see  how  it  will  advaiue  the  pt»wcr 
of  imitatiuf}  them.  Old  Northcotc  and  others,  wliom  he  talked 
t<i,  tohl  him  plainly  *it  was  of  no  use;'  that  Sir  Joshua,  like 
most,  if  not  all  great  painters,  knew  nothing  aljuut  it.  IJut 
Haydon  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  And  he  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing; slran^fc  instance  of  Ills  pertinacity  '>n  this  point.  After 
he  had  gone  to  London  he  M'as  recalled  to  attend,  as  was  thought, 
the  death-bed  of  his  father.  On  tiie  T-cn/  next  m<miinff  after  hiB 
arrival  on  this  pious  visit,  which  mijjht,  one  should  have  thought, 
have  suspended  at  least  the  prosecution  of  such  a  class  of  studies — 

'  I  got  hftnes  and  m/isrtes  from  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital  and  was 
hard  tit  work  tfttit  rcry  night.* — i.  32. 

Well  might  his  uncle,  after  seeing  him  strclclictl  on  the  floor 
of  his  lodgings  in  L(>ndi>n  studving  anatouiical  plates,  report  to 
bis  ainicteil  father,  *  OA,  he  is  mad — he  is  certainhf  mad,* — ib. 

We  hare  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  early  proots  of  an  obstimte 
irregularity  of  mind,  first,  bucausc  it  gicw  with  his   gniwlli,  and 
is  to  he  traced,  we  tbinkf  io  every  subsequent  event  and  pro- 
duct' 
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duction  of  his  ortisdc  life,  but  sttil  more,  because  tbey  show  that 
all  the  verbiage  aljout  ffrand  gtt/h  nnil  Iiii/h  art  with  which  he    J 
duped  himself,  and  not  a  few   t'uUowcrs,    were  realtj"   the  self-    1 
excuses  of  a  man  who  had  neither  eyes  tu  see,  nur  judgment  to 
appreciate,  any  more  than  he  had  a  liand  to  copy  the  simple  and 
unexo^ST^ rated  aspects  of  nature. 

On  the  morning  of  the  J5th  of  ^Fay  the  Plymouth  mail 
brought  the  younjj  enthusiast  to  London.  He  had  letters  to 
Korthcutc  and  Opie,  uikI  his  sketches  of  their  aj)pearnncc  tiul* 
manners  arc  strilun;;  for  drollery  and  truth  ;  and  here  we  may  say, 
and  once  for  aU^  that  his  description  of  his  various  characters 
are  throughout  the  whole  work  enlivened  with  ^aphic  touches 
of  their  air,  dress,  innnner,  dialect,  and  |ktsou$  tJiat  bring  those 
of  them  whom  we  happened  to  know  very  vividly  to  our  recol- 
lection." 

He  immediately  became  a  student  at  the  Academy,  was  assi- 
duous at  the  drawing-school,  where  however  he  tells  us  *  he  tiad 
mo  great  repute,"  in  spite  of  his  diligence  in  the  stutly  of 
:anatomy,  and  practice  of  dissection,  which  he  still  pursued  with 
D  morbid  zeal.  In  l-'use)i,  the  keeper,  he  found  a  kind,  hut,  aa 
the  wliolc,  a  mischievous  instructor — for  Fuseli's  faults  as  an 
artist  were  too  near  akin  lo  the  extmva^mce  of  Haydon's  own 
dreams.  When  he  came  thirty  or  forty  vears  later  to  complete  or 
revise  his  autohiorpraphu  he  could  see  his  mnster  s  errors,  but  at 
that  time  they  seem  rather  tu  have  eoufirtiied  1dm  in  his  own. 

*  I  foucid  liiui  the  inoeit  grotesque  itii\turc  of  literature,  art,  seep* 
ticism,  imiflirtiry,  profanily,  and  kiiiilii<;s!<.  .  .  .  Weak  minds  h« 
deslrciytKt.  They  mistook  Hs  wit  for  reason,  his  iiidelicai;y  for 
breeding,  his  swearing  for  nianhncsft,  and  his  Jnfiilelity  for  ftirength 
of  mind;  but  he  m-as  aecompli«hed  in  elegant  literature,  and  had  the 
art  of  inspiring  young  minds  witli  high  and  grand  views.  I  tuld  hiio 
tliat  /  icoutti  never  paint  portraits,  but  devote  mytH;lf  to  high  art. 
"Keep  tu  dati^Kiid  Fuseli,  looking  fiercely  at  me.  "  1  will,  sir." 
We  were  more  intimate  frrni  ttiat  hour.  He  should  liave  checked  mOy 
and  pointed  out  that  portrait  was  ut^ufid  us  practice,  if  kept  subordi- 
nate, hut  that  I  was  not  to  allow  myself  lo  be  wilucwl  by  the  looacy 
lliut  it  brought  in  fnmi  making  high  art  my  ^rudumioaiit  object.  Thb 
would  have  been  more  sensible.'—  I.  29,  30. 

At  the  .'Vcademy  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Jackson,  and' 
soon  after  a  closer  with  VVilkie,  who  both  got  an  immediate  start 

•  TIi«e  mn.  howwer,  ioms  vxr«ptintw.  On*  error  of  lliis  VIwl  iiwnrlh  eorrwtipy. 
He  fay*  ttml  *  Loril  N*l»i>ii.' wlimn  hr  <a«r  uuce  in  1799,  and  aitum  in  IfOI.  imi  *  a 
liltU  liimintttivt  man,'  Tliii  wiu  itM  to.  Lotd.  NelMHi,  ILwugii  iliKbt  miwlr,  w*i  u^A 
Iwlow  tht  Av«Ta|{e  Itciglit  of  men.  Our  own  rrcullection,  uiU  tluu  <if  win*  Mill  •>ir' 
riving  who  kBrvr  hirn  mtjn  inliniftiely,  i*,  thai  li«  wu  lirtwvvu  S  f(«l  7  inchn  «iid 
•6rwt  8. 
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of  him  in  reputation  and  cinplovinpiit,  but  wry  grenproiisly 
endeavonrcd  to  brin"  forwanl  their  morn  obsctiro  friond  to  the 
notice  of  the  patrons  Ihey  themselves  had  acquired.  VVith 
Wilkie  the  friendship  seems  to  liave  biren  cordial  and  lasting: — 
and  we  doubt  whether  the  large  share  that  be  occupies  in 
these  Toliimrs  in  not  the  most  interesting — ns  we)l  as  to  Haydon 
the  most  rreditalilo— portion.  To  be  sure  be  tells  us  Tnany 
anecdotes  of  little  otlditics  and  fuibles  ibol  poor  \Vilkie  would 
hare  been  very  sorry  to  see  recorded ;  and  the  great  success  of 
the  painter  of  humlile  subjects  on  small  canvasses  sometimes 
provokes  the  envy  and  more  often  the  ire  of  Ifaydonj  whose  en- 
grossitiK  idea  of  anything  yrcn/,  wbs,  that  it  must  be  bif/ ;  huge 
sizes,  coarse  surfaces,  and  pound  brushes  were  bis  symbols  of  *  hiEjh 
art ;'  hut  notwithstanding  this  opposiiion  r>f  tastes,  and  a  still 
stronjier  one  in  manners  and  cbametcr,  Ilaydon  does  justice  to 
Wilkie's  genius,  industry,  raodcsly,  integrity,  and  amiability;  in 
ihort,  to  all  the  precious  qualities  in  which  Hay<1on  himsrif  w&S 
the  most  lamentalily  defii  ient.  The  first  and  most  distinguished 
patrons  of  Jackson  and  Wilkie  were  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Sir 
Georcc  Boitcimont.  On  the  favourable  reports  of  Jackson  and 
Wilkie  they  gave  commissions  to  Haydon,  not  onSv  before  they 
had  evfr  seen  him,  hut  it  senms  before  he  had  ever  painted  in  oil. 
It  was  Hnydon's  (3estiny  to  weary  out  and  disgust  both  theno 
amiable  ami  indulgent  men,  as  indeed  be  did  every  body  who  at 
any  time  of  his  life  interested  themselves  for  liim. 

About  this  period  Havdon  gives  us  many  ludicrous,  and  some 
serious  scenes  of  tlie  modes  of  life  of  tlie  crow<l  of  young  artists 
who,  with  various,  but  generally  like  himself  with  adverse  results, 
aspirifd  lo  the  fame  and  the  opulence  of  Rc>7iolds. 

Our  English  proverb  says,  '  poor  ns  a  poet ' — the  French  says, 
^  ffueux  comvte  un  petntre.'  They  are  both  too  tnie,  but  we 
believe  the  P'rcnch  one  is  the  more  extensively  so,  A  poor 
poet  may  have  some  other  resource  than  mere  rhyming — be  may 
try  other  styles  of  writing,  newspapers,  magazines,  even  penmim- 
ahip  at  a  desk — he  has  lime  to  spore — his  workshop  is  in  hi$ 
bead,  bis  to<ds  cost  nothing,  and  he  may  live  in  a  garret ; 
but  painting,  ^besides  being  an  art.  is  also  a  handicraft  whi(*h  en- 
grosses both  mind  and  hndy,  which  requires  a  fixed  position, 
some  accommodation  of  space,  and,  painting  portraits,  a  decent 
residence — its  materials  rct^uJrc  a  certain  outlay  tliai,  however 
m<Klerate,  generally  creates  a  debt  that  hangs  about  the  poor  artist 
for  years ;  and  the  production,  in  case  of  failure,  is  worse  than 
nothing,  for  it  is  an  incumbrance  to  the  owner  and  a  stimulus  to 
duns — a  picture  aumot  be  put  awfiy  in  a  drawer  like  a  poem,  nor 
can  a  poem  be  taken  in  execution  like  a  picture.     We  do  not 
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rely  on  Hnytlon's  example,  for,  thauRh  he  soflferDd  under  a\\  the» 
tlili'uruUiea,  be  exaizgrraletl  them  by  his  omd  faults  and  fotlips; 
but,  taking'  a  lar;jor  view,  we  believe  there  is  no  class  of  iniel- 
lectual  men  in  wbicb  more  instances  of  distress  are  to  be  found 
than  nmuniest  the  younjr  and  utulistiiiKui!ibL*d  painters. 

The  same  ubservatiun  may  npply  to  sculptors,  and  bcnce  it  is 
that  person*  of  these  classes  become  more  Icg-itimate  objects  of 
patrona;;e,  tluin  tliose  wliose  work  is  less  ilependenl  on  external 
circumstntices.  Patronage  tliercforc  judicionsly  administered  i« 
a  wliuiesomc  ami  almost  necessary  aliment  to  these  arts,  and  evea 
when  abusc<l,  ilUUrected,  or  t-npricious,  it  is  still  in  a  gK>t 
majority  of  cises — a  real  charity. 

VV'e  venture  to  siiy  these  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
patron.iire  of  vounfj-  artists,  on  fh'x  special  occasion,  because  Uir 
insatiable  pretensions,  importunity,  and  ingratitude,  with  which 
Haydon  confesses  that  be  bnrasse<l  all  his  patrons — we  might 
say  his  jMilitrjUs — must  tend  to  disf^ust  even  the  most  benevolent 
from  the  indulfjence  of  either  taste  or  charily  in  that  direction. 
TJicre  is,  we  think,  no  instance  in  which  those  wliom  Hnydon 
applieil  l'>  in  his  distresses,  high  or  Ion* — and  bis  audarit 
neither  spared  tlie  highest  nor  his  meanness  the  lowest — who 
did  nift  help  hitn  kindly,  liberally — many  of  tbem  nobly— 
and  there  is  not  otie  towanis  whom  these  pages  do  not  attest  hii 
flagi'ant  ingratitude  ami  injustice.  To  exemplify  this  would  re- 
quire LIS  to  enter  into  thi?  history  of  each  of  his  pictures  and 
each  of  his  patrons,  and  the  catalogue  would  be  too  long  and 
disgusting;  but  we  may  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  tl 
spirit  in  which,  even  when  his  ciwn  interest  was  not  concerned, 
he  liNiked  al  the  relative  duties  of  a  patron  and /ia/rf;rfee.  Lonl 
Mulgrave  bad  assisted  Jackson,  not  nicndy  by  jwrsonal  atten- 
tions and  professitHial  employment,  but  hy  a  pecuniar}-  allowanca 
till  bis  abilities  sliould  have  time  to  make  their  own  way  to  in- 
depfxidcnce.  This,  H:i\d(>n  tclJs  us,  .Jackson  forfeited  by  hit 
indolent  and,  what  would  be  worse,  his  low  habits: — 

'  Sooner  than  not  gossip,  he  would  sit  dawn  and  talk  to 
and  ralftSf  drink  brnndi/  and  water  tvitk  thrm,  and  jterhapt  simff 

touff At  last  his  rarcU-ssiiPjis  Ijocanie  so  apparent,  tliat 

SJulgrave,  in  a  paction,  cut  oti'  his  inrnme,  aiKi  threw  him  on  his  owif 
resuurces.     This  bniught  •laekwjii  to  his  bCDses.     He  tfxerled  himself; 

ami  he  told  me  that  it  had  saved  liim When  he  found  himself 

deserted,  he  dared  all  sorts  of  t/iiriffs  for  an  honeiit  subsistence,  ud 
found  iiiiiisclf  happier  as  his  own  nia>t(T.  i  thauk  O'od  I  never  Mad 
a  patron,  us  hn  had,  and  I  would  have  shown  the  dour  to  aujr  man  who 
had  offered  such  patronage' — i.  40. 

We  have  selected  this  story  not  merely  to  exemplify  Haydim'i 

character, 
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character,  but  to  do  justice  to  Jackson's  mcmnry.  There  is  no 
reason — indw!(],  quite  i!ik  ri'vcrsn — to  suspect  that  Haydon  had 
any  malevolence  towards  Jackson^  yet  we  arc  satisfied  that  this  is 
essentialty  erroneous  and  part  uf  it,  if  not  absolute  calumny, 
a  gross  exaffgeration.  In  the  first  placR,  Janlisan  was  npvcr 
•  deserted,'  for  the  special  assist;anre  was.  arrordinrc  lo  its  orio^inal 
design,  continued  until  it  was  no  hmjrer  nectled  ;  in  the  next 
place,  the  injurious  iiisitnialiun  nhout  *  dtxHfirf  all  sotIs  ofthine/s.' 
was  wholly  undeserved;  he  dared  nothing  that  was  not  natural 
and  reasonable:  what  wc  suppose  Hnvdon  liints  at  was  his 
having  painteil  for  a  time  portraits  in  water  colours  with  great 
taste  and  success— but  the  lest  of  the  charge  is  imirtr  serious. 
That  Jackson  was  nccasionally  indolent,  and  intermitted  for 
social  ronverse  the  solitary  labours  of  tlie  brush,  may  be  admitted, 
and  Wilkic,  in  a  lett<T  from  Mulgtave  CVistte,  where  Jackson 
was  expected  but  had  not  arrived  according  to  ap[>ointnient, 
deseriljcs  Lord  Mulgravc's  real  and  indulgent  feeling  on  such 
points ; — 

•  We  nre  all  fl-stonislrfd  that  Atr.  Jnckson  ha.-i  not  yet  arrived;  but 
he  is  nut  one  of  those  who  are  scrupulously  jnuictnal,  the  \\v  iiuglit 
be  uneasy  about  liiin.  I  lliiid  that  Lord  Mul^rave  is  asucll  acqiiaiiited 
with  his  feelings  as  we  arc.  lie  laui^hs  at  hix  un-«readines.<t,  is  amused 
at  liis  simplicity,  admires  his  talento :  but  gtieves  at  Ins  wiint  of  iti- 
dustn',  aud  moreover  observes  tliat  Jackson  is  a  persou  he  never  could 
be  angry  with.'^i.  48. 

Certain  it  is  that  LonI  Mulgrave  never  could  have  suspected 
Jackson  of  such  low  propensities  as  Haydoii  charges  on  liim.  It 
is  impossible  that  he  should  have  continued  to  he — as  he  was — 
a  constant  guest  in  Harlcv-street  or  at  Mulgrave  Castle,  if  his 
Lordship  couhl  have  any  idea  that  he  drcmk  with  hU  servants. 

And  then  Haydrjn  prondly  thanks  God  that  he  iietxr  had  a 
patron,  and  boasts  that  he  would  spurn  *ucA  jHxtTcnaqp.  But 
within  ten  pages  wn  find  luin  in  rapturous  erst.isies  at  ohtoiniug, 
through  the  recommendation  of  that  very  Jackson,  the  patronage 
of  that  very  Lord  Mulg^rave  : — 

*  This  ruiiseil  my  spirits.  I  had  go*  '">'  first  commission  for  a  grand 
historical  picture  "  to  set  me  tjoing,"  as  Loril  Mulgrave  had  promised. 
It  was  a  triumph  to  nie — a  reward  for  what  1  hail  suffure*!.  ]  wrtile 
home;  Cobley  [the  uncle  who  thonglil  hini  mail]  was  silenced,  and 
began  to  cry;  I'lymotith  was  tjuite  pleased.  I  was  really  iK-UMine  a 
public  character  .....  My  father  swure  Lord  Mulyrave  was  of  tiio 
right  sort.' — i.  49. 

And  the  wholeof  his  afier-life  was  employed  in  shifts, sometimes 
very  mean,  to  allure  patrons,  whom  he  as  rtmstintly  disgusted 
by  his  incapacity,  his  arrogance,  his  worrying,  and,  in  some 
instances,  his  extortion.  **' 


It  was  nftcr  he  had  rcceivetl  Lord  Mulerare's  commission  that 
he  began  his  first  picture  in  oil — a  flijfht  into  ll^K>'pt  (G  feet 
by  4 ),  of  whicli,  and  iti  fi^m^s  and  coniposilioD,  he  (fives  us  a 
minute  account,  remarkal>le  only  for  a  strongrn  omission — *  JuGCph 
is  holding  the  child  asleep,'  '  the  ass  on  one  side,"  '  two  angels,' 

*  and  the  Pyramids  in  the  distance* — but  no  hint  of  the  mother ; 
no  doubt  she  is  there,  hut  where  or  how  employed  we  know  not, 
never  having;  seen  the  picture,  which,  however,  we  snR|>eet  may 
he  one  of  Ilavdon's  best— for  it  obtained,  unknown  as  the  autlwr 
was,  a  good  place  in  the  Kxhibitiun,  and  was  Ixiu^lit  by  a  very 
good  judge,  Mr.  I'homas  Hope.  U  is  now  at  Deepdcnc— the 
only  one  of  Haydon's  pictures  (except  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Napo- 
leon and  Lord  Grey's  Iteform  D*.inquct)  which  we  know  of  in  itt 
ori^iciual  (Hisition.  The  fate  of  tlmse  [Minted  before  16^0,  he 
himself  was  dooinetl  to  record  in  that  ytAXy  when  old  Kcinogle- 
the  artist  asked  him — 

*  "  Wliere  is  your  Solomon,  Mr.  Ila^-doa  ?  "     "  Hang  up  in  a  pmeer's  ■ 
slioj)."     ••  YTbiTB  your  Jerusalem  f '      *'  In  a  ware-room  iu  HoIlKim." 
'*  Where  your  Lnzarus?"    "  Irian  upholsterer's  shop  in  Muuut-sireet." 
*'  And  your  3facf}eth  T  "     '•  In  Chancery."    ''  Your  Pharaoh  ?  "    "  In  , 
an  attic,  pledi^od."     "  Sly  GcmI  !     And  vour  Crtirtjijtion  )  "     "  In  s 
hay-loft."     '•  Aod  Si/etuur'     "  Sold  fo'r  half  price."'— ii.  137. 
And  ten  years  later: — 

'  An  accompli»liL-d  Frendmiau  canie  to  my  room  lo  see  my  works. 
"  I  have  none."    "  Where  ore  they  ?  "    "  My  Si^omott  is  rotting  in  ■ 
a  carpenter's  shop — my  Lozartu  in  a  kitchen. '  ' — iii.  46. 

These  bitter  lessons  had  no  effect  on  Haydon,  and  he  persisted 
in  pursuing  the  same  unpTatefiil  class  of  subjects  in  the  same  ' 
unpalatable  style  of  execution,  and  went  on  believing,  or  at  least 
asserting,  to  his  dyliig  hour,  that  this  universal  neglect  arose 
from  the  hostility  of  individuals  and  the  bad  taste  of  the  public, 
and  not  from  any  demerit  in  the  repudiated  pictures.  \\  c  shall 
endeavour  to  account  for  this  presently  b)'  a  more  powerful 
motive  tlian  mere  vanity,  which  we  think  could  not  alone  have 
resisted  the  evidence  of  such  mortifying  facts: — 

*  My  first  pirture  being  considered  verj-  promibiug,  I  had  now  begun 
Lord  Mulgrave's  Dcntatiui,  hut,  an  I   have  said  Iwfore,  I  found  the  , 
difficuliles  so  tnormous,  that,  by  Wilkie's  advice,  I  resolved  to  go  into 
Devoaihire  and  practise  portraits,' — i.  72. 

Here,  let  it  be  obser^'cd,  that  in  this   moment  of  his  first  suc- 
cess— and  success  in  '  history,'  too — he  had  already  forgotten  his  - 
pledge  to  Fuseli,  and  we  detect  none  of  the  contempt  for  por- 
traits which  he  subsequently  professe^l,  and  to  wMch  he  so  boldly 
attributed  what  he  considered  his  martyrdom.     He  readily  post^  ■ 
pones   Lord    Mulgrave's   historical   commissiuo,   and   attempts  ■ 
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poiiraits.      Now  this  was,   we  arc  satisfied,  the  real  point  oo 
which  bis  artistic  life  turned  :^ 

'  Here  [at  Plymouth]  I  resolved,  as  soon  as  settTeil.  to  paint  my 
friends  n.\  Jl/lern  guineas  a  Afarf,  a  griwi  j)ricc,  at  wliicli  I  soon  got 
full  emplosment.  EjrecraUc  as  my  porfraits  were  (I  Bineerfly  trust 
ttrnt  not  many  survive),  I  rapidly  accumulated  money,  nut,  prubablyi 
because  my  efforts  were  ttioujrhl  suceessfnl,  even  by  sitters,  but  more 
because  tay  friends  wUhed  to  give  me  a  lift,  and  thoug-ht  that  so  luueh 
enthufiiasiu  deserved  cncourag^ement.'— i.  72-3. 

He  mijfht  well  call  Ji/tfrn  (fuiueas  n  head  a  pood  price.  It 
tras,  as  be  sceuis  himself  tu  Imvc  [n^csaed,  a  factitious  one, 
which  could  not  have  been  maintnined  oven  if  bis  p<)rtraitB  had 
not  been  execrable :  but  why  should  they  have  Ijeen  execrable  f 
He  hail  painted,  and  exbibitcd,  and  sold  a  successful  history 
piece — be  was  iib^jut  tu  commence  another  on  a  subject  of 
'enormous^  difficulty — why  shouhl  his  heads  have  been,  ipxotei(t«, 
extcrtiblei  hut  so  execrable  they  were  as  even  to  deter  provincial 
patrona^.  Lord  Boringdon  and  his  lady,  a  celebrated  beauty, 
resided  near  Piynioutli — an  even  tolerable  portrait  of  XaAj 
Boringdnn  would  have  made  a  painter's  fortune : — 

'Both  my  Lord  and  Lady  seemed  disposed  to  patronize  me,  but,  a* 
usual,  I  did  not  mveted  in  jjortmits  of  ecery-datf  [no,  nor  of  any- 
<foy]  jteopTf,  aud  Lord  lloririgdon,  calling  one  day  wJipti  I  was  out, 
was  naturally  enough  not  over  well  pleaded  with  some  of  the  worst  of 
my  bad  efforts,  which  liappeued,  unfortunately  for  my  reputalioo,  to 
be  on  the  easel,  and  I  never  heard  of  him  more.' — i.  73. 

This  is  an  honest  confession  of  the  fart — the  main  fart,  that 
be  cottld  not  paint  portraits.  All  that  followed  was  delusion 
and  deception ;  and  because  he  found  that  he  could  not  paint 
reality  at  Plymouth,  he  hastenetl  back  to  paint  fiction,  which  be 
called  historif,  in  London.  He  had,  no  tloubt,  considerable 
power  o\  drawintf^  and  we  dare  say  his  outlines  in  chalk,  which 
were  probably  what  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Mulpi'ave  and 
Sir  Geor^  Beaumont,  were  clever ;  hut  he  could  not  paint — 
above  all,  he  found  he  could  not  paint  with  certainty  and  pre- 
cision, and  he  was  driven  into  the  visionary  and  the  vojrue.  We 
will  not  here  enter  into  the  t»enenil  reasons  that  make  us  think 
excellence  in  portraits  one  of  the  hi(>;he»t  tests  of  art.  The  human 
countenance  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  object  on  wbi<h  it  can 
be  employed  ;  and  whatever  the  subject  of  any  picture  may  Ije 
^— the  Cartoons — the  Transfiguration — the  sweetest  Correg^o— • 
the  richest  Titian — the  most  gorgeous  Hubeus,  the  liuman  coun- 
tenance is  the  snul  of  the  picture,  all  the  rest,  hnwerer  skilful 
or  splemlid,  are  but  accessories.  The  choice  of  the  subject,  the 
disposition  of  the  figures,  the  blended  harmony  and  contrast  of 
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colour  and  exprc«$iua,  rc<|uire,  nu  doubl,  a.  higher  nnd  a  mucfa 
rarer  rombinat»)n  of  qualities  tlian  a  siiiffle  ptirtrait.  VVt  see 
that  tbere  aro  thousands  who  can  do  the  latter  tolerably,  who 
can  make  no  approach  to  the  former;  but  wc  know  of  no  in- 
stance of  a  fine  f^vup  of  beads  from  any  hnntl  that  was  incapable 
of  prtKlucinsT  a  8iu)rle  fine  one.  In  fact  tlie  finest  portraits  in 
the  world  are  tiic  works  of  the  greatest  masters  in  general  art. 
We  had  said  so  nuich  to  counteract  the  weip-hi  that  has  been 
given — though  by  Mr.  Taylor  very  sparingly  and  with  judicious 
hesitation  (ii.  5'J) — to  the  idle  nonsense,  as  we  tliinJi  il,  of  poor 
Havdon'x  eternal  contrasts  between  portraits  and  '  bi^b  art,*  and 
to  explain  our  view  of  the  real  cause  of  his  aberrations  and 
pnmdoxes.  lie  coulil  not  encounter  the  realiti/  of  the  one  clan, 
and  escaped  into  the  v;is-uc  ami  runjwturnl  facilities  of  the  other. 
It  jnay  perhaps  be  said  that  Haydon's  Reform  Banquet,  which 
'includes  some  hundred  portraits,  might  be  adduced  as  coolia- 
diciing'  our  bvpothesis- — we  do  not  think  so:  all  he  want{^d  in 
snch  a  jilcture,  and  more  than  he  altnined,  was  a  ircneral  and 
indistinit  approach  to  likeness,  but  nothing  of  ihe  lifelike  indivi-  ^ 
duality  which  life-size  pdrtraitHre  requires.  .And  even  this  sort  | 
of  rciembUiuL-e  was  so  imperfectly  attained  in  that  work,  tliat 
Jjuydou  candidly  enough  tells,  that  *  JcfTrcy  did  not  rcco^ise  a 
[pintle  head  in  the  whole  picture'  (ii.  337).     We  are  surprised 

so  wholesale  a  censure  from  that  clever  critic,  for  onr  recol- 
lection is  thill,  I  bough  many  were  very  poor  sketches,  there  were 
several  very  recognizable.  This  deficiencv  in  the  jxiwer  of 
accurate  imitation,  cumbinetl  with  the  original  obliquity  of  poor 
ITaydon's  intellect,  is,  we  suspect,  the  solution  of  bis  incor- 
rifiible  obstinacy  and  eternal  failure. 

It  would  be  «^ually  idle  and  irksome  to  follow  the  infinite 
details  he  gives  us  of  his  processes  in  bis  so-cal1e<l  ^eat  pic- 
tures, his  puttini^  in  and  his  takinifs  out,  his  delusions  and  his 
blunders,  his  satlslaction  oveniiijlit  at  what  he  obliterates  next 
morning,  f>nlv  to  pnxlure  similar  monstrosities  the  itav  after — 
not  the  natural  an<l  inevitable  correction  of  imperfections  iucidcol 
to  every  work  of  every  kind,  but  radical,  we  nii^iht  say  despcnitc, 
changes,  which  prove  the  uncertainty  of  his  mind  and  the  in- 
cnpncity  of  his  hand.  Our  readers  who  liave  not  seen  the  book 
a)uld  not,  wltliout  an  example,  Uelieve  in  these  wihl  processes, 
or  of  tlic  delusion  under  which  they  are  jx-rfurmed.  Wo  shall, 
therefore,  jflve  a  few  short  extracts  from  the  history  of  the 
Deidatiis — Lord  M  ul};ravc*s  commission.  It  took  him  two 
years  altoc^ether,  nnd  fift^^n  months  of  uninterrupted  labour.  It  h 
was  begun  in  April,  1IS07— it  was  finished  in  March,  1800.  H 
h\  Octvbert   IbOB,   when   more   than    lialX  way    in    the    lime 
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occupietl,  anil  double  the  time  in  which  any  other  man  ml<!ht 
have  finished  the  picture,  we  find  the  following  entries  in  hi« 
journBl : — ■ 

'  1808,  Oct.,  Tucsfhy. — DttermiiKHl  to  oUiternte  my  prinnpnl 
^ffurf^,  and  did  so:  wh:it  time  one  lojies  fnjiii  inexperititce !  I  li««r 
am  happy  tliat  it's  over. 

*  HWhcWu//.— Had  Sam,  onf  of  the  Academy  porters — he  nat,  and 
I  sketched  in  the  whole  of  my  Hiitire  luiidt  better. 

'  Friday. — Put  in  the  hwiil  uf  my  lieru. 

*  Saturday. — Dashed  out  my  bead  tvithoiit  n  niomeiiiV  hesitation. 
'  Monday. — Pointed  the  chest  of  my  dyin^  figure. 

*  Wednesday. — The  chest  of  my  dying  ligure  looked  so  miserable 
that  I  nthbed  it  out. 

*  November  17. — My  A  pro'*  head  ia  Jtrtuhed ;  but  I  »ec  that  it  i* 
not  what  I  had  detcrmineti  on,  so  out  it  rome«  to-raorrow. 

*  Mtmday  21. — Expected,  a  model  that  never  came.  Got  a  AVcrt 
Indian  T  picked  up  in  llie  street:  a  Jiiie  head.  Took  out  my  ttero.' — 
i.  p.  92-97. 

After  having  read  in  the  preceding  pages  such  pompous 
accounts  of  his  preparations  fur  and  progress  with  this  picture,  anrl, 
above  all,  the  ra])ture  with  which  '  he  drew  till  lie  had  mastered 
these  divine  works  [the  Elgin  marbles],  and  selet  ted  for  Dentatux 
all  the  muscles  required  for  human  action,'  it  was  a  surprise  to 
find  him  falling  back  on  the  old  hackneyed  but  wholesome 
resource  of  a  model,  tlumgh  we  could  not  but  smile  at  findinj^ 
the  moilels  of  his  Roman  'hero'  were  the  Academy  porter 
and  a  West  India  black  ;  but  what  is  the  most  surprising  is  the 
sentence  with  which  be  concludes  these  confcssiuns  of  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt.  After  the  last  rubbing  out  of  his  '  hero's 
bead,'  he  adds — 

*  I  have  made  ttp  tny  miml  that  it  khtdl  be  such  as  the  ua£AT£ST 
TAlNTEit  that  ever  ljvkd  icouid  have  made  it.' — i.  97. 

Wc  can  oidy  say  that,  when  wc  saw  this  picture  in  the  exhi- 
bition, wc  thought,  and  wc  are  coii6rmcd  in  our  opinion  by  the 
print  of  it  now  before  us,  that  it  is  an  absurd  chaos  of  vulgarity 
and  distortion,  which  has  not  even  the  small  merit  iif  explaining 
what  it  moans  to  represent,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surj>riBed  nt 
learning  from  IJaydon  tliat,  when  he  went  two  years  after  to 
Loni  Alulgrave's  to  It»k  at  the  chef  dCamvre,  be  beard  that  it 
batl  been 
'  nailed  up  in  its  packing-case  and  left  in  a  stable.' — i.  ISa. 

In  ali  bis  subaetpient  pictures,  at  least  in  those  of  which  we 
retain  a  distinct  recollection,  we  find  the  snmc  faults  as  in  the  Oen- 
latus— bad  colouring,  confused  drawing,  indecision,  extr-ivaganre, 
and  vulgarity.      Jndecil  Huydon  bimself|  while  full  of  what  be 
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tfumgbt  the  success  of  his  Pharaoh  in  18^5,  ronsidered  it '  litde 
better  than  Dnntatus,  paiuled  ten  je&rs  before :  uid  that  on  tbe 
whole,  eighteen  years  had  donelittleforhistalent'  (iL107).  Two<rf 
them,  bowevcr/lhc  .  J  udpnunt  of  Sv)lomon '  <  1814)  and  the  '  K«>> 
inff  of  Lazarus '  (lJ*23(,  deserve  a  few  words,  not  only  for  bcng 
what  tliP  painter  considered  his  masterpieces,  but  tx-caiise  in  then 
his  characteristic  faults  are — we  cannot  aay  redeemed,  bat — direi^ 
sified  by  passajires  of  «  better  cbaraeter.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts — him- 
self an  artist  of  no  mean  promise — has  assisted  Mr.  Taylor  with 
some  critical  remarks  on  Haydon's  works,  from  which,  thoujrh 
written  with  becomin*:  tenderness  to  his  brother  painter,  we  could 
extract,  if  we  thoujjht  it  necessary,  a  confirmation  of  all  oor  own 
opiniuiis.     Of  those  two  pictures  Mr.  VVatts  says, — 

*  His  first  great  work,  the  Solomon,  appears  to  ue  (o  be  bcyocid  all 
oompariaoD  Im  be»t.  It  is  far  more  tijual  tbau  anything  e1»e  ]  bare 
seen,  very  powerful  in  executiou  aud  tine  in  eolour.  1  tliink  lie  hiA 
lowered  the  character  of  Solomon  by  making  him  a  half-joker,  but  the 
wliule  Iia^,  ut  least,  the  dignity  uf  powi-r.  Too  much  praicie  caiiuoi,  I 
think,  t>e  bestowed  on  the  head  of  Loiaruis.' — Ui.  332. 

We  a^ree  with  Mr.  Watts  that  the  Solomon  is  Haydon's  best, 
though  it  has,  to  our  eyes,  gross  defects  la  drawing  and  colour 
as  well  as  in  attitude  and  grouping:  but  we  eaiinnt  agree  ibat  be 
has  lowered  the  character  of  Solomon  by  giving  him  a  half-joking 
expression ;  we  think  it  decidedly  the  cleverest  idea  in  the 
picture,  and  gives  the  only  rational  solution  of  the  story.  Could 
It  be  believed  that  the  wisest  of  men  could  have  seriously  pn>- 
posed  such  a  test  'i  and  however  grave  he  may  have  looked  while 
pronouncing  his  sentence,  it  surety  would  be  natural  that,  on  the 
success  of  his  stratagem,  a  significant  smile  should  have  justified 
the  humanity,  as  well  as  the  sagacity  of  the  young  monarch.  We 
d(»  not  think  that  Haydon  has  <ione  it  well — he  was  yrry  inadequate 
to  paint  any  such  delicate  expression :  hut  surely  the  idea  is  not 
merely  ingenious,  but  natural.  All  the  rest  of  tbepictare  seems 
to  na,  as  we  have  said,  very  poor,  except  the  figure  of  a  youi^ 
mother  in  the  left  comer  of  the  picture,  hurrying  awny  with  her 
two  infants.  Her  face  is  the  best  if  n«l  the  only  specimen  of 
female  Ijeauty  that  we  recollect  in  all  Haydon's  works  ;  and  it 
was  painted,  he  tells  ns,  from  Patience  Smith,  a  gipsy  whose 
loveliness  he  celebrates  and  for  once  succeedetl  in  transferring 
to  his  canvas.  If  it  was  like,  it  would  certainly  be  a  pnwf  that 
both  Haydon  was,  and  we  are.  under  a  mistake  that  be  cuuld  not 
have  {minted  portraits  ;  but  we  suspect  it  to  have  been  a  lucky 
ideality  snggestett  by  the  gipsy. 

The  head  of  Lazarus,  celebrated  by  himself.  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  Watts,  is,  in  our  opinion  also,   very  remarkable:  the  pale, 
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gbMtly,  bewildrrcd  stare  always  struck  us  as  a  represpntatioo, 
aliDDsi  sublime,  uf  what  might  be  iiiiaginetl  uf  a  state  in  wbicb 
death  and  life  would  be,  as  it  were,  cu-existent.  In  fad,  it  is 
very  like  what  Maydon  himself  said — {20th  June,  1810 — ten 
years  iH-lure  he  made  his  own  altempt) — of  Sebastian  del  Piombo's 
pic-turc  (now  in  the  National  Gallery)  on  the  same  subject ; — 

'  The  h«id  of  Laamij*  has.  a  fine  txiirevtiou,  like  a  mau  just  from 
the  grave,  it"  if  he  was  astonislicd  and  had  not  retiovenni  hU  percep- 
tions.'—i.  146. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  : — 

*  Lonvf  before  I  knew  anything-  of  Haydon  or  his  life,  I  have  nften 
paused  before  the  awful  &re  of  Liisanti  in  that  pieiure,  wondering 
how  tiic  Kime  mind  (hat  conceived  the  I^zarua  eould  have  fallen  into 
the  coarse  exaggeratioti  of  some  of  the  other  tigureii  of  the  cutnpoailiou.' 
— ii.  4. 

Such  was  our  own  feeling;  but  the  publication  of  these 
jouroals  a  little  diuiiuisbes  our  wonder,  and  accounts  for  ttixs 
sinirle  bit  of  cleveniess,  byctrcumstnuccs  (juite  reconeileabic  with 
our  low  estimate  of  bis  general  iwiwers.  Its  first  Ktrikin^  effect 
is  undoubtedly  produced  by  jls  liein^  a  jialiiii  patch  (we  do  not 
use  tlie  term  disrespectfully,  but  to  express  its  insulation)  con- 
trastin;^  witli  ihc  muddy  daubiug;  whicli  surrounds  it.  He  tells 
us  whence  he  got  that  effect : — 

'  Whilst  looLJng  nvi^r  prints  at  the  Tlriliiib  Museum  one  day  about 
this  tiuu:  [uutumn,  I820J,  T  sa%v  a  K^useilutiun  of  Lazanu  hi  nach  a 
state  that  a  s|)ace  wbs  [fit  vaeaiil  where  the  head  of  I^aruH  ought  to 
be.  My  imagin.itiao  tllleil  the  vacancy,  and  I  trembled  at  my  terrific 
conception  of  the  head.' — i.  383. 

This  ronc<>pti<m — whatever  it  might  have  been — was  not  that 
which  ultimately  filled  the  startling  vaCfUict/—(oT  we  find,  two 
years  later,  that — 

*  3Iy  pupil  Itcwick  sat  for  it,  and,  as  he  had  not  sold  his  exquisite 
picture  of  Jacob,  he  looked  quite  tbiii  and  anxious  enough  for  such  a 
lu^ud.' 

The  poor  youth  was,  it  seems,  stirving-. 

*  ■'  I  liofw  yoii  cet  your  food  rpgidarly  ?  "  said  I.  lie  did  not  answer ; 
by  degrees  hi«  cheekH  n-ddeued,  Ids  eyes  filk-tl.  hut  he  subdued  Ida 
feelinipi/ — ii.  31. 

Here,  then,  again  we  have  a  kind  of  portmit,  and  we  cannot 
but  suspect  the  vag;uc  uncertainty  of  his  hand  (like  Proto- 
pmcs's  sponf^cj  jaravc  that  air  of  gbastliness,  which,  in  a  mere 
portrait,  would  have  been  execrable,  but  in  this  lucky  circum- 
stance pru<Iures  certainly  an  awful  effect  in  spite  of  the  ueau 
accessories  that  surround  it. 

In  the  midst  of  these  signal  and  (o  him  erentually  niinous 
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failures  thero  was  one  tlung^  tbal  never  deserted  liim,  liis  Imper- 
turhnble  srlf-cnnfidence.  He,  as  we  have  seen,  ihoujjlil  that  bU 
Uoniatus  was  to  equal  \.\\e  ijrmtpst  painters  thai  ever  lived.  Before 
he  be^an  Solumun,  he  had  this  dialogue  with  bis  friend  Mr. 
Prince  Hoarc: — 

"  What  aro  you  ftoing  to  paint  ?"  "  Solomon'*  Judgment." 
Rubens  bikI  Itfiff'ueltf  (lave  botli  tried  it."  '•  So  niucli  the  better,"  I 
said;   ''  lUUcU  (he  itonj  heUer"—\.   I7l. 

Even  in  the  last  months  of  bis  exhausted  life,  while  be  was 
expendin*^  the  dregs  of  whatever  power  he  ever  possessed  in  an 
almost  uK-chanical  reproduction  of  his  own  Napoleon  and  Well- 
inglou,  lie  stands  l>efore  one  of  tliesf  manufactures,  and  apostro- 
phises himself  in  a  burst  of  admiration  : — 

*  What  maffic!  what  ^re!  whnt  unrrrittg  hand  and  et/e!  tehat 
fancy  !  what  poiver  !  what  a  gift  of  Cod .'  I  bow  and  am  grateful' — 
iii.  24o. 

And  when,  after  all  these  faihirrs  in  'high  art,'  he  bejjan  to 
practise  tlie  lowest  and  most  jpioble  slv'e  of  the  grotesque,  from 
the  gapinjr  admirers  of  Punch  in  the  streets,  and  from  the  vulgar 
and* dis^stinipr  conihination  of  viic  and  elTronlerv,  mirth  and 
misery,  in  the  •  Motk  Klcction'and  *  Chairiner  the  Member'  in  tlie 
Kintj's  Heneh  Prison,  he  boldly  asserts  that  he  equals  Hnj»arth. 
Talking  of  one  of  the  beads  in  tlieae  pictures,  he  exclaims: — • 

*  The  careless,  Irish,  witty  look,  the  nhundon  de  gatete  of  his  bead 
and  expressiriii,  was  never  Mirpa^setl  by  Ilnirf»rtli.  7%w  it  mi/ grnuine 
heliefand  convictivn,  and  so  will  posterity  think' — li.  169. 

This  mention  of  IIo<jnrth  remiiiiU  us  of  another  aspect  of 
Haydon's  (character,  of  wbirh  he  ne^t-r  flreamt,  and  whieh  Mr. 
Taylor  seems  to  Iiavc  only  sWjjhily  observed — we  mean  simple  and 
farcical  absurdity.  The  general  tt-nor  of  bis  insanity  is  melan- 
choly to  contemplate  ;  and  even  where— as  it  often  happens — 
it  is  pushed  to  a  ridiculous  tontmst,  it  is  only  the  more  painful — 
'  SIcimIv  niiidiitss  Irtiigliiti;^  wild 
Amidst  fieverest  woe  * — 
but  bis  ordinary  life,  before  the  extent  of  his  derangement  was 
revealed  by  his  mclanrboly  end,  was  only  lauffhe<l  at  as  a  living 
pendant  of  Hoparlh's  Distressed  Painter  or  Dnraiied  Musician. 
VVefin<l  in  !Mr.  IJurrow's  remarkable  story  of  *  La*eiiaro,*u  chapter 
entitled  *  The  Historical  Puiu/rr,'  in  which  it  is  impossilde  not 
lo  recognise  Ilayd*)!!;  and,  whatever  there  be  of  reality  in  other 
portions  of  that  extraordinary  work,  the  light  afforded  by  thew 
journals  enables  us  to  pronounce  that  the  picture  given  of  blm — 
which  we  first  read  as  a  couiie  exaggeration — is  minutely  correct, 
and  out  one  jnt  more  ludicrous  than  the  living  original.     The 
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reality  of  ttic  stor^*  is  attested  in  those  volumes.  Mr.  Taylor 
does  not  give  us  the  entries  from  the  original  jouraal,  but 
substitutes  the  fullowinx  slntenicnt,  which  sutHciently  aulhentl- 
catea  Mr.  Borro\?'s  dcscriptiun  ; — 

'  By  the  einl  of  May  (1824)  he  Iwd  two  more  portrait  subjects  in 
hand.  Onu  a.  family  group  of  citizetia,  and  tlia  otiier  a  fulJ-lGngth 
of  Mr.  Hawkes.  ex-timyor  of  Xorwich.  .  .  .  The  grwl  drawhat-k  was 
the  recpption  the  critic*-  g;n,ve  these  portraits  when  exhihiteft ;  but  we 
shall  perhaps  do  tlie  critics  justice  if  we  beUeve  that  Haydon's  pnrtmits 
had  something  about  them  provokiiiffh-  open  tr)  ridieote.  Tlif  iu'roic 
style  Cfiiild  Itardty  have  lieen  adapn^  to  a  provinrini  ex-inayor. 
Initecd  1  (im  assnri'd  tluit  in  tliiK  perJorntaiice  he  had  represented  the 
mayor,  of  pniportifins  iihi  heniic  ever  to  have  got  through  the  doorway 
out  of  wlkich  Hie  was  supptxsed  to  have  issued.' — ii.  7<I,  S6. 

Tlio  authnr  of  Laven|;p'o  was  not  one  of  those  critics,  for  his 
work  was  not  published  for  some  years  after  llayduii's  deatli. 
The  story  is  tliis.  Mr.  Borrow's  brother,  himself  tin  artist,  re- 
sidins:  nt  Norwirh,  was  deputed  tn  engage  Mr.  Haydon  in  the 
work,  and  Mr.  Borrow  accompanied  bim: — 

'  The  PaiMer  of  tlie  Heroic  resided  a  preat  way  off,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  town.  Wc  had  some  diffit-ulty  in  obtaining 
admission  to  him — a  maid-servant,  who  opencf]  the  door,  eyeing 
us  somrMvliat  suspiciously  :  it  was  not  bintil  rnv  brother  had  said 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  ihc  painter  that  we  were  pcnnilled  to 
pass  the  threshold.  At  length  wv.  weie  shown  iulo  the  studio, 
whpre  wp  found  the  painter,  witli  an  easel  and  brush,  standings 
before  a  \\v\^c  piece  ol  canvas,  on  which  he  had  lately  commenced 
painting  a  heroic  picture.  The  painter  might  be  about  thirty- 
five  years  old  ;  he  had  a  clever,  intcllii^enl  cuuntenanee,  with  a 
sharp  grey  eye ;  his  hair  was  dark  brown,  and  cut  k-Ia-Kofael,  as 
I  was  subseijucnlly  told,  ibal  is,  there  was  litlW  before  and  much, 
behind  ;  he  did  n'>t  wear  a  neckelulh,  but  in  its  stead  a  Vdack 
riband,  so  that  his  neck,  which  was  rather  fine,  was  somewhat 
exposed  ;  lie  had  a  l>road,  muscular  breast,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  a  veiv  fiae  fijjure,  but  unfortunately  his 
legfs  and  thijjlis  were  snuicwhat  short.  He  recognised  my  brother, 
and  appeared  glad  lo  see  him. 

*  "  What  bnngs  you  to  Lon(h)n  ?  "  said  he.  Whereupon  my 
brother  gave  him  a  brief  account  of  his  commission.  At  the 
mention  of  the  hundred  pounds  1  observed  the  eyes  of  the  painter 
glisten.  "  Really,"  said  be,  when  my  brother  had  concluded, 
"  it  was  very  kind  to  think  of  me.  1  am  not  very  fond  id  painting 
portraits  ;  but  a  mayor  is  a  mayor,  and  there  is  sonielhiog  gnind 
m  that  idea  of  the  Norman  arcli  [of  Norwich  Cathedral,  out  of 
which  the  mayor  was  to  issue].      I  '11  go.     Moreover,  1  am  just 
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at  this  mmnent  confoundedly  in  neetl  of  money;  and  when  rou 
knocked  at  the  door,  1  don't  mind  ti'lling  yon,  I  tliougitt  it  wag 
some  dun.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  hut  in  the  capital  they  have 
no  Itistc  for  the  heroic,  they  will  scarce  tcpok  at  a  licroic  picture ; 
T  am  glad  to  hear  ihat  thcv  have  better  taste  in  the  provinces. 
I  '11  go.     When  shall  wc  set  off?  " 

*  Thereupon  it  was  arranged  between  the  painter  and  my 
brother  that  ilicy  should  dejiait  the  next  day  but  une ;  ihey  tlicn 
began  (o  talk  of  art.  "  1  '11  btick  to  the  heroic ,'  said  tlic  pointer. 
'*  1  now  and  then  dabble  in  the  comic,  but  what  I  do  g'lvca  mc 
no  pleasure,  the  comic  is  so  low :  there  is  culhing  like  the  heroic, 
I  am  engaged  here  on  a  heroic  picture,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
canvas  ;  **  the  suhject  is  '  Pharaoli  dismissinir  Moses  Irout  l'-gypti' 
after  the  last  plague — the  death  of  the  first-horn  ; — it  is  ool  far 
advance<l — that  finislip<l  figure  is  Moses."  Tliey  hoth  looked  at 
the  canvas,  and  I,  slandlng  behind,  took  a  modest  peep.  The 
picture,  as  the  painter  said,  was  not  far  advanced;  (he  Pliaravb 
was  merely  in  outline.  My  eye  was,  of  course,  attmclrtl  by  the 
finished  figure,  or  rather  what  the  pauiier  had  called  the  finished 
figure;  hut,  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  it  appe.ire*!  to  me  that  there  was 
soinetliing  defective — somclUiug  unsulisfaclory  in  the  figure.  I 
concluded,  however,  that  the  jiuiutcr,  nntwilhstondiug  wliat  he 
had  said,  had  omitted  to  give  it  the  fmisliing  touch.  **  I  inlrnd 
this  to  be  my  Ijest  picture,"  said  the  painter;  "  what  I  want 
now  is  a  face  for  Pharaoh  ;  1  have  long  been  meditating  on  a 
face  for  Pharaoh."  .... 

*  On  the  morrow  my  brother  went  again  to  the  painter,  with 
whom  he  dined  ;  I  did  nnt  go  with  him.  On  his  return  he  said, 
**  The  painter  lias  been  asking  a  great  many  questions  about  you, 
and  exprcss»l  a  wish  that  you  would  sit  to  him  as  Pliaraoh ;  he 
thinks  you  would  make  a  capit.il  Pharaiil;."  "  1  have  no  wish  to 
appear  on  canvas,"  said  I ;  "  moreover,  he  can  find  much  better 
Pharaohs  ihtui  myself;  and,  if  he  wants  a  real  Pliaraoh,  there  is 
a  certain  Mr.  Pctiilengro."  .  .  .  .  "  Xo,"  said  my  brotber,  "  he 
will  not  do,  he  is  loo  short :  by  the  by,  do  you  not  think  that 
figure  of  Moses  is  somewhat  short?"  And  then  it  appeared  to 
me  that  I  hail  ihouglil  tbc  figure  of  Moses  somewhat  short.  .... 

*  On  ihe  morrow  my  brother  departed  with  tlie  painter  for  the 
old  loHii,  and  tht>n>  the  painter  painted  tlie  mavor.  I  did  not 
see  the  picture  for  a  great  muny  years,  when,  cliancing  to  be  at 
the  old  town,  I  beheld  it. 

*  The  original  mayor  was  a  mighty,  porllv  man,  with  a  butl's 
bead,  black  hair,  body  like  that  of  a  dray  horse,  and  li^a  and 
thighs  corresponding;  a  man  six  feet  high  at  the  least.  To  Ids 
bull's  head,  black  hair,  and  body,  the  painter  had  done  justice  ; 
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there  was  one  ])ojul,  however,  in  which  the  portrait  did  not  cor- 
respuod  with  the  ongionl — the  legs  were  disprapdi'Liormhly  short, 
the  painter  harinc:  substituted  bis  own  Ip-^s  for  thnse  of  iho 
mayor,  which,  when  I  porceived,  I  rejidced  that  I  had  not  ron- 
senied  to  be  painted  ns  Ftmraoh,  for.  if  1  haH,  the  chances  are 
that  he  would  have  served  nic  in  exactly  a  similar  way  as  he  had 
served  Moses  and  tlie  mayor. 

*  Short  legs  in  a  heroic  picture  will  never  do ;  and,  upon  the 
wliole,  1  think  tlie  [»ainler's  ulUnnpI  at  the  heroit  in  pniulin>r  the 
mayor  of  Ihe  old  town  a  decided  failure.  If  I  ani  now  ai>kcd 
whether  the  picture  would  have  been  a  heroic  one,  provide<l  the 

rainier  Imd  not.  substituted  bis  own  leg;s  for  those  oi  the  mayor, 
must  suy,  I  uiti  afTai<l  nol.  I  have  uo  idea  of  making  heroic 
piclunfs  out  of  English  mayors,  even  with  the  nssistiince  of  Nor- 
man arches  ;  yet  I  am  sure  that  capital  pictures  mipht  be  made 
out  of  English  mayors,  not  issuing:  from  Norman  an-lies,  but 
rather  from  the  door  of  the  *  Checquers  '  or  tlie  '  JBrewers  Three* 
The  painter  in  question  had  frreat  citmic  power,  which  he  scarcely 
ever  cultivated  ;  he  would  fain  be  a  Ral'ael,  which  he  never  could 
be,  when  he  might  have  been  something  quite  as  pood — another 
Ilo^rth;  theonlycomic  piece  which  heever  presented  to  the  world 
beiujC;  something  little  inferior  to  the  Ijest  of  thai  illustrious  master.* 
We  will  not  dispute  Mr.  Bormw's  surmise^  founded  no  doubt 
on  the  Mock  Election  (though  that  was  not  painted  till  1827), 
that  Ilavdon's  real  forte  was  the  comic,  and  that  he  miffht 
have  made — in  conception  at  least -—nearer  approaches  to 
Hogarth  than  1o  Rapliael.  We  know  not  whether  such  subjects 
were  congenial  to  his  nature,  but  they  were  certainly  more 
within  reach  of  his  powers:  they  did  not  require  elegance, 
precision,  or  taste ;  and  the  natuinl  defects  of  his  style,  loose 
execution,  and  rxtravagant  ideas,  that  shock  one  in  the  Dcn- 
tatus,  Lazarus,  or  Christ  in  the  Garden,  are  equally  recopniswl, 
but  more  easily  forjjivcn,  in  the  grotesque  scenes  of  the  King's 
Bench  orKies.  But,  whether  it  was  from  his  dcfcLtive  si^hl,  or 
from  tlie  want  of  manual  dexlerity,  or  finally  from  the  woolly, 
fur/y  practice  of  bis  large  canvases,  we  liave  preat  donhts  tliat  he 
could  have  nuule  any  nearer  approach  to  the  simplicity  and  the 
distinctness  of  lioirnrtli,  than  he  diil  to  tlie  hijrber  qualities  of  the 
great  mastpns  after  which  he  aspired,  and  which,  poor  man,  be 
believed  he  had  attained.  We  shall  close  our  observations  on 
^is  paintings  with  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  what  is  un- 
doubtedly Ids  best  work — Sir  Robert  Peel's  Napoleon — which, 
thiiugh  BO  much  above  all  that  we  have  been  exainining,  afToids 
some  traits  of  his  peculiar  character.  Mr.  Taylar  lulls  us,  under 
the  date  of  1829,  that— 

*  about 
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'  about  thU  time  I  find  the  first  skelcli  of  a  Riibjnrt  which  Hp  afler- 
words  paitiled.  and  unth  whiRh  Haydnn'a  niune  is  more  idenrifiird 
Ihait  with  any  other  of  hia  works — I  nifan  NapolMn  at  St.  Hetena 
coiiieniplntinu:  idu  setting  euii.  Tliis  first  nkftch  w  marred  by  an 
aUc;^ric.il  Itrirnnnia  with  her  lion  in  tlte  duucU,  which  luckily  Itc  did 
mit  riirry  iuto  tftc  picture.' — ii.  227. 

Bv  '^  pirtttrgy  Mr.  Taylor  evidently  means  Sir  Robert  Peel'i, 
but  there  was  a  sTnnll  picture  painted  fnim  this  first  sketch- 
minus  ihc  Britimnia — of  which  an  engraving  was  published:  of 
this  his  journals  at  the  time  make  no  mention,  but  two  yean 
later  we  find — 

*  8th  Dec.  1880. — Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  me  a  commission  to  puut 

Napoleon  musing,  sire  of  life' — U.  2G6. 

And  his  account  of  the  Peel  picture  which  he  published  on  its 
exhibition,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  former  small  picture 
was  only  a  sketch,  tbe  success  of  wliich  induced  him  to  profluce  it 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  slale  the  care  and 
trouble  he  tiud  taken  to  get  all  the  detuiU  of  the  person  and  cos- 
tume {orthe  picture  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  All  this,  wc 
believe,  was  a  mercpiiff':  the  larfjer  picture  was  painted  from  tiie 
smaller  one,  and  this  was  painted  IVum  nutbing  but  a  little  bronze 
statue.  Ttie  slight  mention  of  tUeJirxt  picture  was,  it  seems,  in* 
tended  to  slur  over  or  soften  the  cnntradiction  that  it  afforded  to 
the  obstinate  protests  of  H-'iydon's  wliole  life  against  cabinet 
pictures  and  small  sizes.  We  never  saw  that  small  picture,  but, 
il'  our  recollection  of  a  print  made  from  il  be  correct,  it  differed  In 
no  respect  from  the  larger  one;  and  the  following  account  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  commission,  which  we  hearil  at  the  time,  and  be- 
lieve to  be  authentic,  confirms  our  recolleciion.  Tlie  story  as 
told  us  was  this  : — Sir  Robert,  walking  iu  tbe  street,  was  struck 
by  II  small  print  in  a  shop  window  representing  Xapoleon  as 
looking  at  the  last  gleam  of  the  setting  sun,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  ihat  so  simple  and  appropriate  an  idea  should  belong 
to  Huydun.*  He  had  already  been  (who  witha  name  andcbaxac- 
ler  for  wealth  and  taste  had  not?)  much  importuned  by  the  un> 
fortunate  artist,  and  had  cliaritably  relieved  him  ;  he  now,  with 
his  usual  discrimination  and  nice  tact,  thought  that  this  wotdd 
be  a  gt^>d  occasion  to  serve  him  without  incumbering  himself  with 
one  of  bis  speculative  works.  Here  was  a  defined  and  settled 
subject  which  the  p.T,inter  wnultl  have  only  to  cojiy  on  a  larger 

*  WhTlnlieu  pa^^t  arr  {lUM^iiK  il>r<ii);;ii  l!ie  jxrti.  irr  Irani  thai  th«  idea  wu  not 
H^jdoii'ianrr  a11.  We  nrvosnutnl  Uv  a  j^ejill^nmn,  who  Ii3d  teeit  it,  lliut  tii  id  Mliliuii 
of  *  l.v*  Mi^i£rii«iim*  o(  Caiimir  D^laviftnr,  puhlislied  in  I'arii  in  lti«  year  iHH,  Ibcte 
it  a  iri]p]*-tie  of  NupoWu  gatiiif  on  iite  tea,  exactly  KMmbling  HaydDc'i  pietur«. 
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canvas,  and  into  which  no  crotebets  or  I'a^raries  could  be  introdaced. 
Haydon  did  not  mucb  rpHsli  this.  Ho  rather  wiBhed  to  paint  a 
different  Napolpon,  which  he  said  would  nfford  him  more  scope. 
This  wfis  exartly  what  Sir  Robrrt  was  afraid  of,  and  he  pru- 
dently, and  fortunately,  even  for  the  somewhat  offendwl  artist 
himself,  piTsisteii  in  rcquirinrr  a  facainiiln  of  the  ihiiig^  which 
his  excellent  judfjment  hail  selected. 

Here  we  rlose  all  that  we  ibink  it  necessary  to  Ray  of  the  artist. 
We  tee  in  his  works  and  in  his  views  on  nit  the  same  morbid 
influence  as  in  his  life  and  his  death;  and  if  there  be  spots  in 
them  thai  approach  to  tatrtit,  or  even  common  sense,  such  as 
portions  of  the  Sf>]omi:>n,  the  face  of  f^nzanis,  or  the  Napoleon 
musinnf,  they  are  obviously  accidents  loo  insulated  and  too  few 
to  save  their  author  fniin  the  judgment  of  having  been  on  the 
whole  one  of  the  most  defective  painters  of  his  day. 

His  personal  character,  at  least  as  to  prrvbity,  is  even  less  salisfao 
tory.  He  was,  it  appears,  a  good  husband,  an  afftH'tionnte  father, 
and — ^a  less  ordinary  merit — a  kind  and  even  fonfl  step-tather  ; 
his  ideas  of  his  own  merit  were  so  hif^h  thnl  he  did  not  contle- 
acend  to  envy  any  one;  ami  even  when  he  could  not  bui  reniaik 
with  some  (le^ee  of  mortification  the  successes  of  his  nrquaint- 
anees  and  friends— Jackson,  Wilkie,  Landseer.  &c, — it  was  rather 
with  womler  than  resentment — nan  et^mdem  invideo — miror  mafiis  ; 
and  his  spleen  is  rarely  directed  against  the  merits  of  the  man, 
however  violentiv  a-^ainst  the  depvavily  of  public  taste.  What 
he  may  have  been  in  ordinary  social  life  we  know  not,  hut 
the  journals  aifurd  such  innumerable  instances  of  friends  made 
and  lost,  and  yet  regained,  and  of  dupes  deceived  and  cheated, 
hut  who  were  still  willinfj  to  be  deceived  and  cheated  to  the 
last,  tliat  we  cannot  doubt  that  be  must  have  had,  under 
a  decided  air  of  vulf^ar  arrogance.  consideml>le  plausibility, 
and  even  atlr.iction — perhaps  natumllv — certainlv  when  he  had 
any  point  to  carry.  We  must  repeat,  however,  thnl  his  cirdinary 
resources  on  such  occasions  were  of  a  coarser  kind— impudence 
and  importunity,  wliicli  he  would  strain  till  the  strins  broke; 
and  when  it  did,  he  would  coolly  knot  it  up  ajjain  and  undcavijur 
to  ptt  on  plavin^  the  same  tunc  as  if  notlnn*;  had  happeneth  Mi* 
friendiv  ajipreciation  of  a  rival^his  monstrous  vanity— and  iiis 
frei|Uf'nt  candour,  ori|brinolily,  and  sagacity  of  obser\'ation,  are 
curiously  illustrated  in  the  following  contrast  between  Wilkie 
and  himself: — 

'  Wilkie's  systimi,' says  TInydon,  '  was  WellinprtnnV — principle  and 
pnifience,  the  yroundworh  of  risk.  Mine  ttial  rjf  Nnixileon— audaciry, 
with  a  defiance  (jfjirlnciplf.  »/'/'ri«e(/;/e  «•««  m  the  icay.  I  got  into 
prison:    Napoleon  died   at   St.  Heleiia.     Welliiigtou   is   X\v\»%   and 
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hoDoiireJ,  and  Wilkic  hi»  bad  a  public  diuuer  ipven  liim  at  Borne,  the 
KQi  uf  urt  ami  geciius,  aiid  lias  secured  a  computviice ;  while  I  un  u 
pour  and  necfwsitouit  a-i  ever.  Let  no  nuin  Utt  e^'il  as  a  means  for  the 
ftnCTH-'tii  of  auy  scheme,  hou'cvcr  graiMl.  Evii  that  good  maj/  coma  ^ 
it  it  the  prerayaiivc  of  the  DetTi'  alonCf  and  s/iouid  neoer  bt  remturtd 
at  by  mortais* — ii.  1 46.  ■ 

Who  could  have  <^xprct(Hl  that  an  identifi ration  of  Wilkie  and 
WDllington,  Buoanparie  and  Ilaydon,  wouk)  end  in  a  maxim  uf 
sucU  dfptb?  and,  strangest  uf  all,  this  luaxim  was  solcionly  r^ 
pcated  ia  a  {>apei'  entitled  *■  Last  Thouyhix  of  H.  B.  Uatfdon^ 
half'past  ten* — that  is^  6vc  minulns  before  his  suicide.  Thus  be 
scaled  by  his  end  the  inconsistency— ihe  insanity  of  his  life. 

Ncxl  to,  or  even  beyond,  tlie  reeordB  of  his  artistit*  lalKior,  the 
most  piuiiiiiieul  feature  uf  his  journnU  are  the  dis^racefnl 
nianceuvres  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  escnpe  Crom  tbe  pccD- 
niary  difKcultlcs  io  which  bis  fully  and  improvidence  had  'steeped 
him  to  the  very  Ups.'  There  is  more  in  these  joumnls  nbnot 
£.  «.  d.  thai),  we  believe,  uxc  tu  be  found  in  all  tbe  biufrraphies 
of  £iijtrll»h  artists  put  to^tlier  ;  and  in  Havdon's  auie,  wbeticvei  it 
cnmc  to  a  question  o\  payment,  they  wei'e  only  the  symbols  of 
Lieti — Shifts — Dishooe&tv.  lie  seems  to  have  ont-Sheridaned 
Sheridan.  In  breaking  promises  he  was  stronger  ihaii  Her- 
cules. He  '  r()bbe<l  Peter  to  pay  Paul '— oud  did  not  pay  Paid 
— iiiiy,  he  cozened  Paul  into  paying  Peter. 

We  spare  our  readers  the  odious  details  of  tliia  nature  which 
ftwarra  especially  in  tbe  last  volume,  but  tbey  will  not  beolTended 
at  one  spv<umen  in  which  professions  uf  honour  and  acts  uf 
]uiavery  are  ludicrously  blended: —  H 

'  Fet.  3,  1843. — III  an  hour  and  a  half  I  hatl  10/.  to  pay  mm  mf  ' 
honour,  aiul  only  2/.  1^^.   in  my  pocket.     I  dn>Te  awaj  to  Newiau 
and  futid  kirn  Uie  21.  1^.,  and  Lorrotved  10/.     I  llie>ii  drove  away  to 
my  utluT  friend,  and  paid  hiui  ttie    10/.  uud  borrowed  oL  more — but 
fell  ri-iieved  1  had  iiol  bruLe  luy  honour  '.' — iii.  :i23.  ^ 

FalslafT  would  not  have  talked  so  disrespectfully  of  honour  If™ 
he  could   liave  {rucsseil  that  it  could  have  helped  a  man  bavisff 
only  2/.  15jt,  to  satisfy  two  cTeditnrs  and  to  return  with  a  balance 
of  ft/,  in  his  pjcket.    The  sums  are  sraull,  hut  in  the  deslerity  of 
tlie  tliinff  old  Sherry  iicvt-r  accomplished  a  prcaler  feal. 

V\*e  are  sony  to  *ay  that  we  ourselves  could  supply  some  other 
ludicrous  and  some  lamentable  instances  of  a  similar  character, 
but,  as  we  have  said,  bis  own  journals  are  full  of  them  ad  ttau- 
team.  There  is  one  class  of  them,  however,  which  requires  dls- 
tiuL't  reprobation  ;  he  had  the  unpardonable  dish<mesty  uf  induLingf 
some  of  the  younj;  and  iuexperiiwced  pupils  whom  bis  preten- 
sions and  faa/aronnades  had  procured  him  to  sign  bills,  on  which 
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he  raised  money,  leaving  tbepooryoutbs  antl  tlieir  families  to  get 
oat  of  tlie  scrai^e  huw  best  llicy  cuulcl.  Tiie  coDclnsion  of  this 
bamiliatio^  cliaptLT  of  tils  life  is  tbat  be  liiTii  ia  an  ajo^uny  of 
peraniiiry  diflicuhies,  amnniitinjs:,  as  be  tells  us  over  and  over 
a^in,  to  JTM/iness,  antl  th.it  certainly  was  suflicieiit  Ut  have  pro- 
ducetl  it  in  iv  sounder  mind,  lie  was  in  custodj  of  bailiffs  and 
in  «ponging-bouiL-3  oftencr  tban  ive  can  reckon  up ;  be  vios  four 
times  in  prison,  and  twice  passed  tbrougb  the  Insolvent  Courts, 
witbniit  having  paid  bis  creditors  a  penny ;  and  be  died  at  least 
3000/.  in  debt— and  tbis  after  baxiiig  receivetl  more  hcnpvulent 
patronu};;c  (wbicli  we  distiiigulsli  from  a  mere  purcba&ijig  |iutrou* 
age),  more  pecuniary  assistance,  inure  indulgent-e,  mure  liberality, 
and  in  fa<t  mure  charity,  tlian  any  Brti&t  tliat  we  have  either  read 
or  heard  of. 

VVe  must  now  say  a  few  wordi:  of  bi»  literary  cffurls.  }lis 
father  had  been,  we  have  beard,  connected  with  the  newsjwper 
prres,  anil  may  have  given  bim  a  turn  tbat  way.  His  first  at- 
tempts were  some  skirmishes  wiib  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  in  bis  own 
paper  (the  Examiner)  on  artistic  |>oiuts,  in  whicU  be  jiroclaims 
/timseif  the  victor ;  but  lie  soon  drew  bis  goo8e(|uill  weapon  in  bis 
own  quarrel.  The  Academy  bad  hunff  bis  Dcntatus  in  the  ante- 
room,  in  quite  as  good  a  place,  we  then  tbougbi,  and  slill  think, 
as  it  deserved,  and  which  we  belieic  it  owed  rather  to  the  name 
of  the  patron,  Lonl  MulgTJi\-e,  tban  to  the  merit  of  the  picture. 
To  tbis  cruel,  this  shameful  injustice,  as  be  called  it,  tiaydon 
attributed,  not  only  the  failure  of  t/uit  picture,  but  the  Wasting 
of  all  the  hopes  und  prospects  of  Ills  whole  subsequent  hie; 
and  more  immediately  a  difference  with  Sir  George  Beaumont 
about  the  dimensions  of  a  subject  from  Macbeth,  which  Haydou 
persisted  most  perveriiclv  in  painting  of  a  size  too  big  for  Sir 
George's  walls,  and  which,  in  fact,  when  bis  g(KKl-naturc  was, 
we  may  say,  bullied  into  taking  the  picture,  was  so  large  that  it 
could  only  be  bung  on  the  staircase  of  his  ruun  try -house. 
About  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Payne  Kuigbt  bad  given  some  very 
dcjireciatory,  and  certainly  niislakeu,  opinions  uu  the  Elgin 
marbles,*  whiirb  Hayd<m  afTet-ted  to  take  under  his  special  pro- 
tection ;  and,  sore  with  bis  own  ^Tievances,  in  wbicii  be  somehow 
blended  Payne  Ivnigbt,  he  declared  war  against  the  Patn>ns, 
ibe  Connoisseurs,  the  AcademVt  and  ihu  whole  artisiic  world  : — 

*  Exasperated  by  tbg  neglect  of  my  family,  torrowiwd  by  the  coa- 
•eiotuneiu  of  debt,  cut  to  ihe  h«irt  by  ttf  cruelly  of  Sir  George, 
fi»rful  of  Iha  sevority  of  inv  landlurd,  and  eiiragwl  at  Uie  iiiMdrtt  fpoia 
the  Acadvmy,  I  bteauie  furious.  An  attack  on  rhe  Acaiiemy  and  its 
abomiuatinas  darted  into  my  bead.     I  bc^i  by  rcfutiug  an  article  by 
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Payne  Kiuglit  on  Barry  in  tlie  Ediriburgh  RevicK-,  which  came  out  in 
the  previous  year. 

'  To  exptwe  the  ignoraoce  of  a  powerful  patron  (thiw  offending  the 
patrons),  atid  to  atUick  tlif;  Academy  (llms  in-iiring  an  alliance  of  tfa« 
Academicians  with  the  pairons),  would  have  boexi  at  any  time  the  very 
worst  and  most  impolitic  thing  on  earth.  I  sliould  liave  worked  a«a^ 
and  been  quiet.  My  picture  rose  very  tiigh,  and  wa*  praised.  Tb« 
conduct  of  Sir  Georg«  ^vaa  severely  handled.  People  of  fasliion  wei* 
beginning  tu  feel  sjiKjatliy.  In  fael,  had  1  been  quiet,  my  pictoni 
would  have  soJfT,  the  prize  of  three  hundred  guineaa  would  have  bew^ 
won,  and  in  a  short  time  I  might  in  some  degree  have  recovered  tht 
shock  his  caprice  had  inflicted. 

'  But,  no :  I  was  unmanageable.  The  idea  of  being  a  Luther  Of 
John  Knox  in  art  got  the  l>et(er  of  luy  reason.  Leigh  Hunt  encouraged 
my  feelings;  and  without  reflection,  and  in  spite  of  \Vilkie'«  entrMilia^ 
I  resolved  to  a^i^ault.  *'  Hunt,"  said  Wilkie,  '*  gels  hi»  Uvlng^  by  Buck' 
tilings ;  you  wilt  lose  all  cliunce  of  it.  It  id  all  very  fine  (o  b« 
refonrier;  but  be  one  with  your  pencil,  and  not  with  your  pen."'- 
i.  163-4. 

All  his  other  friends  pave  the  same  advice  ai  the  wUe  aa4 
gentle  W'ilkic,  hut  poor  Haj-don  was  incapable  of  taking  adrtcC 
ei'en  from  advcrsitJ/,  that  general  '  tamer  of  the  human  breast.' 
He  continuctl  during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  write  on  these  subject* 
■with  considerable  dorrmatism  and  wearying  pertinarilv-  VVc  b 
incessant  .-ippcals  on  l>etialf  of  ^ fii't/h  art'  and  of  the  necessity 
*  public  patronage,'  but  they  ceased  to  command  any  attenti 
as  soon  as  the  public  saw  in  Haydon's  own  canvases  what  li 
considered  *  hiph  art,'  and  that  the  chief  exercise  of  '  publi 
patronage'  that  he  proposed  was  the  purchase  of  his  own  unsal 
able  works  and  the  einplovment  of  his  own  unmana^eabl 
pencil.  Mr.  Taylor,  not  without  hesitation,  asks  us  to  allow 
Haydon  at  least  the  merit  of  having  n/m/  ifte  Ml  to  the  recei 
improvement  of  the  ])ublic  taste  on  subjects  of  art,  am!  especiall 
to  the  di'tojatious  of  public  edifices  us  cuuimenced  in  the  ne 
Houses  of  i^arliamcnt.  We  are  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  i 
provcmetil.  On  the  points  of  taste  and  execution  we  must  suspe 
our  judgment  till  we  see  not  only  what  is  done,  but  how,  whcot 
first  novelty  is  over,  these  works  will  appear  de8er\'ing  of  th 
we  may  call  it^-cternity  for  wbich  they  arc  destined.  Hayd 
himself  would  have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  that  the  taalc 
the  nation  was  to  be  for  ever  emlio<lird  in  the  productions  uf 
West,  or  Northcotc,  or  FiiseJi :  will  another  generation  be  more 
tolerant  of  the  artists  of  the  present  day?  We  can  only 
say  that  we  agree  with  Haydon  tliat  tlie  grand  cxhibiiion  of 
cartoons  in  Westminster  Hall  affords  but  little  hope  that  the 
adornments  of  the  Parliamentary  Palace  will  stand 
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tunc  any  hotter  than  '  the  sjirnnling  saints  of  Vcrrio  and  Lngucrre,' 
which  wt're  tLc  admiration  of  the  beyinninR  of  the  last  century— 
the  ridicule  of  it<t  middle  davs — ^nd  the  ne^lert,  if  not  contempt, 
of  its  conclusion.  VVn  do  not  think  that  the  climfite  of  our 
counlry,  the  coj)acity  of  our  public  edifices,  or  the  )B;cnius  of  our 
people,  is  favourable  to  this  style  of  dccomtton,  and  we  fear  that 
the  greatest  advantage  to  he  hoped  from  it — the  employment  of 
a  dozen  artists  praiiising  a  style  inrompntible  with  iloinestjc 
decoraiion,  and  therefore  incapable  of  supplyinj?  an  adequate 
personal  livelihood  to  Its  profc&sors — will  not  at  all  fulfd  the  ex- 
pectations that  are  formed  from  it.  Where,  if  wc  may  venture  to 
ask  s*>  simple  and  so  merely  prnrtical  a  <piestit>n,  are  walls  to  be 
[ibund  to  afford  spacc»  and,  of  course,  employment,  that  is  to  say, 
bread,  lo  the  new  (feneration  of  artists  whom  wc  are  endeavouring 
to  rear  in  this  department?  In  short,  we  doubt  the  mere  material 
practicability  of  any  such  general  schfme,  and  wo  are  equally 
suspicious  tliat,  to  whatever  degree  we  attempt  it,  an  appeal  to 
the  next  gcncratiim  may  revei-se  our  judgment,  and  decide  that 
bare  walls  would  do  less  discredit  to  the  national  taste  than  the 
things  with  which  Haydon's  theory  of  *  high  art'  would  cover 
them. 

We  throv  out  these  considerations  with  the  less  reluctiiace 
because  we  canm)t  discover  that,  nf  the  manv  Ministers,  States- 
men, Patrons,  and  lovers  of  the  art,  whom  Haydon  so  incessantly 
foHcited  on  this  subject  (iii.  175),  am/  one  appeared  disposed  to 
countenance;  the  general  principle  of  public  patronage  on  the 
scale  and  in  the  slvle  in  whiirh  it  was  advocated. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  new  and  even  more  painful  phase  of  the 
poor  man's  mania.  In  the  midst  of  all  tliese  wild  and  wayward 
extvavugances,  and  these  reiterated  instances  of  culpable  miscon- 
duct, wc  aie  at  first  startled,  and  afterwards  shocked,  at  the  intro- 
duction of  frequent  and  energetic  prayer— shocked,  we  say, 
because  these  solemn  addrirsses  to  Tiod  arc  giievoiisly  misplacetl 
in  such  a  journal,  and  arc  themselves  tuo  often  conceived  in  a 
tone  tlie  very  reverse  of  what  a  really  devout  spirit  would 
have  prompted.  God  forbid  that  we  should  under-\Ti1ue  the 
feeling  tliat  ought  in  all  circumstances,  but  especially  in  our 
troubles  and  adversities,  to  seek  for  Divine  protec"tion  and  sup- 
port; but  the  piety  of  a  well-regulated  mind  is  secret,  spon- 
taneous, unostenlatlous^-it  does  not  compose  elaborate  forms  uf 
prayer,  copy  tliem  carefully  into  ionmals,  and  leave  them  to 
executoM  for  publication,  mixed  up  with  all  the  promiscuous 
trash  of  common  life.*     On  this  subject  Mr.  Taylor  says — 

'I  hare 
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*  I  have  iDBerttd  tbu  and  other  Hke  utterances  of  derotion  that  mj 
nadm  may  «e  wliat  Hayilon's  prnyeni  were — how  conipaimd«d  of 
fDbmiMioii  and  confi<l(.-nce.  and  in  llu-ir  noiutunt  demand  for  succf 
and  pM^onal  dUtinctinn  how  unliku  tliat  i^iniplc  and  gtrut->ral  fonn  of 
petition  wliidi  Christ  has  leA  u»  us  tlu:  nuMlel  of  5ti])f>Ii(-atiun  to  oar 
Father  wliu  U  in  heaven.  Haydon  prays  an  if  hi*  wnuhl  t'lke  Imavcb 
by  «torm  ;  and  ihungh  he  often  a>ks  fur  humility,  I  do  not  observe  thil 
Iht.-  ilenuind'i  fur  thia  k'^  ^t^^''  '"'ly  projiortion  to  those  for  ^lurie3  aiid 
IriumpIiA.  His  very  piety  had  something  stomiy,  arroi^ant.  and  t^elf* 
assertive  in  it.  He  went  on  w  praying  from  his  arrival  in  Londuu  to 
the  very  timo  of  his  death  ;  and  throni^hout  his  prayers  are  of  ilw?  oaine 
tertnr.  I  i^ihall  not  therefore  think  it  necfSJiar)' to  intrwhiee  them  In 
fulurv,  ntdr45  when  (hey  are  fo  iuterwDVtm  nrith  extncts  tliat  1  «■*■»«* ^ 
bone-ttly  separate  them.' — U.  41,  ^M 

Mr.  Taylor  Las  not  adlierctl  to  tbts  Jutlirious  resolution:  he~ 
has  sul»spqnpntlv  fHvrm  a  RTpat  deal  more  of  these  imprccatmy 
prayers  tlian  cuiihl  I»c,  in  any  vieWj  net-esiary  ;  and  which,  we 
tliink,  must  produce  a  most  pitinful  sensation  in  the  mind  of  every 
reader.  VVe  sh:iil  not  he  led  to  follow  liia  rxainplc  ;  but  we 
think  it  right  to  give  two  or  three  short  spcrimens  of  this  Strang 
style  of  devotion,  as  corroborative  of  oiir  opinion  of  his  liabitual 
state  of  mind.  It  was  liis  custom  to  inausurate  all  his  important 
movements  (and  frequently  the  most  trivial)  M'ilh  a  prayer.  Here 
ii  that  on  the  opening  of  his  exhibition  of  Lazarus : — 

'  O  God,  Thou  who  ha«t  brought  me  to  tlio  point,  brinij;  me  throoi 
that  point.  Gram,  dtiring  the  uxhihiiioti,  uuthing  may  hap]>Rn  to  fl 
its  suceoiiiA,  but  that  it  may  go  on  in  one  cotidiiual  tytream  uf  Iriuniptiank 
8UCCeH5  tu  the  laiit  inalant.  O  God,  Tfiott  ktiowest  I  am  in  thf  rliUchet 
of  a  villain  :  grant  me  the  power  entirely  lo  get  out  af  them,  for  Jeng 
Chrigfx  sfikg.  Amen.  And  subdue  ilie  rril  ilisfmsifinn  oflhnl  ril" 
tain,  so  tliat  I  may  exlrirate  myself  from  his  power,  wilhuut  gelliu^ 
further  into  it.  (rrant  this  for  Jesu»  Christ's  aake.  Amen,  with  aw 
my  iwml.' — ii.47. 

Tliere  is  no  renstm  to  suppose  that  be  was  in  the  hands  of  aor4 
villain:  the  (Trdilor  may  have  been  a  lenient,  perhaps  an  indul-J 
gent  <mn — for  the    extent   of  indulgence   that  Haydon    rcceiv 
from  his  creditors  in  general,  even  those  he  useil  worst,  is  hard! 
lo  be  believed  ;  and  wc  often  fiml  him  one  «lay  abusing  a  m 
for  his  rigour  whom  next  day  he  thanks  as  a  benefactor. 

Again : — 

mym  hy  Dr.  Stnlian  wm  MmptiCoM  and  vilboot  iIm  iligbtMt  mMbOTify  ffotM 
JoiiiiKm  htmiclf.     Tbry  ir*t«  oecAiionid  pnjrua  irlilch  lie  protulilr  wrote  «ut 
Lf|i(  ti)'  litm    Ctir   futiur  iiw  niiil  rrririnicp,  ami  of  wliicii  liv  <iiiilmiblMU]r  did  Dot 
n«v«r  would  in  wit  ■(>(«  of  tntnd  h«<rr  nncii<in«<l  tbe  [HiblkutiMi.     TIrfj  w< 
doubt  ••(  chat  clui  of  iMjwn  v(  wliii^li.  whrti  Rraiwrll  luktil  bim  hnw  Iif  waaH 
fell  tf  Lm  WI  catritd  tlimii  off,  Julmioii  mmI,  'I  beliert  I  iboiiJd  bavo 
Dr.  Stniluiii'*  {wbiication  w«i  irbolljr  otijualidkblr. 
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'  Jooe  Ut— O  God,  I  thank  Tliee  thnt  thw  rfay  I  lia»e  safely  placed 
my  carinotis  in  Westniinsler  Hall.  Prffciper  them  t  It  in  a  great  day 
on  my  mind  and  aoul.  I  ihank  Thee  1  have  lived  to  eee  Ihi^  day. 
Spam  my  life,  O  /^r*/,  yiUU  J  harr  shown  Tnv  strettytk  unto  thit 
generation,  (uid  Thv  poicer  unio  that  icbich  ia  to  atme.' — iii,  229. 

By  .iml  by  comes  a  rpflection,  of  which  the  moral  ii  more  ob> 
viuu»  tliaii  the  modesty  :  — 

*  17lh. — Perliaps  God  may  punish  me,  n*  he  did  Napoleon,  ta  ao 
example,  for  pursuing  a  great  objert  nitli  leai  regard  to  nionil  priticiplo 
than  became  a  Ciirtstian  —  that  b,  raUinc;  money  to  ;j;et  tlirou^^^ 
O&rcleas  of  the  mean!)  of  repaying :  thon^ti  1  had  re-iMMi  to  hope  the 
aristocracy  would  liave  helped  rae,  by  purchaalug,  to  keep  my  word.* 
—Iii.  280. 

He  chooses  to  rurg:et  that  the  aristu<;racy,  antl  the  democracy  too, 
had  helped  and  helped  him  till  he  had  wearied  them  with  never- 
endinff  improvidenre  and  neve r-m ending:  inraparity ;  yet  he  pur- 
sued the  sume  reckless  course  even  when  all  rensonahle  hope  was 
exhausted — everytlnng  was  exhnusteil  except  his  sclf-suffiiiency 
and  these  wayward  formula*  of  devotion.  Sometimes  they  bunt 
oiit  into  niginic  insanity : — 

*  Alexaniier  the  (Treat  [oike  of  hia  laat  abortions]  was  before   me. 

A   mutton    chop  on  the  coals JUy  cliup    was  cooked  to  a 

tee;  I  atu  it  like  a  Kcd  Iiidiai),  and  dmrik  the  cool  tmtisiucent 
with  a  gimtu  a  wiriu  coiinnltscur  kuowa  :iot.  1  then  thought  the 
distant  cloud  was  too  much  advanced;  so  touing  it  down  with 
black,  I  hit  the  mark,  and  pronounced  the  work  done.  lo  Pirait  t 
and  f  ft'U  on  my  hneeA,  and  thanked  God,  and  hotced  mjf  forehtiad 
and  touched  the  ground,  and  spnini^  up.  luy  heart  beating  at  die  anti- 
cipation of  a  gR*aler  work,  and  a  more  lerritic  stni(fgle. 

*  This  is  Ii.  R.  Haydon— the  real  man — -may  he  live  a  thousand 
)-ears  !  and  here  he  sneezed.     Lucky  ! ' — iii.  244. 

We  have  really  some  compunction  in  copying  these  things, 
the  number  and  extravagance  of  which,  even  after  Mr.  Taylor's 
wholesale  curtailment  and  cxpun*ation,  are  beyond  what  any  one 
could  have  Imagined.  VV'e  shall  conclude  with  one  which,  though 
short,  seems  to  us  the  essence  of  his  madness.  He  rxpt-cts  that 
the  Deity  is  to  avenge  his  quarrel  with  the  Knval  (-omniissioners  ; 
but  ho  seems  almost  in  duubt  which,  his  [leavenHy  Champion  or 
the  Commissioners,  may  have  the  best  of  it : — 
*  I  trust  in  God,  and  we  shall  see  who  is  most  powerful — lie  or  the 
Royal  Commission.     We  sliall  see !  * — iii.  302. 

The  result  of  this  sujiposed  trial  of  stiength  was  the  most 
miserable  year  of  the  poor  man's  life,  terminating  !n  his  mure 
miserable  death  I  The  competitiiin  for  desifzns  to  embellish  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  bad  accomplished  what  had  been  the 
professed   object  oi  his  whole  life,  and  afforded  bim  the  test 
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wbicL  lie  bad  &u  passionately  desired  of  bis  sel  r-conc«LVed 
powers.  The  result  was— as  every  one,  we  believe,  who  knew 
the  man  and  bis  works  expected — a  total,  a  humiUating  failure. 
It  probably  broke  his  heart,  though  he  was  loo  obstinate  to  con- 
fess that  it  subdued  Ins  spirit.  It  moreover  destroyed  the  hopes 
with  wliich  he  liad  <»iiitinued  to  inspire  the  few  indulgent  be- 
lievers in  his  genius  who  bad  hitherto  helped  him  through  his 
ditTiculties.  He  now  attempted  again,  as  he  had  often  done  be* 
fore,  a  separate  exhibition  of  bis  recent  works  ;  here,  too,  ibe 
failure  was  complete.  Then  eome  the  approarh  and  eons\im- 
oiation  of  the  final  rat:istro[>Iie,  tnicetl  up  to  the  Inst  mommt 
with  as  steady  a  hand  and  not  less  apparent  rationality  than  aiiy 
former  portion  of  thi'se  melancholy  records.  This  moribond 
narmtive  we  shall  now  transcribe,  with  Hltle  intcrruptioD  or  ^ 
abridgment,  to  its  sad  eonclusion.  H 

'  May  5th,  1846. —  Caiiie  home  in  excruciating;  auxiety,  not  being 
able  to  rai-te  t^le  money  f<ir  my  rent  for  llie  [Kxhihilion]  Hoi I>  and 
ftiiiii*!  a  iiolire  from  a  hniker  for  a  quarter's  rent  from  Newtoa  my 
old  landlord  for  iwcnty-iwo  years.  Fur  a  mouii'Ut  my  brain  was  con- 
fused. I  bad  paid  him  half,  and  therc^for(>  (here  was  only  10/.  left.  I 
went  into  the  paintiniy-room  in  great  misery  of  miad.  Tliat  so  old  a 
frieud  should  have  chosen  such  a  menieut  (o  do  such  a  thing  is  painful.* 
•  •  •  ■ 

*  June  11th. —  I  have   15/.  to  pay   to-morrow  without  a  ahiUing^l 
How  1  »ball  manage  to  get  seven  hours'  (leace  for  work,  and  yetsatUfy'j 
my  erfflilorK,    Ilt-aven   (jiily   knows.      30/.,  Neu'cun,  on  (he  3Stli— ; 
31/.  17*.  6(/.,  Newman,  same  day — 2W.  IOjt.,  Cuutl.",  on  the  24tli — 
29/.  16s.  9^.,  Gillotis,  on  tho  2aib  — 17/.  lOs.Gd.    to  baker:    iu  all, 
136/.  14;.  Mid.   i\t\i   moiitli,   with  only    I.Sj^.   In   the    house;     notbin; 
coniiiii;  in  ;  all  rcecivt^] ;  one  hirge  picturt;  painting  and    three  murS- 
geithig  rmdy,  and  Alfre<l'»  head  to  do.    In  God  atone  I  trust  iu  humi- 
lity.'—iii.  315-16. 

*  12th. — O  Ood  !  carry  me  through  the  evils  of  this  day.     Amen. 

*  13lh. —  Picturt!  much  advauceti ;  but  my  necessities  ore  dreadful, 
owing  to  my  failure  .-it  die  Hall.  In  God  iilone  I  trii»t  to  bring*  ms 
through,  and  exiricale  me  y&its  and  eajiablu  of  paying  my  vray.  O 
Gwl !  it  is  hard,  this  striigs^lc  of  forty-y«us,  but  Thy  wdl,  and  not 
mine,  be  done,  if  it  aai-e  tht  art  in  the  end.  U  God,  bless  me  through 
all  niry  pietiin-s,  tin?  four  remaining,  and  grant  nothing  on  earth  may 
stop  lh<!  completion  of  lie  .■*ix. 

'  16!h. — I  sat  from  two  till  five,  staring  at  my  picture  like  an  idiot. 
My  hniin  jiresscd  clowrj  hy  imxiety  and  il1l^iuu:?  I'luks  uf  my  dear  Mary 
and  children,  whom  I  was  compelled  to  inform.  I  dined  af^er  having 
raised  money  on  all  our  silver  to  keep  us  from  want  in  case  of  ana- 
dents.  •  •  •  • 

*  I  had  written  tn  Sir  U.  Peel,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  ftod  Lord 
llroughani,  saying  I  had  a  heavy  gum  to  pay. 
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*  Who  answered  first?  Tormented  by  DLvaeli,  harassed  by  publlo 
business,  up  came  tlie  followiug  letter: — 

*  *'  Sir,  I  ani  sorry  to  liear  of  yuur  eotitiniial  ernbarra»i,ments.  From 
a  limiteii  fund  wliicli  is  at  my  d!f«i»i»sal  I  send,  a.-*  n  contribution  towards 
your  relief  from  those  embarnwsments,  the  sutii  of  51)/, 

*  "  I  atUj  Sir,  your  obeclii-nf  M-rvmit, 

*  "  ItoHERT  Peel." 

*  And  thU  Peel  is  the  man  who  ha«  no  heart  I  * — in.  310-17. 

We  must  here  stop  ti>  obser^•c,  as  characteristic:  of  his  stran;re 
presTimptuous  pipty,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  othrr  instances,  we 
ntvi  him  willing  to  Jittribute  such  unexpected  relief  to  the  imme- 
diate inlcrpttsition  uf  Providence,  ia  reward  of  some  g;ood  action 
dune,  or  some  bad  one  avuidcil,  the  merit  of  whicii,  we  are  8on'y 
to  n<ld,  was  in  any  case  small,  and  in  most  of  iliom  ver)'  pi"t>- 
blcinatical.  In  ttic  present  instance,  wc  shall  soe,  he  had  nn  coin- 
puncti(ui  about  obiainin;r  books  wUen  he  was  in  a  state  of  penury 
that  prccludc<i  luiv  hope  of  being  ubic  to  pay  fur  lliem  ;  but  he 
thinks  that  Providence  sent  him  this  50/.,  through  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  a  rr^ward  for  having  resisted  an  impulse  to  pawn — that 
is,  to  steal  ihcm. 

*  In  the  innrning,  fearing  T  r^hitiibl  be  i[ivtilve<l,  I  took  down  books 
I  had  not  paid  for  lo  a  young  Imok-s^illtr  wiili  a  family,  to  reliira 
them.  As  I  drove  along  /  thoi/j/ht  I  miyhl  gH  monctf  on  them.  I  felt 
dii^^Ated  at  such  a  thottght,  and  ^loppenl  and  told  him  I  feurct  1  was 
in  clanger ;  and  as  lie  might  lose,  I  begged  hiui  to  kt'e[)  tlimn  fur  a  few 
days,  lie  wat  grateful,  and  in  thti  evening  canie  thb  HQt.  1  hHOw 
what  I  believe ! 

*  I81h. — O  God,  bless  me  llirough  the  evils  of  this  day.  Great 
anxiety.  My  landlord,  Newton,  railed  :  I  said,  "  I  ^ee  a  quarter's 
rent  in  thy  fat^e,  but  none  from  me."  I  appoiuted  to-iuorrow  night  to 
see  him,  and  lay  before  him  everj'  iuta  of  my  [msition.  "  Good  hearted 
Isewton ! "  I  said,  "  don't  put  in  an  execuiioii."  "  Nothing  of  the 
sort,"  lie  replie^l,  half  hurt. 

*  20th. — O  God  bless  us  all  ihrongli  ihc  evils  of  ihU  day.     Amen. 

'  21st.  — Slept  horribly.     I'myed  in  sorruw,  luitl  got  up  in  agitation. 

*  22nd. — GotI  furgive  me.     Amen. 

*  Finis 

of 

B.  H.  Haydon. 

*  ''Stretch  mc  no  longer  on  ilus  rr>ugli  world." — Z/tar. 

*  End  of  the  twenfv-stxth  volume.* 
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To  tills  Mr.  Taylor  adds: — 

*  This  closing  entry  was  made  between  liaIf-)HUt  ten  and  a  quarter 
to  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Moridny  I  he  22iid  of  June.  ltff<»re 
eleven  llie  hand  that  wrote  it  w<is  »itfl'  and  aM  In  self-tntlicicd  di-atli. 
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Od  the  morning  of  tliut  Momlay  Ilaydoii  rose  early  and  went  out 
retuniirisf,  apparently  fhligiie<l,  at  nine.     He  then  wrote.     At  teo 
entered  hiif  paintiti'^-ruum,an<J  sooii  after  raw  liis  wif^,  ihen  4tiT«sing 
visit  u  fritfiiU  at  Brixton,  by  her  hiisbamt'ii  sjKciul  ile$ire.    He  embrac 
iter  fer%'ently,  and  returned  to  his  )Kiinting^Toom.     About  a  qunrliT  t^j 
eleven  liia  wife  ami  daugliU-r  lieanl  the  report  of  fire-arms,  but  took 
little  notice  of  it,  as  tliey  siippo«e«l  it  to  proccml  from  the  iroops  then 
exen-iiiing  in  the  Park.    Mi's.  Haydon  went  out.    Ahdut  an  Itour  aiier, 
Miss  llavdon  entered  the  {laint tug- room,  and  foitiHl  her  father  stretcheif 
out  dead  Ix-fore  the  e»M*I  on   which  i^tood  his  unfinished   picture 
Alfrc-il  antl  the  BnBt  British  .Inry — his  white  hairs  dabbled  in  bl 
halfopeiieil   razor,  smeared  with  blood,  at  liis  side — Dear  it  a  st 
pistol,  ret^etitly  cliitcharged — in  hit  throat  a  frightful  gash,  and  a  bnllet-l 
wound  in  \m  skull.     A  porlmit  uf  his  wife  stood  ou  a  smaller  vMt 
&cing  his  larije  picture.     On  a  table  near  was  \\\s  Diary  (open  at  tt 
page  of  that  last  entry),  his  wateh,  a  Prayer-book  (open  ai  tlie  (_«)*pel1 
for  the  Sixth  Sumlay  after  the  F4>iplmny),  letters  addreawd  to  hii  wife] 
and  rhildren,  and  Ihin  paper,  [containing  his  will,  &c.]  headed,  "  LcuCj 
Thonghtt  of  B.   R.   Haydon,  half-past  ten  : — Ao  man  sknuJd 
t^rtaiti  etril  for  probuUc  i/ood,  hiHcen-r  great  the  objceU      Evil  u  the 
prtrogative  of' the  DeUg."' — iii.  ai7-I9. 

Here  we  pause  in  wonder  and  awe  at  the  fate  nf  a  man  nf  hi^h' 
conceptions  which  he  wanted  the  power  to  execute,  and  of  innate 
principles  of  lionour  and  piety  which  he  had  not  strcn^tli  of  niinj 
to  put  in  practice — of  a  life  that  was  a  series  of  ini-diuistenrici 
and  (ontmdictions,  of  which  nearly  all  that  was  rational  was  thear^^^l 
and  all  that  was  practical,  evil.     Mr,  Taylor  says  truly  catougtt^f 
that,  *  intersperse*!  with  the  unlovely  portions  of  his  life,  ibere  arel 
passa<;es  of  jifoud  feeling  and  nuble  asplratiuu.  whieli  plead  for  a 
more  lenient  judgment  of  the   man  tlian  l  ont/fit  jicrbaps  to  /k^I 
fur  him '  (ii.  298).     VVc  venture  Ui  add,  that  alt,  as  it  scetns  to  us, 
that  human  judgment  can  venture  to  sar  in  explanation  of  this 
anomalous  case,  and  in  extenuation  of  his  follies,  bis  faults,  and 
his  concluding  crime,  is  to  repeat  the  early  apprehensions  of  hii'j 
family  and  the  final  verdict  of  the  coroner — *  He  teas  mad — eer- 
tainitf — he  was  mad  P 

We  intimated  at  the  outset  that  the  only  portion  of  these  volome* 
that  was  not  really  painful  to  read  were  his  numerous  but  de- 
sultory anecdotes  of  men  and  manners.  They  are  too  scattered  and 
friK^uentlv  too  minute  to  be  brought  within  our  scope  or  limits; 
but  our  rea<leT3,  who  must,  we  fear,  be  weary  of  the  sail  and 
vexatious  tale  we  have  had  to  tell,  would  have  reason  to  complain 
if  we  did  not  present  ibcm  with  some  of  the  mure  pleasing  parts 
of  the  work.  . 

During  the  Reform  fever,  Haytlon's  wild  temper  caught  fire^ ' 

and 
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and  blazed  oat  into  a  fr»tik  confetsion  of  the  real  object  of  t1i« 
Ki'formers : — 

*  The  )»ucc«ss  of  Anicriciui  independeQce  las  been  ilie  torcli  which 
lias  lighted  the  world  iVir  the  last  fitly  years.  It  will  now  never  ceaM 
blaziuff  fill  diflap  govenmuMite  an;  (wiablislied.  The  Coronation  of 
Gf'irtfe  I  F.  may  be  eonsii/rrcd  the  settiny-iun  of  thai  gpitftdid  it»po- 
•sitioH — Monarchy.' — ii.  289. 

Siic'Ii  opinions  brou)^lit  ihfjr  professor  into  communication  with 
the  ]3iriii)D^ham  Trades'  Unions,  whom  the  VV'higs  had  excited 
an<I  trained  into  a  fortnidnble  arraj^'  wttli  the  object  of  carrying 
the  Rpfonn  Hill  hy  physical  forces  if  ^11  other  nie.ins  should  fail. 
XTfiydon.  whose  p.-Ltriutism  did  not  utake  liim  lorj^'et  the  only 
object  that  we  believe  ever  very  seriously  occupied  Lis  thoufjhls 
-^thalot'  jrettinsjcmplovinent  and  moncv — endeavoured  to  raise  a 
subscription  at  ilirininghani  for  a  picture  to  repretcnt  the  meeting 
of  those  L'nionit  at  Ncwhall  Ilill,  near  that  town.  A  sub&crip* 
tion  was  connnenced,  and  Havdon — out  unutiturallv,  we  think 
— applied  to  Lonl  Grey  to  counlenanre  it.  It  seeuis  tliat  ilr, 
Taylor  does  not  give  us  this  portion  uf  Haydon's  journal  in  ex- 
tfn$o,  but  intercalates  the  following  obscnaliou  of  lus  own  ;— 

'  Ilaydon,  wiUi  hia  uMtal  luidaeity,  wrote  to  Lord  Gnry  to  mik  Ida 
patronaj^  for  the  picture.  This  was,  of  count,  al  once  refused  ;  but 
the  refiiiial,  whicli  appnned  itiiclf  cm  retlectiou  to  die  psiiuer'K  better 
Judgment — jjKMir  Haydon's  judgint'iit  I] — wassoAeued  by  Euri  Orey's 
readiness  to  give  any  asaistaiipc  in  his  power  to  a  paiiiiiog  on  any  i-uh- 
ject  connected  with  the  Keform  Bill  to  wiiich  the  xajnc  vbjvctiotu  i^d 
nor  apply.' — ii.  308. 

We  do  not  dispute  Haydon's  audacity,  but  on  this  occasion  we 
think  he  had  good  warrant  for  Ids  application  ;  for  iMr.  Taylor 
tells  us  that  liuydon's  account  of  his  communications  with  the 
leaders  of  tlie  Unions  makes  some  curious  disclosures,  and  itbowf 
how  near  in  their  opinion  matters  were  then  to  a  revolutioiL,  and 
presently  after  it  appears  that  one  of  the  reinstated  cabinet  minis- 
ters— Lord  Drtrham^  Lord  Grey's  son-in-law— told  Mr,  Allwood, 
the  lender  of  the  Unions,  that  *  they  owed  their  jdaces  to  them ' 
{ib.  310).  There  was  sun-ly  no  great  audacity  in  asking;  Lord 
Grey  to  countenance  a  picture  of  an  event  to  whicli  his  cfdleaguq 
and  son-in-law  confessed  they  owed  their  places.  When,  how- 
ever, Hay<Ion  produrwl  his  sketch  of  the  Unions*  meetings  to 
his  I-ordship,  he  found  that — 

'  Lord  Grey  did  not  speak  of  tJie  Uoioos  as  he  ougbL     He  scented 
to  tliink  them  subjects  beiiealt  my  pencil ;  ami  wheu  1  put  my  sketch 
nito  \m  liaiid,  he  replaced  it  ia  mine  without  a  word.' — ii.  ^12. 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  Lord  Grey's  reluctance  to  sec  any 
memorial  of  that  acaodalous  and  indeed  treasonable  transaction, 
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nor  that  he  should  have  been  glad  to  escape  from  all  further 
ceni  with  the  Trades'  Unions  by  proposing  to  the  painter  a  let* 
ticklish  subject — the  fcreat  Hcfurin  dinner  in  Guildhall.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were  frightened 
at  the  storm  they  had  raised.  Even  the  morning  after  the  tri- 
umphal banquet,  Ilnydon  found  that — 

*  Ivord  Grey  van  shaken  ....  the  ministers  all  seeming  afraid  of  the 
people.'^ii.  313. 

The  collecting  the  portraits  for  that  picture  brought  Haydon  into 
what  was  ttis  great  delight — communication  with  eminent  men; 
and   while  his  pencil    was  employed   on  their  features,  his 
made  sketches  of  their  manners  end  talk  : — 

*  There  is,'  says  Mr.  Taylor,  '  much  in  these  transcripts  of  ofnnn 
jmlgiiieiiis.  iinprfssinns,  scamlaU,  and  on  tiiis,  which  might  tijrure  v^tJ 
effectively  in  a  chroniqtir  gahtnie,  nr  a  secret  history  of  the  time ;  hut 
the  period  is  too  recent  to  admit  free  ii>c  of  t>ucli  cuufidcnce,  evcu  (f  it 
were  fair  to  make  public  what  was  certainly  uerer  tncant  to  meet  tU 
jmblic  et/e.' — ii.  333. 

We  have  nothing  to  sav  against  the  principle  thus  laid  down,  but^J 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  it  with  what  Mr.  Taylor  has 
done  throughout  «//  tfte  resl  of  the  publication.  If  by  *  ni>t 
being  meant  to  meet  the  public  eye'  he  means  not  meant  fii/ 
Hatfdon,  it  is  at  variance  with  both  Haytlon's  and  Mr.  Tajlor's 
explicit  declarations  that  he  meant  it  all  to  be  printeil ;  if  it 
means  *  not  by  Ilat/doti's  interlocutors^'  then  we  ask  Af  r,  Taylor 
whether  he  thinks  that  Sir  George  Beaumontf  Sir  Charles  Long, 
Sir  Uobcrt  Peel,  Lord  Filzroy  Siwnersel,  und  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, andi  a  hundred  others,  could  have  wished,  or  meant,  or 
imagined,  that  their  accidental  observations  should  be  ejiposed 

*  lo  the  public  eye,'  any  more  tlian  Lord  Grey  or  Lord 
Durham.  <^ur  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  exacrt  pcrio<l  at 
which  Mr.  Taylor's  scmplcs  appear  to  f/etfin  and  end. 

\Vc  think  it  right  to   enter   this  slight   protest  against  what 
seems  to   us  like  a  unilateral  delicacy — though  practically  there 
seems  Ijitle  to  complain  of.     Our  specimens  of  this  portion  ot 
the  work  shall  be  confined  to  a  few  prominent  names  of 
now  no  more. 

'  Lord  Melbourne  is  the  most  delightful  sitter  of  any.  and  I  am 
always  brilHaut  with  him.  He  seems  equally  pleased  witli  me.  I  frd 
at  my  case.  He  is  a  shrewd  nian.  and  In  not  satisfied  uith  randnn 
reaaons.  I  was  talking  about  art,  and  he  brought  me  lo  an  anchor  forj 
a  minute  by  asking  me  a  question  tiiaC  retjuired  reSectiun  to  refute,  au^ 
set  me  thinking  when  he  was  gone.' — ii.  331. 

'  Octuber  12th.     Lord  MelUmme  retishetl  my  stories,  and  was 
trcmely  alliible  and  amiable.    He  has  a  fine  head,  and  looked 
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and  Imndsnine.  As  lie  was  leaving  h«  saw  Hirmingham  sketrh:  X 
quui<tiun  if  he  exactly  relished  it ;  it  miglit  be  my  fancy.* — ii.  320. 

It  wa»  not  fanc^' — Lord  Melbourne  was  at  least  as  r(>1ui:tant 
as  Lord  Grey  ti)  be  associated  with  the  Biriiiiii;;]iatn  Unions. 
When  ho  Roon  after  herame  First  Minister,  his  easy  goixl-nature 
tolerated  llaydon's  iinpnrtimity,  which  his  shrewdness  and  jraicl)* 
easily  baflled.  Lord  Melbourne  bad  found  him  out,  and  was 
amused  at  his  extravagance : — 

*  Lord  Melbuuriie  tteeuied  to  have  a  iiotioci  that  I  was  a  disap[iointed 
ciilluisiast,  wlioui  ]ic  found  it  amusing  to  listen  to,  howevw  absurd  it 
might  be  to  atlopt  my  plans.' — ii.  ZA2. 

This  fortunate  disposition  of  beinn;  amused  at  what  bored  other 
people  was  one  of  Lord  Melbourne's  happy  qualicics: — 

*  Novenihcr  1  lili.  The  scene  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  at  Guild- 
hall  last  nifrht  was  exquisite.  .  .  .  Ici  the  ball-room  I  said  to  Lon^I  S., 
'*  Lord  Helbounie  enjoys  it."  '*  There  is  aolhiog  Lord  Melbourne 
does  not  enjoy,"  said  he. 

*  Can  diere  be  a  finer  epitaph  on  a  man?  It  is  true  of  T.iOrd  Mel- 
boiinie,  who  is  all  nmiability,  good- humour,  and  simplicity  of  mind,' — 
ii.  347-H. 

The  following  touches  of  Lord  Althorp  are  charnclertstic  : — » 

'  18th.  Lord  Althorp  sal  to  me  in  Dowuinj^-streel.  He  is  not  so 
conversational  as  Lord  Jlelhonrne,  but  the  essenra*  of  good  nature. 
I  said  "  My  Lord,  for  the  firnt  time  in  my  hfe,  I  searcely  slejtt  when 
Lord  Grey  WHS  out  during  (lie  itil] ;  were  you  not  deeply  anxious?" 
"  1  don't  Itnoiv,"  said  Lord  Aldiorp,  *'  I  am  never  very  anxious." 
Xiord  Althorp  seems  heavy.  I  tried  to  excite  him  into  cuuversatiuu,* 
—41.321-2. 

He  certainly  was  not  brilliant,  but  he  had  gowl  sense,  and  made 
one  of  the  soundest  pmctiuil  iibjeLtions  to  Haydon's  theory  of 
public  patronage  :^ 

*  Jle  said,  '•  Would  premiums  be  a  good  plan  ?  '*  "  Nti,  my  Lord, 
commissions  are  best."  *'■  Sometimes,"  said  he,  ^'pictures  make  a  great 
dash  and  are  fvrffoiten.  Government  iniiffU  eomwit  itself.  J'ljiy 
years,  I  thin  A^  ought  to  pa&»  before  a  picture  tx  bought."' — ii  32!>-30. 

Lord  Althorp  deeply  ofTended  the  dijfuity  of  the  Ilistorii'al 
Painter  by  appointing  to  meet  him  and  an  e}tgrav€r  at  the  same 
hoot,     llaydon  lakes  his  revenge  : — 

*  Lord  Althorj*,  who  is  a  heavy  man,  stood  up  for  the  head,  that  Ihe 
engraver  nug'ht  loncli  it.  The  graceless  way  in  whicli  he  stooil  wns 
irresistible.  I  could  paint  a  picture  of  such  humour  as  would  ruin 
me.*— ii.  33. 

But  he  was  sixm  propitiated  by  Lord  Altburp's  gvod  Immour,  and 

records  with  pleasure 

*  a  remarkable  evidence  of  Lord  Althorp's  goodness  of  heart. 
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*  Tbe  Wlugs  bad  been  d g  Attwood  for  a  radical  and  a  fool; 

and  bcfctrinfjT  me  Dot  1o  put  him  in. 

'  Lnrri  Althorp  said,  *'  Oli  yes,  tie  wax  prominent  in  th«  cause.  He 
imght  to  \k  in."  Tliia  was  uuble ;  ull  (Kirty  fwliug^j  vaiii»hird  in  lus 
honest  lieart.' — ii.  344. 

The  objection  to  Mr,  Attwood  must,  wc  luppose,  have  arispn 
iroin  the  same  politic  but  ungrateful  desire  tliut  Lords  Orey  (uwl 
Xlelbournc  had  alrc-adv  shuuii  of  repudiating  the  alliance  witb 
Unions,  now  that  it  bad  done  itj  work, 

*■  Tbe  Lonl  Advocate  (Jeffrey)  amused  me  delightfully,  and  talked 
incessantly ;  but  there  is  ii  ^ha^p,  critical  discovery  of  what  is  deflMtive 
I  in  nature  which  Lt  not  Hf^retdible.  He  dEWcri)>eiI  Lord  AIihor|i's  re- 
ception of  liira  last  May,  nhen  he  called  to  a.<\i  witat  lie  should  du  aJwut 
h\i  rwignation,  Mhicli  was  ((uiie  graphic.  Lord  Alihorp's  secrerarr 
ootdd  not  give  iiiin  any  inforinaiinn,  and  Lord  Althorp  desired  he 
would  vnilk  up  stairs.  Up  Jeffrey  walkwl.  Lord  AltJiorp  had  just 
done  washine.  am!  one  ami  was  bare  above  ihe  elbow  and  rather  hairy. 
Hi?  rdz-tr  wa*  in  thtf  other,  and  he  wa«  about  lo  shave.  "  Well.  Mr. 
Advocate."  said  his  Tjttrdsliip,  **  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  yuu 
that  we  are  no  longer  im  Mai«t(y'!i  ministers.  We  aeot  in  our  resigna- 
oiid  they  are  aecejited."'  When  they  returned,  JeflVcy  called 
He  was  looking  over  his  fowling-pieces,  and  said  to  .IrfH-py, 
Confound  these  political  affairs ;  all  my  locks  are  got  out  of  order," 
10  his  u.suiJ  grumblmg.  lazy  way,* — ii.  836-7. 

The  frdlowinp  sketch  is  highly  charaileristic:— 

'O'Connell's  appearance  was  on   ifie  whole   hilarious    and    good* 
jiatured.      But  therti  was  a  cittming  look.      He   has  an   eye  like  a 
weasel.     Light  seemed  hanging  at  tlie  boitain,  and  he  looked  nni  with 
a  searching  ken,  like  Brougham,  something,  but  nut  with  lUs  depth  of  < 
insight. 

'  i  wa.4  first  shown  into  his  pri\'ate  room.  A  «birt  hanging  by  tb> 
fire,  a  htuid-gla.'«»  tied  to  the  window-bolt.  )>apera,  halH,  brushes,  wet 
towels,  and  dirty  sUoes,  gave  intimation  of  '"  Dear  Ireland."  After  a 
few  inotnents  O'Connell  rolled  in.  ui  u  uioroin|t-gown,  a  loose  black 
liandkpn^hief  tied  roimd  his  neck.  God  knows  how,  a  wig  and  a  furag- 
li^  cap  bordered  with  gold  lace.  As  a  specitucn  of  chnnieter  be 
began,  *'  Mr.  Haydon,  you  and  I  must  understand  each  otluT  about 
this  picture.  They  siv  I  must  pay  for  this  likeness."  '*  Xot  al  all^ 
Sir."  This  is  ilie  only  Ihinir  of  the  sorl  rhat  luu  happened  to  roe.* — 
ii.  351. 

'  7tli, — Lord  Ebrington  came,  and  a  very  delightful  «ittiug  we  bad, 
I  asked  lilni  about  NajMik-oii.  He  Niid  he  acknowledged  Uie  niaaHMS*. 
at  JaHli  without  the  leat^t  compunction,  though  ho  did  nut  think  liim 
bloodthirsty.'— ii.  336. 

On  the  subjetrt  of  Buonaparte,  the  following-  extract  will  not 
fail  to  interest  our  readers  as  the  authentic  evidencf  of  that  able 
and  hif^h-minded  officer  whom  tho  country  baa  jual  lost^— Sir 
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GeorgTP  Cockbum— as  to  that  portion  of  Duonaparte^s  hislory 
witli  which  Sir  0«>rgp  was  personnlly  ronncrlcd.  ^Vo  mif^ht 
also  ikUIucp  it  as  a  proof  of  the  fitlelity  of  Ilavflon's  notes,  for  the 
main  facts  aiid  iiianv  of  tbt-  expressiuns  arc  g-ivcn  ns  nc  Lave 
more  than  once  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  our  distinguished 
iriend : — 

*'i\sl. — Laat  (lay  of  August.  Sir  George  Cockhuni  «at  thrpe- 
qnartc-rs  of  an  hour  ut  the  AfhninLlty.  I  was  detcriniiictl  to  bring  htm 
oat  about  Napoleon ;  so,  after  a  little  preliminan'  chat,  said,  •'  Sir 
George,  this  ia  an  o]iporturit(y  which  may  never  occur  agnin.  May  I 
a»k  you  one  or  two  questiuiis  ?  *'  '*  You  may."  '•  "Why  did  you  thuifc 
meanly  of  Napoleon  'i  '*  "  I'll  tell  you,"  -"aid  he.  "  When  I  went  to 
him  with  Lord  Keith.  I  went  prepared  to  admire  him.  He  behaved 
violently  ;  said  I  shuukJ  puss  over  his  cadattr.  that  be  would  not  go  to 
St.  Helena,  and  so  forth.  Not  rjiring-  for  all  this,  I  said,  "  At  what 
hour  shall  I  send  the  boat  ?  "  I  forget  Sir  George's  eontiutialiou,  for 
the  servant  came  in.  After  answering  the  fervnnt.  rather  nettled  at 
the  interruption,  he  went  on  la  say,  *0  came  at  the  hour  next  day,  to 
lake  him  on  board  the  Bellertiphon,  prcpiu-cd  (o  use  force,  and  ready 
even  for  bloodshed.  To  my  utter  wtmder  he  skipped  away,  and  went 
ou  hoard  without  a  word.  After  all  thusu  threats,  uhat  du  you  think 
of  that?  At  dinner  he  talked  indwenlly  hefure  women,  aiHl  burst 
forth,  and  gave  me  a  M'hole  iiisiory  of  his  Kg}-ptian  campaign,  puffing 
himself  groissly.  In  &ct,  lie  wimld  talk  uf  nothing  but  liiun<elf.  When 
we  got  to  St.  Helena,  we  rode  out  to  phmvse  a  situation.  He  wiihed 
to  have  tlie  house  in  which  a  family  were  instanth/.  1  explain(>il  that 
a  week's  notice  was  only  decent.  He  said  that  he  coidd  sleep  under  a 
tent.  As  they  nxie  down  the  bill  I  showed  him  the  room  I  meant  to 
occupy.  Napoleon  said,  '■  That  is  liie  verj-  room  I  should  liko  ;"  t>o  it 
wiis  given  up  to  him.  Then  he  complained  of  the  benirtes ;  tJiey  were 
withdrawn,  and  sergeants  put  instead.  Then  lie  complained  of  them, 
and  gave  his  hunour,  if  they  were  rciuuvtd,  he  wuiUd  never  violate  his 
limits.  I  yielded,  and  that  very  night  lie  went  iula  tlie  town.  He 
then  asked  for  ibe  four  ihous-md  Napoleons  taken  from  him.  Mhich 
was  granted  :  anil  he  bnugiit  up  all  the  gold  lace  and  green  baize  in 
the  town  to  dresH  up  his  suite,  and  spent  ilays  in  carving  and  arranging 
this  gold  lace.  Now  these  are  mv  reasons  fur  thinking  meanly  of  him. 
lie  told  mo  lies  re|H-ated]y  :  and,  after  granting  him  my  ot«n  room  ul 
his  own  request,  he  wrote  the  Government  that  he  had  been  forced  into 
one  room."  '— iit.  236-7. 

The  rest  of  onr  spare  must  ho.  dedicated  to  what  Haydon 
lells  ns  of  bis  intercourse  with  the  Huke  of  Wellington.  It  i« 
not,  as  our  readers  will  believe,  of  much  importance,  but  it 
develops  some  of  the  minor  traits  of  the  Duke's  clmrncter,  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  snid  that,  tiring  the  greatest  In  great  things, 
be  was  sttll  great  even  in  the  smallest. 

We  hove  already  scon  that  Htiydon  was  in  the  habit  of  worry* 
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ing  every  man  wlio  had  anything  like  a  name  ;  and  he,  of  coarse, 
assailed  the  Dake  cif  WelUngtoa  \vjth  tenfold  impnrtunitv.  The 
painter  was  hy  nature  extremely  impressionable,  and  high  deeds 
mingled  themselves  up  in  liis  head  with  hi^h  art.  He  aaurd- 
ingly  had  (in  spite  of  bis  ^bort  Reform  fever)  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  Duke,  which  seems  to  hare  stimulated  the 
natural  intrusiveness  of  his  chararter. 

'I*he  Duke  —  besides  his  dislike  to  the  tedium  oT  sttiing, 
which  he  would  overt'ome  on  what  he  tliouv^ht  proper  occasions 
— had,  as  was  well  known,  t%vo  decided  principles — lie  would  Dot 
submit  to  be  made  an  objetrt  «>f  painters'  or  printsellers"  spenih' 
tioriSj  and  he  shrunk  intuitively  from  being;  made  a  part^- 1<»  aaf- 
thing:  that  should  Icwk  like  his  own  ^loriHcaiion.  VVheu  the  coutcit 
about  placing  his  statue  on  the  Green  Park  arch  was  going  ihi, 
Haydon  obtru<le<l  on  him  a  sketch  of  some  plan  of  bis  own  :  the 
Duke  replied : — 

'  London,  Aiig:ust  11  ih,  IS38. 

*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  preM^ntu  lu:t  compliments  to  Mr.  Ilsvdoii, 
and  returns  llie  drawing  enclosed  in  his  note  of  the  lOtli. 

*  The  Doke  is  the  man  of  all  men  tti  England  who  has  the  least  to 
do  with  the  aHhir  which  U  the  subject  of  Mr.  Uayilun's  letter  to  him* 
— iii.  88. 

While  the  Nelson  monument  was  in  agitation,  Hnydon  again 
nttacketl  the  Duke,  wlio  happened  to  be  one  of  the  cummiltce. 
The  Duke  replied  epigram  ma  tically  : — 

Tendon,  24th  May,  1839. 
'  The  Duke  of  Wellington  present)*  his  compliments  to  Sir.  IlayHon. 
The  Duke  i«  a  niLMuber  uf  the  Coniniittee  for  the  execution  of  thi*  plaa 
for  the  erecting  a  nionuinent  to  the  memory  of  tHe  late  I»rd  Neuon. 
lie  is  not  the  Comnntlee,  nor  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee^  and, 
above  all,  not  the  Corresponding  Secretary,'' — iii.  98. 

Boys  the  printseller  roiii missioned  Ilaydon  to  paint  the  Duke 
musing-  on  tlie  field  of  Waterloo,  as  a  jiendent  to  the  Napoleon, 
'{"his  directly  crossed  both  the  feeling's  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, and  he  answered  laronicaUy, '  that  be  hoped  Mr.  Haydon 
wt>u]d  excuse  him.'  Haydan  was  not  to  be  so  repulsed  :  ho 
wrote  a^atn.  Xo  answer.  At  last,  Ilaydon— by  some  under- 
hand means — got  sketches  of  bis  clotltcs  and  equipments,  and 
by  their  help  advanced  llic  picture  to  a  slate  at  which  be  bad 
tlie  folly  to  tell  the  Duke  of  the  misconduct  of  bis  scrvanti,  and 
invite  him  to  ratify  it  by  inspecting;  the  picture.  This  produced 
th«  fidlowinj  answer  : — 

*  Loudon,  February  7lh,  1835. 
'  Sir, — I  received   last  ui^ht  your  letter  of  the  Gth,  in  which  yon' 
inform  me  thai  you  had  api>lied  to  and  obtained  from  my  senant  0Qa< 
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of  my  coatA,  and  titat  yon  had  painted  a  picture  of  me  which  you 
wbhecl  me  to  see,  and  which  wa^i  ready  foi'  the  eiiL^ver. 

'  Vuu  wrote  to  me  uii  the  IDlh  Juiiuary  to  iufonii  me  thai  you  had 
recei^cd  a  cmnrnisKion  to  paitit  a  picture  of  me.  I  told  you  in  answer 
tlrnt  I  had  uot  time  to  sit  for  a  picture.  You  then  wrote  to  desire  that 
1  wi)u]d  order  my  eervant  io  let  you  see  my  coat,  Ac,  to  whic)i  letter 
I  gave  no  answer.  You  thought  proper,  however,  to  go  to  my  ser- 
vant, and  procure  from  him  one  of  my  coa(.%  Ac.,  without  any  oiiJtT  or 
consent  on  my  part,  and  you  now  eome  to  me  to  «lesire  me  to  inspect 
the  picture  before  it  (p^ea  to  the  engraver. 

*  I  huvt;  DO  objection  to  any  }>entlcinan  painting  any  picture  of  me 
that  he  may  think  proper ;  hut  if  \  am  to  liavti  anything  to  say  to  the 
picture,  either  in  the  way  of  sitting,  or  seniling  a  dre^s,  or  in  any  otlicr 
manner,  I  coniidcr  myself,  and  uliall  be  consideretl  hy  others,  sua  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

'  I  muiit  say  that  I  by  no  means  approve  of  ihc  subject  of  the  pic- 
ture which  you  have  uitdertaken  to  paint,  Paint  it  if  you  please,  but 
I  will  have  nothin!*  to  say  to  it. 

'  To  paint  the  Emjieror  Xapoleon  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  painting  me  on  the  field  of  battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  consent  to  be  painted.  But  I  nm  to 
he  supposed  to  consent;  and,  moreover,  I,  on  the  field  of  battle  of 
Waterloo,  am  not  exactly  in  the  situation  in  which  Napoleon  stood  on 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 

'  But  a  painter  should  be  an  historian,  a  philoAopher,  a  politician,  as 
well  as  a  |Kiet  and  a  man  of  in^te.  Now,  if  you  will  con&ider  the  sub- 
ject (jf  ihe  picture  to  which  yuu  desire  me  to  be  a  party  in  t!iu  year 
m^5,  in  any  one  of  itiese  charaeterK,  you  will  we  full  reason  w  liy  you 
should  not  choose  that  snlijecl,  and  wiiy  I  sliould  nut  cuni^eut  to  be  a 
party  to  the  picture. — I  liave  the  honour,  &c.  &c.,         Welukoton.' 

Havdon,  with  incomparable  audacity,  relumed  to  the  rlmro;e; 
but  the  Dnkn  was  inftexiWe,  and  alter  three  or  four  more  letters 
from  his  indefatigable  assailant,  was  forced  to  close  the  cor- 
respondence by  a  more  emphatic  answer,  June  2Tth,  1831), 

'  hoping  that  he  will  hare  some  cessation  of  note-writing  about 
pictures. 

'  The  Duke  knows  nothing  about  the  picture  Mr.  Haydon  proposes 
to  |iaitit 

'  At  all  events,  he  must  decline  to  lend  to  anybody  his  clothes,  anm*, 
and  equipmejits." — iii.  103. 

W'c  dimbt  whether  the  great  Dispatches  nfTord  a  stronger  in- 
Btaiice  i»f  the  Duke's  good  taste,  good  sense,  and,  above  all,  of 
his  inexU.iU8tible  patience,  than  this  correspomlence  with  so 
Te.\ntious  and  obstinate  a  persecutor. 

Uut  ill  the  autumn  uftiie  same  year  a  number  of  priiiL-ipal  gentle- 
men in  Liverpool  resolved  to  adorn  their  city  with  a  picture  of 
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the  Duke,  and  some  active  friends  of  Haydon  procured  him  tbe 
roinmission.  The  cliairman  of  the  rommittec  addressed  the 
Duke  in  due  form,  and  the  Duke  deeming  this  a  public  compU> 
mcnt  with  which  he  ouglit  to  comply,  consented,  and  promised 
to  sit  when  he  should  have  leisure.  Meanwhile  Hnvdon  was 
proceeding  with  the  picture,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Duke 
into  some  personal  iuterfercncc  with  its  details.  1^0  Doke  was 
true  to  bis  principle,  and  declined  tn  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  picture,  hut  to  sit  as  he  had  promise<l  the  gentlemen  of  Livijr- 
poul ;  and,  in  fact,  he  never  saw  it. 

At  last,  however,  llavdon's  great  wish  was  completely  ful- 
filled— the  Duke  invited  him  U>  U'almer  Castle,  where  he  would 
sit  to  him  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  11th  October,  1839,  Haydon 
made  his  appearance  there,  and  was  treated  with  an  alleo- 
liou  which  obliterated  all  recollection  of  the  correspondence; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  evening,  as  he  took  Ills  leave,  the 
Duke  said,  *  I  hope  you  are  salislied.  Gowl  hye.'  We  wish 
we  Imd  room  for  every  word  of  his  notes  of  these  four  days  : 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  tbe  more  general 
incidents  and  observations,  jmrtly  to  correct  and  partly  to  confirm 
them  : — 

'  The  Duke  talked  of  Fhionaiiarto  and  tlie  Abhi^  r?u  Pradt,  and  said, 
*•'  Tliere  was  nothing  hke  hearing  both  sides."  Dn  Pradt,  in  his  hook 
(he  wiLs  hfurenr  tic  m^moires),  says  that,  whilit  a  certain  eouversalioil 
took  pUce  at  Warsaw  betn-een  him  and  Najioleon,  ihe  Emperor  was 
takiug  notes.  At  Elba,  Nu])()luun  told  Dntigla:!,  who  told  Ihe  Duke, 
that  the  note  he  wa.4  taking  van  a  inote  to  Maret  (Dtike  of  Iia.tsano),  as 
follows:  "  ffenrojyer  ee  eorynin  la  A  son  ArcherSque  [^ArckerMte]."  H 
"So,"  said  the  Duke,  "  aluays  licor  both  sides."  H 

There  is  here  some  mistake.      Dc  Pradt,  in  his  book,  says     ^ 
nothing  almut  the  I'-in|«rror's  '  taking  notes,'  and  he  does  tell  that 
Na]Kileon  had  written  to  Marei  to  recall  Uc  Pradi,  and  send  him 
back  in  disgrace  to  his  diocese.      There  is  no  discrepancy  at  all 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Abbe. 

'  The  Duke  saitf,  when  he  came  through  Paris  in  1814,  Madame 
rie  Stael  had  a  grand  parly  to  meet  hint.  Dii  Pradt  was  there.  In 
eont'ersatiori  he  said,  '*  Europe  owes  her  MJvation  tn  one  man.*'  ^  But 
before  he  gave  niu  time  to  look  fuulish,"  added  the  Duke,  "  Du  Pradt 
put  his  baud  on  his  own  breast,  and  said,  '  Cest  mot!'  "  ' — 16,  111. 

Here  again  there  is  some  confusion  in  Haydon '«  note  of  tbe 
anecdote.  The  expression  attributed  to  the  Duke — *  before  I 
had  time  to  hoh  fuolish ' — sounds  like  a  kind  of  anticipating 
vanity  from  which  he  was  entirely  exempt;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  be  remarkably  and  notoriously  deaf  to  .iny  sach  insinua- 
tions 
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tions  rvcn  from  others.  All  Iiis  jwrsonal  friemb  knew  aiid  used 
to  smile  at  his  grave  and  obstinate  ghtjndity  in  not  nndrrstanding 
allusions  which  were  very  clear  to  pvervbodv  else.  But  more- 
ovpr,  the  celchratpcl  ogtitism  attributed  to  Dc  Pradt  was  inmle  in 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1810  ;  and  was,  in  'fact,  a  inisrepre- 
sentatiun  of  what  the  pamphlet  did  saj ;  and,  finally  and  con- 
clusively, tills  is  stated  to  have  occurred  before  Waterloo^  wheo 
our  nortliem  allies  hml  taken  Paris,  and  the  English  were  only 
at  Toulouse.  So  that  it  is  impogsibie  that  the  Duke  should  have 
then  arrogated  to  himself  the  deliverance  of  Korope— be  that 
never  arragated  anything. 

'  The  Duke  said  the  natural  atate  of  man  was  plunder.  Society 
was  baaed  on  security  of  propiriy  aloue.  It  was  fur  that  objeet  meu 
assncialwd ;  and  lie  thought  w«  were  coiiiiiig  to  llie  natural  stale  very 
£ut.'— iii.  112. 

'  He  sail]  every  Engli»huian  who  has  a  Lome  goes  to  bed  at  eight. 
He  found  bivouacking  wa^  not  siiiUible  to  the  (character  of  Ihf  English 
soldier  :  he  gut  drunk,  and  lay  down  ujiiieratiy  hedge.  Discipline  was 
destroyed.  But  when  he  itilrocIuceiJ  tents,  every  soldier  bekirigod  to  his 
tent,  and,  drunk  or  ^ober,  he  g<tt  to  it  before  he  went  to  i^leeji.' — iii.  1 12. 

*  Some  one  said,  '■  flabit  is  secuud  nature: "  the  Duke  rcinarkeil, 
*'  It  is  ten  tiaics  nature." 

B.won,  in  his  Essays,  says  much  the  same :  '  Custom  only 
doth  alter  and  subdue  nature.* 

'  I  aske^l  tlip  Duke  if  Ca^&nr  did  not  land  hereabouts?  He  caid  he 
belie%*ed  near  Ricbborough  Castle.' — ib. 

*  When  I  got  ii>  bed  1  eouirt  not  sieep.  Good  God  t  I  thouffht,  here 
am  I  tete-a-lfJf  with  the  greatest  man  on  earth,  and  the  noblest — the 
conqueror  of  2<Iapo]eon  ;  sitting  with  ldm»  talking  to  litm,  and  ^Ipeping 
near  him  !  His  mind  if  unimpaired;  hts  conversation  powerful,  hu- 
morous, witty,  argumentative,  nHuid,  luural.  Would  Itc  throw  his 
stories,  fre--!!  from  nature,  into  his  fpeeclies,  the  effect  would  l>c  pro- 
digious. He  would  tionble  their  impressdoo.  I  am  deeply  interesteil 
and  passionately  aflbcted.  God  bleas  his  Grace !  I  repeat,* —  ib. 
112. 

'  12th. — At  ten  wc  brcakfiist«d— the  Duke,  Sir  Astl^,  Mr.  Booth, 
and  niyjwtf:  he  put  nie  on  his  ri^ht.  "Which  will  you  liave,  black 
lea  or  green  ?  "  "  Ulack,  your  Oraeo."  "  Brini;  black."  Black  waa 
brought,  and  ate  a  hearty  hreakhLtt.  In  the  niidDt,  six  dear,  healthy, 
noisy  children  were  brouirlit  to  tlie  windows.  [Lonl  and  Lady  Wiltim's 
— fcir  one  of  whom  sea  air  and  bathing  had  been  pri'schlked,  and  the 
Duke's  kindness  liad  invited  theni  all.]  "  Let  them  in/'  said  the 
Duke ;  and  in  they  came,  and  riiithed  over  to  him,  saying,  "  How 
d'ye  do,  Dnke  ?  how  d'ye  do,  Duke?  "  One  boy,  young  Gray,  roared, 
"  I  want  some  tea,  Duke."  *'  You  shall  have  it,  if  yon  pronnse  not 
to  dop  it  over  me  as  you  did  yesterday."    Toatii  and  lea  were  then  in 
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demand.  Three  got  on  one  side,  and  tlirc'e  on  the  other,  and  be 
hugged  'em  all.  Tea  wii»  |x>urcd  out,  axid  I  saw  little  Gray  try  to  slop 
it  over  llie  Dulic's  frock-coat. 

*  He  tlien  told  me  to  choofie  my  room,  and  gel  ray  light  in  order; 
and,  after  hunting,  he  would  sit,  1  did  «>,  and  ul«ml  two  he  gave  iii« 
an  hour  and  a  half.  1  hit  hi*  grand,  npright,  manly  expression.  IIo 
looked  like  an  eagle  of  tlie  gods  who  had  put  on  human  »ha{)e.  aiid  had 
got  Misery  with  nge  and  oervice.  At  fir-.t  I  wus  a  little  aflected,  but  I 
hit  his  features,  and  all  went  oH*.  liiding  hard  made  him  ros>y,  atul 
dozy.  Wi'i  colour  wa^  frei<h.  All  the  portraits  are  too  pale.  J  round 
tliat  to  iiiiagiiit.-  he  could  not  go  tliioiigh  any  duty  raised  the  lion. 
"  Does  lJi(!  liglu  hurt  your  Grace's  eyes  ?  "  '•  Not  at  all."  And  he 
starfil  at  the  Ujiht,  as  much  as  to  .say,  "  I'll  see  if  you  sliall  make  me 
give  in,  Signor  J.ighi.'* 

'  It  was  a  noble  head.  T  niw  nothing  of  that  peculiar  expression  of 
mouth  lliL-  sculptwrs  ^ive  him,  borderJn^^  on  sijoperiug.  Ills  colour  was 
beautiful  and  tieshy,  hin  li|is  compr&-i>>>e<'l,  and  encrgeiic.  J  foolishly 
wd,  "  Don't  let  me  fatigue  your  Grace."  "  "Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I'll 
give  you  an  hour  and  u  half  To-nionow  i*  Sunday.  Jlonday  I'll  sit 
again."  I  was  delighrc-d  to  s.ee  him  pay  his  liuty  to  Sundny.  Up  he 
roHc;  X  opened  the  door,  and  hul<i  tJiis  a.4  the  hii^hcst  distiuctiou  of  my 
life.      He  bowtd,  and  said,  *'  We  dine  at  seven." 

'  At  seven  we  dined.  His  Grace  took  half  a  cIa-'«  of  sherry  ajid  put 
it  in  water.  I  drunk  lliree  glasse.s,  Mr.  Arbullmot  one.  We  then 
went  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  putting  a  candle  on  each  <ude  of  liim, 
he  read  the  Standard,  whil^^t  I  talked  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  who  «Id 
it  was  not  true  Copenhagen  ran  away  on  (he  field.  He  ran  to  his 
stable  when  the  Duke  cauie  to  Waterloo  aiW  the  battle,  and  kicked 
out  and  i^unibulled.' — iii.  114, 

Suiulay  came.     All  went  to  cLurcU  : — 

*  From  the  bare  M-ainscoat,  the  absence  of  curtains,  the  dirty  green 
footstools,  and  commuu  chairs,  I  feared  1  wns  in  the  wrong  pew,  and 
very  c{itie[|y  Mti  myself  down  in  the  Duke's  place.  Mr.  Arbuihnot 
squpexnl  my  arm  liefore  it  was  too  latp,  and  I  crossed  in  an  instant. 
The  Duke  pulled  out  hi^  prayer-book,  and  followed  the  clergyman  in 
Hie  simplest  way.  1  got  deeply  affected.  Urre  was  the  greatest  hero 
in  llie  w(jrl<l,  who  had  conqitereil  the  greatent  genius,  prostrating  his 
iiearc  and  being  before  his  Goil  iu  his  venerable  age,  and  praying  for 
hift  merry.  1  lowever  high  his  de5tiny  above  my  own,  here  we  were  at 
least  eJiual  before  our  Creator.  Here  we  were  stripped  of  extrinsic 
di»tiiictiiinA;  and  I  luuked  at  tlds  wonderful  man  with  an  interest  and 
feeling  that  touched  my  imagination  heyomi  belief.  The  silence  and 
enibowiued  euticuile  of  the  village  church,  the  simplicity  of  it,*!  architec- 
ture, rather  deepened  than  di?crea,M?d  the  depth  of  my  Mnsibililie*.  At 
the  name  ni  Jexiu  Christ  the  Duke  bowed  hiit  silvery  liaira  like  the 
humblest  tubourcr,  and  yet  not  more  iliitn  others,  but  to  the  same  de* 
gree.  He  neemed  tn  wish  for  no  dintinction.  At  the  Epintle  he  stood 
Upright,  like  a  soldier ;  aud  when  the  blessing  v  as  pronounced,  fa« 
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buried  h\s  Ijcad  in  one  hand  and  uttprcd  his  prayer  as  if  it  came  from 
his  heart  in  hnmblt^ness.* — ib.  114.  15. 

*■  The  Duke  after  dinner  iixjk  the  SpecUilor,  and  placing  a  candle  on 
earh  side  of  his  renerable  head,  read  it  through.  I  watclied  him  tlie 
whole  time. 

'  III  one  part  of  LardnerV  Life  of  him  he  says,  **  He  rode  in  front  of 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  hut  God  protecTfid  his  head."  1  lookeit  up  and 
studied  the  venerable  while  head  tliat  God  still  protected.  There  he  waa, 
conteiilt'd,  hajjpy,  aj»c<l,  but  vigorous — ejijoyiiig'  liis  leisure  in  dignity, 
God  lciiowt<,  as  be  de^en'ot.  Aftt'r  ritaiUng  till  his  eye«  were  TirtKl  he 
put  duHii  the  paper,  and  suid,  '*  There  are  a  great  inanv  curiuum  things 
in  it,  I  nMure  you."  He  then  vawiied,  as  he  alwnys  did  before  retiring^ 
and  said,  ''*  I'll  give  vou  an  early  sitting  to-morrow  at  nine.' — ib. 
115. 

Haydon  says,  *  Every  time  you  meet  a  Waterloo  man,  pump 
him.  In  a  few  years  thoy  will  be  all  f;one — Duke  and  the  rest.' 
The  results  of  liaydon's  own pumpuit/s  are  neither  nuincnjus  itor 
ioiportiuit,  and  some  of  tbcm  are  ruttier  apocryphal,  or,  at  least, 
inaccurate.     For  instance  :— 

*■  General  Alava  told  Capt.  Walter  that,  as  he  wa«  joining  the  Duke 
early  on  the  field  [of  IVaterino],  he  thought  to  himiwlf,  "  I  wonder  how 
he  feels  uiid  looks  with  Napnleoii  oppoitite."  TheHiLke  shortly  joined, 
and  calleil  out,  im  his  bluff  munner,  "  Well,  how  did  you  like  the  ball 
lB.4t  night  ?  "  Putiing  ujj  his  jjlii-^s,  atid  sweeijiHj;  the  enemy's  ground, 
he  theu  said  to  Alava,  "Tliat  tellow  little  thinks  nitat  a  confounded 
licking  he'll  get  before  the  day  Is  over."  ' — iii.  SiS. 

Here  is  a  slight  confusion  which  might  tlirow  a  doubt  over  the 
whole  story,  which  is,  ncvorthotess,  substantially  true,  The  ball 
was  not  on  Saturday — \Ue  day  before  Waterloo — but  on  'I'burs- 
day,  the  nighl  before  Quatre  Uras.  It  was  when  Alava  joined 
him  .it  Quatre  Bras  that  the  Duke  began  talking  of  the  ball  and 
what  was  goino;  on  at  Brnssf-ls,  as  ligtitljr  as  if  he  had  nothing 
else  to  think  of.  Alava  slept  at  Brussels  the  night  of  the  17lb, 
and  it  was  when  be  came  lo  Waterloo,  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
Itiih,  that  the  Duke  expressed  in  tlils  homely  way  bis  confident 
hope  uf  success. 

In  Haydon's  pi<:turc  the  Duke  is  standing  quite  alone  on  tbe 
field,  ami  holding  his  horse  in  a  theatrical  attitude.  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  when  be  saw  the  picture,  observed  this  im- 
propriety : — 

'  Lo«l  Fiizroy  said, ''  The  Duke  never  holds  his  own  horse."* 

'  Lord  I'*it/.riiy  sdiil  the  Duke  never  eame  into  the  field  but  with  an 

orderly  dragonu,  and  ue^er  with  a  scrvani.    At  Waterloo,  the  drai^uun 

was  killed.' — iii.  lOi. 

Here 
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*  To  lose  no  (Jn)p  of  that  immortal  mAfi.' 

ThU  simple  fact  of  going  into  action  with  uo  servant,  but  with 
an  nnlcrlv  dragoon,  reveals  ii  cliarat-teristii'  principle  :  lus  reason 
was,  '  that  he  had,  in  his  opinion,  no  right  to  risk,  for  his  own 
convenience,  the  lifb  of  a  man  not  in  die  service ;'  and  snch  was 
his  rcluciance  to  make  any  riajaga  of  his  individual  feelings, 
that  we  never  heani  of  his  giving  the  reason  of  this  j>cculiarity  to 
any  one,  but  to  Lord  Fitzroy,  from  whom  we  have  had  it. 

Haydon,  happening  to  meet  Ixird  Hill  at  dinner,  asked  hioi, 
as  they  were  coming  away  in  his  Lordship^s  rarriage, — 

*'  *  i^Iy  Ivord,  was  there  ever  any  time  of  the  day  at  Waterloo  wbcD 
you  desponiled?"  "  Certainly  not,"  lie  replied.  "Then-  never  was 
any  panic?"  **No:  then.-  wa^  no  lime  of  the  day."  I  imid,  "I 
a]Kihigise ;  but  Sir  Walter  Scutl  a»k(^  tlie  Duke  the  fame  thing,  aad 
he  made  the  same  re^ily."  Jjord  Hill  said  in  the  rimpleA  way^  **  I 
dare  «iy."'^L  3*17. 

These  quiet  and  laconic  answers  are  perfectly  characteristic  of 
Lord  Hill — hut  the  same  confidence  pervaded  the  whole  British 
armv  from  die  Duke  to  the  drummer. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  selection  of  Haydon's  aneo- 
drtU-s  than  with  the  following  passage,  wliicU  bhuws  his 
power  huth  of  observation  and  expression,  in  a  light  that 
renders  still  more  surprising  the  alwrration  of  his  minfl  in  all 
that  related  to  himself  and  his  art ; — 

'  If  any  man  wifthc^  to  learn  Iiow  to  oppress  his  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion in  succL-Mti,  and  of  deiipuiidcucy  hi  failure ;  how  to  be  modeM  in 
ele%-ation,  axvl  peaceful  in  disappoiniineiit ;  how  to  exercrHi  power  wiUi 
hiunanity,  and  resist  iujustice  when  power  is  abused  by  oliiers  ;  bow  tu 
cuiuiuaud  iufei'iors  withuut  pride,  arid  to  be  obedient.  «vithuut  serriliiy, 
to  the  commands  of  otJi>fn  ;  let  him  read  day  and  night  the  Dhtjjatches 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtou.'— iii.  268. 
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NOTE. 


It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  our  article  on  The  Institute  of  France 
was  in  type  before  the  intelligence  reached  us  of  the  lamented  death  of 
M.  Arago.  If  we  could  have  foreseen  the  event,  we  could  hardly 
have  spoken  with  greater  warmth  of  his  genius,  though  we  certainly 
should  not  have  selected  such  an  occasion  to  comment  upon  what  we 
thought  his  injurious  importation  of  political  feeling  into  the  regions 
of  science.  It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  while  any  party  heats  into 
which  he  may  have  been  led  have  expired  with  himself,  his  discoveries 
and  writings  will  always  survive  to  attest  his  right  to  be  ranked  among 
the  ma<tt  brilliant  savans  of  any  age.  At  a  moment  like  this  we  should 
have  preferred  to  sink  in  oblivion  the  parts  of  his  career  in  which  we 
differed  from  him,  and  to  have  dwelt  solely  (as  we  hope  to  do  on  a 
future  occasion)  upon  those  extraordinary  acquirements  which  have 
long  been  recognised  by  the  whole  of  Europe. 
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falkcin  to  b«  guarded  against,  638 — 
ioltfiilioDal  sod  aniDlenlional  dwe}>- 
tioa.  ifr. — influeace  of  sucgestJoi),  530 
— wdylic  forces,  540  -Dr.  Mayo's 
Odometer,  542— Mr.  Kulter's  Magne- 
tomeler,  i'j. — the  divioinp-rod,  544—^ 
Spirit-rapping,  545 — tasti-  for  spiritual 
coinmu mentions.  540 — tablLMiimin^. 
.'ilT— bible  tiilkiiig,  J5li— licv.  N.  ,S. 
Godfrey,  itt. — -Socaiiic  agency,  551^ — 
Ik'v.  E.  GLIUau's  exueTtrocnIs,  Sr^S 
— ou  tbi!  condition  of  ibo public  lu'mA, 


555 — neglected  itady  of  humaa  m- 
tare.  5Sfi — canse  oF  inwniiy,  A.— 
dominant  tdi-ts,  557. 

Mi^'fum,  /.'AtAf,  Sotulion  AcMuiU  He 
t'l  Q"filhn  tit*  Lifiiz  Saintig  par, 
432 — and  iiv  Holy  Places. 

MiMrre,  Tlmrant,  Mamuiis,  Jaumat,  tnil 
tWrf^<ni*Uenf»  ef,  239 — I-otd  J. 
Rtuselt's  slovenly  st)*lrnf«litinp.  S-tn 
— Moore's  niarriagi^,  341 — the  Dyke 
£iiuily,  242^-defects  iu  rdiiorial 
system  ad'jpti-d,  242 — apolo^  to 
Lord  Loodondcrry.  243 — voluniaoiu 
nature  of  \iw  work.  24.')^groml 
idea  of  tlyle.  ift.— extracts,  ifr.— 
rantly  and  weakness  of  Moore,  2Vi 
—the  dntl  with  Jef^y,  fli-V-letler 
to  Lord  Sinui{;fbrd,  S64 — great  pre- 
itiineiirc  giwu  lo  bis  adoratioa  of  bit 
wifv,  265 — residenoe  in  Paris.  a5b— 
telf-iiidulgeuees  258 — Caiime  of  bfr 
in  WiEtshiiv..  262— Libemlily  of  Mr. 
Power  To,  2i](i — want  of  dvlicacr  uC 
SS$— sale  of  "  Lalla  Kookli,"  SAT- 
story  of  LotA  Hyron's  Memoirs,  2W— 
Ibeir  dc«lraction,  272 — Mr.  MorraT't 
lilK-mliiy,  273 — Moore's  charactCTlar 
veracity.  274 — revclatioa  u  i»  bis 
titerury  ebnraet^r,  275 — bis  ifporanee 
on  literary  pwats,  J77— errors  «• 
»[iecl)iig  llie  Swift  fanitly,  278 — d^ 
fioieocy  in  ordinary  reailing.  2S0 — 
Ills  record  of  joke*  and  stones,  ih, — 
spcciineuft  of  bisown.  2S2--coaiide- 
rstioRS  on  political  natnre  of  work. 
2tj3 — |>atrio(iG  M>ugs,  284 — the  Irtth 
rcbcllioo,  ii>.— bis  musical  tast^  265 
— his  first  jounwj  TD  I^tidoD,  386— 
iiainaiiitjince  vim  Lord  Moira,  ih- — 
introduction  to  tfao  Prince  of  Wales, 
•ii^l — hissppointmeot  iu  Bormada,  SSS 
— polities!  satires,  291 — bis  trilling 
respecting  the  king's  besltb,  A. — 
UbcU  on  the  prince,  292 — Ihe  Two- 
penuy  Post-bag,  293 — the  sceptict 
:)<>S^gre;]t  point  of  atiaek.  against  th« 
prince.  2'J(i — political  upccts,  29" — 
Cntbolic  question,  i&.^tupture  with 
Lord  Moira,  S9&— 'llie  detlb  of 
Sheridan,'  2^0 — siatem^nts fcspectinK 
the  prince's  conduct,  ib. — the  king's 
Elat0iDi>Dt.  307 — iuppnifsed  letter*  of 
MnorK  tu  Power,  .1*19— Mr.  Murray's 
letter  to  Mr.  Horton  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  Byron  Munoirs, 
311. 

Morci-ille.  Hugh  d«.  355-3jS. 

Murray,  Mr.,  letter  of,  tu  Mr.  tlorton, 
respeeting  Ihe  destructiou  of  ttte 
Iljron  Memoirs,  311. 
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Nazatvtb,  Latin  Conrent  st,  438. 
Nicholas,  eujperor  of  Russia,  30. 
NiMrd,  M.  Cbsrles,  4«9— ood  srr  Ca- 
laubon. 


a 


O'Brain,  Tighearnacli.  works  of,  I. 

U 'Donovan,  Joha^  I — and  »<\-  Irdauil. 

Odylic  force,  S4<>— and  xee  Mwmerisiii. 

Oirvn,  l'fyif'(.<i-jr,  Writhijit  t.j,  ^H — gc. 
uenliMtioiit  of  ctiuiparativeanaUimf , 
47 — fooMraolis  in  tbi*  Poisduin  sami- 
Ktnne  of  I^iwer  Ciuiada,  I'j.^n  t!if 
petias  Nfsodon,  48— law  of  iirogreit- 
tion  from  ilie  geni>ral  to  the  piir- 
ticular,  48 — Iwftli, -l^>— general  aimlo- 
fiKi  in  the  succession  of  reptilcK,  V2 
—affi-uitiiti  of  t\tv  TriLobil.:*,  53— 
conclusions  at  1o  Jdi'iititj'  (u  Iv 
avoids,  54 — oiiaLimal  dtfrelopuicsit, 
ill. — vn  ve^-talive  or  irrelativi-  repe- 
litioD,  5ti — ^orfvnii;  nmcliiiicry  of 
saimali,  57— t-iiwrpilbr.  il>, — uiihy 
of  orgauizatiou,  Parlhvnoj;<^tivfii!i,  h]) 
[)ropre8«ivB  (k-vdoiiinent,  60 — 
nniljr  of  conipoiitioQ,  Gl — Dr.  Barry'* 
tliagrmm.  il.— tht-  lieart,  fia— re»t-iii- 
blanM  of  aniniali  to  eaeli  other,  f>3 — 
tbtr  Aralephe,  ifi. — drVL'IcpniL'iil  of 
MuJlaiiks.iii — propagatiori  \iy  a.  virgiii 
parent  expIainHl,  i><i — th«  cleavcffe 
praccaa,  67 — alu-rnute  ^'ovration,  i^. 
— iDetagcnetiH,  68 — incumorpliosts  of 

'  in^BCtt,  G9— archcty p«  and  hooiolo- 
gin,  70 — convicUoiis  of  Cuvier  on 
condilion*  of  existence,  71 — catalogue 
of  the  Oati>oli>gicdl  L-oUecrion  in  iho 
Museum  at'  the  College  of  Surgeomti, 
73 — epecial  homoLogj.  i6.— gtiidy  of 
the  primary  divi«ioti  of  line  hoLes. 
74— »eri«l  hnuology,  76 — tablet  of 
fLyiKiiiytiis,  78 — on  ihtf  nature  of 
lunbs.  7&— teeth,  81. 

Axunert  \ifipuinlmi  to  inquire  iali^  the 
sttiie  of.  152— preliminary  coMidcra- 
tlon&oiitheiubjfcl,  ]5S— uppuiiilinviit 
of  the  Commission,  ih. — legolitj  of, 
154 — aeleccioD  of  the  comtntM.ioner«, 
l&fj^tlie  utin  ofn  t'niv^^rsity  legisla- 
tive, 157— jwriodical  elections,  ifr.— 
reTival  »f  coiigregatJou,  138— pri- 
inevat  Ifgialature,  159 — UiiiveTiily 
legltltttire,  ItiO— iu  eiiU,  i^.- the 
initiative  btiard,  IGl— educatiun,  l^i^l 
—  universities  not  ibc  general  cfntres 
of  ccienee,  i'-. — dt)Knialiu  ti-aebiiigi;, 
i'\— niediKTal     scivncc,     104— lojjic 


neciittry  to,  I'fr.— mediciuc,  165 — 
fcieiice  to  b«  dtudii^  witli  nalore, 
166 — hollownes*  of  the  ii«sii  of  me- 
ditenl  science,  IfiT — seceuiona  from 
thn  imivenily,  I  C>8 — niigraiion  of 
physical  »cii-nce«.  ft.— professional 
nlucaticHi,  l€y— GermaDuniTersUiea, 
170— a  gi-iieml  (din-nticn  tiecewary, 
171— errors  in  ibu  iiiediirTal  tystem, 
IT'l-efTect  of  liu-ri;i<inl  wfalih  siid 
civilimtiun,  174 — ohjeel  of  society,  ih. 

—  imlvenity  extension,  ITS — S«*oich 
uitirersitiK,  ih. — cineviion  wf  iroiliB- 
cation,  I"6 — special  stiudios  nrcoin- 
nieuderl,  i/j.  — scIiooIk,  of  iiiejiial  phi- 
ItHophy  and  plnloloj^y,  177 — of  ina- 
th(mi:iticDt  and  physical  science.  178 

—  of  jnrispnideiici*  and  h!»t<*ry,  179 
— of  ilieolopy.  181— study  of, 'l 82— 
general  &utiji?ct  of  profesMuiial  educa- 
tion, 183 — mode  of  making  conces- 
sions, liil4 — ibe  tatorial  and  profesM- 
rial  sjislenii,  \h — object  of  the  com- 
mtaaionvn,  167 — private  tuitioa,  1R9 
— the  cram  system,  1 90 — defects  of  a , 
profc^sorinl  system,  192 — salarjpro-J 
pnsi'd,  1U3 — iluliiii,  IV.'S— guaraaleei 
fi>r  tlie  di»ch«rgi^  of.  198 — itnportatit 
use  of,  20>t — learning,  i'''. — impedi- 
menl£tD,',iOt^irufrsM>rinIc'niIowmetit, 
sa2— source  of.  if-.— Miotic  of  apitoinl- 
nieot,  ■i.Vi'i — attack  on  cnuTiiculion, 
mu — crown  {Mtronage,  2US — sum* 
ming  up  of  the  question.  20tt— changes 
propoara,  iV — founder's  «ill,  aw- 
ia»tttntton*  founded  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church,  1109 — sug^i-sciDiisof  enm- 
mitisiaiieni,  'Jin-  olijecUt  of  Ihc  fuuD- 
dations,  .212 — ftliowsbip»,  >!.— social 
chaa^s,  214— '  |Mor  SL'boiai-*,'  id, — 
meaning  of,  -lA— dvugos  of  founden 
suitable  for  the  present  age,  219 — 
sebeme  of  the  coiiimissioDCTt,  220— 
on  the  direct  age  of  college  lovenucs 
for  university  exttrnsion,  223~scheiDtf 
for  unattached  emdenu,  22fi — |>r&> 
bablit  expense,  227— 'the  restoraiioD 
of  the  University' absorbed  in  collq^ea, 
229— local  objects  of  \\w  foundations, 
23.1— fuudamenlaL  d<4ciency  in  tJie 
scheme  of  the  cominisu oners,  237. 


P. 


P.ilmi-rtUin^  /Anl,potiey  of,  128 — Cimnt 
Fic>iuelmont*B  work  on,  ib. — his  career 
during  itii.-  revolutions  of  1S4S,  131 
—  early  poiilical  lift-  uf,  i;i2— error 
of  siippiB.iii];  that  the  commsTcial 
interests  of  i:UigIand  ate  protnoitfd  by 


Me 


INDEX. 


tbe  itnpoveristiment  of  other  coanlrim. 
dk — MmtencM  from  npitch  of  Lord 
PplncntDii.  |:H— nn  thi-  grm-ral  A\*- 
tribation  of  blTi;^lt»hniea  ovrr  Ike 
vorld.  Ih. — powiT  of  ICo^aiid  to 
piutcrt  her  eaLijectii.  1.13— nwault  on 
BayDSu,  •^.— corMrtjiic-DCM  of  'pro- 
tei^tinn '  atal  liilrrmntining,  1  US — 
rvniarktt>i« cawf,  i^-- — tlie  harliooring 
of  rvfoffvcK,  in7--cliaiigi>  of  i>|HuioD 
Ptsprcling,  t38 — cnmw  of  the  rwcnt 
oatbrciikK  at  Milan  acd  in  Itontafcnu, 
l.ltf— eoiiduntof  Knii»iitli*ntlftfucxijti, 
i>. — on  the  hoHpiialitj  mid  prolt-ciioii 
due  to  vxih'ii,  I4ti — nu  Hlit-a  hit),  HI 
— Lord  PalnH;r«lon*s  \viiiiiathj-  for 
duaSvctvd  nttioM,  H2— ttit.*  Eiuvrn 
qnovlioo,  143— our  pnsiiioii  with 
Fntitie,  A. — th«  disptitL'  hetwt-rD 
Nuiuttti  and  Turkry,  H4— we«t*rrii 
inters  em  ion  «,  U.") — on  the  extent  of 
n^poiuiihiUl;  attached  to  iht-  Foreign 
Bi-cretary,  146— characrcritiics  of 
rrprmiitslivA  i;(iVL'niniii]t,  i^.— ex- 
ample of  Kniiiix-,  147 — ^tii  Austria, 
14S— poaitiod  of  I<:Dgland.  154). 
LtHawrU,  rvecDt  discoveries  uf,  347. 


R. 


iBefurm  Bill,  objcvU  of  the  pra|<aeicd, 
!W>. 

fBouib,  Dr.,  niirnPl'B  History  "ny,  Bfl. 

[ifwJ^Mi,  <ft"»vm(it,  AntohinfrnpAt/ of,  IIT 
— exil*  of,  ift.— clielrh  of  a  ronipira- 
tor's  lift.'  I>T,  fA.^DUlliiiP  iif  liis  story, 
it. — his  early  lift;  and  education,  1  )'s 
— iiiliniatfy  wilii  Mouini,  116 — tliL> 
Carbouari,  liv — in^iwth  of  ditallvc- 
tion,  rj.l— oocturnul  in«Ptiiig,  ib. — 
trmt  of  Maicxiui,  125— liiu  libera- 
tion, iti. — On  ihf  Irrnchpry  of  fwrtie*, 

,      197— liis  danger  am!  ir'saiw,  1S8. 

[jtusMfll,  Dr.,  4<i:t— and  ice  (.  amtihon. 
11, 1,or<lJo!>ii,i;i3— nnd  '^Moorr, 
-''""'•''  "*".  V/  i''^'f  //i' ■  f '■''"^1"", 
*  tt~-on  traveilvrs  ill,  gftn-nill^',  rt. — 
civiliantiun  in.  96 — French  hsbifs,  il'. 
— wcial  condition  of,  fnll  of  intcreiit. 
t4. — snnw  account  of  Ihcnnthor.  37 — 
coin)iiLution  of  tlic  work.  iff. — trawl, 
lin-r  compaDionv,  :i9  h|iei'inii-iiH  nf 
th«  niart-«lloiiE,  A.  —  aiitJci]>»t«i 
plikguffl, ;«» — lb«empemr,  ;iii — colU<ge 
for  toreRkre,  .11 — for  farmrre,  -12 — 
sc'hools,  ni — Bcrfs,  ;(4 — villnpe  com- 
iniinitin,  .Vi — improred  FOtidition  nf 
pen«nnt,  .'t7 — Male  of  afcricitlturc.  t\S 
— eiivep,  nit— the  su-iiin-*,  it, — llero- 
(Jntn*,  40— gold  in  the  Ural  monn- 
(aj'nc,   41 — criiuiunl  f;*Um,  V2 — \W 


! 

I 


knoat,  ib, — Sberio,  ib. — mod<rI  prbon 
Bt  CMe^sa,  4fl — the  Gi^k  ohurch.  iK 
~(\\%aKtttin,  44. 


8. 


Sanfon.  ikccoant  of  Ibo  PXeculioii  of 
Loiiia  XVI.  by.  rJWJ. 

Science,  nirdiiDval,  |fi4 — and  MMOtftird. 

S/k»pA<irH,  /;.  J.,  W-Ul'y.  b3— on  cede- 
iiiastical  fttrgerien,  «4— hit  htnagc 
it»»ain|iliotM,  »ft — op|>>(iiie  objediatw, 
8»i — eisay  on  8l.  Cypriaii.  97— deJa- 
flinn  mprcling,  fib — Raynmnd  Mit- 
aoritis,  Stt—nufairnMii  of  touw  in  iv- 
preseulatioDS  !)<>— on  ifae  intvrconnc 
betweeD  the  bisbori  of  Romr  and 
Carthacr,  81— the  frequency  of  cor- 
rtntponoienee.  9S — frti-ticrvl  ofaaem- 
tion  by  way  of  dinereditiup  Cyprian*! 
'aritiiiga,  93 — d<nailtiof  theotrmpoo- 
denci',  94 — perKcaiion  nndcrDcctu, 
ih. — rjprian't^nilbilniwal.aA — com* 
jtltondriii'i-,  31.  — Pri  villi  IS,  98— Conie- 
liiis  elected  to  Soo  of  Itome,  99— kii 
leiterft  to  Cypnan,  *b. — setaUm  it 
Cartliflge,  l(i(i--eccl««lB«tie«l  pMa- 
pom,  101 — on  admitaioD  into  the 
church  nf  conrrrta  fnxn  other  »ects« 
»e-  lettt-r  of  Firmilian,  103— ■««- 
leading  langnagp  on  the  Rnhjift  of 
excnmrouniciiiioB,  104 — relation  of 
ihr  Koiiian  ('htircli  with  that  of  ^MUn, 
105— obJecHon*  lo  8l.  Jtromp's  tiwis- 
latlon  of  Eni»biM,  108— work*  of 
Optntus,  lii'f— gMieml  nbH-rvRlioofl 
as  10  the  forger*.  Ill  —  RClf-gnilutatiDg 
oxprMsions  noticed,  Mt>. 

Shcriduo,  lin<B  on  the  dcnih  of,  S<KI — 
jonti'  BccoDot  of,  and  the  Prioce 
l^'gcul,  i'^.— the  kiuK'a  OVD  nUft' 
ment,  .1117.  

KbcTia,  ?j»terii  oflwnwhmcitt  m,  4?.        H 

SumnairibQliuin,     .'i'i4 — and     *'■!    Mes>  ^M 
mL'n<:iii. 

Spirtt-rapiMnB,  501-M5— md  ar^  Mc*- 
meriani. 

Stenpw,  the,  in  K")i«n,  ;i9. 

Swin,  the  family  of;  particular*  re- 
specting, U78. 

T. 

TnM»-tuniing>  and  "Hible-talkiog,  501, 

54T— and  *«•  Mi'wncri^m. 
Taylor,  Tom,   Eeq..  Lffe  of  llaydon 

irJil>.-il  by,  filSR— nnd  *ff  llaydon. 
Tvmple,  the,  priion  of,  in  Parif,  390. 
I'heolnfEy,  ilogmka  In,  why  reuunubU-, 

164 — proposed  wliDOl  of,  I8f. 
T.JJ«r,    Dr.    Tit'if,  iJrtWtfcewi    i'm  J'alrf 
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(I'Jifl,  Gol'jnthn,  iji".,  by,  432 — and  see 
Holy  Places. 
Tracy,  William  de,35r)-37fi. 


U. 


Universities,  Germim,  education,  1 7t> — 

St'otcli,  175. 
UuiviTsity  of  Oxford,  state  of,  152— and 

see  Oxford. 


Ural  mountains,  the,  gold  in,  known 
to  the  ancients,  41. 


W. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  anecilotes  of, 

593. 
Wilkie,  Sir  1).,  early  life-  of,  5(j4— and 

gee  Hay  don. 
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ERRATA. 

P.  3*55,  line  H  from  the  top,  for  southern  read  northern. 
P.  3()5,  line  30  frum  the  top,  for  northern  read  southern. 
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